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their  appearance  and  habits  thL?K  "°°\'"°"'  wmarkable  in 
the  air.  Tl,ey  play  arouS  „X  r  '^""""^'^  '"'"'""'^"'^  °' 
in  an  element  wbi.h  defies  our  n,  ?  '""'''  "'"^^  ^roach 
yielding  slcy.  journey  over  o«r  h^T""'  ^"  »•"  °f 'ight  in  the 
lilce  meteon  ta  t™e  sunlh  ne  „f  '"  "'""'"'"''1  '^°'''.  dart 

recesses  of  the  oLt  an^  ?h/  T^'V^'  ^^'''"«  "•«=  «"i'a^ 
beings  of  fancy.  They  di^jLr'?'  ''^  «'"1<=  '^'"o-  ««  'i^^ 
■nost  lively  motion  and  ^auUfol  f  '""  """'^^P^  ^i""  '"e 
go  with  the  change  of  the  s^a»n  T""T '  ""^^  '=°'"«  '»»d 
rected  by  an  uncon™rir'       r""  "'*''  ""'""^  ^^  -^i" 

-y  be  considered  rroXm  wi^l^  t^L"'  '^'^r'  "'^^ 

funding  scene.     With  what^Tfi  7  '^*'"''  °^  "'^  "ur- 

tarily  hail  the  amva,  of  S^^TiS  7^''°"'  '°  "^  "'-'•"- 

summer,  after  the  lapse  of  The  2      ""''^"^ers  of  spring  and 

them  to  for^ke  us  rmltv 0'"^" ' ^J'^'  ^"""'^"^'^ 
heard  from  the  leafy  wove,  :,nH  1,  T  ^"'  '°"8^'  n°«' 
light,  or  recollections  TSeoL"'^  forests,  inspire  de- 
How  voUtile.  how  playfolt^Sri.  •''"''  '"  '^^-^  •»*«»'• 
are  these  roving  sytTNare  7o  JT  "r""!  ^""^  •'^PP^' 
and  the  waters  are  alike  habS;  Se^  ^  '"'  "^^  ^^"•'• 
boundless  action;   and   Nature    I'tK  ''''  "*  'P^"' '» 

lence.  has  assisted  and  fortnhem'?or1hir'^'"j  '""^^°- 
orperpetual  life  and  vigor.  i„  an^rrnVato'It t?;^!'''"' 
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If  we  draw  a  comparison  between  these  inhabitants  of  the 
air  and  the  earth,  we  shill  perceive  that,  instead  of  the  large 
head,  formidable  jaws  armed  with  teeth,  the  capacious  chest, 
wide  shoulders,  and  muscular  legs  of  the  quadrupeds,  they 
have  bills,  or  pointed  jaws  destitute  of  teeth ;  a  long  and  pliant 
neck,  gently  swelling  shoulders,  immovable  vertebrae ;  the  fore- 
arm attenuated  to  a  point  and  clothed  with  feathers,  forming 
the  expansive  wing,  and  thus  fitted  for  a  different  species  of 
motion ;  likewise  the  wide  extended  tail,  to  assist  the  general 
provision  for  buoyancy  throughout  the  whole  anatomical  frame. 
For  the  same  general  purpose  of  lightness,  exists  the  contrast 
of  slender  bony  legs  and  feet.  So  that,  in  short,  we  perceive 
in  the  whole  conformation  of  this  interesting  tribe,  i.  structure 
wisely  and  curiously  adapted  for  their  destined  motion  through 
the  air.  Lightness  and  buoyancy  appear  in  every  part  of  the 
structure  of  birds :  to  this  end  nothing  contributes  more  than 
the  SOI  and  delicate  plumage  with  which  they  are  so  warmly 
clad ;  and  though  the  wings  (or  great  organs  of  aerial  motion 
by  which  they  swim,  as  it  were,  in  the  atmosphere)  are  formed 
of  such  light  materials,  yet  the  force  with  which  they  strike  the 
air  is  so  great  as  to  impel  their  bodies  with  a  rapidity  unknown 
to  the  swiftest  quadruped.  The  same  grand  intention  of  form- 
ing a  class  of  animals  to  move  in  the  ambient  desert  they 
occupy  above  the  earth,  is  likewise  visible  in  their  internal 
structure.  Their  bones  are  light  and  thin,  and  all  the  muscles 
diminutive  but  those  appropriated  for  moving  the  wings.  The 
lungs  are  placed  near  to  the  back-bone  and  ribs ;  and  the  air 
is  not,  as  in  other  animals,  merely  confined  to  the  pulmonary 
organs,  but  passes  through,  and  is  then  conveyed  into  a  num- 
ber of  membranous  cells  on  either  side  the  external  region  ol 
the  heart,  communicating  with  others  situated  beneath  the 
chest.  In  some  birds  these  cells  are  continued  down  the 
wings,  extending  even  to  the  pinions,  bones  of  the  thighs,  and 
other  parts  of  the  body,  which  can  be  distended  with  air  at 
the  pleasure  or  necciity  of  the  animal.  This  diffusion  of  air 
is  not  only  intended  to  assist  in  lightening  and  elevating  the 
body,  but  also  appears  necessary  to  prevent  the  stoppage  or 
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rapidity  of  their  motion  through  the  resisting  atmosphere  •  and 
thus  the  Ostnch,  though  deprived  of  the  power  of  £t  mns 
almost  with  the  swiftness  of  the  wind,  and  requin^^  a,  1 
possesses,  the  usual  resources  of  air  conferred  on  o  her  bids 
Were  It  possible  for  man  to  move  with  the  rapidity  of  1  Swa  .' 
low,  the  resistance  of  the  air,  without  some  such  peculiar  pro 
vision  as  in  birds,  would  quickly  bring  on  suffocS     The 

Ze T^hir  T  °'  ""■"  '='""  °'  '"■■"8'  '^  ""-'-  P-balJ; 
due  to  this  greater  aeration  of  the  vital  fluid 

Birds,  as  well  as  quadrupeds,  may  be  generally  distinguished 

to  subsist,  and  may,  consequently,  be  termed  carnivorous  and 
granivorous.  Some  also  hold  a  middle  nature,  or  partake  of 
w^thl, J.  ^f"''"™".^  ^"'l  herbivorous  birds  are  provided 
w«h  larger  and  longer  intestines  than  those  of  the  carnivorous 

i,  r„n       ^"'.T  '.  "°"''^""g  ^*'!«fly  °f  grain  of  various  sorts, 
IS  conveyed  whole  into  the  craw  or  first  stomach,  where  it  i 
softened  and  acted  upon  by  a  peculiar  glandular  secretion 
^rown  out  upon  its  surface;  it  is  then  again  conveyed  into  a 
second  preparatory  digestive  organ;   and  finally  transmitted 
mto  the  true  stomach,  or  gizzard,  formed  of  two  strong  muscles 
connected  externally  with  a  tendinous  substance,  and  lined  in- 
ternally with  a  thick  membrane  of. great  power  and  strength- 
and  m  this  place  the  unmasticated  food  is  at  length  completelv 
triturated,  and  prepared  for  the  operation  of  the  gastric  juice 
Ine  extraordinaor  powers  of  the  gizzard  in  comminuting  food' 
to  prepare  it  for  digestion,  almost  exceeds  the  bounds  of  cred- 
ibility     lurkeys  and  common  fowls  have  been  made  to  swal- 
low sharp  angular  fragments  of  glass,  metallic  lubes,  and  balls 
armed   with  needles,   and   even   lancets,  which  were   found 
broken  and  compressed,  without  producing  any  apparent  pain 
or  wounds  in  the  stomach.     The  gravel  pebbles  swallowed  by 
this  class  of  birds  with  so  much  avidity,  thus  appear  useful  in 
bruising  and  comminuting  the  grain  they  feed  on,  and  prepar- 
ing It  for  the  solvent  action  of  the  digestive  organs 
Those  birds  which  live  chiefly  on  grain  and  vegetable  sub- 
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Stances  partake  in  a  degree  of  the  nature  and  disposition  of 
herbivorous  quadrupeds.  In  both,  the  food  and  the  provision 
for  its  digestion  are  very  similar.  Alike  distinguished  for 
sedentary  habits  and  gentleness  of  manners,  their  lives  are 
harmlessly  and  usefully  passed  in  collecting  seeds  and  fruits, 
and  ridding  the  earth  of  noxious  and  destructive  insects ;  they 
live  wholly  on  the  defensive  with  all  the  feathered  race,  and 
are  content  to  rear  and  defend  their  offspring  from  the  attacks 
of  their  enemies.  It  is  from  this  tractable  and  gentle  race,  as 
well  as  from  the  amphibious  or  aquatic  tribes,  that  man  has 
long  succeeded  in  obtaining  useful  and  domestic  species, 
which,  from  their  prolificacy  and  hardihood,  afford  a  vast 
supply  of  wholesome  and  nutritious  food.  Of  these,  the  Hen, 
originally  from  India;  the  Goose,  Duck,  and  Pigeon  of 
Europe ;  the  Turkey  of  America ;  and  the  Pintado,  or  Guinea- 
hen  of  Africa,  are  the  principal :  to  which  may  also  be  ad- 
ded, as  less  useful,  or  more  recently  naturalized,  the  Peacock 
of  India,  the  Pheasant  of  the  same  country,  the  Chinese 
and  Canada  Goose,  the  Muscovy  Ouck,  and  the  European 
Swan. 

Carnivorous  birds  by  many  striking  traits  evince  the  destiny 
for  which  they  have  been  created;  they  are  provided  with 
wings  of  great  length,  supported  by  powerful  muscles,  which 
enable  them  to  fly  with  energy  and  soar  with  ease  at  the 
loftiest  elevations.  They  are  armed  with  strong  hooked  bills 
and  with  the  sharp  and  formidable  claws  of  the  tiger ;  they  are 
also  further  distinguished  by  their  large  heads,  short  necks, 
strong  muscular  thighs  in  aid  of  their  retractile  talons,  and 
a  sight  so  piercing  as  to  enable  them,  while  soaring  at  the 
greatest  height,  to  perceive  their  prey,  upon  which  they  some- 
times descend,  like  an  arrow,  with  undeviating  aim.  In  these 
birds  the  stomach  is  smaller  than  in  the  granivorous  kinds,  and 
their  intestines  are  shorter.  I^ike  beasts  of  prey,  they  are  of  a 
fierce  and  unsociable  nature  ;  and  so  far  from  herding  together 
like  the  inoffensive  tribes,  they  drive  even  their  offspring  from 
the  eyry,  and  seek  habitually  the  shelter  of  desert  rocks,  ne- 
glected ruins,  or  the  solitude  of  the  darkest  forest,  from  whence 
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they  utter  loud,  terrific,  or  piercing  cries,  in  accordance  with 
the  gloomy  rage  and  inquietude  of  their  insatiable  desires 

Besides  these  grand  divisions  of  the  winged  nations,  there 
are  others,  which,  in  their  habits  and  manners,  might  be  com- 
pared  to  the  amphibious  animals,  as  they  live  chiefly  on  the 
water,  and  feed  on  its  productions.     To  enable  them  to  swim 
and  dive  m  quest  of  their  aquatic  food,  their  toes  are  con- 
nected by  broad  membranes  or  webs,  with  which,  like  oars 
they  strike  the  water,  and  are  impelled  with  force.    In  this  way 
even  the  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  abounding  with  fish,  insects, 
and  seeds,  swarm  with  birds  of  various  kinds,  which  all  obtain 
an  abundant  supply.    There  are  other  aquatic  birds,  frequent- 
mg;  marshes  and  the  margins  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  the  sea 
which  seem  to  part■^ke  of  an  intermediate  nature  between  the 
knd  and  water  tribes.     Some  of  these  feed  on  fishes  and  rep 
tiles;  others,  with  long  and  sensible  bills  and  extended  necks 
seek  their  food  in  wet  and  muddy  marshes.    These  birds  are 
not  made  for  swimming;  but,  familiar  with  water,  they  wade 
and  many  follow  the  edge  of  the  retiring  waves  of  the  sea' 
gleaning  their  insect  prey  at  the  recession  of  the  tides-  for 
this  kind  of  life  Nature  has  provided  them  with  long  legs  bare 
of  feathers  even  above  the  knees;  their  toes,  unconnected  by 
webs,  are  only  partially  furnished  with  membranous  appen- 
dages, just  sufficient  to  support  them  on  the  soft  and  boggy 
grouiids  they  frequent.  To  this  tribe  belong  the  Cranes,  Snii^s, 
Sandpipers,  Woodcocks,  and  many  others. 

In  comparing  the  senses  of  animals  in  connection  with  their 
instmct,  we  find  that  of  sight  to  be  more  extended,  more  acute 
and  more  distinct  in  birds,  in  general,  than  in  quadrupeds  I 
say  "in  general,"  for  there  are  some  birds,  such  as  the  Owls 
whose  vision  is  less  clear  than  that  of  quadrupeds;  but  this 
rather  results  from  the  extreme  sensibility  of  the  eye,  which, 
though  dazzled  with  the  glare  of  full  day,  nicely  distinguishe 
even  small  objects  by  the  aid  of  twilight.  In  all  birds  the 
organ  of  sight  is  furnished  with  two  membranes,  -  an  external 
an  J  internal,  _  additional  to  those  which  occur  in  the  human 
subject.     The  former,  mtmirana  nicHtam,  or  external  mm- 
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brane,  is  situated  in  the  laiger  angle  of  the  eye,  and  is,  In 
fact,  a  second  and  more  transparent  eyelid,  whose  motions  are 
directed  at  pleasure,  and  its  use,  besides  occasionally  cleaning 
and  polishing  the  cornea,  is  to  temper  the  excess  of  light  and 
adjust  the  quantity  admitted  to  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the 
organ.    The  other  membrane,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
eye,  appears  to  be  an  expansion  of  the  optic  nerce,  which,  re- 
ceiving more  immediately  the  impressions  of  the  light,  must  be 
much  more  sensible  than  in  other  animals ;  and  consequently 
the  sight  is  in  birds  far  more  perfect,  and  embraces  a  wider 
range.     Facts  and  observations  bear  out  this  conclusion ;  for  a 
Sparrow- hawk,  while  hovering  in  the  air,  perceives  a  Lark  or 
other  small  bird,  sitting  on  the  ground,  at  twenty  times  the  dis- 
tance that  such  an  object  would  be  visible  to  a  man  or  dog. 
A  Kite,  which  soars  beyond  the  reach  of  human  vision,  yet 
distinguishes  a  lizard,  (ield-mouse,  or  bird,  and  from  this  lofty 
station  selects  the  tiny  object  of  his  prey,  descending  upon  it 
in  nearly  a  perpendicular  line.      But  it  may  also  be  added  that 
this  prodigious  extent  of  vision  is  likewise  accompanied  with 
equal  accuracy  and  clearness ;  for  the  eye  can  dilate  or  con- 
tract, be  shaded  or  exposed,  depressed  or  made  prutubetsnt, 
so  as  readily  to  assume  the  precise  form  suited  to  the  degree 
of  light  and  the  distance  of  the  object ;  the  organ  thus  answer- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  purpose  of  a  self-adjusting  telescope,  with  a 
shade  for  examining  the  most  luminous  and  dazzling  objects ; 
and  hence  the  Eagle  is  often  seen  to  ascend  to  the  higher 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  gazing  on  the  unclouded  sun  as  on 
an  ordinary  and  familiar  object. 

The  rapid  motions  executed  by  birds  have  also  a  reference 
to  the  perfection  of  their  vision ;  for  if  Nature,  while  she  en- 
dowed them  with  great  agility  and  vast  muscular  strength,  had 
left  them  as  short-sighted  as  ourselves,  their  latent  powers 
would  have  availed  them  nothing,  and  the  dangers  of  a  per- 
petually impeded  progress  would  have  repressed  or  extin- 
guished their  a-^—  We  may  then,  in  general,  consider  the 
celerity  with  which  an  animal  moves,  as  a  just  indication  ot 
the  perfection  of  its  visio"      A  bird,  therefore,  shooting  swiftlr 
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through  the  air,  must  undoubtedly  Ke  bett,,  ,(,,„ 
'lowly  deKribe,  a  waving  tract      T^e  ,«k      u    ^  ?*  *'''"'' 
carefully  through  bar»  of  wil^  elJn  V^T"^  *""'  ">'"« 
tinguished,  may  uem  tr.  ..J„    .  ""  'y"  *««  «»" 

rcIaUve  veio^Ja'dwl^Tt'nTh  "'"'"""  '°  •"''  ""'  ''' 
blind  individuJ,  of  t  rhu'man  "  It'^^^^^  '""""  °''°'"' 
apparatus  seem,  capable  ofTullv^f  'he  exquisite  aud.ory 
are  the  flicl.erings  ol  the  £t  ~i,         /'"'  °'  ''"""•     ^°' 

proportional  he^hfof^ren::  "^^^fT '  "  ^°"""^'  ''' 
ties  that  prevail  on  the  surface  are  thefj  "''"°"' '"'"T'''"- 
Wrds,  and  occupy  a  larglr    hare  of  ,h  ""^  P'""^  '" 

the  grovelling  quadrupell  Natl  ^TI  inceptions,  than  in 
out  this  supfrLtHf  v;ionbvZ  "'"•''''"'= '^'■"'''' 
elaborate  structure  of  itsTrr,;  L  ns"!?'\'°"''P'''="°"'  ""-^ 
proportion  to  the  bulk  ofT 'h  V  u  "*'  "■"  "'"'  "  '"'•8^^  '" 
also  more  delicatt  ^^ ^.^'r^^LT.^,  ^"""^''^  "  " 

rece.es  „ust  consequently  e'xciteZViVir """"''' 

Another  cause  of  difference  in  ,h^  ■  ■ 
quadrupeds  is  the  nature  of  the  ell™  '"^""'^"  "^  ^''ds  and 
Birds  know  better  than  !nn„  '^  f  "'  '"  "^'"^  •"'^X  "^e. 
air,  its  temperatu  e  «  different t  K^''"  °'  "^'"''"-  '"  '"e 
many  otherparticiL  Zb^tr'  T  K^'^'"'  '''="'''^'  ^^ 
adequate  conception.  Vheffo'te  '„  "^k"'  "°  """"^  "'^ 
cate  better  than  our  weather  gheTthT  "!'  '"''  '"'*'- 

in  that  voluble  fluid  •  for  oftfnT     I      ^"^"  ^^^^  ''W^n 
violence  of  the  wind'  and  s    ,"  /"  ^  '°''''''^''^  -""  ''•« 

VOL.  I,  —  *  '  ■ 
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•eiene  iky  and  a  bright  lun,  while  the  terrestrial  animali  re- 
main involved  in  darkneu  and  expoied  to  all  the  fury  of  the 
tempest.  In  twenty-four  houn  it  can  change  iti  climate,  and 
tailing  over  different  countries,  it  will  form  a  picture  exceeding 
the  powers  of  the  pencil  or  the  imagination.  'I°he  quadruped 
knows  only  the  spot  where  it  fced!<.  —  its  valley,  mounuin,  jr 
plain ;  it  has  no  conception  of  the  expanse  of  surface  or  o( 
remote  distances,  and  generally  no  desire  to  push  forward  its 
excursions  beyond  the  bounds  of  its  immediate  wants.  Hence 
remote  journeys  and  extensive  migrations  are  as  rare  among 
qtudrupeds  as  they  are  frequent  among  birds.  It  is  this 
desire,  founded  on  th*ir  acquaintance  with  foreign  countries, 
on  the  consciousness  of  their  expeditious  course,  and  on  their 
foresight  of  the  changes  that  will  happen  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  revolutions  of  seasons,  that  prompts  them  to  retire 
together  at  the  powerful  suggestions  of  an  unerring  instinct. 
When  their  food  begins  to  fail,  or  the  cold  and  heat  to  incom- 
mode them,  their  innate  feelings  and  latent  powers  urge  them 
to  seek  the  necessary  remedy  for  the  evils  that  threaten  their 
being.  Hie  inquietude  of  the  old  is  communicated  to  the 
young;  and  collecting  in  troops  by  common  consent,  influ- 
.^nced  by  the  same  general  wants,  impressed  with  the  approach- 
ing changes  in  the  circumstances  of  their  existence,  they  give 
way  to  the  strong  reveries  of  instinct,  and  wing  their  way  over 
land  and  sea  to  some  distant  and  better  country. 

Comparing  an'maU  with  each  other,  we  soon  perceive  that 
smell,  in  general,  is  much  more  acute  among  the  quadrupeds 
than  the  birds.  Even  the  pretended  scent  of  the  Vulture  is 
imaginary,  as  he  does  not  perceive  the  tainted  carri  in,  on 
which  he  feeds,  through  a  wicker  basket,  though  its  odor  is  as 
potent  as  in  the  open  air.  This  choice  also  of  decaying  flesh 
is  probably  regulated  by  his  necessities  and  the  deficiency  oi 
his  muscular  powers  to  attack  a  living,  or  even  tear  in  pieces  a 
recent,  prey.  The  structure  ol  the  olfactory  organ  in  birds  is 
obviously  inferior  to  that  of  quadrupeds ;  the  external  nostrils 
are  wanting,  and  those  odors  which  might  excite  sensation 
have  access  only  to  the  duct  leading  from  the  palate ;  and  even 
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or  ~  expands,  „  i„  .he  t^d^"!'"  ";"'^'""'.  •» 'arge. 

Pedi.  Md  Karcely  exceeded  1^.7  k  """  °^  *«  1'«"lni- 
ceive  with  what  Jii?  ,"';„«"„  'd'"'^  """"•  ^'^  P^" 
of  note,,  and  even  wo„|,  we  h  ?  k  P*"* '°°"' "'^"''ion. 
"earied  song,,  ,o  the^  irwa^hf  '°,"'""  '°  ""''  "»• 
l-on.  Their  ear  and  .h^,  are  ™  "'  ."'  '",'"  '""'f"'  '"f"- 
than  in  other  animal,,  Z  tZlT  ''''""'  ""''  P"*^^"' 
generally  agreeable.  A  CroVwhL  "  """^  "''P«'='°"»  ""d 
thou«u,dth  part  the  size  o?.^  '"•^'"^''y  more  than  the 
farther;  the  Nigh.i^a  "  can  Z  T'  T'  "^  """^  "  '"•  or 
'han  the  human  voicf.  \Z  dL  'f^"  *'"■  "'  ""»'= 

sound  dc.,end  entirely  on  he^T"'  """"  ""''  P"*"  of 
'he  support  and  contfnuance  o?  S''  °'  "■"'  '"»'"»;  •>« 
their  internal  emotions  '"  """«  '""'«  '"'ely  from 

o.h'erc,:;^^£j:,;'r;^  ::inr  *-  '^^'^  •^- '-  -^ 

cavity  that  augments  the  so  S'  TT"  '''°"  '"  ^  "^^S' 
-tent,  and  communicte  wi^  inel""'^ '°° '"' «'''"" 
capable  of  being  expande.l  w hh  .  ''''"""   *hich   are 

'he  body,  give  additS  .,:  1  h"';*  f."  '  ""'""  "«"'-'"« 
formation  oi  the  thorax,  the  lu2  and  a  f  r'"'  """""'  ""= 
w.eh  these,  seems  expressly  0^^.'^. ,  °'^''"'  connected 

lion  to  their  utterance.  '''""■''"^'l  to  «'ve  force  and  dura- 

Another  circumstance,  showing  ,i, 
birds,  is  the  distance  a'  wh.ch  thev  ^^^''^P"'^"  of  voice  in 
region,  of  the  atmosphere  tnll."'  ''"'^""'  '"  "^^  ""gher 
height  of  seventeen  thousand  fee,  f  T  ""^  "  ^"^'^  ">  'he 
Flocks  of  Storks  and  Geerm,v  '  "  "  """«  ■'"»'  visible. 
Withstanding  the  s^^  hey  11°;"?'     ''■«""•  -"-  -'• 

»-«H.;  'heir .,  .i„  therefLTi;::,\r  ^'Xudroi 
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more  than  three  miles,  and  is  at  least  four  times  as  powerful  as 
the  voice  of  men  and  quadrupeds. 

Sweetness  of  voice  and  melody  of  song  are  qualities  which  in 
birds  are  partly  natural  and  partly  acquired.  The  facility  with 
which  they  catch  and  repeat  sounds,  enables  them  not  only  to 
borrow  from  each  other,  but  often  even  to  copy  the  more  diffi- 
cult inflections  and  tones  of  the  human  voice,  as  well  as  of 
musical  instruments.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  tropical 
regions,  where  the  birds  are  arrayed  in  the  most  ^jlowing 
colors,  their  voices  are  hoarse,  grating,  singular,  or  terrific. 
Our  sylvan  Orpheus  (the  Mocking-bird),  the  Brown  Thrush, 
the  Warbling  Flycatcher,  as  well  as  the  Linnet,  the  Thrush, 
the  Blackbird,  and  the  Nightingale  of  Europe,  pre-eminent  for 
song,  are  all  of  the  plainest  colors  and  weakest  tints. 

The  natural  tones  of  birds,  setting  aside  those  derived  from 
education,  express  the  various  modifications  of  their  wants  and 
passions ;  they  change  even  according  to  different  times  and 
circumstances.  The  females  are  much  more  silent  than  the 
males ;  they  have  cries  of  pain  or  fear,  murmurs  of  inquietude 
or  solicitude,  especially  for  their  young ;  but  of  song  they  are 
generally  deprived.  The  song  of  the  male  is  inspired  by  ten- 
der emotion,  he  chants  his  affectionate  lay  with  a  sonorous 
voice,  and  the  female  replies  in  feeble  accents.  The  Nightin- 
gale, when  he  first  arrives  in  the  spring,  without  his  mate,  is 
silent ;  he  begins  his  lay  in  low,  faltering,  and  unfrequent  airs  ; 
and  it  is  not  until  his  consort  sits  on  her  eggs  that  his  en- 
chanting melody  is  complete :  he  then  tries  to  relieve  and 
amuse  her  tedious  hours  of  incubation,  and  warbles  more 
pathetically  and  variably  his  amorous  and  soothing  lay.  In  a 
state  of  nature  this  propensity  for  song  only  continues  through 
the  breeding  season,  for  after  that  period  it  either  entirely 
ceases,  becomes  enfeebled,  or  loses  its  sweetness. 

Conjugal  fidelity  and  parental  affection  are  among  the  most 
conspicuous  traits  of  the  feathered  tribes.  The  pair  unite  their 
labors  in  preparing  for  the  accommodation  of  their  expected 
progeny ;  and  during  the  time  of  incubation  their  participa- 
tion of  the  same  cares  and  solicitudes  continually  augments 
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their  mutual   attachment.      When  ,h, 

source  of  care  and  pleasure  oDen,  .  /°""^  '^^"'  "  "-» 
the  ties  of  affection ;  a  .the  tend"  ?'  "'"  ^''^"g«hening 
fefending  their  infant  bid  re  SlI  ^^f .  ^^^ -""«  and 
'x'th  parents.  The  warmth  of  aTI  ^  J°'"'  ""^ntion  of 
by  calm  and  steady  aUaehmem  IT7  '"  "'"^  — '"^d 
withou.  suffering  any  dStrn;  ..'  ''^  "^^'^^  "'«"J^. 
family.  ^  a-minution,  to  the  rising  branches  of  the 

-^^SClJ^ZXT  ""^ "'  '''^-  -^ 

tmues  commonly  through  i  e      Arlol  '  "l'  ''""''  ^°"- 

also  of  long  endurance   T  w.  t      ^     ^"^  """"^  '''"''''  ''  « 
Pewee  and  the  Blue- J'd  "ho  vea7  T"'"'  '"  °"  ^°""»°" 
quent  and  build  in  the  sime  n  ^  ".  "^'^  ^^^r  continue  to  fre- 
orchard  tree.     But    in  generT'th^'  "  '"''^  "  '"'^  ^-^y^^l 
expires  with  the  season,  after     '  h.      '"°?""°"  "'  ""^  ^'^'"^^ 
"f  reproduction,  in  th^  nZeLr     """f ''''^  '^'  '"'^""°"« 
spring.     The  appearance  even  of   ""  Ti  '''™^  °^  "^^  °«-- 
-hes  in  the  a,ftumn,The„  bo^'   1^'  '"'"^"°"  °"-  -- 
are  then  seen  in  the   ame  humll    *' /"^"'^  and  their  young 
they  arrive  again  amon"    ^TL        """''T'  "''''■     '''^^' 
often  by  themselves  arfclad  ;"  "'^'P""g•  "^^  "ales  in  flocks, 
-ith  vigorous  song^'aTer    he  chT  ',"  ""-^  ""P"^'  "^^'y^  and 
have  passed  the  l  n'er    tiev  no         1"''"'='  '"  ^''''^^  'hey 
wann-y  contest  the  Hg^^  tSerelcSet o^  '"^'-  "^ 

."arperC5arp;it^eX^--«-^^ 

ferently  at  what'^they  cal"  It  ^1    ^0^°'"^"^'  '"'"^- 
taste  appears  indeed  much  less  acute  thnn  I       ''"''=  "' 

■f-e  except  such  as  are  earn  voro      ^1'?"'"™''''^ '  '"' 
are,  in  general,  hard,  and  almor'rH;  ^"^'  ^"^  P^'^'« 

can  only  direct  them  thou.r^h  """'='^"°"^-   Sight  and  scent 
rior  degree     Tbe^L,  u^'  ''°'^"^  "'^  'atter  in  an  mfe- 

entire,.an.i„gtothem.     As  t  J:^r  t^iS":-:^-- J 
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with  teeth,  the  food  undergoes  no  preparation  in  the  mouth, 
but  is  swallowed  in  unbruised  and  untasted  morsels.  Yet  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  first  action  of  the  stomach,  or  its 
preparatory  ventriculus,  affords  in  some  degree  the  ruminating 
gratification  of  taste,  as  after  swallowing  food,  in  some  insectiv- 
orous and  carnivorous  birds,  the  motion  of  the  mandibles,  ex- 
actly like  that  of  ordinary  tasting,  can  hardly  be  conceived  to 
exist  without  conveying  some  degree  of  gratifying  sensation. 

The  clothing  of  birds  varies  with  the  habits  and  climates 
they  inhabit.  The  aquatic  tribes,  and  those  which  live  in 
northern  regions,  are  provided  with  an  abundance  of  plumage 
and  fine  down,  —  fro,-i  which  circumstance  often  we  may  form  a 
correct  judgment  of  their  natal  regions.  In  all  climates,  aqua- 
tic birds  are  almost  equally  feathered,  and  are  provided  with 
posterior  glands  containing  an  oily  substance  for  anointing 
their  feathers,  which,  aided  by  their  thickness,  prevents  the 
admission  of  moisture  to  their  bodies.  These  glands  are  less 
conspicuous  in  land  birds,  —  unless,  like  the  fishing  Eagles,  their 
habits  be  to  plunge  in  the  water  in  pursuit  of  their  prey. 

The  general  structure  of  feathers  seems  purposely  adapted 
both  for  warmth  of  clothing  and  security  of  flight.  In  the 
wings  of  all  birds  which  fly,  the  webs  composing  the  vanes,  or 
plumy  sides  of  the  feather,  mutually  interlock  by  means  of  reg- 
ular rows  of  slender,  hair-like  teeth,  so  that  the  feather,  except 
at  and  towards  its  base,  serves  as  a  complete  and  close  screen 
from  the  weather  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  an  impermeable  oar 
on  the  other,  when  situated  in  the  wing,  and  required  to  catch 
and  retain  the  impulse  of  the  air.  In  the  birds  which  do  not 
fly,  and  inhabit  warm  climates,  the  feathers  are  few  and  thin, 
and  their  lateral  webs  are  usually  separate,  as  in  the  Ostrich, 
Cassowary,  Emu,  and  extinct  Dodo.  In  some  cases  feathers 
seem  to  pass  into  the  hairs,  which  ordinarily  clothe  the  quadru- 
peds, as  in  the  Cassowar)',  and  others ;  and  the  base  of  the 
bill  in  many  birds  is  usually  surrounded  with  these  capillary 
plumes. 

The  greater  number  of  birds  cast  their  feathers  annually,  and 
appear  to  suffer  much  more  from  it  than  the  quadrupeds  dc 
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•rom  a  similar  change     Th,.  k...  <•  j  , 
'o  'ay.     The  season'of  mluL^   1    '°T   ^^''^^  -'  'his  .ime 
or  autumn,  and  their  r^ken'Je  Z       ''!''''"' °' '""""" 
'he  spring.     The  male  sometles  unT  "'''"^  "^'""'l  "» 

remarked,  an  additionaf™  r^SsT' T  "' '^^'^  ^'^^^''^ 
and  among  many  of  the  wadeil  .Z  I  ,  '^'°''  °''  ^""""er; 
pipers.  Ploven,,  and  0011!^  sir  '°°'''  '"''^''  "^  ^and- 
■n  'he  year,  so  that  thei'r  summer  'T"™"  ^  ■"°""  '*'« 
wholly  different.         •  """"  ""''  *'"'er  liveo-  appear. 

h^  ^^'^:ris  r~  '-''---^  -p^ed  hy 

able;  in  this  way  fh'ose  "ih'     rrakTre'^trlf  ''"'"' 
the  pursuit   of  the   strong  and  rJ  "'''''*'^  '"  elude    . 

greened  from  the  attacks  of.heir  '^'"°"\  ^'"^  "'  ^^en 
of  colors  assimilated  to  he  pt  r^T  u'  '"  "-^"gement 
for  subsistence  and  repose  .hX  W  ".''  '"°^'  '"^^'1"-' 
distinguished  from  the  tree  on  Jh  i  ''"'"'  ''  ^^^'^^'J""  be 
Snipe  from  the  soft  and  springv  »  'T^  '''  '°^  '  °'  'he 
The  Great  Plover  finds  its 3,!  -''=''  "  ^^'J"-'"'- 

which  its  colors  are  so  nicl  adanrn  ''J°  ''°"^  P'^<^^^-  '° 
observer  may  be  deceived  the  i  "'•  *'  '"°''  ^'-et 
of  by  the  Night  Hawk,  Partridg^  H  "er  "' H^'l' ^'^^^"'^^^ 
Quail,  the  young  brood  of  which  1,.  '  u""*^  ""=  ^™*"ean 
'ively  conscious  of  being  netl^""'  °."'''^  ^^"''d,  instinc- 
resemblance  ,0  the  brokeif  gSon'T  [''  ''™™  ""^'^  ^"^^e 
to  this  natural  concealment     Z  ,''^  "''''  "^'  •"^'^  ""«' 

protecting  artifice  is  often '  emoIoveTh  ."'^/''"'^"P"^^  ^"d 
render  the  appearance  of  th^r'  nS  Ih  ''  '°  ^°"'^^^'  « 
European  Wren  forms  it,  n.  ambiguous.     Thus  the 

a  hayrick;  eovere^ilh  itnTT^  "t'  ''''  "  ^^^-' 
clad  ;  or  made  of  green  moss,  when  the  dec  T  ''°''"  '^  ^ 
"  -s  built,  is  thus  covered  ■  and  ,t  ,.  .^^"^ '™"'' '°  "'hich 
leaves  only  a  concealed  ^Ltry  in  th";  f'  "'"''"^  "  ^l»ve, 
l^'rd,  by  external  patches  of  iTh  gtl'tr  """  ?""""'"«-  • 
ance  of  a  moss-grown  knot.  A  s  I'nH  7  „  «  "'''  '^'  'P^'"' 
our  Vellow-breasted  ^catch^.^^ni^.'^V^tEnt^ 
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Golden-crowned  Thrash  (Seiurus  aurocapiUus)  makes  a  nest 
like  an  oven,  erecting  an  arch  over  it  so  perfectly  resem- 
bling the  tussuck  in  which  it  is  concealed  that  it  is  only  dis- 
coverable by  the  emotion  of  the  female  when  startled  from  its 
covert. 

The  Butcher-bird  is  said  to  draw  around  him  his  feathered 
victims  by  treacherously  imitating  their  notes.  The  Kingfisher 
of  Europe  is  believed  to  allure  his  prey  by  displaying  the 
brilliancy  of  his  colors  as  he  sits  near  some  sequestered  place 
on  the  margin  of  a  rivulet ;  the  fish,  attracted  by  the  splen- 
dor of  his  fluttering  and  expanded  wings,  are  detained  while 
the  wily  fisher  takes  an  unerring  aim.'  The  Erne,  and  our 
Bald  Eagle,  gain  a  great  part  of  their  subsistence  by  watching 
the  success  of  the  Fish  Hawk,  and  robbing  him  of  his  finny  p,  ■■/ 
as  soon  as  it  is  caught.  In  the  same  way  also  the  rapacious 
Burgomaster,  or  Glaucous  Gull  (Laius  glauais),  of  the  North 
levies  his  tribute  of  food  from  all  the  smaller  species  of  his 
race,  who,  knowmg  his  strength  and  ferocity,  are  seldom  inclined 
to  dispute  his  piratical  claims.  Several  species  of  Cuckoo,  and 
the  Cow  Troopial  of  America,  habitually  deposit  their  eggs  in 
the  nests  of  other  small  birds,  to  whose  deceived  affisction  are 
committed  the  preservation  and  rearing  of  the  parasitic  and 
vagrant  brood.  The  instinctive  arts  of  birds  are  numerous ; 
but  treachery,  like  that  which  obtains  in  these  parasitic  species, 
is  among  the  rarest  expedients  of  nature  in  the  feathered 
tribes,  though  not  uncommon  among  some  insect  families. 

The  art  displayed  by  birds  in  the  constraction  of  their  tem- 
porary habitations,  or  nests,  is  also  deserving  of  passing 
attention.  Among  the  Gallinaceous  tribe,  including  our  land 
domestic  species,  as  well  as  the  aquatic  and  wading  kinds, 
scarcely  any  attempt  at  a  nest  is  made.  The  birds  which  swarm 
along  the  sea-coast  often  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  bare  ground, 
sand,  or  slight  depressions  in  shelving  rocks ;  governed  alone 
by  grosser  wants,  their  mutual  attachment  is  feeble  or  nugatory, 
and  neither  art  nor  instinct  prompts  attention  to  the  construc- 

1  The  bright  feathers  of  this  bird  enter  often  successfully,  with  others,  into 
the  composition  of  the  most  attractive  artificial  flies  employed  by  anglers. 
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s  to\r;aTe:ttraSrv'  '^^  ^-«  -  - 

.ic  birds  are  not  very  L.X  to  et  let)  '  °"^"  f"- 
remark  that  while  our  common  Geese  Ind'lIV  I'T'"  '° 
Fowls,  have  no  permanent  selectTve  aUachl  .  r  "l"  ^°'"""<^ 
.he  Canadian  Wild  Goose,  the  Eider  liT'd" ''"^  T"' 
are  constantly  and  faithfully  paired  thrn \  u '°'"^  ''"'^'^• 
that  this  negl-ect  of  accomm'odaUoT for  the^  "'^'^^^°"!  ^ 
cation  of  an  artificial  nest  rnm  ^"""^  '"  "'« <""''"- 

their  tribe,  has  less  Ire  1:^:^:  re  "  ^''  '"^  ''''  °' 
aid  than  with  the  hardv  and  nrZ  "'\'t''""""°"  "f  ">"tual 
cal,  coarse,  and  retiring  b^ds'     ir"'?  '""'^  °'"^"^  ""-"-  " 

show  considerable  addfes/nttarin?  T'  °' '^"" 
for  their  young;  i„  this  w  y  some  of  the  R^  "^T.f'"^  ''^'^""'^ 
the  Common  Puffin)  do  not  "mst  2  ^       '*"« 

Hke  the  Gulls,  who  Lher  r  ,  on  he  3:;';^"  ^'k  ""^  ''''' 
than  art  in  its  defence-  h,„     °  u  ,  ""'^  ""^  ""^'t '^^•'at, 

the  Alcas  form  a  dtp^urrj   T  h^"    '""'  """  ^""'^  "' 
Birds  of  the  same  .en  ,    li  '"''""'''  "'  ">^'^  ^rood. 

«cation.  T^r\^^is:-t:?SLr:rt"- 

rampart  of  mud,  and  enters  bv  a  „"''*'"""  ^  ^ugh-cast 
edge.  The  Cliff  Swallow  o  Bonapart  cone"'?  '"  "'  "P"" 
feathered  nest  in  a  receptacle  of  r»!-.'  '"  '''™  """J 
a  narrow-necked  P^rse '^reort'^Anl:  ■""' """'''""« 
Indian  seas,  forms  a  small  receptacle Ir  u  ''"'"'  ™  '"' 
of   interlaced  gelatinous    fibres 'po^erf   b     T""'    \"""'^ 

the  rarest  Llicacy^T;;  i'^Ml^innk^VKirr^ 
burrows  deep  into  the  frfnhl.  k     i       i-  Kmgfisher, 

.vo.-ng  in  hollow  trees-  and   .h-T  .     .  '   '^'^"^    ""eir 
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penters,  and  without  the  aid  of  any  other  chisel  than  theii 
wedged  bills. 

But  the  most  consummate  ingenuity  of  ornithal  architectutv 
is  displayed  by  the  smaller  and  more  social  tribes  of  birds,  who, 
in  proportion  to  their  natural  enemies,  foreseen  by  Nature,  are 
provided  with  the  means  of  instinctive  defence.  In  this  labor 
both  sexes  generally  unite,  and  are  sometimes  occupied  a  week 
or  more  in  completing  this  temporary  habitation  for  their 
ycjng.  We  can  only  glance  at  a  few  examples,  Aiefly  domes- 
tic ;  since  to  give  anything  like  a  general  view  of  this  subject 
of  the  architecture  employed  by  birds  would  iar  exceed  the 
narrow  limits  we  prescribe.  And  here  we  may  remark  that, 
after  migration,  there  is  no  more  certain  display  of  the  reveries 
of  instinct  than  what  presides  over  this  interesting  and  neces- 
sary labor  of  the  species.  .'Vnd  yet  so  nice  are  the  gradations 
betwixt  this  innate  propensity  and  the  dawnings  of  reason  that 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  upon  the  characteristics  of 
one  as  distinct  from  the  other.  Pure  and  undeviating  in- 
stincts are  perhaps  wholly  confined  to  the  invertebral  class  of 
animals. 

In  respect  to  the  habits  of  birds,  we  well  know  that,  like 
quadrupeds,  they  possess,  though  in  a  lower  degree,  the  capa- 
city for  a  certain  measure  of  what  may  be  termed  education, 
or  the  power  of  adding  to  their  stock  of  invariable  habits  the 
additional  traits  of  an  inferior  degree  of  reason.  Thus  in  those 
birds  who  have  discovered  (like  the  faithful  dog,  that  humble 
companion  of  man)  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  asso- 
ciating round  his  premises,  the  regularif  of  their  instinctive 
habits  gives  way,  in  a  measure,  to  improvable  conceptions.  In 
this  manner  our  Golden  Robin  (Icterus  baltimore),  or  Fiery 
Hang  Bird,  originally  only  a  native  of  the  wilderness  and  the 
forest,  is  now  a  constant  summer  resident  in  the  vicinity  of 
villages  and  dwellings.  From  the  depending  boughs  of  our 
towering  elms,  and  other  spreading  trees,  like  the  Oriole  of 
Europe,  and  the  Cassican  of  tropical  America,  he  weaves  his 
pendulous  and  purse-like  nest  of  the  most  tenacious  and  dur- 
able materials  he  can  collect.     These  naturally  consist  of  tli 
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the  security  of  his  loftv  and  "'  "  '  ^""''O".  and  conscious  of 
taken  up  his  welcomirinT'^"'^'''''^  ™"^'°'''  •>«« 
The  same  mo.i.es  of  c^„v  „"^Je  ZT'%°' T  ''""'^•'°"^- 
apparent  influence  on  ra„vro'"f°'I '''*'' ''^'' '''''' 
feathered  tribes;  the  BluXL^wLf  an" sIT  """"'"' 
inhabitants  of  the  wood,  ,r»  .      ^""•"°*s,  original 

Pigeons.     The  Catbrr^ofte,  u'°  '"'  '"'""'"'''  '^an  our 

for  the  convent  el?^^^^^^^ 

ing.  occasionally,  the  motions  of  tLf  '  '  ""'^  "'''''■ 
whistle  with  complacent  m^™v'  tenant,  answers  to  his 

his  intrusion.  -ATcl^onT'^'  V"'"'''  ="«"  ^°M"' 
and  coa.e  archj  cl~  J^eteVb: T"™'" ''"'"'P''' 
or  the  noisy  Jay  ,vho  seek  T,  ^  .      P"'"'"'=  ^""^l^"" 

for  protec^oJ  L^trnMri  HeT;'':  ^^^^^  ^--V. 

employed  in  their  no  s^, a".  '  Thit  '^'''"l"''"  "^^^  ^'"' 
ence  over  unvarying  iLS"  „  ^^^  ^g^c.ty  obtains  its  influ- 
birds,  may  readily^b^  eon '    "  d    T  ""^  "'"^  """^  '■^">"'^' 

venturous  associaL'^wTr  ^  Irw^h  Te  ''''  ""' 
which  requ  red  it  •  for  n«  =„  ,.  '"*  occasion 

reared  their  you" '  than  theTr  Z.  T  ""^  """"'^  """  «"''■" 
again  return.        *  ^"'  ""'"'"'  ^"^P'='°n  and  shyness 

rna::xrsivtroX"fTnvr'''^'  'i ""-'  •''"'^-^'"'^'■ 

little  variety  of  rr'T,  T^'"^ '"'^=^' °^  P°^«essing  but 
streams  anLae"s  "re  sca:^"r'°"l'  ?"'  P^'^^^'^'^  -^ere 
to  be  found.     The  eJenT      '"'•  '"""'"^'^  '""'^  "^ 
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the  umbrageous,  wild,  and  unpeopled  banksi  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  other  of  the  larger  rivers,  no  less  than  the  vast  pine-bar- 
rens of  the  Southern  States,  are  nearly  without  birds  as  perma- 
nent residents.  In  crossing  the  desolate  piny  glades  of  the 
South,  with  the  exception  of  Creepers,  Nuthatches,  Wood- 
peckers, Pine  Warblers,  and  flo<:ks  of  flitting  Ijrks  (SturneUa), 
scarcely  any  birds  are  to  be  seen  till  we  approach  the  mean- 
ders of  some  stream,  or  the  precincts  of  a  plantation.  The 
food  of  birds  being  extremely  various,  they  consequently  con- 
gregate only  where  sustenance  is  to  be  obtained ;  watery  situa- 
tions and  a  diversified  vegetation  are  necessary  for  their  support, 
and  convenient  for  their  residence ;  the  fniits  of  the  garden 
and  orchard,  the  swarm:  of  insects  which  follow  the  progress  of 
agriculture,  the  grain  which  we  cultivate,  —  in  short,  everything 
which  contributes  to  our  luxuries  and  wants,  in  the  way  of 
subsistence,  no  less  than  the  recondite  and  tiny  enemies  which 
lessen  or  attack  these  various  resources,  all  conduce  to  the 
support  of  the  feathered  race,  which  consequently  seek  out  and 
frequent  our  settlements  as  humble  and  useful  dependents. 

The  most  ingenious  and  labored  nest  c.  .til  the  North  Amer- 
ican birds  is  that  of  the  Orchard  Oriole,  or  Troopial.  It  is 
suspended,  or  pensile,  like  that  of  the  Baltimore  Bird,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  hair,  constantly  constructed  of  native  mate- 
rials, the  principal  of  which  is  a  kind  of  tough  grass.  7h5 
blades  are  formed  into  a  sort  of  platted  purse  but  little  inferior 
to  a  coarse  straw  bonnet ;  the  artificial  labor  bestowed  is  so 
app.irent  that  Wilson  humorously  adds,  on  his  showing  it  to  a 
matron  of  his  acquaintance,  betwixt  joke  and  earnest,  she 
asked  "  if  he  thought  it  could  not  be  taught  to  dam  stock- 
ings." Every  one  has  heard  of  the  Tailor  Bird  of  India  (Syh'ia 
sutoria)  ;  this  little  architect,  by  way  of  saving  labor  and  gain- 
ing security  fo.'  its  tiny  fabric,  sometimes  actually,  as  a  seam- 
stress, sews  together  the  edges  of  two  le.ives  of  a  tree,  in  which 
her  nest,  at  the  extremity  of  the  branch,  is  then  secured  for  the 
period  of  incubation.  .Among  the  Syh'ias,  or  Warblers,  there 
is  a  species,  inhabiting  Florida  and  the  West  Indies,  the 
Syh'ia  pensilis,  which  forms  its  woven,  covered  nest  to  rock  in 
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the  air  at  the  end  of  two  suspending  strings,  rather  than  trust 
It  to  the  wily  enemies  by  which  it  is  surroumled  ;  the  entrance 
for  security,  is  also  from  below,  and  through  a  winding  vestibule' 
Our  little  cheerful  and  almost  domestic  Wren  (Tnglodylti 
fulvus),  which  so  often  disputes  with  the  Martin  and  the  Blue- 
bird the  possession  of  the  box  set  up  for  their  accommmlalion 
in  the  garden  or  near  the  house,  in  his  native  resort  of  a  hollow 
tree,  or  the  shed  of  some  neglected  out-house,  begins  his  fabric 
by  forming  a  barricade  of  crooked  interlacing  twigs,  —  a  kind 
of  chevaux-dt./risi,  -  for  the  defence  of  his  internal  habitation, 
leaving  merely  a  very  small  entrance  at  the  upper  edge     The 
industn,  of  this  little  bird,  anj  his  affection  for  his  mate,  are 
somewhat  remarkable,  as  he  frequently  completes  his  habita- 
tion without  aid,  and  then  searches  out  a  female  on  whom  to 
bestow  It ;  but  not  being  always  successful,  or  the  premises  not 
satisfactory  to  his  mistress,  his  labor  remains  sometimes  with- 
out reward,  and  he  continues  to  warble  out  his  lay  in  solitude. 
The  same  gallant  habit  prevails  also  with  our  recluse  Wren  of 
the  marshes.      Wilson's  Marsh  Wren  (TroglodyU,  palusMs), 
nstead  of  courting  the  advantages  of  a  proximity  to  our  dwel- 
hngs,  lives  wholly  among  the  reed-fens,  suspending  his  mud- 
plastered  and  circulariy  covered  nest  usually  to  the  stalks  of 
he  plant  he  so  much  affects.     Another  marsh  species  inhabits 
the  low  and  swampy  meadows  of  our  vicinity  ( Troglodytfs  ire- 
v.ros,ns)   and  with  ready  address  constructs  its  globular  nest 
wholly  of  the  intertwined  sedge-grass  of  the  tussock  on  which 

retreats  but  for  the  purpose  of  distant  migration,  and  avoid 
their  own"""  '"  ""*"'*'  '"'"^""S'  =^*'>'  «»«  °f  ^^^^V  but 
Among  the  most  extraordinary  habitations  of  birds,  illustra- 
Tn  r^  ">^''""i^^  i"v«^"tion,  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
he  Bengal  Grosbeak,  whose  pensile  nest,  suspended  from  the 

cloth,  in  the  form  of  a  large  bottle,  with  the  entrance  down- 
wards; It  consists  also  of  two  or  three  chambers,  supposed  to 
be  occasionally  illuminated  by  the  fire-flies,  which,  however 
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only  comtitute  a  put  of  the  food  it  probably  conveys  for  the 
support  of  ito  young.     But  the  most  extraordinary  instinct  of 
thu  kind  known,  is  exhibited  by  the  Sociable,  or  Republican 
(-rosbeak  (foetus  sotim,  CuvreR),  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
In  one  tree,  according  to  Mr.  Paterson,  there  could  not  b^ 
fewer  than  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  of  these  nests 
covered  by  one  general  roof,  resembling  that  of  a  thatched 
house,  and  projecting  over  the  entrance  of  the  nest.    Their 
common  industry  almost  resembles  that  of  bees.     Beneath  this 
roof  there  are  many  entrances,  each  of  which  forms,  as  it  were 
a  regular  street,  with  nests  on  either  side,  about  two  inches  dis-' 
tant  from  each  other.    The  material  which  they  employ  in  this 
buildmg  IS  a  kind  of  fine  grass,  whose  seed,  also,  at  the  same 
time  serves  them  for  food. 

That  birds,  besides  their  predilection  for  the  resorts  of  men 
are  also  capable  of  appreciating  consequences  to  themselves 
and  young,  scarcely  admits  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  ■  they  are 

the  probability  of  danger  or  the  immunities  of  favor      We  talk 
of  the  cunning  of  the  Fox  and  the  watchfulness  of  f     teasel  ■ 
but  the  Eagle,  Hawk.  Raven.  Crow.  Pye,  and  Blackbird  as- 
sess those  traits  of  shrewdness  and  caution  which  would  seem 
to  arise  from  reflection  and  prudence.    They  well  know  the 
powerful  weapons  and  wiles  of  civilized  man.     Without  beine 
able  to.«.///w.r,  -a  vulgar  idea,  _  the  Crow  and  Blackbird 
at  once  suspect  the  character  of  the  fatal  gun  ;  they  will  alight  on 
the  backs  of  cattle  without  any  show  of  apprehension,  and  the 
P^e  even  hops  upon  them  with  insulting  and  garrulous  playful- 
ness ;  but  he  flies  instantly  from  his  human  enemy,  and  seems, 
by  his  deprecating  airs,  aware  of  the  proscription  that  affects 
his  existence.     A  man  on  horseback  or  in  a  carriage  is  much 
less  an  object  of  suspicion  to  those  wily  birds  than  when  alone  • 
and  I  have  been  frequently  both  amused  and  surprised,  in  the 

sunw      '"k  '^"''  "^'"'^"^  "'  "'^  Common  Blackbirds  n 
an  ng  from  che  ploughing  field,  with  looks  of  alarm,  at  the 

Z  h<     I  ?'"  ■"?'  '' ''"''"''  '■'■°"'  ''"'^  ™°'«  dangerous  than 
the  black  slave,  whose  furrow  they  closely  and  familiarly  fol- 
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'owed,  for  the  inwct  food  i,  ,ff„^   ,    .  ""'" 

;;ny  appearance  of  dS,  t^^,"' Jj™'  -""out  be.„yin« 
»><  capacity  for  change  of  di.pojL  .k""''  /""''"  ^"^^  '< 
'ong  operated  upon  our  dn™  T  ""'"  "»'  which  ha.  to 

-  ''..'Ton  siigh.rg;7eir;Xh  '''■-•'''•'--'■"" 

«>uble.  and  sacrificed  wi.hoSregTe"'  Ho  '!it'"""''  '"''°"« 
"  of  our  Goose  and  Duck  in  thflr     •> ,         ''"^""«  'he  hab- 
n«"d  of  that  excessive  a    1    i^7S.  f"'^  '"-"-^  condition  ! 
'o  the.r  savage  nature,  they  ^0^.     ^'"'"°'"'"*«.  »  peculiar 
cattle,  and  hardly  ^h^Tl^Z' Z'Z'  *f  ""=  •^°"'"'- 
'»  a  very  ban-dog,  --  noisv   L,Kw       ^   ^-     '*'>''  ""e  Gander 
"otice  of  the  s.rLer"s  Z't,^"^'    «'  ""^  ^°'""°''''  •>«  Pves 
-ddlingschool-bof  ^X;;-  ■;  f-  'he  terror  of'^.he 
;s  reported  of  an.i,,ui,y,  that  by"he  r       T'"^  '"°°^'  ""<'  " 
ulness  they  once  saved  the  Rom  1  ^f'^'''^  ""''  w^'ch- 

;  .^position  of  these  binls  changTb/do"""-  •  ''°'  °"'^  '^  ""= 
'he.r  stn,„g  instinct  to  migratbn-n^  domestication,  but  even 
-holly  annihilated.  InstTToSniLTh  "'""^  '°"«'"«''  "« 
«-ng  their  way  to  distant  regionV  h  ^V*"'  T  ""'"'"''  ""'■'•' 
|«^'Petual  abund..nce  attendant    'f.*  ^""""'"'^  '"  «he 

■n^tinct  can  thus  be  des,  Id  ^  1      ^        '"'  ''''"'■     " 
stances,  need  we  wonder7at  ,WsM?'     '"  ""'"'^'^  "''^'"■ 
g«nce  is  capable  also  o    anl^he    T'"^  T** '""«' '"'^"'■ 
-iaptedtonewhabitsandunnattll'  r^'  ^'  '"•Pwvement, 
"'"'"going  the  slavety  of  T2lT  I     """''^    ^^"^  ""hou 
"■">•  -nsible  of  immlhLs  and  ore  *°";  '^"'  ''""'  "--"«= 
^"l"-^'icand  rude  family  of  bWs  XT" '  ""^  '"  ""^  ^""= 
'l"o'e  the  tame  habits  of  the  ™n^'"'""°"''^  ''^  -"ay 
'"her  countries,  where  they  breed  f„       ."'-"''"     '"  ^"'''"'^  -"d 
'I'eir  valuable  down  an  obfect  of   '  ""'"'^"  '^  '°  ''"der 

'"  be  killed  under  legal  penaL    anr^^'  ""'^  ^"  '""''"dden 
"^■e  security,  thev  sit  on  ^h.^'  "'  '^  ^""^  "f 'his  legisla- 

of  ".an,  an'd  a:re  ^ely  ^s'Tm^'r'^' ''^ '••-PP--h 
I'-ding,  as  our  tamed  nuck,     N^  "''  '"""«  ""^  '«-°°  °f 

-'ednnti,they„:i-S-;::--tl;Lrt 
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however,  the  but  tint,  with  its  eggs  and  down,  to  the  lining 
of  which  the  i.iale  i<  now  obliged  to  contribute,  be  take-  iway, 
they  «agnr;,)iisly  leave  the  premiies,  without  return.  Tl  j  pious 
Storlis,  in  Holland,  protected  Sy  law  for  their  usefulness,  build 
their  nests  on  the  tops  of  houses  and  churches,  often  in  the 
midst  oi  cities,  in  boxes  prepared  for  them,  like  those  for  our 
Martins;  and,  walking  about  the  streets  and  gardens  without 
apprehension  of  danger,  perform  the  usual  office  of  domestic 
scavengers. 

That  birds,  like  our  more  sedentary  and  domestic  quadru- 
peds, are  capable  of  exhibiting  att.Achment  to  those  who  feed 
and  attend  them,  is  uniieniablc.     Deprived  of  other  society, 
some  of  our  more  intelligent  species,  particularly  the  Thrushes, 
soon  learn  to  seek  out  the  company  of  their  friends  or  protec- 
tors of  the  human  species.     The  Drown  Thrush  and  Mocking 
Bird   become  in  this  way  extremely   f.imiliar,  cheerful,  and 
capriciously  playful ;  the  former,  in  particular,  courts  the  atten- 
tion of  his  master,  follows  his  steps,  complains  when  neglected, 
flies  to  him  when  suffered  to  be  at  large,  and  sings  and  reposes 
gratefully  perched  on  hia  hand,  —  in  short,  by  all  his  actions  he 
appears  capable  of  real  and  affectionate   itf-.,'  ment,    iiirf   is 
jealous  of  every  rival,  particularly  any  other  bird,  which  he 
persecutes  from  his  presence  with  unceasing  hatred.     His  pet- 
ulant dislike  to  particular  objects  of  less  moment  is  also  dis- 
played by  various  tones  and  gestures,  which   soon   become 
sufficiently  intelligible  to  those  who  are  near  him,  as  well  as 
his   notes  of  gratulation  and   satisfaction.     His   language   of 
fear  and  surprise  could  never  be  mistaken,  and  an  ir' ration  oi 
his  guttural  low  /sierr,  tsherr,  on  these  occasions,  answers  as 
a  premonitory  warning  when  any  danger  awaits  him  from  the 
sly  approach  of  rat  or  s<iuirrel.     As  I  have  now  descended,  as 
I  may  say,  to  the  actual  biography  of  one  of  these  birds,  which 
I  raised  and  kept  uncaged  for  some  time,  I  may  also  add,  th:U 
besides  a  playful  turn  for  mischief  and  interruption,  in  whli  h 
he  would  sometimes  snatch  off  the  paper  on  which  I  was  writ- 
ing, tie  had  a  good  degree  of  curiosity,  and  was  much  surprised 
one  day  by  a  large  springing  beetle  or  Elater  (E.  ocellatus). 
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c.u.iou.ly  approached  , he  ZwhTZ  *'''  T  """"'"«  '  •>' 
and  in  an  under-.one  confcS  I  '^  ""^  '^''"'"«  "'"(f. 

Jumping  motion  of  .he  hu«,nlrr , '"'''''' '''^•''"' ''^' 
bolder,  and  pe,ceiving..  had  a  ^ar"    .^'  '.'"«"">«  became 

prisoner  between  temerity  and  iJf!?  '°  '""'='"  «  «h.- 

alarmed  or  offended,  he  lla.^lfl'^?-  ^'"  *'""  """y 
biH  all  friendly  appt.che"  at  'f  '"  '"'  '°'''"'  P'^^b,  for. 
and  angry  * J.^''^'=  .V'  ^^J' »!■"'  '-t^"'  "^  '"»  '"« 
tram,  wao  al„  much  amutd  b^  1  f  JT"^^'  ""'"''"•  ^'■ 
'his  bird,  and  relate,  rarone^hi^hhr^u'"'"^^"'  ""y 
hard  bread-crumb,,  found  when  .h'  .  7u'  "^'"^  ^°"'^  °f 

rational  remedy  in  softenl  Ihem  Z  'I      "  ""°'"'  "  '''y 
«ater;  he  likewise,  by  exwrienc^'n^         J  '"  *■"  "'»^'  °' 
P'icKofthe  wasp,  on  S  he  L  ''°  u'l''  """'  "'' '^'"f"' 
trading  their  sti^g,.     Bm  i.  iulH  LT'''  '^  "''^''"'='1  by  ex- 
«o  follow  ou,  .he«  ghmm  rir'of^„  °°''''°""'"'^  ■»'""«« 
a«  well  in  bird,  as  in  our  mo!^  „    '"'^"'S"".  which   exist 
remarkable  t.Ient  of  the  plrrT    "-"""  l"'"'""^^'-     The 
human  voice  ha,  long  LnZl     -,;"""  '''  '°""  °^  '"«= 
and  well.authenticated^coum  of  ih,         '"°''  ""-ordinary 
common  ash-colored  sp™,  1      ,""1°"^  °'  """^  °^  'be 
O'Kelly  bought  for  a  hund^/  °'  "  '"'''  """ch  Colonel 

vidual  no,  only  r  peaLd  a  lfa"tT  t  ^"''°'-  ™»  '""i- 
<.««...,^manyVe'tion,'  and'w^,  ablef  v  7"'™"''  ""' 
tunes.     While  thus  engaged  it  rat,  u""'  "  ^"""^  °f 

ance  of  science,  and  po,s«L^  ,!,h  "'"'  '^'  ""=  "?!«"- 

'hat  if  by  chance  it  mUtook  a  tlf^'''''  "'  '"  »  accumte, 
where  the  mistake  wTSe  co  r^  '  Tl!"  "^^"'°  '"<=  »>" 
regular  «me,  go  again  thr^ujk  .he tho r w^  1"  '"""« 
ness.  So  celebrated  wa,  thi,  sunfrislr  l  ^  .  P'"^"  "''«■ 
notice  of  it,  death  appeared  in  .I"  r  \'^''  ""  '"'""^0' 
for  the  9th  of  October:. 8o,     In  fhi,  ""  ^^^■''"«  P°^'" 

beside,  her  great  musical  facult  e,  she  coT'  "  '^  ""''^'  "'^^ 
articulately,  and  give  her  orden  ik t  !.        """""  ''"  *""' 
^">  <.~e  ="  m  a  manner  approaching  to 
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rationality.  She  was,  at  the  time  of  her  decease,  supposed  to 
be  more  -ban  thirty  years  of  age.  The  colonel  was  repeat- 
edly offered  five  hundred  guineas  a  year  for  the  bird  by 
persons  who  wished  to  make  a  public  exhibition  of  her;' but 
out  of  tenderness  to  his  favorite  he  constantly  refused  the 
offer. 

The  story  related  by  Goldsmith  of  a  parrot  belonging  to 
Kmg  Henry  the  Seventh,  is  very  amusing,  and  possibly  true      It 
was  kept  in  a  room  in  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  overlooking 
the  Thames,  and  had  naturally  enough  learned  a  store  of  boat- 
men's phrases ;  one  day,  sportmg  somewhat  incautiously.  Poll 
fell  mto  the  river,  but  had  rationality  enough,  it  appears  to 
make  a  profitable  use  of  the  words  she  had  learned,  and  ac- 
cordmgly  vociferated,  "A  boat!  twenty  pounds  for  a  boat '  " 
This  welcome  sound  reaching  the  ears  of  a  waterman,  soon 
brought  assistance   to  the   Parrot,  who   delivered   it  to  the 
king,  with  a  request  to  be  paid  the  round  sum  so  readily  prom- 
ised by  the  bird ;  but  his  Majesty,  dissatisfied  with  the  exor- 
bitant demand,  agreed,  at  any  rate,  to  give   him   what  the 
bird  should  now  award;  in  answer  to  which  reference  Poll 
shrewdly  cried,  "  Give  the  knave  a  groat !  "  ' 

The  story  given  by  Locke,  in  his  "Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding,"  though  approaching  closely  to  rationality  and 
apparently  improbable,  may  not  be  a  greater  effort  than  could 
have  been  accomplished  by  Colonel  O'Kelly's  bird  This 
Parrot  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Prince  Maurice  then 
governor  of  Brazil,  who  had  a  curiosity  to  witness  its  powers 
The  bird  was  introduced  into  the  room,  where  sat  the  prince 
in  company  with  several  Dutchmen.  On  viewing  them  the 
Parrot  exclaimed,  in  Portuguese,  "  What  a  company  of  white 
men  are  here  !  "  Pointing  to  the  prince,  they  asked,  "  Who  is 
that  man?"  to  which  the  Parrot  replies,  " Some  general  or 

';„  il!  P"""  "°*  ^^^^'  "J"™™  "hat  place  do  you 
come?  The  answer  was,  "From  Marignan."  "To  whom 
do  you  belong?"  It  answered,  "To  a  Portuguese."  "What 
do  you  do  there  ?  "  To  which  the  Parrot  replit  :.  "  I  look  after 
chickens  ! "    The  prince,  now  laughing,  exclaimed,  -  Vou  look 
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after  chickens  I "    To  whirh  p„ii 

/.-and  I  W  wen  e^t  h     L'to  H'-Tr''  "^"' 
same  mstant  in  the  n  .,..,  of  a  caTlil.  K      J  ?'""'''"«  ^'  ""^ 
The  docility    .>■  birds  ■.,'/. '^^I''"* '"■°°d-hen. 

depends,  of  cou   e.  .pou  ti^e    'IT^-^'"^  expressing  sounds 

hearing.-assisudci.oZ  oi;":.     K,°'  "'"'  ^"'"^^  ''"d 
The  imitative  actions  ^a  ■      '  "-""'"^""ble  power  of  memory 

as  Goldfinches,  L^ar^^^ri^---^^^^ 
c-.rious  as  their  expression  of  ^''^l    T'  ''""'  '^ 
■ted  in  England  some  of  thesrh^H.'  ,     ^°™^"  "'>"'- 

death,  and  was  held  up  by  the  LJor  c'l""'  °k  "''''=''  '"■™"'^'^'' 
active  signs  of  life,  a  second  k,^  ! '""'°""  """""'"K  '"'y 
with  its  claws  in  the  a^     A  thL  "^^  """^  °"  ">«  head, 

-^et.with  paiis  oTits^tirA'r«r^^^°'"«'<' 

Venetian  girl   looking  out  at  a  ^^.in  «        """»<:ked  a 

soldier,  and  mounted  guard  as  a  T ^°";  "^  "^"^  ""^'^  ^^^ 
cannonier,  with  a  cap  on  its  Ltd  fi"'"  ^'  ^""^  '^^ '• 
and  with  a  match  in  i^  c"aw  dith  \"^°'^  °"  "^  ^''°"'der, 
same  bird  also  acte^as 1 1  S' ' '"l"  ^^""°"-  The 
barrow,  as  it  were  to  ,1,       "°""'^'^'''  "-as  wheeled  in  a  little 

before  Ihe  comZy/";  t7£/'':  '''''''  *'  «-  -t 
and  .he  last  bird  stood  ami  t  alschTge'o  '"'  I'T""'"'^ 
without  showing  any  sign  of  f^^^''^'^'^^  "'^  small  fireworks, 

weisttSt^r^isrs^ri^^r"--'^''-^ 

Frenchman  named  Dujon  •  one  o  ./;  1 '°  '^'°'  ^V  " 
shot  at,  and  falling  down  as  if  d  H  '"'^"''^  "^^'^'"^e 
wheelbarrow  and  conveyed  7J  bv      '  ""^  ."•"   '"'°  ^  «"'« 

The  docility  of  the  CanaVS  Go.Hr  k  ■  "'  '°'"'^''«'- 
severe  education,  put  in  f^r  comn^v     ^'^  "  ""'^'  ^y  '''"t  °' 
and  we  cannot  deny  tl  the  tT  T  '''"'  '^''  "^  "-e  dog; 
•cind  of  rational  intem^nce  e  S"d  b""'""  '  ^'"^  °^''-« 
quadrupeds,_an  incipienrknoi ldl~  °'°"  ^^^^^^ 
removed  from  the  unimprovaUe TnH^     I     "'^  ^"^  ='^'=«  <■" 
instinct.     Nature  probrbrSe  jfs  ST'''!,'^-'-^ 
animated  machines  than  we  are  an^  .  Producing  such 

themutabilityofcircumsUncesbUhichaCr''  '"' '■"''^''       ' 
r  wnicn  almost  every  animated 
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being  is  surrounded,  there  seems  to  be  a  frequent  demand  for 
that  relieving  invention  denied  to  those  animals  which  are 
solely  governed  by  inflexible  instinct. 

The  velocity  with  which  birds  are  able  to  travel  in  tli.>ir 
aerial  element  has  no  parallel  among  terrestrial  animals ;  and 
this  powerful  capacity  for  progressive  motion  is  bestowed  in 
aid  of  their  peculiar  wants  and  instinctive  habits.    The  swiftest 
horse  may  perhaps  proceed  a  mile  in  something  less  than  two 
minutes ;  but  such  exertion  is  unnatural,  and  quickly  fatal.     An 
Eagle,  whose  stretch  of  wing  exceeds  seven  feet,  with  ease  and 
majesty,  and  without  any  extraordinary  effort,  rises  out  of  sight 
in  less  than  three  minutes,  and  therefore  must  fly  more  than 
three  thousand  five  hundred  yards  in  a  minute,  or  at  the  rate 
of  sixty  miles  in  an  hour.     At  this  speed  a  bird  would  easily  per- 
form a  journey  of  six  hundred  miles  in  a  day,  since  ten  hours 
only  would  be  required,  which  would  allow  frequent  halts,  and 
the  whole  of  the  night  for  repose.     Swallows  and  other  migra- 
tory birds  might  therefore  pass  from  northern  Europe  to  the 
equator  in  seven  or  eight  days.     In  fact,  Adanson  saw,  on  the 
coast  of  Senegal,  Swallo.vs  that  had  arrived  there  on  the  9th  of 
October,  or  eight  or  nine  days  after  their  departure  from  the 
colder  continent.     A  Canary  Falcon,  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Lerma, 
returned  in  sixteen  hours  from  Andalusia  to  the  island  of  Tene- 
riffe,  —  a  distance  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles.     The  Gulls 
of  Barbadoes,  according  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  make  excursions  in 
flocks  to  the  distance  of  more  than  two  hundred  miles  after 
their  food,  and  then  return  the  same  day  to  their  rocky  roosts. 
If  we  allow  that  any  natural  powers  come  in  aid  of  the 
instinct  to  migration,  so  powerful  and  uniform  in  birds,  besides 
their  vast  capacity  for  motion,  it  must  be  in  the  perfection  ana 
delicacy  of  their  vision,  of  which  we  have  such  striking  ex- 
amples in  the  rapacious  tribes.     It  is  possible  that  at  times 
they  may  be  directed  principally  by  atmospheric  phenomena 
alone ;  and  hence  we  find  that  their  appearance  is  frequently 
a  concomitant  of  the  approaching  season,  and  the  wild  Petrel 
of  the  ocean  is  not  the  only  harbinger  of  storm  and  coming 
change.     The  currents  of  the  air,  in  those  which  make  exten- 
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sive  voyages,  are  sedulously  employed  •  anrf  h 
seasons,  when  they  are  usually  in       .   '  ^'""'^'  ^*  "rt^w 

or  departure  accelerated  by  ?"orh!°"H"'  '"'  '"^'^  ^"i-' 
That  birds  also  should  i' aJeTof  '1°"  °' "«"''"'''• 
journeys  from  the  acutene^  of  the  r  '  "^"'"'^8^  ''"  '^eir 

M  than   the  capacity  of rdolt'T"' "'"''' "'°''=  """'l"- 

™aster,  for  man/mile's  Ssucclil°t;r  "'  ''"' °^  "'■^ 
«^Ps.     It  is  said,  indeed  in  rZt.^        """*  "^^"^  °f  ^^ 

that  the  Passenge  ,  or  Ca^vLp  '''''"  °'"""'  ^""J^'^'"". 
to  the  place  from  whence  it  fs  h*'"^'  "  "°'  ""^'"  '°  '^tum 
in  an  open  wicker  bLket  admSf '  '"'"'  '  *"  '=°"-y«'J 
-enety.  Many  of  our  btds  trevfr  mT  °'  •"'^  ""'^'"^ 
great   valleys   and    river.cour,«       ^    u  '""'""'^^'y  the 

southern  or  warmer  destn"l„'   T^   ''""^  '°«'^'^^   their 

the  Connecticut,  the  HuT^Tljnr  ^"'''  """^^^  "^ 

the  Santee,  and  Lre  partuhrlv  he      T  m-  ""^  «"^'J-h-na, 

in  part,  the  leading  route   of  ou,'       T  ^'"''''PP^-  "^  °ften, 

mysterious  as  is  the  —  andT^^"^  •"'"'•     ^"'' '°  ^^^^t 

those  of  all  other  coun7n^'whe"e  fhTv"""  °'  °"  "'""'■  '*^ 

tination  of  many  is  rendered  ceV^  "'"'°'"  "  ""'  ""^  ''«- 

southern  parts  of  the  Union  or  ^h'^"'  "'•  '°°"  ''  ^'  ^'"''  ""e 

;co.  .o  Which  they  L^r^r  t  thS  ^'^  °^f- 

they  were  nearly  or  wholly  nntn.  '"^."'■nter;  for  now,  where 

by  thousands,  an'd  flitttel"  I  iLTer  ''''  'r°"« 
of  autumn.     It  is  curiou,  m  „k  .        showenng  leaves 

adventurous  instinct™  ^mSr^^^^^^^  of  this 

tivorous  species  which  wholly  kave  u^Ll""""'"^  '""^^ 
regions  of  the  tropics.  Many  oen  f  7  T^'^  ^'^  S^^i^"" 
through  Mexico  overland?  to  these  thV°  h'!"  '"""'"'°" 
merely  an  amusing  and  varied  feas  But  7  '°r''  '^ 
number,  who  keep  too  far  toward  the  ,  "  "'"^'^  """"" 

ocean-bound  penLula  of  Fr.t^  '""'  ^'^  '='""  "-e 

age  ,s  presented,  the  :^ifrc2:;,rur,:'"°" ''^"^'^°^- 
young  and  inexperienced  as  wel   as Th    o^d  "T"'  '^  "'^ 

--  voyagers  w-;l-l-^-P;-.^o^ 
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fames;  but  baffled  by  storms  and  contraiy  gales,  they  often 
suffer  from  want,  and  at  times,  like  the  Quails,  become  victims 
to  the  derouring  waves.  On  such  unfortunate  occasions  (as 
Mr.  Bullock  •  witnessed  in  a  voyage  near  to  Vera  Cruz  Ute  in 
autumn),  the  famished  travellers  familiarly  crowd  the  decks  of 
the  vessel,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  rest  and  a  scanty  meal 
preparatory  to  the  conclusion  of  their  unpropitious  flight. 

Superficial  observers,  substituting  their  own  ideas  for  facts 
are  ready  to  conclude,  and  frequently  assert,  that  the  old  and 
young,  before  leaving,  assemble  together  for  mutual  departure  • 
this  may  be  true  in  many  instances,  but  in  as  many  more  a 
different  arrangement  obtains.    The  young,  often  instinctively 
vagrant,  herd  together  in  separate   flocks  previous   to   their 
departure,  and  guided  alone  by  the  innate  monition  of  Nature 
seek  neither  the  aid  nor  the  company  of  the  old  ;  consequently 
m  some  countries  flocks  of  young  of  particular  species  are  alone 
observed,  and  in  others,  far  distant,  we   recognize  the  old. 
From  parental  aid  the  juvenile  company  have  obtained  all  that 
Nature  intended  to  bestow,  —  existence  and  education;   and 
they  are  now  thrown  upon  the  world  among  their  numerous 
companions,  with  no  other  necessary  guide  than  self-preserving 
instinct.     In  Europe  it  appears  that  these  bands  of  the  young 
always  affect  even  a  warmer  climate  than  the  old ;  the  aeration 
of  their  blood  not  being  yet  complete,  they  are  more  sensible 
to  the  ngors  of  cold.     The  season  of  the  year  has  also  its  effect 
on  the  movements  of  birds;  thus  certain  species  proceed  to 
their  northern  destination  more  to  the  eastward  in  the  spring 
and  return  from  it  to  the  south-westward  in  autumn. 

The  habitudes  and  extent  of  the  migrations  of  birds  admit 
of  considerable  variety.  Some  only  fiy  before  the  inundating 
storms  of  winter,  and  return  with  the  first  dawn  of  spring- 
these  do  not  leave  the  continent,  and  only  migrate  in  quest  of 
food  when  it  actually  begins  to  fail.  Among  these  may  be 
named  our  common  Song  Sparrow,  Chipping  Sparrow,  Blue- 
bird, Robin,  Pewee,  Cedar  Bird,  Blackbird,  Meadow  Lark  and 
many  more.  Others  pass  into  warmer  climates  in  the  autLmn, 
»  Travels  in  Mexlca 
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A-batros,  and  vCrSe?"*^  ^'  ^""'^'  ">«  "-"er; 

^he  greater  number  of  bird,  ,„  ",   • 
^Peces,  however,  proceed  o„W  LI?   '\'^^  "ight;  some 
prey, -Crows,  Pies,  Wrens  CreeL^;-'''  "''  '^'"™'"  ^irds  of 
b.rds.  Swallows,  and  some  o^'"  ti;o   °"v'"''  ^'''''  «'»«■ 
« 'he  mght  are  the  Owls,  BuSr  bIhv"'':^''  "^^^  ^^""y 
Flycatcher,  Night  Hawli,  Whip-pf^   '.f '"«'''''''^' '^''^'''es, 
number  of  aquatic  bird.,  who  e  moT'  """^  "'»  ^  «'ea 
nocturnal,  except  in  the  coTd  L  d     "-'  '''  "'°  ''""^'P''"^ 
-here  they  usually  retire  to  brTe'      ot  Tl''"'  -«'-^' 
erfiilly  .mpelled  by  this  goveS'    „?*''  ^'"^^  are  so  pow- 
•hey  stop  neither  day  nor  n'™  ^,  "°"^^  '°  ""gration   that 
cJIas.  Plovers,  Swans  Cranes  Wiid?      "%"''  «"°»».  Mota- 
untoward  circumstances  rendeTasteT'    '"'''  ""     ^''^" 
°f  birds,  which  ordinarily  trav  1  o^!  Tn'T'^'  '^'"'''"  '""'1^ 
he,r  route  during  the  day.  and    carrl^      „"''  "'^ht,  continu. 
to  eat;  yet  the  singing-bWs  nrnnT  ^     ''"'  "'^"'^^'^^'  'ime 
by  day,  whatever  may  hapD en  ,    ^^  '"  ""''^'  "'""  ™«^«e 
-quired,  with  astonishment  Ct^^V  ''"''  ''  "n-y  her'  4 
animals  are  able  to  ^Ttb°7-       1  '^^"^  but  enthusiast!^ 
aid  of  recruiting  sleepfB  ^3,^"^'  'bus  engaged,  without  he 
f vel  that  its  incentfve  breaks  our"    "  ""^  "^"-"y  ^r 
deumed  in  captivity,  -  so  much   '  ^""'^  '"  "'°^^  '^hich  are         . 
day  they  are  no  more  aW  th  "  ^'"'°"e''  -^wing  the 

!"  taking  nourishment  at  the  ano'T';'"''  °"'^  -ied 
'"«  repose,  as  usual,  they  mS^rt °' "*''' '""  '"--  -ek- 
«^.ng  in  the  cage,  whether  he  fo!«  '^"'"°"'  '''"^  ""'°'" 
and  when  the  moon  shines  thevl'^'"'  ''  "k'"^''  °r  not ; 
-  their  custom,  at  liber^;  tZ^TZ  1'  """^^  '^^'•-.  -  i^ 
for  fachtating  their  route  Som. t  f  advantage  of  its  light 
iourney.  still  find  m^Jl^^^^^^T  '="^«^'^  '»  '"'eir 
-hJe  traversing  the  sea,  p^r^u^t  -       '"^' -"''' Swallow, 
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or  graze  the  surface  of  the  deep.  If  the  Wien,  the  Creeper 
and  the  Titmouse  rest  for  an  instant  on  a  tree  to  snatch  a  hasty 
morsel,  in  the  next  they  are  on  the  wing,  to  fijlfil  their  destina- 
tion.  However  abundant  may  be  the  nourishment  which 
presents  itself  to  supply  their  wants,  in  general,  birds  of  passage 
rarely  remain  more  than  two  days  together  in  a  place. 

The  cries  of  many  birds,  while  engaged  in  their  aerial  voy- 
age, are  such  as  are  only  heard  on  this  important  occasion,  and 
appear  necessary  for  the  direction  of  those  which  fly  in  assem- 
bled  ranks. 

During  these  migrations  it  has  been  observed  that  birds 
fly  ordinarily  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  air,  except  when 
fogs  force  them  to  seek  a  lower  elevation.  This  habit  is 
particularly  prevalent  with  Wild  Geese,  Storks,  Cranes,  and 
Herons,  which  often  pass  at  such  a  height  as  to  be  scarcely 
distinguishable.  ' 

We  shall  not  here  enter  into  any  detailed  description  of  the 
manner  in   which   each   species  conducts  its  migration,  but 
shall  content  ourselves  with  citing  the  single  remarkable  exam- 
ple of  the  motions  of  the  Cranes.    Of  all  migrating  birds,  these 
appear  to  be  endowed  with  the  greatest  share  of  foresight 
They  never  undertake  the  journey  alone;  throughout  a  circle 
of  severa:   miles  they  appear  to  communicate  the  intention 
of  commencing  their  route.     Several  days  previous  to  their 
departure  they  call  upon  each  other  by  a  peculiar  cry  as  if 
giving  warning  to  assemble  at  a  central  point;  the  favorable 
moment  being  at  length  arrived,  they  betake  themselves  to 
flight,  and,  in  military  style,  fall  into  two  lines,  which,  uniting 
at  the  summit,  form  an  extended  angle  with  two  equal  sides 
At  the  central  point  of  the  phalanx,  the  chief  takes  his  station 
to  whom  the  whole  troop,  by  their  subordination,  appear  to 
have  pledged  their  obedience.     The  commander  has  not  only 
the  painful  task  of  breaking  the  path  through  the  air,  but  he 
has  also  the  charge  of  watching  for  the  common  safety;  to 
avoid  the  attacks  of  birds  of  prey;  to  range  the  two  lines  in  a 
circle  at  the  approach  of  a  tempest,  in  order  to  resist  with 
more  effect  the  squaUs  which  menace  the  dispersion  of  the 
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linear  ranks;  and  la«i„  ■.  •  "'' 

compan,  iookTp'  ir^^  '"J"-  ,ead„  .hat  .he  fa.i^ed 
nourishment  and  repose  SH,  """^  convenient  pUcTkr 
^"ncion  of  the  aeriaTd^ector  t:?°"'"'  "  ''  ">'  "attn  an" 
As  «>on  a,  he  feels  sens  b  e  'o  fa  f  "''\"  "  •""  '"°™'""'4. 
'he  next  in  the  nie,  and  ret  reft,  *^''  ""^  "''^  ^is  place  to 
■ng  the  night  their  fligh.  s  a  .enH  "u  "'  "'-™"/  "u  - 
'he  loud  cries  which  we  hear  """■  '^""''iderable  noise 

;  Je  chie,  answeredTthe  7Z  l^J^  "^ ^'"^  0^,^ 
Wild  Geese  and  several  kinds  of  n  ,  '""^  ''"  commands 
voyage  nearly  i„  .he  same  .  nl^^^f  ^f  °  -"e  their  aerS 
call  of  the  passing  Geese  as  th  *^"""-     The  loud 

h'gher  regions  of  the  air  T'r      ,   ^  ""^  '^curely  through  ,h 
P-f  Of  .heir  sa^^c^t^n'    ca^l"  '°  ^'  ^  ""'  -  an  aSoS 
s.eal  along  ,n  silence,  as  if  aw;,,/  <■  ?  '  "^cessarily  low,  thev 

Ti?Secd:;™ '''^"      '"'" '"  "'"'"^''^ 

migraL„'oT5s,l?'orJ  1°^  «''''  ""POrtance  to  ,he 
"«  to  be  avoided  when  conL     "''""^"^  ''hen  favorable 
acc.den.s,  when  they  are  .r  °  l"?'  f  "«=  "o^'  disastrous  of 
^e't' V«^'  '"'  '■^"a   -JS  f  ^^^^^^^      ir  .he  breeze 
verging  from  .heir  ori<r,n,i      '  »"'  'ack  .o  meet  it  an,I  a; 
'--i  or  island,  as  •   Z'cLTV'^'  "^^  asylum  'oSme 
*ho  consequently  inTh  ^"^  frequently  with  the  O.    T 

;;vanab,eLes,^mr:'K^f -°^'  '^^  Medltt^' 
'^'ands  of  the  Archipelago    wh!       T"'""'  """"her.  on  .h"' 

n";     And  r  ^'  °^  '  P 'Pi'i  ga,   7o  ^ ''■  ^°"--  fo^ 
"ey.     And  hence  we  perceive  .h5  I-     '^™'nate  .heir  jour- 
;hen  .hey  alight  uponTv^el  a.       '""'  °'  "'8^«'"«  hird 
course  while  seeking  refuge  fri'       V  "  ''''^  f^"*"  i"  thS 
"helming  storm,  and^fter  a  flH  "  '""'"«  '''^"^  or  ove  . 
-y  to  their  previous  delunat t^  'X°L"^'  "^^  '^'"^  '"^  ' 
^™ple  means  to  fulfil  .he  wonderful      .       '"""  ^^'  P^vided 
^au.,ous  wandere.^,  appears  in  """  °^  "'"e  feeble  but 

^;  'he  period  approaches  for  the  r.^  "^^  °^  '"-  -onom^ 
h."s  of  autumn  are  felt,  .h^^  tlf  S  fr'""'  ''"'  '"' 

o-^m  to  be  loaded  with 
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cellular  matter,  and  at  no  season  of  the  year  are  the  true  birds 
of  passage  so  fat  as  at  the  approach  of  their  migration.  The 
Gulls,  Cranes,  and  Herons,  almost  proverbially  macilent,  are  at 
this  season  loaded  with  this  reservoir  of  nutriment,  which  is 
intended  to  administer  to  their  support  through  their  arduous 
and  hazardous  voyage.  With  this  natural  provision,  dormant 
animals  also  commence  their  long  and  dreary  sleep  through 
the  winter,  —  a  nutritious  resource  no  less  necessary  in  binls 
while  engaged  in  fulfilling  the  powerful  and  waking  reveries  of 
instinct. 

But  if  the  act  of  migration  surprise  us  when  performed  by 
birds  of  active  power  of  wing,  it  is  still  more  remarkable  when 
undertaken  by  those  of  short  and  laborious  flight,  like  the 
Coots  and  Rails,  who,  in  fact,  perform  a  part  of  their  route  on 
foot.  The  Great  Penguin  (Mca  impeiinis),  the  Guillemot,  and 
the  Divers,  even  make  their  voyage  chiefly  by  dint  of  swim- 
ming. The  young  Loons  ( Colymbus  g/acialis),  bred  in  inland 
ponds,  though  proverbially  lame  (and  hence  the  name  of  Lom, 
or  Loon),  without  recourse  to  their  wings,  which  are  at  this 
time  inefficient,  continue  their  route  from  pond  to  pond, 
floundering  over  the  intervening  land  by  night,  until  at  length 
they  gain  some  creek  of  the  sea,  and  finally  complete  their 
necessary  migration  by  water. 

Birds  of  passage,  both  in  the  old  and  new  continents,  are 
observed  generally  to  migrate  southwest  in  autumn,  and  to 
pass  to  the  northeast  in  spring.  Parry,  however,  it  seems,  ob 
served  the  birds  of  Greenland  proceed  to  the  southeast.  This 
apparent  aberration  from  the  usual  course  may  be  accounted 
for  by  considering  the  habits  of  these  aquatic  birds.  Intent  on 
food  and  shelter,  a  part,  bending  their  course  over  the  cold 
regions  of  Norway  and  Russia,  seek  the  shores  of  Europe ; 
while  another  division,  equally  considerable,  proceeding  south- 
west, spread  themselves  over  the  interior  of  the  United  States 
and  the  coast  and  kingdom  of  Mexico. 

This  propensity  to  change  their  climate,  induced  by  wh:U- 
ever  cause,  is  not  confined  to  the  birds  of  temperate  regions 
It  likewise  exists  among  many  of  those  who  inhabit  the  ttopi,  s 
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Aquatic  birds  of  several  ki„  i  '""  "''"' 

'he  iine  o.,  either  side  abo  "  theT""':!«  '°  """'•-W'.  cross 
''•«  "vers.  H-a,erto„  iSlf  '  ""  "'  ""^  P"'-^'-"'  ise  of 
'"raand  tl,e  neighboring  couml;  T"'  """^''  '""«  '"  W 
raanyof  the  tropicai  birds  T^"    '  °r'^'^^'^  "'^'  'he  visits  of 

•«  a  sufficient  incentive  Tn'       """  "'"''"'  ^'imate  woZ 

"-^;^---^"°^""^™^= 

^-^.^eofmanand  quad^ped's  r"""''  ''"^'  ''"^"»'  from  the 
■°»  to  the  age  ^tlkST; Z^  '°  ■""  "■"  ««'e  pr"plr! 

fe*  months  seems  sufficient  ^oh         T"""'^  °f  character    A 
!!!;»  of  all  its  native  powe^":„;7     '  '"'^  '"'°  ^""  P°-es 
Titmouse  or  ChickadVe.  J^i;h  ?„  '  ?  "'  '"'"'•  -^  °"^  MaS. 

--J-i-dtoatfairm  ^ur  ."C;;-s  -  'ong  as  tt^  ij 
^"^'''er.  In  p,op„„i„„  'f '  t-"t  m  b.rds  the  rate  is  ten  times 
^acious  and  long-li.    ,  "haj  oth "''  ""'^  ^^^  '"»  ^^^  more 

"ecessarily  limited  toihe  few  e  JZ'"'",  °'  '''^'^^  ''•  '>o«vev  r 
-"'ch  we  have  been  able  o  support'?'  °' '^°'"«'-ated  specie^' 
«e  examples  is.  that  our  do^  .07' ^  =  ""=-'"  ° 
yea«  •   p,geo„s  have  exceederth^  !      !,  ''"'^  "^^'^  '*enty 
amed  more  than  thirty  yea,.      Gee    ^      "^ '  ^^"°''  ^ave  at- 
ha'f  a  century;  a  Pelican  hariivedT     ^  """""'^  ™°'e  than 
Ravens,  and  Eagles  have  exceeln     ''^^'yy'^^:  and  Swan? 
"  'he  unnatural  restraints  oTthe      '  'r""^-     E^^"  Linne"s 
een  or  fifteen  years,  and  Can;rie3'l«%''T  ""'^^'^  ^-  four' 
^-  remarkable  tenacity  of  hYeno^'^-"'^"    ^o  account  for 
een  offered;  .hough  Buffon  t' of      •^- '^'^  ^«''^'"^«°'y  has 
-""s  nature  of  their  bone"  colZ"'°"  "^'  ""^  ^'^-nd 
-ra^  ossification  and  rigidtoftrs '7  '°  *'  ^"'^' ^  'he 
abndge  the  boundaries  of  iTe  ^"""  P^Tetually  tends 
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In  a  general  way  it  may  be  considered  as  essential  for  the 
bird  to  fly  as  it  is  for  the  fish  to  swim  or  the  quadruped  to 
walk ;  yet  in  all  these  tribes  there  are  exceptions  to  the  general 
habits.  Thus  among  quadrupeds  the  bats  fly,  the  seals  swim, 
and  the  beaver  and  oi.^r  swim  better  than  they  can  walk.  So 
also  among  birds,  the  Ostrich,  Cassowary,  and  some  others, 
incapable  of  flying,  are  obliged  to  walk ;  others,  as  the  Dippers, 
fly  and  swim  but  never  walk.  Some,  like  the  Swallows  and 
Hummii.g  Birds,  pass  their  time  chiefly  on  the  wing.  A  far 
greater  number  of  birds  live  on  the  water  than  of  quadrupeds, 
for  of  the  latter  there  are  not  more  than  five  or  six  kinds  fur- 
nished with  webbed  or  oar-like  feet,  where.ts  of  birds  with  this 
structure  there  are  several  hundred.  The  lightness  of  their 
feathers  and  bones,  as  well  as  the  boat-like  form  of  their  bodies, 
contributes  greatly  to  facilitate  their  buoyancy  and  progress  in 
the  watf '  and  their  feet  serve  as  oars  to  propel  them. 

Thus  in  vhatever  way  we  view  the  feathered  tribes  which 
surround  us,  we  shall  find  much  both  to  amuse  and  instruct. 
We  hearken  to  their  songs  with  renewed  delight,  as  the  harbin- 
gers and  associates  of  the  season  they  accompany.  Their 
return,  after  a  long  absence,  is  hailed  with  gratitude  to  the 
Author  of  all  existence ;  and  the  cheerless  solitude  of  inani- 
mate Nature  is,  by  their  presence,  attuned  to  life  and  harmony. 
Nor  do  they  alone  administer  to  the  amusement  and  luxury  of 
life ;  faithful  aids  as  well  as  messengers  of  the  seasons,  they 
associate  round  our  tenements,  and  defend  the  various  produc- 
tions of  the  earth,  on  which  we  so  much  rely  for  subsistence, 
from  the  destructive  depredations  of  myriads  of  insects,  which, 
but  for  timely  riddance  by  unnumbered  birds,  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  failure  and  famine.  Public  economy  and 
utility,  then,  no  less  than  humanity,  plead  for  the  protection  of 
the  feathered  race ;  and  the  wanton  destruction  of  birds,  so 
useful,  beautiful,  and  amusing,  if  not  treated  as  such  by  law, 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  crime  by  every  moral,  feeling,  anil 
reflecting  mind. 


TURKEY  VULTURE. 

TURKEY  BUZZARD. 

Catoartes  aura. 

^iVfH' '"''■■''"••''■■'"• --*-■- 

This  common  Turkev-Iilr-  v  i. 

onheastem  or  New  England  States  a"T'  "^°"^  '°  "^''^ '"e 
»  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  4,0"' ^''«5'"  being  seldom 
™  «'"'e  local  antipathy,  their  diJt  f  """  '''■""  "i^es 
"ns  which  prevail  In  th  spT„g  fth  ■""'  ^°"^  '-"=™ 
""«-»•  —I  ^  "^  ""  ">«  time  they  usually 
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breed,  or  lotne  other  cause,  it  U  not  eotily  auignable ;  and  the 
fact  U  itill  mure  remarkable,  ai  they  have  been  abscr>'ed  in  the 
interior  by  Mr.  Say  at  Cu  m  Pembino,  in  the  49th  degree 
of  north  latitude,  by  Lewii  and  Clarke  near  the  FalU  of  the 
Oregon,  and  they  are  not  uncommon  throughout  that  territory. 
They  are,  however,  much  more  abundant  in  the  warmer  than 
In  the  colder  regloni,  and  are  found  beyond  the  equator,  even 
as  far  or  farther  than  the  La  Plata.  All  the  West  India  islands 
ire  inhabited  by  them,  as  well  as  the  tropical  continent,  where, 
IS  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union,  they  are  commonly 
protected  for  their  services  as  scavengers  of  carrion,  which 
would  prove  highly  deleterious  in  those  warm  and  humid  cli- 
mates. In  the  winter  they  generally  seek  out  warmth  and 
shelter,  hovering  ofien  like  grim  and  boding  spectres  in  the 
suburbs,  and  on  the  roofs  and  chimneys  of  the  houses,  around 
the  cities  of  the  Southern  States.  A  few  brave  the  winters  of 
Maryland,  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey,  but  the  greater  part 
migrate  south  at  the  approach  of  cold  weather. 

The  Turkey  Buzzard  has  not  been  known  to  breed  north  ol 
New  Jersey  in  any  of  the  Atlantic  States.  Here  they  seek  out 
the  swampy  solitudes,  and,  without  forming  any  nest,  deposit 
two  eggs  in  the  stump  of  a  hollow  tree  or  log,  on  the  mere 
fragments  of  rotten  wood  with  which  it  is  ordinarily  strewed. 
Occasionally,  in  the  Southern  States,  they  have  been  known  to 
make  choice  of  the  ruined  chimney  of  a  deserted  house  for 
this  purpose.  The  eggs  are  larger  than  those  of  a  Turkey,  of 
a  yellowish  white,  irregularly  blotched  with  dark  brown  and 
blackish  spots,  chiefly  at  the  larger  end.  The  male  oflen  at- 
tends while  the  female  is  sitting;  and  if  not  materially  dis- 
turbed, they  will  continue  to  occupy  the  same  place  for  several 
years  in  succession. 

The  young  are  covered  with  a  whitish  down,  and,  in  common 
with  the  habit  of  the  old  birds,  will  often  eject,  upon  those  who 
happen  to  molest  them,  the  filthy  contents  of  their  stomachs. 

In  the  cities  of  the  South  they  appear  to  be  somewhat  grega-  1 
rious,  and  as  if  aware  of  the  protection  afforded  them,  \)k- 
sent  themselves  often  in  the  streets,  and  particularly  near  tlif  I 
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domewic  Black  VuSr^'  fc"; '^  ~"P«'' -'"•  'he  ..iU  C 

cl'ee«e,  of  meat,  firt.  or  ani^l     «      descriptions.     Bits  of 
digestion,  is  gr;edi,r:,:;r.I;''«='-"y'f"d..„d«..yof 
the  opportunity  olfci  the?  Lt  w  Ih^  :"*"'''  '''^-    "">«» 
fll  .he«,e,,„  i„  ,„,h  .  manners  ^'r"""'  ^"""^^V'  ""d 
We  of  rising  f,«„  ,h,         "„^"  Thf,^  *°'"""""  '""P"' 
of  attacking  young  pig,  f^7a_b.   1^'      '  '""''^  »'  **•»« 
picking  out  tne  eyfs.  ^^rvvatrto'n^*'""'"*  """'  "»»""  b/ 
erara  watched  them  for  hour.  .^      *""'  *•"'«  «  t)em. 
de^riptions.  but  ^™y  n  ver  m,H  *"^"  '""''^"  ''P'""  "f  «'l 
even  killed  lizanls  wd  f™«      ^  '"^  '"'^•^''  "P""  "-e-".     He 
•hey  did  no.  app^a'o  t«ce"them'  "?  '"  '"^'^  -^^  "" 
putrid  «:eat.    Lthat  a  mo "  ^Z  ""'"  ""^  ""^"""^  "><= 
upon  flesh,  is  not  in  eLZ  u     "'  """"»'-  ""'ng  at  all 

A.  night  they  rU^t  "  tt  "ei"  ""'  Turkey  VuLe. 
«.dom  in  flock,  .ike  the  bVcSw  "V"''  '"''  '  ^"'-' 
"mes  pass  the  night  in  number  nn?K        ,  """"  ""y  «>™e. 
.he  suburbs  of  L  ^uthT™  "ties    JT''  °'  '"'  ''°"«»  ■» 
desirous  of  taking  advantaeT  ofT'  "^P*"  Particularly 

cover  to  issue  from  the  chl'ne«  Hel'T  "f "  "-'^  '»"- 
they  and  their  black  relatiVe"  ^hon^^'  "  "''  ™°  ""»"• 
observed  perehed  in  the»,  cl  n  *^  "°  "^^  '~»''  '^Y  be 
feeble  rays,  and  stretcS^g  outTheTrTarr"  "^''"^  '"  '^^ 
warmth  directly  ,o  their  chZit^i.^"'' ^8^ '""dmit  ">« 
gaged  in  acts  of  necessity  thlv  !"    ^""^  ''''"  "ot  en- 

<^«r».  even  at  the  c^'  s^aI,roTth''"""'"'  °°  «»'  ^- 
companies,  slowly  and  maieS  *  '*"'  ''^  »«>ring,  i„ 

•he atmosphere;  rising ge^J'S?'""''*  "'«''"  «P°-  «" 
they  wmetimes  disap^,  L'  ndT  i^^ '"  "'"'  'P'''^  '^''='". 
practise  this  -ofty  fliff  p  Jfc^:."^  t^:^'"""*/'-^.  They 
»f  thunder-storms,  when  elev«J    u  '  <=ommencement 

hey  float  at  ease  i^  the  eihireTsl      '''u'''  ""  °'  '''^"'ents. 
naking  no  other  appIrewTfflTr  "?''  °"tstretched  wings 

-  and  then  stead'y^Lf  ^i^^  ptloS"'  ''^"'  "^ 

"^  Pmions  as  they  spread 
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them  to  the  fanning  breeze,  and  become  abandoned  to  its 
accidental  sports.  In  South  America,  according  to  Humboldt, 
they  soar  even  in  company  with  the  Condor  in  his  highest 
flights,  rising  above  the  summits  of  the  tropical  Andes. 

Examples  of  this  species  still  wander  occasionally  to  New  Eng- 
land and  to  Grand  Menan,  and  in  1887  Mr.  Philip  Cox  reported 
the  capture  of  two  near  the  mouth  of  the  Miramichi  River,  on  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  latitude  47".  It  occurs  reeuUrly  on  the 
St.  Clair  Flats,  in  OnUrio. 

The  Vultures  are  not  classed  as  the  first  of  birds  by  the  syste- 
matists  of  the  present  day.  Now  the  singing-bhds  —  the  Osdius  — 
ar;;  considered  the  most  highly  developed,  and  of  these  the  Thrush 
famUy  13  given  highest  rank.  The  Vultures  are  classed  as  the 
lowect  of  the  birds  of  prey ;  and  this  entire  order  has  been  moved 
down  below  the  Swifts  and  the  Woodpeckers. 


BLACK  VULTURE. 

carrion  crow. 
Catharista  atrata. 

Char.  Dull  black ;  htad  dusky  and  partially  covered  above  with 
feathers.    Length  about  2  feet. 

jV«/.  On  the  ground  screened  by  bushes,  or  in  a  stump.  (No  attempt 
B  made  to  build  a  nest  or  even  to  lay  a  cushion  for  the  eggs.) 

-£«?»•  1-3  (usually  a)  i  bluish  white,  marked  with  several  shades  of 
brown;  3.10  x  2.05. 

This  smaller,  black,  and  truly  gregarious  species  of  Vulture 
in  the  United  States  appears  to  be  generally  confined  to  the 
Southern  States,  and  seems  to  be  most  numerous  and  familiar 
in  the  large  maritime  towns  of  North  and  South  Carolina 
Georgia,  and  Florida.  They  are  also  met  with  in  several  of 
the  Western  States,  and  as  far  up  the  Ohio  as  Cincinnati.  In 
the  tropical  regions  of  America  they  are  also  very  common 
and  extend  at  least  as  far  as  Chili.  Like  the  former  species,' 
with  which  they  associate  only  at  meal-times,  they  are  tacitly 
allowed  a  public  protection  for  the  service  they  render  in  rid- 
ding the  earth  of  carrion  and  other  kinds  of  filth.    They  are 
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">e  feeble  «y,of  ,he  .u„,  a"d  ".ir^  °'  ''°"'"'  <=«=Wng 
""t  the  warm  air  over  theX  f  ^"«  "'"  '^'"  *'»8^  «°  ad 
become,  „„u,ually  chilly,  ort^^'"-  .«''•-'>  .he  weather 
»«n  basking  upon  thecWmne™t  ,h  "■«'•  ^^'^  ""^y  ^ 
a»  well  a,  the  aoot  iueif,  cT^^'^'^:'""  """"^e,  which. 
""Pumy  to  such  filthy  a^d  meWhn,  "°"'^  •^'^''°"»  ° 

,        .'he   .mbs  of  some  of  the  Ur^iTtl'  T'"''    ""'=•  ^  °» 
■ndo^ence  till  aroused  by  th?  cal  I!.;  ^    '  '"""^  «  '''"ess 

Their  flight  is  neither  L  ea^v  „  '  ""«"• 

Turkey  Bu^zarf.    They  flaolL  '    ""  «""'*"  *«  ">«  of  the 
«y.  renewing  the'^KfYer  • "'  ''^  ^"  ^°^- 
vals.    At  times,  however,  Z  It    """T  "'  ''"'«  ^^"■ 
In  the  cities  of  Charleston  ^7^J°«"''"e  elevations, 
number,  walking  the  streets  witTr^^r   '^.  "^ '°  "^  »^<=°  '» 
Fowls,  examining  the  channT^df  '^™'^'^'>' °f  domestic 
order  to  glean   up  th^  ^TorT     ?""^''°'^  "^  fi'th  in 
-hich  may  happen' to  bell:;  Tuf      "'""  °'  -"^  kind 
veO'  tegdar  in  their  attendee  T,^    T'^'J' ''PPeared  to  be 
some  of  them  become  kno^rbJ^X^'''  ^^•"'"'=''  -<1 
he   case   with  an  old   veteran  w^,    ^" '^  Particularly 
(havmg  by  some  accident  loTth^o.."^'^  "P°"  °»e  foot 
appeared  round   the  shamWe     to  c.   "^'u'"^  ''^'^  ««"'arly 
butchet,  for  about  twenty  yeS     T„  i  ""   "'^  '~""'y  of  the 
''urpnsed  them  feeding  in  fhe^  J"  '^^  """""y.  '-here  I  have 
and  timorous,  watching  my  m^l   '^  ?P'"^''  "'"'e'shy 
and  every  now  and  then  ™.  "  '^""'j'  '"'e  Hawks 

;je  high  boughs  of  aXhtrin^  Z  "[  ''""■  "  '"^^  ^  '"' 
rest,  as  I  slowly  approached  ,7  . '  "^omn-unicated  to  the 
something  like  LTp^s  Jd  J^*  ^^  of  alarm,  or  u,aj^ 

-hole  flock  by  degree'deTertf^^:  :V  '."^  "'  ''^'^'^  «ht' 
hey  happened  to\e  feedlg  Som  ,  ^^"^  '"'«  "P°«  '^hich 
together  about  one  carca^to  tlfr  T'  *'>'  *'"  =°"ect 
and  upwaris;  and  the  oject  what"'""  °'  '"°  """'^'ed 
-bed  in  living  n,oun,i„g,S;  "t nh'  "  HI''  ^'  '^  »°'' 
'  ""^  ■»"-  of  these  ^ble  s^a^Trs    f  k     "*  "'"'"=  "•« 

«*"•  "-ho  may  often  be 
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seen  jealously  contending  with  each  other,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  carcase,  defiled  with  blood  and  filth,  holding  on  with  their 
feet,  hissing  and  clawing  each  other,  or  tearing  off  morsels  so 
as  to  fill  their  throats  nearly  to  choking,  and  occasionally 
joined  by  growling  dogs,  —  the  whole  presenting  one  of  the 
most  savage  and  disgusting  scenes  in  nature,  and  truly  worthy 
the  infernal  bird  of  Prometheus. 

This  species  is  very  rarely  seen  north  of  the  Carolinas,  though 
a  few  examples  have  been  taken  in  New  England  and  at  Grand 
Menan. 


AUDUBON'S    CARACARA. 

CARACARA  EAGLE.     KING   BUZZARD. 
POLVBORUS   CHERIWAY. 

Char.  General  color  brownish  black ;  fore  part  of  back  and  breast 
barred  with  white  ;  taiJ  white,  with  bars  of  black.    Length  20}  to  15  inches. 

Nest.    On  a  low  tree  or  bush  ;  made  of  sticks  and  leaves. 

Egg'-  2-4  (usually  j) ;  brownish  white  or  pale  brown,  blotched  with 
deeper  brown ;  3.30  X  1.75. 

This  very  remarkable  and  fine  bird  was  first  met  with  by  Mr. 
Audubon  near  St.  Augustine,  in  East  Florida.  He  afterwards 
also  found  it  on  Galveston  Island,  in  Texas.  From  its  general 
habits  and  graceful,  sweeping  flight,  it  was  for  some  time  mis 
taken  for  a  Hawk.  Though  common  in  many  parts  of  South 
America,  it  is  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  merely  an 
accidental  visitor.  It  is  said,  however,  to  breed  in  Florida,  in 
the  highest  branches  of  tall  trees  in  the  pine-barrens,  making 
a  rough  nest  of  sticks  like  a  Hawk.  In  Texas  it  breeds,  accord- 
ing to  Audubon,  in  the  tops  of  bushes. 

Since  Nuttall  wrote,  the  Caracara  has  been  found  in  number.s 
in  parts  of  Florida,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  in  Texas,  southern 
Arizona,  and  Lower  California. 


WHITE  GYRFALCON. 

Falco  islandus. 

'>^"z,^::.'t%ti^Xtt^x-^,  T--.  but  u,„a,„  ,,h 


CHAIt. 


GRAY  GYRFALCON. 
Falco  RusncoLus, 


.nd  ^^:'z^:z^^^i  c:^:::!;^^^'"  "-'^ 
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GYRFALCON. 
Kuoo  RusnooLus  ovHrALca 

.  Cka«.    Upper  parts  doll  brownbh  (duiky),  with  bn  of  blnith  «>t 
tewo^pwt.  white,  or  a«»tly  whit,  muked'with  dueky ;  VhSta  he^ITu, 


BLACK  GYRFALCON. 
Falcx)  RirencoLus  obsolbtus, 

Cha«.    Prevailing  color  brownish  black;  usually  barred  with  ll.t.f~ 
tints,  but  sometimes  the  ban  are  indistinct  '^  ^^      *  "*'"" 

This  elegant  and  celebrated  Falcon  is  about  two  feet  in 
length ;  the  female  two  or  three  inches  longer.  They  particu 
larly  abound  in  Iceland,  and  are  found  also  throughout  Siberia 
and  the  North  of  Europe  as  far  as  Greenland;  Mr.  Hutchins' 
according  to  Pennant,  saw  them  commonly  about  Fort  Albany 
at  Hudson's  Bay.  OccasionaUy  a  pair  is  also  seen  in  thi^ 
vicimty  m  the  depth  of  winter.  They  brave  the  coldest  cli- 
mates, for  which  they  have  such  a  predilection  as  seldom  to 

■1  t^'f''  "^"^  '•  ^^  ''°"°8"  ^^  ««  commonly  seen 
m  the  North  of  Germany,  but  very  rarely  the  old,  which  are 
readily  distmguished  by  the  superior  whiteness  of  their  plumage 
which  augments  with  age,  and  by  the  increasing  narrownes^ 
of  the  transverse  stripes  that  ornament  the  upper  parts  .  "  the 
body.  The  finest  of  these  Falcons  were  caught  in  Iceland  by 
means  of  baited  nets.  The  bait  was.  commonly  a  Ptarmigan 
Pigeon,  or  common  Fowl;  and  such  was  the  velocity  and 
power  of  h|s  pounce  that  he  commonly  severed  the  head 
from  the  baited  bird  as  nicely  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  a 

aTiro^tr  ^"^Iv""  "''""^  ^°'  "•»  ""83  of  Denmark, 
and  from  thence  they  were  formerly  transported  into  Ger- 
many, and  even  Turkey  and  Persia.  The  taste  for  the  amuse- 
ment  of  falconn^  was  once  very  prevalent  throughout  Europe, 
and  continued  for  several  centuries;  but  at  this  time  it  has 
ataost  wholly  subsided.  The  Tartars,  and  Asiatics  ^ne- 
ally,  were  also  equally  addicted  to  this  amusement.     A  Sir 


DUCK  HAWK. 

Next  to  th:  s^tht  bw^jr  * "" '  ^"'  °^  «-kr 

-"d  intrepid,  andia^  h  dl  ^h^  ht.T  "'™"^"^'  «=«-«- 
It  boldly  attacks  the  Wst  of  hL*  ?  '"'""  ^°'  '^^o-'O' 
Heron,  and  C„u>e  l^ZTtly^LT  f^'  ^°°"'  ^'"'^ 
■t  lives  much  on  the  hare  andTT™-  ^"  '"  ""''^  ««ions 
'"th  astonishing  velocity,  and  ofoTJ" '•"'*"  ^^^  "  dart, 
"Pon  it  ahnost  perpenSr^ Tbt' h' ^'"^^  P°""'=»8 
desert  regions  where  it  usu^^dwl  f  ""  "'^  =°''^  »"d 
the  most  lofty  and  inaccessible  rTfa  ""  """  '^'"^ 

"t.o„  wm  be  reuiAed.    Ihi  acce^iwr^l';!''?' P'^**"' "^'^'S- 
but  It  appear,  to  indicate  that  the«  .1  k  .  "  "^^  "■""«*. 

»  "Interior  of  Arc«c  Sra  frl  H^''"''^°^^'^''*''i»g^ve: 
Specimens  of  all  four  ^TC,tZ^^%  f'^  ««>  Alafka." 
a  few  of  the  Black  have  be"  tak«  .  ^  °^  latitude  450  and 
"outhen  New  England  and  Nel  Vor J    """"'  "  ^  ~»*  » 

--)  luve  ac\M»'.^''^i^;,^"-««/-C0K(^.,„„^. 
lUinou.  '   """red   to  the  prairie  districts  of 

DUCK  HAWK. 

Faico  peregrwus  anatum 

l«k  patch  on  the  ch«k..    B.TlTf  W„?.K    T  "  """"  »'  b™»ni.h:  . 
«ngth  17  to  19  hiche*  ^  *^"«  'o"*.  «1^,  and  poimrt! 
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Niil.  On  tree  or  cliff;  i  loosely  arranged  platform  of  dry  itlck^ 
somtitimei  partially  lined  with  grass,  leaves,  or  moss. 

Eggs.  2-4  J  reddish  brown  — sometimes  o{  bright  lint  —  marked  with 
dull  red  and  rich  brown ;  a.io  X  i,£a 

The  celebrated,  powerful,  and  princely  Falcon  is  common 
both  to  the  continent  of  Europe  and  America.  In  the  former 
they  are  chiefly  found  in  mountainous  regions,  and  make  their 
nests  in  the  most  inaccessible  clefts  of  rocks,  and  very  rarely 
in  trees,  laying  3  or  4  eggs  of  a  reddish-yellow,  with  brown 
spots.  In  Europe  they  seldom  descend  to  the  plains,  and 
avoid  marshy  countries.  The  period  of  incubation  lasts  but 
a  short  time,  and  commences  in  winter,  or  very  early  in  the 
spring,  so  that  the  young  acquire  their  full  growth  by  the 
middle  of  May.  They  are  suppo-sed  to  breed  in  the  tall  trees 
of  the  desolate  cedar  swamps  in  New  Jersey.  Audubon,  how- 
ever, found  them  nesting  on  shelving  rocks  on  the  shores  of 
Labrador  and  Newfoundland,  laying  from  2  to  j  eggs  of  a 
rusty  yellowish  brown,  spotted  and  blotched  with  darker  tints 
of  the  same  color.  They  also  breed  on  shelving  rocks  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  where  Mr.  Townsend  obtained  a  specimen 
on  Big  Sandy  River  of  the  Colorado  of  the  West  in  the  month 
of  July.  When  the  young  have  attained  their  growth,  the 
parents  drive  them  from  their  haunts,  with  incessant  and 
piercing  screams  and  complaints,  —  an  unnatural  propensity 
•which  nothing  but  dire  necessity,  the  difficulty  of  acquiring 
sustenance,  can  palliate. 

In  strength  and  temerity  the  Falcon  is  not  exceeded  by 
any  bird  of  its  size.  He  soars  with  easy  and  graceful  motions 
amidst  the  clouds  or  clear  azure  of  the  sky ;  from  this  lofty 
elevation  he  selects  his  victim  from  among  the  larger  birds,  — 
Grouse,  Pheasants,  Pigeons,  Ducks,  or  Geese.  Without  being 
perceived,  he  swiftly  descends,  as  if  falling  from  the  clouds  in 
a  perpendicular  line,  and  carries  terror  and  destruction  into 
the  timid  ranks  of  his  prey.  Instead  of  flying  before  their 
relentless  enemy,  the  Partridge  and  Pheasdnt  run  and  closely 
hide  in  the  grass,  the  Pigeons  gl.ince  aside  to  avoid  the  fatal 
blow  which  is  but  too  sure  in  its  aim,  and  the  Water  Fowls  seek 


PIGEON  HAWK. 


It 


'•''"ring  i,  off  in  hi,  talon,  and  .hTu™""""'  '"'°  ">«  "''. 
-«h  hi,  booty  at  leiS:  &ii"  «t''  '°  «"'»'  Wmseli 
anotlier  fello«r.plunderer  '  i.K  ^  ''*  ""«=''»  "-e  Kite 
i-bab.y  to  JST/CX"  """''  """•   "^  -- 

^u^Jx'cS.'iro:  'Mi^rLl^f -t''  '^~'«''-  A„„,ca 


HGEON  HAWK. 

Falco  CMLUMBARIUS. 

°"^'"^itr>r  •'  ""-"•"''  '"""'^  •'™''"'  '^^•" 

d...^d.„^^J„':f^°y»JV^'''''--''"''"  «"•»<•  co.or.  blotched  wi,h 

This  species  is  a  little  lareer  tlian  rt-  r  n      • 
means  ro  abundant:  thouirh  m»!       u      fo"owng,  bu.  by  no 
-•egrees   by  Long's  'NorthwL"n   S  h".'''""''=  '""^"i-^* 
^y  .extending  it,  mig^tiorCreSo Tu^'  r"''°"- 
"""*  fj°""«  '"  «»>^  interior  of  Canada      U  ^''  '"'^ 

observed  by  Audubon  in  Labrador  in  ,?,      .       ""'  "^  ^'^° 
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Small  birds  and  mice  constitute  iu  principal  food ;  and  ac- 
cording to  Wilson,  it  follows  often  in  the  rear  of  the  gregarious 
birds,  such  as  the  Blackbirds  and  Reedbirds,  at  well  at  after 
the  flitting  flocks  of  Pigeons  and  Robins,  picking  up  the  strag- 
glers, the  weak  and  unguarded,  as  its  legitimate  prey.  Some- 
times, when  shot  at  without  efiect,  it  will  fly  in  circles  around 
the  gunner  and  utter  impatient  shrieks,  —  probably  in  appre- 
hension for  the  safety  of  the  mate,  or  to  communicate  a  cry 
of  alarm. 

The  Pigeon  Hawk  is  a  common  migrant  through  New  England, 
Ohio,  and  southern  Ontario.  It  is  always  late  in  migrating,  and  a 
few  examples  have  been  seen  in  Massachusetts  in  midwinter.  It 
breeds  sparingly  in  the  northern  portions  of  New  England,  and  the 
Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada.  Its  breeding  area  extends  north 
to  the  lower  fur  countries,  and  in  winter  it  ranges  to  the  Southern 
States  and  South  America. 


Note.  —  One  example  of  the  European  Merlin  (Fako  rigulus) 
has  been  captured  oH  the  coast  of  Greenland. 


AMERICAN  SPARROW  HAWK. 
Falco  sparverius. 

bar.;  uil  uwny. with bIackT„dtd^p«d;^'^''^ 

-iU.  U™,;  Uii  Uw„y,  W.U  bUcI^h  ^   ulZn'  Y'  """"«' 
.  Airf.    Usually  in  caiitiM  of  tren  nft^  ■„  w^*"  *°  ""='""■ 
time,  in  docrled  nest  of  a  Crow  Woodpecker',  holes,  .ome- 

brf^'i  ..1? i""®"'  "™"""'"''  "■"«■  •"■"^f'd  with  dull  red  and 

the  remote  interior  of  the  Northel  1,        ^  T""'''"  ^""^ 
.era,  .r  as  the  W M^l^'r '^ e^ r^ 

ht^S^^roi:,;  ixraX""^  '^"^,  -- 

7     "assicrs,  nor  ao  they  seem  at  all  to  visit 
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the  maritime  districts  of  New  England.  As  they  were  seen  in 
St.  Domingo,  by  Veillot,  abundantly  in  April  and  May,  the 
breeding-stason,  we  may  naturally  conclude  that  this  species 
has  a  much  greater  predilection  for  the  warm  than  the  cold 
climates.  On  the  south  side  of  the  equator,  even  in  Cayenne 
and  Paragtiay,  they  are  still  found,  in  all  of  which  countries 
they  probably  breed. 

According  to  the  habits  of  this  tribe  of  rapacious  birds 
it  appears  that  the  nest  is  built  in  a  hollow,  shattered,  or 
decayed  tree  at  a  considerable  elevation. 

Its  motions  appear  somewhat  capricious;  it  occasionally 
hovers  with  beating  wings,  reconnoitring  for  prey,  and  soon 
impatiently  darts  off  to  a  distance  to  renew  the  same  ma- 
noeuvre. In  the  winter,  however,  it  is  most  commonly  seen 
perched  on  some  dead  branch,  or  on  a  pole  or  stalk  in  the 
fields,  often  at  a  little  distance  from  the  ground,  keeping  up  a 
frequent  jerking  of  the  tail,  and  attentively  watching  for  some 
such  humble  game  as  mice,  grasshoppers,  or  lizards.  At  this 
time  it  is  likewise  so  familiar  as  to  enter  the  garden,  orchard, 
or  premises  near  to  the  house,  and  shows  but  little  alarm  on 
being  approached.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  deficient  in 
courage,  and,  like  the  larger  Falcons,  often  makes  a  fatal  and 
rapid  sweep  upon  Sparrows  or  those  small  birds  which  are  its 
accustomed  prey. 

Instead  of  being  a  mere  straggler  outside  the  wanner  portions  of 
the  United  States,  as  Nuttall  appears  to  have  considered  this  Fal- 
con, it  is  quite  common  throughout  most  of  the  continent,  and  not 
only  breeds  in  New  England,  but  occasionally  winters  there.  It 
breeds  also  throughout  Canada,  north  to  the  lower  fur  countries, 
and  during  the  cold  weather  ranges  from  New  Jersey  to  the 
Southern  St     a. 


Note.  —  The  Cuban  Sparrow  Hawk  (Fa/ce  dominicnuis) 
has  been  found  in  Florida ;  and  two  examples  of  the  Kestrel 
(Falco  tinnunculus)  have  been  captured  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  —  one  oS  the  coast  of  Greenland,  and  the  other  at  Nan- 
tasket,  Mass.,  in  1887. 


GOLDEN  EAGLE. 

Aquim  chrvsaetos. 

This  ancient  monarch  of  the  birds  is  found  in  all  the  cold 
hiAwTV'^'""'  °'"'^  "°"''^™  hemisphere,  taking  up 

5  sef  and  m  r- '"  "'  ^'"'  '■°'"''  ^""^  P'^'-'  -d  in  ti  ,' 
desert,  and  mour.tamous  regions.  His  eyry,  commonly  formed 
of  an  extens>ve  set  of  layers  of  large  sticks,  is  nearly  horizow  f 
and  occasionally  extended  between  some  rock  and  ad/oin  ng 
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tree,  u  wu  the  one  dncribed  by  Willughby  in  the  Peak  of 
Derbyihire.    About  thirty  milet  inland  from  the  Mandan  Fort 
on  the  Misiouri  I  once  had  occaiion  to  observe  the  eyry  of 
thi(  noble  bird,  which  here  contisted  of  but  a  ilender  lining  of 
iticki  conveyed  into  a  rocky  chaim  on  the  face  of  a  lofty  hill 
riling  out  of  the  graiiy,  open  plain.    It  contained  one  young 
bird,  nearly  fledged,  and  almott  of  the  color  of  the  Gyr&lcon. 
Near  their  locky  nesti  they  are  leen  uiually  in  pain,  at  timet 
majeitically  soaring  to  a  vast  height  and  gazing  on  the  sun, 
towards  which  they  ascend  until  they  disappear  from  view. 
From  this  sublime  elevation  they  often  select  their  devoted 
prey,  —  sometimes  a  kid  or  a  lamb  from  the  sporting  flock,  or 
the  timid  rabbit  or  hare  crouched  in  the  ftirrow  or  sheltered  in 
some  bush.  The  largest  birds  are  also  frequently  their  victims ; 
and  in  extreme  want  they  will  not  refuse  to  join  with  the 
alarmed  Vulture  in  his  cadaverous  repast.    After  this  gorging 
meal  the  Eagle  can,  if  necessary,  fast  for  several  days.    The 
precarious  nature  of  his  subsistence  and  the  violence  by  which 
it  is  constantly  obuined  seem  to  produce  a  moral  effect  on 
the  disposition  of  this  rapacious  bird :  though  in  pairs,  they  are 
never  seen  associated  with  their  young;   their  oflTspring  are 
driven  forth  to  lead  the  same  unsocial,  wandering  life  as  their 
unfeeling  progenitors.    This  harsh  and  tyrannical  disposition  is 
strongly  dispUyed  even  when  they  lead  a  life  of  restraint  and 
confinement.    The  weaker  bird  is  never  willingly  suffered  to 
eat  a  single  morsel ;  and  though  he  may  cower  and  quail  under 
the  blow  with   the  most  abject  submission,  the  same  savage 
deportment  continues  towards  him  as  long  as  he  exists.   Those 
which  I  have  seen  in  confinement  frequently  uttered  hoarse 
and  stridulous  cries,  sometimes  almost  barkings,  accompanied 
by  vaporous  breathings,  strongly  expressive  of  their  ardent, 
unquenchablfc,  and  savage  appetites.    Their  fire-darting  eyesi 
lowering  brows,  flat  foreheads,  restless  disposition,  and  terrific 
plaints,  together  with  their  powerful  natural  weapons,  seem  to 
assimilate  them  to  the  tiger  rather  than  the  timorous  bird.   Yet 
it  would  appear  that  they  may  be  rendered  docile,  as  the  Tar- 
tars (according  to  Marco  Polo  in  1269)  were  said  to  train 


GOLDEN  EAGLE. 
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2LTI^1£;;S::r,„^/f  n-'^  --•ope.  ^ 

of  the  FJcon     i^e  to^Li?     r  .^  ^'^^^^^^  •«  «h«  docility 

venerated  Waz-^ffarA  of  our  No«h.!r^^«,  °  '*"  "" 

wd  the  cudal  fe«he„  a^  e«?r.       7"!T''*''8'""' 

heaa^d.^. .«,  „  it^d-LrirrrPiSorScr 
^«:::^.^"ofS^ 

Sura  rtK.  ^i      '?^  ?  ?''  «  il»«l  i»  >l»  umtJ 

attention. -,"il,hi%r       ""»»«•;>.  if  desirous  to  attract 
""on,       Still,  his  glance  was  qu  ck  and  fierv     Wh,.n  Ki«» 
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The  ferocious  and  savage  nature  of  the  Eagle,  in  an  unre- 
claimed state,  is  sometimes  displayed  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
A  peasant  attempted  to  rob  an  eyry  of  this  bird  situated  at  the 
Lake  of  Killamey :  for  this  purpose  he  stripped  and  swam  over 
to  the  spot  in  the  absence  of  the  old  birds ;  but  on  his  return, 
while  yet  up  to  the  chin  in  water,  the  parents  arrived,  and 
missing  their  young,  instantly  fell  on  the  unfortunate  plunderer 
and  killed  him  on  the  spot. 

There  are  several  well-authenticated  instances  of  their  carry- 
ing off  children  to  their  nests.  In  1737,  in  the  parish  of 
Norderhougs,  in  Norway,  a  boy  over  two  years  old,  on  his  way 
from  the  cottage  to  his  parents,  at  work  in  the  fields  at  no  great 
distance,  fell  into  the  pounce  of  an  Eagle,  who  flew  off  with 
the  child  in  their  sight,  and  was  seen  no  more.  Anderson,  in 
his  history  of  Iceland,  says  that  in  that  island  children  of  four 
or  five  years  of  age  have  occasionally  been  borne  away  by 
Eagles ;  and  Ray  relates  that  in  one  of  the  Orkneys  a  child  of 
a  year  old  was  seized  in  the  talons  of  this  ferocious  bird  and 
carried  about  four  miles  to  its  nest,  but  the  mother,  knowing 
the  place  of  the  eyry,  followed  the  bird,  and  recovered  her  child 
yet  unhurt. 

The  Common,  or  Ring-tailed  Eagle,  is  now  found  to  be  the 
young  of  the  Golden  Eagle.  These  progressive  changes  have 
been  observed  by  Temminck  on  two  hving  subjects  which  he 
kept  for  several  years. 

The  Golden  Eagle  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  rare  bird  in 
New  England  and  Canada,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  settled  dis- 
tricts everywhere ;  though  examples  have  been  taken  the  continent 
over,  from  Greenland  to  Mexico,  and  west  to  the  Pacific 


BALD   EAGLE. 

WASHINGTON   EAGLE. 
Haixeetus  LEUCOCEPHALUS. 

a  lining.  '        "■"*  "  """'V  ""y  "ttempt  it 

^W-    »-3 ;  white  or  pale  buff ;  ».9o  X  X25. 
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The  Washington  EagU.  —  It  is  to  the  indefatigable  Audu- 
bon that  we  owe  the  distinct  note  and  description  of  this  noble 
Eagle,  which  firet  drew  his  attention  while  voyaging  far  up  the 
Mississippi,  in  the  month  of  Febiuaiy,  1814.  At  length  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  discovering  its  eyiy,  in  the  high  cliffs  of  Green 
River,  in  Kentucky,  near  to  its  junction  with  the  Ohio :  two 
young  were  discovered  loudly  hissing  from  a  fissure  in  the 
rocks,  on  the  approach  of  the  male,  from  whom  they  received 
a  fish.  The  female  now  also  came,  and  with  solicitous  alarm 
for  the  safety  of  her  young,  gave  a  loud  scream,  dropped  the 
food  she  had  brought,  and  hovering  over  the  molesting  party, 
kept  up  a  growling  and  threatening  cry  by  way  of  intimidation ; 
and  in  fact,  as  our  disappointed  naturalist  soon  discovered,  she 
from  this  time  forsook  the  spot,  and  found  means  to  convey 
away  her  young.  The  discoverer  considers  the  species  as  rare, 
—  indeed,  its  principal  residence  appears  to  be  in  the  northern 
pans  of  the  continent,  particularly  the  rocky  solitudes  around 
the  Great  Northwestern  Lakes,  where  it  can  at  all  times  col- 
lect its  finny  prey  and  rear  its  young  without  the  dread  of  man. 
In  the  winter  season,  about  January  and  February,  as  well  as  at 
a  later  period  of  the  spring,  these  birds  are  occasionally  seen 
in  this  vicinity  (Cambridge,  Mass.), — rendered  perhaps  bolder 
and  more  familiar  by  want,  as  the  prevalence  of  the  ice  and 
cold  at  this  season  drives  them  to  the  necessity  of  wandering  far- 
ther than  usual  in  search  of  food.  At  this  early  period  Audubon 
observed  indications  of  the  approach  of  the  breeding-season. 
They  are  sometimes  seen  contending  in  the  air,  so  that  one  of 
the  antagonists  will  suddenly  drop  many  feet  downwards,  as  if 
wounded  or  alarmed.  My  friend  Dr.  Hayward,  of  Boston,  had 
in  his  possession  one  of  these  fine,  docile  Eagles  for  a  consid- 
erable time ;  but  desirous  of  devoting  it  to  the  then  Linnaean 
Museum,  he  attempted  to  poison  it  by  corrosive  sublimate  of 
mercury:  several  times,  however,  doses  even  of  two  drams 
were  given  to  it,  concealed  in  fish,  without  producing  any  inju- 
rious effect  on  its  health. 

The  Washington  Eagle,  bold  and  vigorous,   disdains   the 
piratical  habits  of  the  Bald  Eagie,  and  invariably  obtains  his 
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own  sustenance  without  molesting  the  Osprey.    The  circles  he 

hLTn  ;  '•?  "t  "'f '  "■=  "'"^^  ">-  «--  °f  'he  White! 
headed  Eagle;  he  a^so  flies  nearer  to  the  land  or  the  surface 
of  the  water;  and  when  about  to  dive  for  his  prey,  he  descend, 

fis^  on  which  he  darts  only  when  within  the  distance  of  a  few 
yards  When  his  prey  is  obtained,  he  flies  out  at  a  low  eleVa 
ton  to  a  considerable  distance  to  enjoy  his  repast  at  leisure. 
The  quantity  of  food  consumed  by  this  enormous  bird  is  very 
pat,  accordmg  to  the  account  of  those  who  have  had  them 
L'n!f  TT"'-  ^'-  ''"''"'~°''  •™''  ^"^  "Sighed  fourteen 
PhUadelphia  (accordmg  to  the  account  of  my  friend  Mr.  C 
Pickering),  also  a  male,  weighed  much  more. -by  which  dif- 
ference It  would  appear  that  they  are  capable  of  becomine 
exceedmgly  fat;  for  the  length  of  this  bird  was  about  the  samf 
as  that  of  Audubon, -three  feet  six  or  seven  inches.  TTie 
width,  however,  was  only  about  seven  feet,  —  agreeing  orettv 

The  male  of  the  Golden  Eagle,  the  Uugest  hitherto  known,  is 
seldom  more  than  three  feet  long. 

Tlat  this  bird  U  not  the  White-tailed  Eagle  (FaH'^  aM- 
ctUa)  or  Its  young,  the  Sea  Eagle  {jr.  oss,/ragus),  i,  obvi- 
ous from  the  difference  in  size  alone,  the  male  of  that  bi«l 
bemg  httle  over  two  feet  four  inches  in  length,  or  a  little 
ess  even  than  the  Bald  Eagle.  The  female  of  tie  Washing- 
ton Eagle  must,  of  course,  be  six  or  eight  inches  longer. -- 
which  ,^U  give  a  bird  of  unpaiaUeled  magnitude  amongst  the 
n-hole  Eagle  race.  This  measurement  of  the  Sea  E^le  is 
obtained  from  Temminck's  "Manual  of  Ornithology," ^o  has 
examined  more  than  fifty  indhriduals.  At  the  same  time  I  have 
I  suspicion  that  the  Washington  Eagle,  notwithstanding  this, 
;x.sts  also  in  Europe;  as  the  gr,a/  Sea  Eagle  of  Brisson  is 
iescnbed  by  this  author  as  being  three  feet  six  inches  in  length 
ram  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  <nd  of  the  tail,  and  the  stretch 
If  the  wings  about  seven  feet  I  These  measurements  also  are 
dopted  by  Bulfon  ;  but  the  individuals  were  evidenUy  in  young 
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plumage,  in  which  state,  as  described  by  Brisson,  they  again 
approach  the  present  species.  Nor  need  it  be  considered  as 
surprising  if  two  different  species  be  confounded  in  the  Sea 
Eagle  of  Europe,  as  the  recently  established  Imperial  Eagle 
had  ever  been  confounded  with  the  Golden.  Another  distin- 
guishing trait  of  the  Washington  Eagle  is  in  the  length  of  the 
tail,  which  is  one  and  one  half  inches  longer  than  the  folded 
wings.  In  the  White-tailed  species  this  part  never  extends 
beyond  the  wings. 

The  finite- headed  or  Bald  Eagle.  —  This  noble  and  daring 
Eagle  is  found  along  the  sea-coasts,  lakes,  and  rivers  through- 
out the  northern  regions,  bein,;  met  with  in  Asia,  Europe,  and 
America,  where  they  extend  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and 
as  far  as  the  confines  of  California.  In  Behring's  Isle,  Mack- 
enzie's River,  and  Greenland,  they  are  not  uncommon.  But 
while  they  are  confined  in  the  Old  World  to  this  cheerless  re- 
gion so  constantly  that  only  two  instances  are  known  of  their 
appearance  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  in  the  United  States  they 
are  most  abundant  in  the  milder  latitudes,  residing,  breeding, 
and  rearing  their  young  in  all  the  intermediate  space  from 
Nova  Scotia  or  i  Labrador  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  rocky  coast  of  this  part  of  New  England  (Massachusetts) 
is,  however,  seldom  tenanted  by  this  species,  though  they  are 
occasionally  seen  in  the  spring  and  about  the  commencement 
of  winter.  In  the  United  States  it  is  certain  that  they  show  a 
decided  predilection  for  the  milder  climates.  It  is  probable 
that  in  Europe  they  are  deterred  in  their  migrations  by  the 
tyrannical  persecution  of  the  White-tailed  Eagle  (F.  albicilla), 
which  abounds  in  that  country,  living  also  principally  on  fish, 
and  therefore  selecting  the  same  maritime  situations  as  our 
Eagle.  In  the  United  States  he  sways  almost  without  control 
the  whole  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  and  has  rendered  the  rival 
Osprey  his  humble  tributary,  proscribing,  in  his  turn,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Sea  Eagle,  which,  if  it  exist  at  ail  with  us,  is 
equally  as  rare  as  the  present  species  appears  to  be  in  Europe. 
Though  on  Behring's  Isle  the  Bald  Eagle  is  said  to  nest  on 
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pine  o,  cyp„„  uee  J  w'y^^L  u  Z^^'^'C""  '°^ 
several  feet  in  l».noti,  f •  '''"^"  "  ™"«  of  large  sticks, 

in<r  nn^      M    '^^'^^"'"•"'ealy  taken  possession  of  an  adiojn- 
n  thTnest  bv  th        '""'^  °'  '"™'"''°"  '"^  ^'^  «">«  »St 

tree,  p„Klucing  the  most  putrid  ^d  noT»™e  effluWa     n?! 

year,  wnen  the  charactenstic  white  of  the  head  anrf  ...l  K. 
comes  perfectly  develooed      A.  .i,  ■    ""j"'*"  ^"°  ^"  be- 

timorous,  will  often  oe^,>;  ^         ^^  "°  "~"'  '^y  °' 

or,-  eS:::?  :cr  p-r^r  :si-:':,r "  ^ 

audible  snoring  sound.  '  '"  ""^*  »  ^^T 
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The  principal  food  of  the  Bald  Eagle  is  fish ;  and  though  he 
possesses  eveiy  requisite  of  alertness  and  keenness  of  vision 
for  securing  his  prey,  it  is  seldom  that  he  obtains  it  by  any 
other  means  than  stratagem  and  rapine.  For  this  habitual 
daring  purpose  he  is  often  seen  perching  upon  the  naked 
limb  of  some  lofty  tree  which  commands  an  extensive  view  of 
the  ocean.  In  this  attitude  of  expectation  he  heedlessly  sur- 
veys the  active  employment  of  the  feathered  throng,  which 
coune  atong  the  wavy  strand,  or  explore  the  watery  deep  with 
beating  wing,  until  from  afar  he  attentively  scans  the  motions 
of  his  provider,  the  ample-winged  and  hovering  Osprey.  At 
length  the  watery  prey  is  espied,  and  the  feathered  fisher  de- 
scends like  a  falling  rock ;  cleaving  the  wave,  he  now  bears  his 
struggling  victim  from  the  deep,  and  mounting  in  the  air, 
utters  an  exulting  scream.  At  this  signal  the  Eagle  pirate 
gives  chase  to  the  fortunate  fisher,  and  soaring  above  him,  by 
threatening  attitudes  obliges  him  to  relinquish  his  prey;  the 
Eagle,  now  poising  for  a  surer  aim,  descends  like  an  arrow, 
and  snatching  his  booty  before  it  arrives  at  the  water,  retires 
to  the  woods  to  consume  it  at  leisure.  These  perpetual  dep- 
redations on  the  industrious  Osprey  sometimes  arouse  him  to 
seek  for  vengeance,  and  several  occasionally  unite  to  banish 
their  tyrannical  invader.  When  greatly  pressed  by  hunger,  the 
Bald  Eagle  has  sometimes  been  observed  to  attack  the  Vul- 
ture in  the  air,  obliging  him  to  disgorge  the  carrion  in  his 
craw,  which  he  snatches  up  before  it  reaches  the  ground.  He 
is  sometin-ss  seen  also  to  drive  away  the  Vultures,  and  feed 
voraciously  on  their  carrion.  Besides  fish,  he  preys  upon 
Ducks,  Geese,  GuUs,  and  other  sea-fowl;  and  when  the  re- 
sources of  the  ocean  diminish,  or  fail  from  any  cause,  par- 
ticularly on  the  southern  migration  of  the  Osprey,  his  inland 
depredations  are  soon  notorious,  young  lambs,  pigs,  fawns,  and 
even  deer  often  becoming  his  prey.  So  indiscriminate  in- 
deed is  the  fierce  appetite  of  this  bold  bird  that  instances  are 
credibly  related  of  their  carrying  away  infants.  An  attempt  of 
this  kind,  according  to  Wilson,  was  made  upon  a  child  lying 
by  its  mother  as  she  was  weeding  a  garden  at  Great  Egg- 
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was  seized  and  ^d  to  ,h.^  "^^  "*"  '^«  house, 

five  mUe,  d^uuT^d  wh^^r  ^"T  *"  '"*«'  »'  «  "^-"P 

that  family,  shows  the  crprf,T.T     r  v  *■"  "'^  *•"  «=«"  °' 

have  bee/'effecTdt;  he  wj  ^  u .  d%"'  °"'  "  '"'""""^  '" 

to  the  present.    JeS  ^^  t'S'^  ^"  "^"'^  Z'^^t 

reapers,  accompanied  b;  the  life  ofTn  '^«  J""""  ^°'='' 

infant,  repaired  to  an  island  in  lis  ionH.K"'''"  T*^  '^ 
down  her  child  in  the  shade  at  ^1^7     '  ""^  "^'^"  '"'<* 

lime  attitudes  f  1^0^71  ^1^^  ""'''•  '" '""^  '"'>- 
and  lofty  cataracts,  p'a^cuuS!  ^"  ;°7™«  °^'  '""erfall, 
where  he  watches  forThei^eo^tL^  V""""'  ''''«^' 
other  animals  that  are  destroy^  Lthr"'""  ^^  '^'^ 
tuous  waters.  destroyed  in  the  descent  of  the  tumul- 

Au'S!h:r.:'&t:^-j--^:rr"  ■■"  *^  "•'■•■"•-  *- 

-the  difference  in  aiz.,  ZT,       ■         '"  '""""txre  Bald  Eagle. 

.  Nuttau,  /o.irwi;vrud\t"'r:"ofTetr  ^''•'=-- 

net  species ;  for  it  was  not  untiUtouMsSo  .w  "''"'"  "  °'  *»• 
iropped  from  the  lists.  I  have  riven  .h.?  V-  «"'^*'«^"«»  was 
'Ppeared  in  the  original  work  foTtoA  '"? '"°8"Pl'i'»  as  they 
ory  of  the  bird's  diff^tive  habt  Thl  dTff  '''  '"•"'  "  8°°^  "'*■ 
'not  due  to  difference  of  a«  t'  ,3!l  L  '""  '"  '""'"»  "<>*•<» 
■Cerent  conditions  under  whlh  Md^l  ^^an'ceW;!:;:^' 
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I  win  take  thii  opportunity  of  protesting  igainit  the  perpetua> 
tion  of  as  idea,  still  current,  whicli  originated  witli  tlie  older  writers, 
concerning  the  "nobility"  of  the  Falconida,  under  which  family 
name  are  grouped  the  Eagles,  Falcons,  Kites,  and  Hawks.  They 
were  until  quite  recently  classed  among  the  first  of  the  feathered 
race ;  but  the  systematisis  now  place  them  below  the  Woodpeckers, 
and  next  above  the  Grouse  and  Pigeons. 

The  majority  of  the  FalcoHlila  have  an  attractive  physique  and 
superior  strength,  as  well  as  a  haughty  bearing.  They  are  hand- 
some, stalwart  ruffians,  but  they  are  nothing  more.  They  are 
neither  the  most  intelligent  nor  most  enterprising  of  birds,  nor  the 
bravest.  They  are  not  even  the  swiftest,  or  most  dexterous  on  the 
wing ;  and  in  bearing,  proudly  as  they  carry  themselves,  are  not 
supreme. 

It  is  now  considered  probable  that  the  tales  of  Eagles  carrying 
oS  chiUien  are  myths. 
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GRAY  SEA  EAGLE. 

WHITE-TAILED  EAGLK. 
HaUiEETUS  ALBiaiXA. 

Crak.  General  color,  grayish-brown  (paler  on  margin  of  feathers); 
head  and  neck  gray,  —  paler  in  old  birds ;  tail  white ;  legs  bare. 

Length :  male,  33  inches ;  female,  38  inches. 

Nett>  In  a  tree  or  on  a  rock,  sometimes  on  the  ground ;  made  of  dry 
sticks  looaely  arranged  and  often  piled  to  considerable  height 

Eip.    1-3  (usually  a);  dull  white;  a.85  X  a.a^ 

Mr.  Hagerap  reporU  that  this  European  bird  breeds  in  southern 
Greenland  and  is  quite  common  there.  It  feeds  principally  on  fish, 
but  will  eat  any  kind  of  meat  or  carrion,  being  particularly  partial 
to  water  fowl,  and  is  much  more  enterprising  than  is  its  congener, 
the  Bald  Eagle. 
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FISH  HAWK. 
PaNDION  HALMglVS  CAROLINENSB. 

"h  white:  under-parSi  white  Tr  Lffilk         ""^  ^"^  "»"•  »n<l  tipp*d 
"gth  31  to  as  inches.  '      ""  "™"«-    ""»■<  of  the  bill  long. 

f^'^T,^^^ZXr,T:Z  '"'•  °'  "'•«'■  '-.-Sener.,,  . 

'of^ene'rin^'whiSrwiih  'y^^iT'A  bl't r:^'"'^ '  X""-" 
own  of  variou,  ,h«leii.    Si«  aC  2  jo  x  r  75  *  '"''"''' 

«"  *«"  in  almost  every  countor  in  the 
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world.  In  sammer  it  wanden  into  the  Arctic  regions  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America ;  it  is  also  equally  prevalent  in  the 
milder  parts  of  both  continents,  as  in  Greece  and  Egypt.  In 
America  it  is  found  in  the  summer  from  Labrador,  and  the 
interior' around  Hudson's  Bay,  to  Florida;  and  according  to 
BufTon,  it  extends  its  residence  to  the  tropical  regions  of 
Cayenne. 

Its  food  being  almost  uniformly  fish,  It  readily  acquires  sub- 
sistence as  long  as  the  waters  remain  unfrozen;  but  at  the 
commencement  6f  cool  weather,  even  as  early  as  the  close  of 
September,  or  at  farthest  the  middle  of  October,  these  birds 
leave  New  York  and  New  Jersey  and  go  farther  south.  This 
early  period  of  departure  is,  in  all  probability,  like  their  arrival 
towards  the  close  of  Match,  wholly  regulated  by  the  coming 
and  going  of  the  shoals  of  fish  on  which  they  are  accustomed 
to  feed.  Towards  the  close  of  March  or  beginning  of  April 
they  arrive  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  with  the  first  shoal  of 
alewives  or  herrings ;  but  yet  are  seldom  known  to  breed  along 
the  coast  of  Massachusetts.  Their  arrival  in  the  spring  is  wel- 
comed by  the  fisherman  as  the  sure  indication  of  the  approach 
of  those  shoals  of  shad,  herring,  and  other  kinds  of  fish  which 
now  begin  to  throng  the  bays,  inlets,  and  rivers  near  the  ocean ; 
and  the  abundance  with  which  the  waters  teem  affords  ample 
sustenance  for  both  the  aerial  and  terrestrial  fishers,  as  each 
pursues  in  peace  his  favorite  and  necessary  employment.  In 
short,  the  harmless  industry  of  the  Osprey,  the  fiimiliarity  with 
which  he  rears  his  young  around  the  farm,  his  unexpected 
neutrality  towards  all  the  domestic  animals  near  him,  his  sub- 
limely picturesque  flight  and  remarkable  employment,  with  the 
strong  affection  displayed  towards  his  constant  mate  and  long 
helpless  young,  and  the  wrongs  he  hourly  suffers  from  the 
pirate  Eagle,  are  circumstances  sufficiently  calculated,  without 
the  aid  of  ready  superstition,  to  ensure  the  public  favor  and 
tolerance  towards  this  welcome  visitor.  Driven  to  no  harsh 
necessities,  like  his  superiors  the  Eagles,  he  leads  a  compar- 
atively harmless  life  ;  and  though  unjustly  doomed  to  servitude, 
.  his  address  and  industry  raise  him  greatly  above  his  oppressor, 
so   that   he   supplies   himself  and  his  young  with  a  plentiful 
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Intent  on  exploring  the  wa  for  hi.  t~^  i.    i  "'^'*"f^*' 
«nd  proceed.  direcUv  toth?*  ,  '^'  *"  ''»''*•  ^  "«»« 

pa«nUy  XuTen'r.S  S  V.' .'"""  ".  °°  '  "'''"•  '^ 
«.m  .aucely  in  0,0.1^' A*  ^e  il^ZT^  """"if  "'"«• 

reeri^r.;":t'.rr'-^^^^^^ 

by  a  dodeinff  H^^.„,  .        ~""*'  "'^  '''«  •"^'ce.  and 

o/hls'Tot  ij  Ihlt  rSeen^  '^"r "«  ""^ 
is  too  laige,  he  is  dnigg^  i^Zl  'hi  '^"  ""^  ""'  '''"='' 
both  fish  and  biid  S:  "^""^  '^  "  '">«* 

From  the  nature  of  its  food  th.  fl<^i,      j 
rendered  exceedingly  rankTnH  '   "'^  *^™  ""  '8gs,  are 

genetaliy  taken  in  fhe  m5  ^H  "!!?'•  ^''°"8''  "»  P^^  » 
Osprey  Letimes  st,  ^  a74re'1.rnrr"""^''  " 
.  .W  quietly  waiting  its  eSctTapXt  "  '"^  "' 
^'^^^onrS^-^-^^^J-con. 

^^i^d.^r^-t<:::-"*"^^^^^^ 

New  York),^o  W  tlL  T™  ."'r'""^  °'  ^°8  I^'^^d 

l"ri;r  ^-"  ■- - «- «T.5ri- 
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Here  they  Uve  together  at  leait  as  peaceably  u  rooki ; 
and  lo  harmlen  are  they  considered  by  other  birds  that,  ac- 
cording to  Wilson,  the  Crow  Blackbirds,  or  Grakles,  are  some- 
times allowed  refuge  by  the  Ospreys,  and  construct  their  nests 
in  the  very  interstices  of  their  eyry.  It  would  appear  some- 
times that,  as  with  Swallows,  a  general  aaaiiiunce  is  given  in 
the  constructing  of  a  new  nest ;  for  previous  to  this  event,  a 
flock  have  been  seen  to  assemble  in  the  same  tree,  squealing  as 
ia  their  custom  when  anything  materially  agitates  them.  At 
times  they  are  also  seen  engaged  in  social  gambols  high  in  the 
air,  making  loud  vociferations,  suddenly  darting  down,  and  then 
sailing  in  circles;  and  these  innocent  recreations,  like  many 
other  unmeaning  things,  are  construed  into  prognostications  of 
stormy  or  changing  weather.  Their  common  friendly  call  is  a 
kind  of  shrill  whistle,  'fheitr,  'phrw,  'phew,  repeated  five  or  six 
times,  and  somewhat  similar  to  the  tone  of  a  6fe.  Though 
social,  they  are  sometimes  seen  to  combat  In  the  air,  instigate) 
probably  more  by  jealousy  than  a  love  of  rapine,  as  their  food 
is  always  obtained  from  an  unfailing  source. 

Early  in  May  the  Osprey  commences  laying,  and  has  from 
two  to  four  eggs.  They  are  a  little  larger  than  those  of  the 
Common  Fowl,  and  are  from  a  reddish  or  yellowish  cream-color 
to  nearly  white,  marked  with  large  blotches  and  points  of 
reddish  brown.  During  the  period  of  incubation  the  male 
frequently  supplies  his  mate  with  food,  and  she  leave*  her  eggs 
for  very  short  intervals. 

The  young  appear  about  the  last  of  June,  and  are  most 
assiduously  attended  and  supplied.  On  the  approach  of  any 
person  towards  the  nest,  the  parent  utters  a  peculiar  plaintive, 
whistling  note,  which  increases  as  it  takes  to  wing,  sailing 
round,  and  at  times  making  a  quick  descent,  as  if  aiming  at 
the  intruder,  but  sweeping  past  at  a  short  distance.  On  the 
nest  being  invaded,  either  while  containing  eggs  or  young, 
the  male  displays  great  courage  and  makes  a  violent  and 
dangerous  opposition.  The  young  remain  a  long  time  in  the 
nest,  so  that  the  old  are  sometimes  obliged  to  thrust  them 
out  anil  encourage  them  to  fly  ;  but  they  still,  for  a  period,  con- 
tinue to  feed  them  in  the  air. 


AMERICAN    GOSHAWK. 

BLUE  HEN  HAWK. 
^  ACCIHTER  ATHICAPILLUS. 

northem  par,,  of  Gre«  B^tain  T"  '"  '^"""'  ^"~"y.  «he 
'^nd,  into  Chinese  I^Ll  Z^T^'  """^  ^"^"'''  ""^  ex- 
'he  European  bird,  is  v7ry  ^  '^""'  "  "'"'^  ""-''d  to 
P»«ntly  at  the  approach  of  wTn?'       f^    "*  '°  *«  South  ap- 
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Fresh  Pond  Hotel,  in  the  moult,  having  the  stomach  crammed 
with  moles  and  mice,  and  it  was  shot  in  the  act  of  devouring 
a  Pigeon. 

The  Goshawk  was  held  in  considerable  esteem  for  falconry, 
and,  according  tu  Bell,  was  employed  for  this  amusement  by 
the  emperor  of  China,  who  moved  sometimes  to  these  excur- 
sions in  great  state,  often  bearing  a  Hawk  on  his  hand,  to  let 
fly  at  any  game  that  might  be  raised,  which  was  usually  Pheas- 
ants, Partridges,  Quails,  or  Cranes.  In  1269  Marco  Polo 
witnessed  this  diversion  of  the  emperor,  which  probably  had 
existed  for  many  ages  previous.  The  falconers  distinguished 
these  birds  of  sport  into  two  classes,  —  namely,  those  of  falconry 
properly  so  called,  and  those  of  hawking;  and  in  this  second 
and  inferior  class  were  included  the  Goshawk,  the  Sparrow 
Hawk,  Buzzard,  and  Harpy.  This  species  does  not  soar  so  high 
as  the  longer-winged  Hawks,  and  darts  upon  its  quarry  by  a  side 
glance,  not  by  a  direct  descent,  like  the  true  Falcon.  These 
birds  were  caught  in  nets  baited  with  live  Pigeons,  and  reduced 
to  obedience  by  the  same  system  of  privation  and  discipline 
as  the  Falcon. 

A  pair  of  Goshawks  were  kept  for  a  long  time  in  a  cage  by 
Buffbn ;  he  remarks  that  the  female  was  at  least  a  third  larger 
than  the  male,  and  the  wings,  when  closed,  did  not  reach 
within  six  inches  of  the  end  of  the  tail.  The  male,  though 
smaller,  was  much  more  fierce  and  untamable.  They  often 
fought  vrith  their  claws,  but  seldom  used  tlie  bill  for  any  other 
purpose  than  tearing  their  food.  If  this  consisted  of  birds, 
they  were  plucked  as  neatly  as  by  the  hand  of  the  poulterer ; 
but  mice  were  swallowed  whole,  and  the  hair  and  skin,  and 
other  indigestible  parts,  after  the  manner  of  the  genus,  were 
discharged  from  the  mouth  rolled  up  in  little  balls.  Its  ciy 
was  raucous,  and  terminated  by  sharp,  r''*erated,  piercing 
notes,  the  more  disagreeable  the  oftener  they  were  repeated ; 
and  the  cage  could  never  be  approached  without  exciting 
violent  gestures  and  screams.  Though  of  different  sexes,  and 
confined  to  the  same  cage,  they  contracted  no  friendship  for 
each  other  which  might  soothe  their  imprisonment,  and  finally, 


GOSHAWK. 

^r- •^- s^'  ':r^  ,rr  r  """■'"■" 

i^«K  left  with  aiy  o'her  KriT  "^  ^""°"''  "^'  "  Cos- 
of  the  whole.  Their  oMiltil,^"  "^^"'  "><=  destruction 
-ice.  moles,  young  Geet^Jr^  "  r"«  "'""''  «1"-^H 

of  their  ownTpecies.        '""''""*'*  "«  P«y  "Pon  the  young 

The  Goshawk  is  not  so  ran.  u  a       • 
fupposed ;  Indeed,  it  i.  ^i""^  comlThT.  ""f  ""'«'  »»""»«"=' ' 
■nces  of  Canada  and  in  nwthe™  nT  p    "^  '"  ""  """i™'  Prov. 
during  the  entire  year,     h  t"     'lI^^S'"'^'  *''^'-«  "  i'^nnd 
apparently  rare  in  the  Lake  w"         "^^'  '°  Manitoba  (though 

'r  r^T::?.'  '^^ y-d  oM^-^-  -'  ™««.  ■•"  w.n"fr'; 

»unt^r.HS'afew";^rrpX:t^d'"'"''^  «°  ">  ^^  '«' 
New  England.    So  few,  comp^aUvl    '/r'^,r"'"*<'"'''ern 

raaged  birds  are  seen   that  the  s'/'L  "  ""''  *""*'"• 

younger    brown  birds  beine  J™!f,!   ".,"  "°'  *'"  '"'o*''.  the 
young  of  several  other  Hawk,^™"   -nd-stinguishable  from  the 

'-  z  ^X:^^^:::^^^  na„ , ..  „.„  „,,, .. 

-  and  for  good  reason.    With  a  teldn.  "^ "  "-e  "  Blue  Hawk," 

Hht  that  is  rivalled  onty  by  tt  S    •''"^>  """ ''"'""y  of 
^nes  a  spirit  of  enterprise  worthy  oUhTn''  ""^  ^°*'"'«'=  «•-»- 

VOI.I._, 


I 


COOPER'S  HAWK. 

ACCTPITER  COOrERII. 

Char.  Adult  bluish  gray  or  almost  bluish  ash,  head  darker ;  below, 
whitish,  breast  and  belly  thickly  streaked  with  reddish  brown,  sides  with 
a  bluish  tinge ;  wings  and  tail  barred  with  dark  brown,  tail  tipped  with 
white.    Length  about  i6  inches  (female  2  to  3  inches  longer). 

Ntst.    In  a  tree,  near  the  trunk ;  made  of  twigs,  lined  with  grass. 

Eggt.  3-4 ;  bluish  white  spotted  with  reddish  brown  (sometimes  im- 
maculate) ^  1.90  X  1.5a 

This  fine  species  of  Hawlc  is  found  in  considerable  numbers 
in  the  Middle  States,  particularly  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
in  the  autumn  and  at  the  approach  of  winter.  It  is  also 
seen  in  the  Oregon  territory  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Its 
food  appears  principally  to  be  birds  of  various  kinds ;  from 
the  Sparrow  to  the  Ruffed  Grouse,  all  contribute  to  its  rapa- 
cious appetite.  I  have  also  seen  this  species  as  far  south  as 
the  capital  of  Alabama,  and,  in  common  with  the  preceding, 
its  depredations  among  the  domestic  fowls  are  very  destructive. 
Mr.  Cooper  informs  me  that  the  plumage  of  the  adult  male 
bears  the  same  analogy  to  the  adult  of  F.fuscus  as  the  young 
of  that  species  does  to  the  present,  excepting  that  the  rufous 


SHARP-SHINNED  HAWK. 


tints  are  paler      Th^  ,i'ir 

''  °'  even  3,'  ,„  "         '""'='  "  '^^  b^weea  the  two  is  as 

It  «  called  "  Chicle  Hawk  taT  ="  ""  '"»«'»»• 
—  Hawk    by  the  Northern  famieis. 

SHARP-SHINNED   HAWK. 

ACCIPITER    VEIOX. 

habits''a„T,emerit^onhe''S7.r''''  '"  ""=  =°'"^S«« 
amusement  to  which  these  birds  were"  dr*!  r*"'  P"""'>' 
fash,on,  few  species  of  the  genus  wol  h      '    T""  ""^  '" 
Suma^and  Pugnacious  tha/thepr^sem     Th°""'  "'°"'  =""" 
described  by  Pennant  under  the  nl™    ^  u  ^  '"'""«  '"^'l  « 
and  he  remarks  its  affin^lto  the  p'      *''"  ^"""""^  ^'"™''. 
It  is,  however,  somewhat  kssdi^erenr'''''"  ^"^"^^  "«*''• 
and  much  more  broadly  «^'  fl?  k''  '""''"^  °"  ""e  head, 
of  our  species,  accor^  .^AuJuS  ^"1  '"'°"-    "^"^  "«' 
eggs  are  four  or  five,  pTyish  white  W  1 T^"  '"  "  '"^'  '^'^  ">« 
they  lay  about  the  SS/to  th^--  '^''' ''"''''"*"  ^ 
t™e  Sparrow  Hawk  show,  rnn  *?     u,  ""'^'^'^  °'"  ^arch.     The 
to  hunt  Partrid^s  iirQ^^-^ir^^^ 
»>ong  Pigeons,  young  pouZ  2d  Tn  k!!.''"  ^"'™^''°° 
In  the  winter  they  migra^om  F.         ^-"^^  °^ '^^  '''»<J»- 
Greece,  and  are  seen  in Sat  nZJ    °^  ""°  ^l^  »»d 
-voc  among  the  birdsTf  pa"  " tT;'  h'  "^  "^'"^  ^"^h 
heir  way  that  the   sailon,  h  Te  mJ,'''PP^"  '°  ™«t  in 
-..     -- Observed  thVfL^orr----- 
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upon  its  prey  with  great  velocity  in  a  sort  of  zig-zag  pounce, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Goshawk.  Descending  furiously  and 
blindly  upon  its  quarry,  a  young  Hawk  of  this  species  broke 
through  the  glass  of  the  greenhouse  at  the  Cambridge  Botanic 
Garden,  and  fearlessly  passing  through  a  second  glass  parti- 
tion, he  was  only  brought  up  by  the  third,  and  caught,  though 
little  stunned  by  the  effort.  His  wing-feathers  were  much  torn 
by  the  glass,  and  his  flight  in  this  way  so  impeded  as  to  allow 
of  his  being  -ipproached.  This  species  feeds  principally  upon 
mice,  lizards,  small  birds,  and  sometimes  even  squirrels.  In 
the  thinly  settled  States  of  Georgia  and  Alabama  this  Hawk 
seems  to  abound,  and  proves  extremely  destructive  to  young 
chickens,  a  single  bird  having  been  known  regularly  to  come 
every  day  until  he  had  canted  away  between  twenty  and  thirty. 
At  noon-day,  while  I  was  conversing  with  a  planter,  one  of  these 
Hawks  came  down,  and  without  any  ceremony,  or  heeding  the 
loud  cries  of  the  housewife,  who  most  reluctantly  witnessed  the 
robbery,  snatched  away  a  chicken  directly  before  us.  At  an- 
other time,  near  Tuscaloosa,  in  Alabama,  I  observed  a  pair  of 
these  birds  furiously  attack  the  large  Red-tailed  Hawk,  squall- 
ing very  loudly,  and  striking  him  on  the  head  until  they  had 
entirely  chased  him  out  of  sight.  This  enmity  appeared  to 
arise  from  a  suspicion  that  the  Buzzard  was  prowling  round 
the  farm-house  for  the  poultry,  which  these  Hawks  seemed  to 
claim  as  their  exclusive  perquisite.  As  this  was,  however,  the 
13th  of  February,  these  insulting  marauders  might  possibly  be 
already  preparing  to  breed,  and  thus  be  incited  to  drive  away 
■  every  suspicious  intruder  approaching  their  nest.  In  fine 
weather  I  have  observed  this  species  soar  to  a  great  elevation, 
and  ascend  above  the  clouds.  In  this  exercise,  as  usual,  the 
wings  seem  but  little  exercised,  the  ascent  being  made  in  a 
sort  of  swimming  gyration ;  though  while  near  the  surface  of 
the  earth  tlie  motion  of  the  wings  in  this  bird  is  rapid  and 
continuous. 

The  Sharp-shinned  is  the  ccinmonest  Hawk  throughout  New 
England  and  the  settled  portions  of  Canada,  and  breeds  southward 
to  the  Southern  States.     In  winter  it  ranges  south  to  Panama. 


MISSISSIPPI  KITE. 

BLUE   KITE. 
IcriNA     MISSISSIPPffiNSB. 

Egg,,    a-3 ;  bluish  white ;  size  variable,  averaging  ,.65  x™;. 

This  remarkably  long-winged  and  beautiful  Hawk  does  not 
appear  to  extend  its  migrations  far  within  the  United  State= 
Wilson  observed  it  rather  plentiful  about  and  below  Natchez 
m  the  .ummer  season,  sailing  in  easy  circles,  sometimes  at 
a  great  elevation,  so  as  to  keep  company  with  the  Turkev 
Buzzards  m  the  most  elevated  regions  of  the  air ;  at  other  times 
they  were  seen  among  the  lofty  forest  trees,  like  Swallows 
sweeping  along,  and  collecting  the  locusts  (Ckad^\  which 
swarmed  at  this  season.  My  friend  Mr.  Say  observed  this 
species  pretty  far  up  the  Mississippi,  at  one  of  Major  Long's 
cantonments.  But  except  on  the  banks  of  this  great  river 
It  IS  rarely  seen  even  in  the  most  southern  States.     Its  food' 
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no  doubt,  abounds  more  along  the  immense  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi than  in  the  interior  regions,  and,  besides  large  in- 
sects, probably  often  consists  of  small  birds,  lizards,  snakes, 
and  other  reptiles,  which  swarm  in  these  their  favorite  retorts. 
On  the  failure  of  food  these  birds  migrate  by  degrees  into  the 
Mexican  and  South  American  provinces,  and  were  observed 
by  D'Azara  in  Guiana,  about  the  latitude  of  7*.  According  to 
Audubon,  this  Kite  breeds  in  the  Southern  States  as  well  as 
in  Texas,  sell  ng  the  tall  magnolias  and  white-oaks.  From 
the  narrow  iLaits  within  which  this  bird  inhabits  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  principal  part  of  the 
species  are  constant  residents  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent.    They  begin  to  migrate  early  in  August. 

The  range  of  this  species  is  given  as  "southern  United  States 
southward  from  South  Carolina,  and  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  to 
Mexico." 


WHITE-TAILED   KITE. 


BLACK-SHOULDERED  KITE. 
ELANtre   LEUCURUS. 

Char.  General  color  bluish  gray  fading  to  white  on  head  and  tail ;  a 
large  patch  of  black  on  shoulder;  lower  parts  white.  Length  15  to  16^ 
inches. 

Nest.    In  a  tree,  loosely  built  of  sticks  and  leaves. 

Eggs.    2-4;  dull  white,  heavily  blotched  with  brown,  1.60 x  1.35. 

This  beautiful  Hawk,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  a  second 
African  species  of  this  section,  chiefly  inhabits  the  continent 
of  South  America  as  far  as  Paraguay.  In  the  United  States  it 
is  only  seen  occasionally  in  the  peninsula  of  East  Florida,  con- 
fining its  visits  almost  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Union. 
It  appears  to  be  very  shy  and  difficult  of  approach ;  flying  in 
easy  circles  at  a  moderate  elevation,  or  at  times  seated  on  the 
deadened  branches  of  the  majestic  live-oak,  it  attentively 
watches  the  borders  of  the  salt-marshes  and  watery  situations 


SWALLOW-TAILED  KITE.  3g 

for  the  field-mice  of  that  country,  or  unwarv  Siarmw.    .k.. 

une^  .'hi';'"  h"-  ■  "^^  "'^  ^^  ^inZr^^o 

tl^  hfrH^^""^  P'^rcing  cry,  which  i,  often  repeated  whi^e 

A  ™f  ^  'h""""  °«»t,  lined  inten.ally  wth  moM  and  fe^^'« 
A  pair  have  been  known  to  breed  on  the  Santee  HiV«^n  !^' 
month  of  March,  according  to  Audul!^n  ^""  "^  '^^ 

•mnol..    I.  e^t'enr  i^'^'^^ra^  ^^^^1^  —„„ 


SWALLOW-TAILED  KITE. 

FORK-TAILED   KITE. 
ElanOIDES   FORnCATUS. 

-5'f  .y"i\Vt'™.^^^^^^^^^  o.H„  p.«,  black, 

of  brown ;  ,.85  X  1.50.  *^      ""8''  »P°"«»  ""h  wioiu  .luwloi 

dent  in  a^T^I-u  J"^^  f '!'  ""^  "  '"^•^  P^^-^bly  resi- 
southem  as  wd  i  the  noT  \^'"'T'  '"'^'"'«  '"'°  *e 
according  to  4^01  h  T.T"i  ^T"^^'''-  I"  the  former. 
Ayres;  Ld  thoS'  i  tt",^  "e,"^'™ ''"'  ="  far  as  Buenos' 
species  as  far  as  the  la  tude  nf  ^. '""u"  """'  **">  ""' 
yet.  tempted  b^the  abund^n  t  u'"  "'"  ^"""'''=  States, 
Mississippi.  inSUts'  veten  st  tT"'"'  f'^  °^  '"= 
far  as  the  Falls  of  St.  AnthonJ^"   .he  .Jd  7"  " 

latitude.     Indeed    accorrfin^T    ^,         **     degree  of  north 
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liuippi  territory,  twenty  or  thirty  being  aometimes  visible  at 
tlie  same  time ;  often  collecting  locusts  and  other  large  insects, 
which  they  are  said  to  feed  on  from  their  claws  while  flying, 
at  times  also  seizing  upon  the  nests  of  locusts  and  wasps,  and, 
like  the  Honey  Buzzard,  devouring  both  the  insects  and  their 
larvc  Snakes  and  lizards  are  their  common  food  in  all  parts 
of  America.  In  the  month  of  October  they  begin  to  retire  to 
the  Soutl.,  at  whicii  season  Mr.  Bartram  observed  them  in 
great  numb'i  assembled  in  Florida,  soaring  steadily  at  great 
elevations  ''  ./eral  days  in  succession,  and  slowly  passing 
towards  th :..  winter  quarters  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  From 
the  other  >;a.es  they  migrate  early  in  September.  ^ 

This  species  is  most  abundant  in  the  western  division  of  the  Gulf 
States,  but  is  irregularly  distributed  over  the  Southern,  Western, 
and  Middle  States.  It  has  occasionally  visited  New  England,  and 
examples  have  been  seen  in  Manitoba  and  near  London  and 
Ottawa  in  Ontario. 


EVERGLADE  KITE. 

BLACK  KITE.     HOOK-BILL  KITE.    SNAIL  HAWK. 
ROSTRHANIUS  SOOABIUS. 

Char.  Prevailing  color  dull  bluish  uh,  darker  on  tail,  wings,  and  an. 
terior  portion  of  head ;  rump  white,  with  terminal  bar  of  light  brown  ; 
bill  black  ;  feet  orange.     Length  16  to  iS  inches. 

i\V.r/.  A  platform  with  a  slight  depression,  composed  of  sticks  or  dried 
grass,  built  in  a  low  bush  or  amid  ull  grass. 

E^'s.  3-3;  brownish  white  blotched  with  various  shades  of  brown ; 
1.70  X  I  45- 

This  is  a  tropical  species  that  occurs  in  Florida.  Mr.  W.  E.  D. 
Scott  reports  finding  it  abundant  at  Panasofkee  Lake,  and  says : 
"  Their  food  at  this  point  apparently  consists  of  a  kind  of  large 
fresh-water  snail  which  is  very  abundant  .  .  .  They  fish  over  the 
shallow  water,  reminding  one  of  gulls  in  their  motions;  and  having 
secured  a  snail  by  diving,  they  immediately  carry  it  to  the  nearest 
available  perch,  when  the  animal  is  dexterously  taken  from  the 
shell,  without  injury  to  the  latter.' 


AMERICAN  ROUGH-LEGGED  HAWK. 

BLACK  HAWK. 
ArcHIBUTEO  l^GOPUS  SANcri-JOHANNIS. 
tHAK.  General  color  variable  _  ,i,.i.      .... 
on.e.™e,  black;  ,„  tb.u:Zr/^^Vi'llt°''''-''''''°^->'<^r, 
ppearance  of  streaks     Tl,-  ,k       ^  ?     ""  lighter  cobr.  Drorf,.^i„. 

dark  band.    Ta"  with'^Ja'rf  rnTlilt't'  ""'}'  °"  '-rd "'K 

.«Uy  distinguished  from  any  other  Hawk  b^.h:rl*''''''''  "  "»  basT 
)>i  to  22  inches.  '  **  "'' "»  feathered  shank.  Length 

<^'"and\:tiS'  ""'  "  °"  """•  "'  »"'='"  lined  with  gr,„   dry 

f^^--3;  White  or  crea™,  more  or  les.  spotted  With  brow„;... 
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Mid  to  by  four  eggs,  clouded  with  reddish.  It  ii  common 
also  to  the  north  of  Europe,  if  ;iot  to  Africa.  The  usual  sUtion 
of  these  birds  is  on  the  outskiru  of  woods,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  marshes,  —  situations  suited  for  supplying  them  with  their 
usuU  humble  piey  of  frogs,  mice,  reptiles,  and  straggling  birds, 
for  which  they  patiently  watch  for  hours  together,  from  daybreak 
to  bte  twilight.  When  prey  is  perceived,  the  biid  takes  a  cau- 
tious, slow,  circuitous  course  near  the  surface,  and  sweeping  over 
the  spot  where  the  object  of  pursuit  is  lurking,  he  instantly 
grapples  it,  and  flies  off  to  consume  it  at  leisure.  Occasionally 
they  feed  on  crabs  and  shell-fish.  The  inclement  winters  of 
the  high  northern  regions,  where  ihey  are  usually  bred,  failing 
to  afford  them  food,  they  are  under  the  necessity  of  making  a 
slow  migration  towards  those  countries  which  are  less  severe. 
According  to  Wilson,  no  less  than  from  twenty  to  thirty  young 
individuals  of  this  species  continued  regularly  to  take  up  their 
winter  quarters  in  the  low  meadows  below  Philadelphia.  They 
are  never  observed  to  soar,  and  when  disturbed,  utter  a  loud, 
squealing  note,  and  only  pass  from  one  neighboring  tree  to 
another. 

The  great  variation  in  the  plumage  of  this  Hawk  has  been  the 
cause  of  considerable  controversy.  Wilson  wrote  of  the  black  and 
the  brown  phases  as  of  two  species,  giving  them  distinct  habits. 
Nuttall,  following  Audubon,  considered  the  changes  from  light  to 
dark  due  only  to  age.  Spencer  Baird  (in  i8j8),  Cassin,  and  Dr. 
Brewer  agreed  with  Wilson.  Later  authorities,  however,  with 
more  material  to  aid  them,  have  pronounced  both  views  incorrect, 
and  have  decided  that  there  is  but  one  species,  —  that  the  black  is 
but  a  melanistic  phase.  Our  systematists  now  separate  the  Ameri- 
can from  the  European  form,  giving  to  the  former  varietal  rank, 
as  its  "triiioiiiiil  appellation"  denotes. 

Nuttall  duel  not  mention  the  occurrence  of  this  bird  in  Massa- 
chusetts, though  Dr.  Brewer  states  that  at  one  time  it  was  abun- 
dant near  Boston,  and  within  more  recent  years  numbers  have  been 
captured  by  Mr.  E.  O.  Damon  on  the  Holyoke  Hills,  near  Spring- 
field. It  occurs  within  tlie  United  States  principally  as  a  winter 
visitor  when  it  ranges  south  to  Virginia,  its  chief  breeding-ground 
lying  in  the  Labrador  and  Hudson  Bay  district. 


RED-SHOULDERED  HAWK. 

W'NTER   HAWK. 
BUTEO  UNEATUS. 
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every  morning  of  the  season.  This  plaintive  echoing  note 
resembles  somewhat  the  garrulous  complaint  of  the  Jay,  kei-oo, 
kee-oo,  kei-oo,  continued  with  but  little  intermission  sometimes 
for  near  twenty  minutes.  At  length  it  becomes  loud  and  im- 
patient ;  but  on  being  distantly  answered  by  the  mate,  the 
sound  softens  and  becomes  plaintive  like  kei-oo.  This  morn- 
ing call  is  uttered  most  loudly  and  incessantly  by  the  male, 
inquiring  for  his  adventurous  mate,  wnom  the  uncertain  result 
of  the  chase  has  perhaps  separated  from  him  for  the  night. 
As  this  species  is  noways  shy,  and  very  easily  approached,  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  it  closely.  At  length, 
but  in  no  haste,  I  observed  the  female  approach  and  take  her 
station  on  the  same  lofty,  decayed  limb  with  her  companion, 
who,  grateful  for  this  attention,  plumed  the  feathers  of  his 
mate  with  all  the  assiduous  fondness  of  a  Dove.  Intent  upon 
her  meal,  however,  she  soon  flew  off  to  a  distance,  while  the 
male  still  remained  on  his  perch,  dressing  up  his  beautiful 
feathers  for  near  half  an  hour,  often  shaking  his  tail,  like  some 
of  the  lesser  birds,  and  occasionally  taking  an  indifferent  sur- 
vey of  the  hosts  of  small  chirping  birds  which  surrounded  him, 
who  followed  without  alarm  their  occupsition  of  gleaning  seeds 
and  berries  for  subsistence.  I  have  occasionally  observed 
them  perched  on  low  bushes  and  stakes  in  the  rice-fields,  re- 
maining thus  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  then  darting  after 
their  prey  as  it  comes  in  sight.  I  saw  one  descend  upon  a 
Flover,  as  I  thought,  and  Wilson  remarks  their  living  on  these 
birds.  Larks,  and  Sandpipers.  The  same  pair  that  I  watched 
also  hung  on  the  rear  of  a  flock  of  cow-buntings  which  were 
feeding  and  scratching  around  them.  They  sometimes  attack 
squirrels,  as  I  have  been  informed,  and  Wilson  charges  them 
with  preying  also  upon  Ducks. 

I  never  observed  them  to  soar,  at  least  in  winter,  their  time 
being  passed  very  much  in  indolence  and  in  watching  for 
their  game.  Their  flight  is  almost  as  easy  and  noiseless  as 
that  of  the  Owl.  In  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  March 
they  were  breeding  in  West  Florida,  and  seemed  to  choose 
the  densest  thickets  and  not  to  build  at  any  great  height  from 


RED-SHOUI.DERED  HAWK.  4- 

yJ'JZ^f'   ?"  "PP™^'='"°fi  «hese  places,  the  i,^..^  became 
very  loud  and  angry. 

m»/,r//a«,i. -This  large  American  Buzzard  is  not  un- 

pS^fv  "^K  "t"-"'  "'  "■^■"  "^  '"  "'^  neighborhood  of 
Ph.ladelph.a  where  W,lson  met  with  it  along  the  marshes  and 
meadows  feedmg  almost  wholly  upon  frogs.  It  is  abundant 
toward  wmter.  It  appears  to  have  very  much  the  manners 
of  the  European  Buzzard,  remaining  inactive  for  hours  to- 
gether on  the  edges  of  wet  meadows,  perched  upon  the  larger 
hmbs  of  trees  and  at  times  keeping  up  a  regular  quailing  ^d 
rather  hoarse  iagA^,,  i^i^^-o..  which  at  intervals  is  answered 
by  the  mate.  When  approached,  it  commonly  steals  off  to 
some  other  tree  at  no  great  distance  from  the  first;  but  if 
the  pursuit  be  continued,  it  flies  out  and  hovers  at  a  consider- 

Z^SL'' ''  ^'"  ^" '"'''''-'  °^  «"^-'^  ^^y  -<> 

to'^hem"nn!^"f'l-"''°'^''"'^  ^"""5  ='"  *'"'"^«  "P^i",  giving 
T,tT,  i  ^^-  '*"*'"<=«i™  "^"■«.  but  a  different  distrbutTon 
Jf  th.  hT.  "'i'"  '"■°  '""g'-^Phi"  tell  about  all  that  is  yet  known 
of  the  hab>  s  and  range  of  the  species.     I,  is  found  throughouUhis 

t'^lj'T"'":  *T  ""=  ^""  S'="^^  '°  'he  southern  border  of  the 
fur  countries,  has  been  taken  at  York  Factory  on  Hudson^  Bav 
and  IS  common  in  Manitoba.  nuason  s  ua). 


^  ^'!^'~'^^^  Florida  REr>-SHOULDERED  Hawk  (But,o  lima 

ZtxV"  1""'"'"::  '"""  'O"""  '"  Florida,  and  rrn^'nt 
the  Atlanfc  shore  north  to  South  Carolina  and  along  the  Gul" 

tinge  on  the  head  and  neck  replaced  by  brownish  gray 
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HARRIS'S  HAWK. 

PaRABUTEO   UNICINCTUS   IIARRISI. 

Char.  Prevailing  color  black,  somelimes  chocolate  brown,  tinged  with 
chestnut  on  the  rurap ;  shoulders  and  lining  of  wings  chestnut ;  tail-coverts 
base  o£  Uil,  and  terminal  band,  white.    Length  about  20  inches.  ' 

Ntsl.  On  a  cliff  or  in  a  tree,  —  usually  the  latter;  a  mere  platform  of 
twigs  and  roots,  lined  with  grass. 

Ep;!.  2-5  (usually  ■<,)■,  white,  tinged  with  yellow,  sometimes  marked 
with  brown  or  lavender,  or  both ;  2.15  X  1.65. 

Harris's  Hawk  is  abundant  in  parts  of  Texas  and  in  Mcico 
and  occurs  in  small  numbers  in  the  southern  part  of  Mississippi' 
It  IS  usually  represented  as  a  rather  sluggish  bird,  associating  with 
the  Vultures  and  joining  in  their  leasts  of  carrion,  but  sometimes 
preying  upon  the  small  reptiles  that  infest  the  banks  of  streams 
and  pools.  Mr.  Sennett,  however,  describes  those  he  saw  along 
the  lower  Rio  Grande  as  more  active,  feeding  chiefly  on  birds, 
mice,  and  gophers. 


RED-TAILED  HAWK. 

BirreO   EOREALIS. 

Char.  Above,  dull  brown  streaked  with  rufous  and  grayish  •  below 
whitish  or  tawny  streaked  with  brown;  tail  chestnut  above  and  gray 
beneath,  with  a  band  of  black  near  the  end  and  tipped  with  white  In 
the  young  the  tail  is  grayish  brown  crossed  by  some  nine  dark  bars 
and  the  underparts  are  white  with  brown  streaks.  Lencth  loW  to  2-1 
inches.  o       »/»         j 

Ntst.  In  a  high  tree;  of  sticks,  lined  with  grass,  sometimes  with 
feathers. 

.^^'■''*  i  *■'''"''  °'  '>'"■'''  *'>''«•  ""'"y  heavily  spotteu  or  blotched 
with  reddish  brown;  2  30  X  1.80. 

This  beautiful  Buzzard  inhabits  most  parts  of  the  United 
States,  being  observed  from  Canada  to  Florida;  also,  far 
westward  up  the  Missouri,  and  even  on  the  coasts  of  the 
northern  Pacific  Ocean,  by  Lewis  and  Clarke.  Wilson  found 
the  young  to  be  fully  grown  in  the  month  of  May,  about 
latitude  31°  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi;  at  this  period 
they  were  very  noisy  and  clamorous,  keeping  up  an  inces- 
sant squealing.     It  al?o  occasionally  nests  and  breeds  in  large 


RED-TAILED  HAWK, 
trees  in  the  secluded  forests  of  this  mn  «f  m         u 

seized  in  the  talons     It  k  f  ,      ^^  "'  overtaken  and 

where  ^ice!  l^H  an'd  lot'TPlr^^'  ^^7 
upon  lizards, -appearing    Sdeed    nftpn        T  ^^'^' 

most  humble  game  '         "  '°"'=°'  *'"'  ""e 

ealthrJ^tZlVn  J't>"'  ^^^™  ■"■"^'>  ^"-•'^'>  ^ 

asir«;rviritt:^dtLri^;roS'''o^ 

middle  of  January  in  Sonfh  r      r       f      ^""""8'  ^^°"'  ^^^ 
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ceived  and  soon  followed  by  his  ambitious  mate,  and  in  a  little 

t-me,  by  circular  ascending,  gyrations,  they  both  disappeared  in 

the  clear  azure  of  the  heavens;  and  though  I  waited  for  their 

re-appearance  half  an  hour,  they  still  continued  to  be  wholly 

invisible.     This  amusement,  or  p.edilection   for  the   cooler 

regions  of  the  atmosphere,  seems  more  or  less  common  to  all 

the  rapacious  birds.     In  numerous  instances  this  exercise  must 

be  wholly  independent  of  the  inclination  for  surveying  their 

prey,  as  few  of  them  besides  the  Falcon  descend  direct  upon 

their  quarry.     Many,  as  well  as  the  present  species,  when  on 

the  prowl  fly  near  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  often  wait 

and  watch  so  as  to  steal  upon  their  victims  before  they  can 

take  the  alarm.     Indeed  the  Condor  frequents  and  nests  upon 

the  summit  of  the  Andes,  above  which  they  are  seen  to  soar 

m  the  bovndless  ocean  of  space,  enjoying  the  invigorating  and 

rarefied  atmosphere,  and  only  descending  to  the  plains  when 

impelled  by  the  cravings  of  hunger. 

The  Eastern  variety  of  the  Red-tail  U  a  common  bird  throueh- 
out  eastern  North  America  north  to  about  latitude  49°,  and  wi 
mken  by  Dr.  Bell  at  Fort  Churchill,  on  Hudson's  Baf  'lT~ 
westward  to  the  Great  Plains,  where  it  is  replaced  by  the  su" 
spec.es  inj&n.  From  the  Roclcy  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  it  is 
represented  by  caiurus.  and  examples  of  this  latter  variety  have 
been  taken,  occasionally,  as  far  east  as  Illinois.  The  Red-tail  is  a 
summer  resident  only  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  but  a  few  art 
found  m  winter  m  southern  Ontario  and  New  England. 

NoTE..-Mr.  Ridgway  now  considers  Harlan's  Hawk  to  be 
a  variety  of  the  Red-tail,  and  he  proposes  to  name  it  i?«/..  iolu, 
harlan,.  Its  usual  habitat  is  along  the  lower  Mississippi ;  but  exam- 
pies  have  been  taken  in  lUinois,  Iowa,  Pennsylvania,  and  Georgi" 

tapt.  Bendine  reports  that  Krider's  Hawk  (B.  b  Krideri\ 

I^Z  '21T^  °°"'"™  ^•""'"^-  ("^^  "'"°--^  ^-'■ 

J^Jl  "*"?'"  I'  ^•^^^^O'-'s  Hawk  (,Buteo  swainsoni),  a 
Wes  em  spec.es  h.ve  been  taken  in  Massachusetts, -one  a, 
Wayland  in  1876,  and  the  other  near  Salem  in  .878 


BROAD-WINGED   HAWK. 

Bli7-E0   LATISSIMUS. 

and  streaked  with  rufous!^' Le„g,h  ,6  nih^Jv"'"'.  "'""^' '""«'' 
brovnUh,  with  severa]  dusky  bars    ^,Z^„        "",* '  ''"■■'"•  •»"  '»'l 

feathers.  '  °'  ""8''  »"<>  'med  with  leaves  and 

_^^^'^^.-4,  buffish,  blotched  with  reddiah  brown  of  various  shades, 

well  as  of  the  head  and  h^  .  ''''''  '"''"•  "''^'"S-  ^'^ 

was  observed  saLg  in  w  d"  drdes  tLt^^°"'"^  '^''^  ""=  "'^"' 
and  presenting  alJost  a  se^^S ul^J^  " "Ser '"^^ 
d.v.dua.s  appea.  to  he  al,  that  we.  .not" ^o  ^;;tn  'oTtM; 


so 
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•pedes.  Audubon  considers  it  by  no  means  a  rare  species 
in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  aU  the  Sutes  to  the  eastward  of 
these.  Its  usual  prey  is  small  birds,  very  young  poultry,  smaU 
quadrupeds,  and  insects. 

The  Broad-wing  occurs  throughout  this  eastern  faunal  province, 
but  is  somewhat  local  in  distribution.  In  portions  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces  it  is  abundant,  L»  'gh  In  general  it  is  rather  uncommon. 
Mr.  John  Neilson  considers  it  common  near  the  city  of  Quebec,  but 
Mr.  Ernest  Wintle  reports  it  rare  at  Montreal,  while  Mr.  William 
L.  Scott  thinks  it  the  commonest  Hawk  in  the  Ottawa  valley.  Mr. 
Thomas  Mcllwraith  gives  it  as  a  "  casual  visitor  "  to  the  southern 
portions  of  Ontario,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Thompson  found  it  abundant 
in  the  Muskoka  district  Thompson  also  reports  it  common  in 
Manitoba. 

In  the  more  northern  portions  of  New  England  it  is  a  fairly 
common  summer  visitor,  while  it  is  found  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  throughout  the  year,  but  is  rather  rare.  It  occurs 
also  in  more  or  less  abundance  in  all  tl-e  Middle,  Western,  and 
Southern  States. 

My  observations  in  New  Brunswick  have  led  me  to  form  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  of  the  characteristics  of  this  Hawk  from  those 
expressed  by  several  writers.  The  examples  I  met  with  were  not 
peculiarly  void  of  either  boldness  or  vigor  in  pursuit  of  their  prey, 
nor  peculiarly  spiritless  when  wounded.  They  did,  of  course,  like 
others  of  the  tribe,  pursue  weak  prey,  and  displayed  little  true 
bravery ;  but  bravery  is  not  a  characteristic  of  the  Hawks.  A 
wounded  Broad-wing,  however,  acts  just  as  does  the  boldest  of 
them,  —  he  turns  on  his  back  and  hits  out  witli  claws,  beak,  and 
wings;  and  the  gunner  who  thinks  he  has  a  meek  or  spiritless  bird 
to  handle  may  regret  the  thought. 


SHORT-TAILED   HAWK. 

BUTEO   BRACHVURUS. 

Crak.  Above,  brownish  black  or  blackish  brown ;  forehead  and  cheeks 
white;  tail  brownish  gray  barred  with  black  and  lipped  with  white; 
beneath,  pure  white,  a  patch  of  rufous  on  side  of  chest.  Length  i6 
inches. 

tfesl.  In  a  tall  tree;  made  of  dry  twigs,  lined  with  fresh  twigs  of 
cypress. 

Egp.    1-3 ;  dull  white,  spotted  on  large  end  with  reddish  brown. 


MARSH  HAWK. 

cau?ed""!:c"„1ifi^^te."'/  ^TT  "'™  "^  «■"  "W  "av. 
.ubjec.  of  .ome  ont™v  ;X  ;bril'^■  P^'P'^^'y-""  b«n  the 
opinion,  held  may  «„««»  iuJlr^o'  n?T"''  ;'^""  *»'''»» 
•eientific  name^  "UmtraUon  of  the  evolution  of  many 

into  the  hand,  of  .noth«  .lei^L^^i  l"""  ".y"""?  >""»  c»me 
»P«cie..  he  named  it  J'S^l'^f^^t^^''''^  "  '"  '^  «  «» 
black  waa  Uken  hvlm/n^/u.i  ''^"*"<is  an  cvample  in 
n.«v,  ,o  he  wrote^flr^>r/.°''''''~"iJ'  »"  ^^ '"""thing 
tioned  were  di.po^ed  of  bv  L{r     T""'    ^''"'  '*°  '"t-nen- 

«««  a  melaniMic  phie?  whife  f„  ^XT^  P'"""««'  ""d  >%■ 
latter,  aa  the  Little  Black  h!JC  """'  "■'"■"  ""''s  'he 

These  opinions  have  recltly^:;  r„r°:i'1  "^  •P*"''^  '""'■ 
been  held  for  a  long  timTbv  thT few      fh"f  1/u'  **'  *'"'=''  J"* 

.heStt°:.Sent'tr^^^^ 
uaI,-ameIani5ticpW,?rthe„o™rc^.  '  '    u'"^""*'  °'~»- 

The  bird  is  entirely  tropica  in  its^l^'^./  '^''"  "•"»' 
United  State,  only  in  the  ?roD  c^  nn,?^  '  fi^. ''  '"""^  '^"■'"  «>' 
posed  formerly  to  ^cu'  ^e  e  m  °  .  °"'  °'  ^'°"<'''-     '«  ""«  »"!> 
straggler,  but  recenTobse^a,  on^hat  "  "  T^  "  "=="""-tal 
though  uncommon  visitor  7ndb"e5fn"  C'  '"<"*«  «8«lar 


MARSH  HAWK. 

MARSH  HARRIER.    BLUE  HAWK. 

Circus  hudsonius. 

streaked  with  rufous;  tail  wiihrf^T  i    ^      5^™""=  »>»«.  d>'k  brown 

''tro'".^  '-^'x'^'otiS;  "■""""•"''  '""-•'a-y 
«ra„g;dpu.;o™Td:^r,„^r,r;turto""^''~"p= » "—y 

..8oT>.4a    ■  """""""•«•  •»■»"»"  opotted  with  buffisb  or  brown- 
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This  species  is  common  to  the  northern  and  temperate,  ai 
well  as  the  warmer  parts  of  the  old  and  new  continents,  being 
met  with  in  Europe,  Africa,  South  America,  and  the  West 
Indies.      In  the  winter  season  it  extends  its  peregrinations 
from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Oregon  territory  and  the  southern 
parts  of  the  United  States,  frequenting  chiefly  open,  low,  p.nd 
marshy  situations,  over  which  it  sweeps  or  skims  along,  at  a 
little  distance  usually  from  the  ground,  in  quest  of  mice,  small 
birds,  frogs,  lizards,  and  other  reptiles,  which  it  often  selects 
by  twilight  as  well  as  in  the  open  day ;  and  at  times,  pressed 
by  hunger,  it  is  said  to  join  the  Owls  and  seek  out  its  prey 
even  by  moonlight.     Instances  have  been  known  in  England 
in  which  this  bird  has  carried  its  temerity  so  far  as  to  pursue 
the  same  game  with  the  armed  fowler,  and  even  snatch  it  from 
his  grasp  after  calmly  waiUng  for  it  to  be  shot,  and  without 
even  betraying  timidity  at  the  report  of  the  gun.     The  nest  of 
this  species  is  made  on  the   ground,  in   swampy  woods  or 
among  rushes,  occasionally  also  under  the  protection  of  rocky 
precipices,  and  is  said  to  be  formed  of  sticks,  reeds,  leaves, 
straw,  and  similar  materials  heaped  together,  and  finished  with 
a  lining  of  feathers,  hair,  or  other  soft  substances.     In  the 
F.  cineraceus,  so  nearly  related  to  this  species,  the  eggs  are  of 
a  pure  white.     When  their  young  are  approached,  the  parents, 
hovering  round  the  intruder  and  uttering  a  sort  of  uncouth 
syllable,  like  gtggeggag,  or  ge  ge  ne ge ge,  seem  full  of  afright 
and  anxiety.    The  Crows,  however,  are  their  greatest  enemies, 
and  they  often  succeed  in  demolishing  the  nests.     The  young 
are  easily  tamed,  and  feed  almost  immediately  without  exhib- 
iting any  signs  of  tear. 

NuttaU  has  told  about  all  that  more  modem  observers  have  to 
tell  of  this  species.  The  authorities  differ  chiefly  in  descriptions  of 
the  structure  of  the  nest  and  the  markings  on  the  eggs.  The  nests 
that  I  have  examined  have  been  composed  entirely  of  coarse  grass 
without  lining,  though  the  softest  of  the  grass  was  laid  on  top! 
The  eggs  were  unspotted. 


HAWK  OWL. 

SURNM  ULULA   CAPAROCH 

A-..C  wilds  of  both  continents,  Jng  f Zer/i  l'  •'"  ""= 
the  fur  countries  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  2  p"  fi^""  ""* 
stragglers,  now  and  then  at  distantly     ,        !""""•     ^  ^'^ 

of  winter,  penetrate  on  tLe  one  side  Tn"''.'  ^"  ""  ''""' 

the  United  States  and  on  T  it  T  ^^  "°'^^^"'  P^"s  of 
'n  Germany,  and'  Se^  e     t  L'ncT  Trd"^  ''''" 

-a^con.an;s^;~vx=s:it;ri: 
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flutten  on  the  ground.  They  are  abo  laid  to  feed  on  mice 
and  iniecti,  and  (according  to  Meyer)  they  nest  -ipon  Tees 
laying  two  white  eggs.  They  are  said  to  be  constant  atten- 
dants on  the  I'tarmigans  in  their  spring  migrations  towards  the 
Nortn,  and  are  observed  to  hover  round  the  camp-fires  of  the 
natives,  in  quest  probably  of  any  offal  or  rejected  game. 

In  Massachuseiu  and  the  more  southern  portions  of  New  Eng. 
land  the  Hawk  Owl  is  only  an  occasional  winter  visitor  j  but  in 
northern  New  England  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  it  occurs  regu- 
larly, though  of  varying  abundance,  in  some  seasons  being  quite 
rare.  It  i»  fairly  common  near  Montreal,  anl  rare  in  Ontario  and 
in  Ohio.  Thompson  reporU  it  abundant  in  Manitoba,  but  only 
one  example  has  been  Uken  in  Illinois  (Xu/evay).  It  breed,  in 
Newfoundland,  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  northern  Manitoba, 
and  north  to  sub-arctic  regions. 


SNOWY  OWL. 

NVCTEA    NYCTEA. 
bro»rhMa';"rh'J.'btda'„"c;^  of  dun  brown  o, 

continents,  being  common  in  r.  i  ^  '"^  "8'°""  °f  both 
Kamtschatka.  Upland  and  H.h'J'''  ^''"'^"'^  I^'^ds, 
*ilds,  surrounded  by  an  at   ""     ^^-     '"  "■"«  drear^ 

b^eeds,and  obtainslfsu^tlrr  j'' ^^  "^-^ 

'"  wnite  robe  rendeia 
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him  scarcely  discernible  from  the  overwhelming  snows,  where 
he  reigns,  like  the  boreal  spirit  of  the  storm.  His  loud,  hol- 
low, barking  growl,  'whcwh,  'whowh,  'whowA  hSh,  hah,  hdh, 
hah^  and  other  more  dismal  cries,  sound  like  the  unearthly 
ban  of  Cerberus ;  and  heard  amidst  a  region  of  cheerless  soli- 
tude, his  lonely  and  terrific  voice  augments  rather  than  relieves 
the  horrors  of  the  scene. 

Clothed  with  a  dense  coating  of  feathers,  which  hide  even 
the  nostrils,  and  leave  only  the  talons  exposed,  he  ventures 
abroad  boldly  at  all  seasons,  and,  like  the  Hawks,  seeks  his 
prey  by  daylight  as  well  as  dark,  skimming  aloft  and  reconnoi- 
tring his  prey,  which  is  commonly  the  White  Grouse  or  some 
other  birds  of  the  same  genus,  as  well  as  hares.  On  these  he 
darts  from  above,  and  rapidly  .eizes  them  in  his  resistless 
talons.  At  times  he  watches  for  fish,  and  condescends  also  to 
prey  upon  rats,  mice,  and  even  carrion. 

These  birds  appear  to  have  a  natural  aversion  to  settled 
countries ;  for  which  reason,  perhaps,  and  the  severi'y  of  the 
climate  of  Arctic  America,  they  are  frequently  known  to  wander 
in  the  winter  south  through  the  thinly  settled  interior  of  the 
United  States.  They  migrate  probably  by  pairs ;  and  accord- 
ing to  Wilson,  two  of  these  birds  were  so  stupid,  or  dazzled, 
as  to  alight  on  the  roof  of  the  court-house  in  the  large  town  of 
Cincinnati.  In  South  Carolina  Dr.  Garden  saw  them  occa- 
sionally, and  they  were,  in  this  mild  region,  observed  to  hide 
themselves  during  the  day  in  the  palmetto-groves  of  the  sea- 
coast,  and  only  sallied  out  towards  night  in  quest  of  their  prey. 
Their  habits,  therefore,  seem  to  vary  considerably,  according 
to  circumstances  and  climate. 

This  species  is  a  regular  winter  visitor  to  the  Northern  and 
Middle  States,  and  during  some  seasons  has  been  quite  abundant. 
A  few  pairs  have  been  seen  in  summer  in  northern  Maine,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia;  but  the  usual  breeding-ground  is 
from  about  latitude  50'  to  the  Arctic  regions. 

While  in  their  more  southern  resorts  they  are  rarely  found  far 
from  the  forest  districts. 

»  These  latter  syllables  with  the  usual  quivering  sound  ol  the  Owl. 


SCREECH  OWL. 

MOTTLED   OWL.     RED  OWL.        ■ 
MegaSCOPS  ASIC. 

JOow.dnll  whitish  orwlrita  r„f      '''"'"""«  "'<"•  »"<1  with  M.^L  I 
•rown  or  blackish     t-  i!   i,  ""'""'  '■■«  and  heavilv  m  T  j  "'"^^'^^ : 
frequent.    Ur«  « J^''*'''^  «">°«<i  «d  e«mD[«  ,?''''  "'"'  ■'•"' 

Mottled  Ow/.—Th;.,  ^ 
■cnown  as  the  Little  &ee°h  Owl'  '""'T'^  ''"''^'^'"e  species 
pan  of  the  United  Sutes  a„d  ^'  '  ''"'^""^  ^"'''™'  ■"  eve^ 
'0  Florida,  and  westwl^t^;?^ ;;'^''''=/™™  Greenland 
abundant  in  autumn  and  winter  ,3  at  1  ^'  "^P^^"  ™°'e 
'  ^'  ^'  """s*  seasons,  food  fail- 
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ing,  it  is  obliged  to  approach  habiutions  and  bams,  in  which 
the  mice  it  chiefly  preys  on  now  assemble ;  it  also  lies  in  wait 
for  small  birds,  and  feeds  on  beetles,  crickets,  and  other  in- 
sects. The  nest  is  usually  in  the  hollow  of  an  old  orchard  tree, 
about  the  months  of  May  or  June ;  it  is  lined  carelessly  with 
a  little  hay,  leaves,  and  feathers,  and  the  eggs  are  commonly 
four  to  six,  white,  and  nearly  round.  Aldiovandus  remarks 
that  the  Great  Homed  Owl  provides  so  plentifully  for  its 
young  that  a  person  might  obtain  some  dainties  from  the 
nest,  and  yet  leave  a  sufficiency  for  the  Owlets  besides.  The 
same  remark  may  also  apply  to  this  species,  as  in  the  hollow 
stump  of  an  apple-tree,  which  contained  a  brood  of  these 
young  Owls,  were  found  several  Bluebirds,  Blackbirds,  and 
Song  Sparrows,  intended  as  a  supply  of  food. 

During  the  day  these  birds  retire  into  hollow  trees  and  un- 
frequented bams,  or  hide  in  the  thickest  evergreens.  At  times 
they  are  seen  abroad  by  day,  and  in  cloudy  weather  they  wake 
up  from  their  diurnal  slumbers  a  considerable  time  before 
dark.  In  the  day  they  are  always  drowsy,  or,  as  if  dozing, 
closing,  or  scarcely  half  opening  their  heavy  eyes,  presenting 
the  very  picture  of  sloth  and  nightly  dissipation.  When  per- 
ceived by  the  smaller  birds,  they  are  at  once  recognized  as 
their  insidious  enemies ;  and  the  rareness  of  their  appearance, 
before  the  usual  roosting- time  of  other  birds,  augments  the 
suspicion  they  entertain  of  these  feline  hunters.  From  com- 
plaints and  cries  of  alarm,  the  Thru|h  sometimes  threatens 
blows;  and  though  evening  has  perhaps  set  in,  the  smaller 
birds  and  cackling  Robins  re-echo  their  shrill  chirpings  and 
complaints  throughout  an  extensive  wood,  until  the  nocturnal 
monster  has  to  seek  safety  in  a  distant  flight.  Their  notes  are 
most  frequent  in  the  latter  end  of  summer  and  autumn,  crying 
in  a  sort  of  wailing  quiver,  not  very  unlike  the  whining  of  a 
puppy  dog,  hd,  h»  hS  ho  hi  hi  hi,  proceeding  from  high  and 
clear  to  a  low  guttural  shake  or  trill.  These  notes,  at  little  in- 
tervals, are  answered  by  some  companion,  and  appear  to  be 
chiefly  a  call  of  recognition  from  young  of  the  same  brood,  or 
pairs  who  wish  to  discover  each  other  after  having  been  sepa- 
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«ted  while  dorinir  in  n,.  j 

A</0»/.  __!?„;.     i*  ™"'y  until  midnight. 
«°n»  of  Dr.  Ezra  m"  t  J'^ofT''?'^  =""  -«^""  <">«rv.. 
^ennsyivani.  Published  in^he.S  vf '  ^''«'-  C»"»^. 
the  Academy  of  Nahi«i  c."      *   "  ™''""«  of  the  JouiBai  r^ 
-fthatLRSS^-r-fJh^^^^^^^ 
»^  «  are  specifically  distincT    he  h«    k.^''    *''"'*  United 
O-b  rear  young  of  the  «ml'coL     "^^^^  "«"  «*«  Red 
of  the  preceding  species  T„      ,    '  ""*  ""»'  "-e  Gray  Owls 

-ttied  from  I  r;;  '„  -  s  t;*  '"'''^''  -  «^y  -^ 

P'u^age.  the  habits  of  the  J'     '^'^'""''  «  "'^X  "e  in 
present  inhabit,  and  breeds  in  mo«      "'  "'"'^  ""ke-    The 
In  Pennsylvania  they  are  hlS  r^°'"'«  United  States 
b«edmg  in  hollow  trees     T?,^        ^^  ""*  '«'«  «d  of  May 
I  have  had  an  onn  «     •      ^^^^  "« «•»«  four  ^' 

'^of  thet:"„e;TtrLl::^*»"  '^'^"-  - 
•^^  out  of  a  hollow  anni?^  '  V  *«>  "^  young  Owl 
months.  A  dark  cZtZTs%  •'''  "'»?'  ^°'  ^»e 
^y-  In  the  evening  he  CJl  T  '""«  during  the 
'"8  "^ross  the  toom^„wSch  h,  '^'""^'^'^  «stless,''gl  j! 
ong  noiseless  flight,  as  if  wafted  h7r°"''°''''  '^"'  «  '^^e- 
Je  clung  to  the  wainscot,  aid  utwe  t  h  "  ^°''^-  ^t  times 
head  round  to  his  back  Ct  *  *""•• ''''  brought  his 

Miant  eyes,  a  most1p;c"al     'd  f"""''  '>>'  ">«  -d  of  his 
«"=  eyes  of  all  the  Owls   a^l^'^  """"'"">'  "PPeaiance.    As 
-ovablyin  "«=«'cketbyrern^f  '°«^''«'».  "=  ""^  iV 
-ent.  this  provision  for  thTfree  ve«  T^  ''"'*  *=*P"""  'iga- 
appea«  necessary.    When  an        T"^"  """'"^  of  the  head 
appeared  .tro^^en^^d  in'^''^'"^'  •""''"*  «-e»tag   he 
■"8  with  a  hissing  no^%';7~""8  '"e  object,  bioj! 
'Pec.es,  and  stretching  out  ^leck    "<^  ™"""°''  '°  "'her 
"otion.  in  a  threatening  at  it^de  a„H  "  '^'^-  ^'^"^ 

™adea  s^ppi„g  ^,,  «^  Spin^'  "'"^' »PP««ch. 

f"™r-h:^sw-o~-^^^^^^^^ 
— ..ecdirrux-^^-the? 
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hair,  in  pellets.  He  also  devoured  large  flies,  which  at  this 
time  came  into  the  room  in  great  numbers ;  and  even  the  dry 
parts  of  these  were  also  ejected  from  the  stomach  without  di- 
gestion. A  pet  of  thU  species,  which  Dr.  Michener  had, 
drank  frequently,  and  was  accustomed  to  wash  every  day  iii 
a  basin  of  cold  water  during  the  heat  of  summer. 

Nuttall,  following  Wilson  and  Audubon,  treated  the  gray  and 
red  phases  of  this  bird  as  two  distinct  species,  and  wrote  separate 
biographies,  which  I  insert  in  full.  Some  ornithologists  have  sup- 
posed that  the  gray  specimens  were  the  young  '  ,rds;  but  it  has 
been  proved  beyond  question  that  the  two  phases  are  simply  indi- 
vidual vanations  of  the  same  species.  Gray  and  red  birds  have 
been  found  in  one  nest,  with  both  parents  gray,  or  both  red,  or  with 
one  of  each  color. 

The  Screech  Owl  is  a  resident  of  southern  New  England  and 
quite  common.  It  breeds  northward  to  the  Maritime  Provinces 
westward  to  Minnesota  and  southward  to  the  Gulf  States.  Prob- 
ably southern  New  England  is  the  northern  limit  of  the  bird's 
distribution  in  winter. 


NoTB.  -  A  smaller  and  darker  race  is  found  in  South  Carolina 
Georgia,  and  Florida.  It  is  named  Florida  Screech  Owl 
(Af.  ash  floridanus).  In  this  race  the  reddish  feathers  wear  a 
richer  rufous  tint,  and  the  gray  are  more  deeply  tinged  with 
brown.  " 


t^p«l 
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f.^  Bubo  vkgin,aws. 
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Florida,  and  in  Oregon ;  it  exiiti  even  beyond  the  tropic*, 
being  very  probably  tlje  same  bird  described  by  Marcgrave  as 
inhabiting  the  forests  of  BraiU.    All  climates  are  alike  to  this 
Eagle  of  the  night,  the  king  of  the  nocturnal  tribe  of  American 
birds.    The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country  dread  his 
boding  howl,  dedicating  his  effigies  to  their  solemnities,  and,  as 
if  he  were  their  sacred  bird  of  Minerva,  forbid  the  mockery  of 
his  ominous,  dismal,  and  almost  supernatural  cries.    His  favor- 
ite resort,  in  the  dark  and  impenetrable  swampy  forests,  where 
he  dwells  in  chosen  solitude  secure  from  the  approach  of  every 
enemy,  agrees  with  the  melancholy  and  sinister  traits  of  his 
character.    To  the  surrounding  feathered  race  he  is  the  Pluto 
of  the  gloomy  wilderness,  and  would  scarcely  be  known  out  of 
the  dismal  shades  where  he  hides,  but  to  his  victims,  wtre  he 
as  sUent  as  he  is  soUtary.     Among  the  choking,  loud,  guttural 
sounds  which  he  sometimes  utters  in  the  dead  of  night,  and 
with  a  suddenness  which  always  alarms,  because  of  his  noiseless 
approach,  is  the  'uiaugh  hi!  'waugh  >•/>/  which,  Wilson  re- 
marks, was  often  uttered  at  the  insta.  ■:  of  sweeping  down 
around  his  camp-fire.    Many  kinds  of  Owls  ate  similarly  daz- 
ried  and  attracted  by  fire-lights,  and  occasionally  finding,  no 
doubt,  some  offal  or  flesh  thrown  out  by  those  who  encamp  in 
the  wilderness,  they  come  round  the  nocturnal  blaxe  with  other 
motives  than  barely  those  of  curiosity.    The  solitary  travellers 
la  these  wilds,  apparently  scanning  the  sinister  motive  of  his 
visits,  pretend  to  interpret  his  address  into  " '  fVha  Uooksfor 
yiu  all!  "  and  with  a  strong  guttural  piorunciation  of  the  final 
syUable,  to  all  those  who  have  heard  this  his  common  ciy,  the 
resemblance  of  sound  is  well  hit,  and  instantly  recalls   the 
ghasUy  serenade  of  his  nocturnal  majesty  in  a  manner  which 
is   not   easily  forgotten.    The   shorter    cry    which   we  have 
mentioned  makes  no  inconsiderable  approach  to  that  uttered 
by  the  European  brother  of  our  species,  as  given  by  Buffon, 
namely,  'he-hoo,  'hoe-hoo,  boo-hoo,  etc.    The  Greeks  called  this 
transatlantic  species  Byas,  either  fix)m  its  note  or  from  the 
resemblance  this  bore  to  the  bellowing  of  the  ox.    The  Latin 
name  Bubo  has  also  reference  to  the  same  note  of  this  noc 
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tanuIbW.    According  ,oFri5ch  .h„v  ^^ 

"I've.  Its  cries  varied  accordin^„'  ^  'P'  °"'  "'*«•  binh 
"  *f-  muling  cry  .ikr^^^  «°  c.rcu«.unce. ;  when  hnn^J 
probably,  of  our  species  uuT,  .h.  .  "'""'«''  ^he  J 

yetdaylight,  as  it  ^t  o"     e  lo^b'^cV'";'  ""'""«  "y-  -"i^' 
°f  both  is,  at  times,  also  not  unhkert      /J"''  ""  """"d 
d.umal  bird,  of  pr^y.    Indeed    „.f     ^'  ^^  ">«  """k'  or 
our  species  on  the  4v  flj„:',t.*^'°°'"^  "«"''"  ^  have  .een 
-a  uttering  his  can  „•;  ^l  fLT'  ^T"  '"'°-  «'«" 
young  rabbits,  squirrels,  rats  mice  n    m'    ^"''  "''^  P«y  i^ 
vanous  kinds;  and  wh  n^^ese  ^  '  1""  ^  ?'  '"^  •"«»•  of 
occasionally  prowl  pretty  boldiv  ^      T  '^''  "  '^''"*»i»h,  they 
of  Chickens,  which'the^sete  ^""^  """  '^-^"d  in  q„ei 
pean  Horeed  Owl  frequen  rconteln  "^"'C   ^'"^'"^  ">"  E-ro- 
Prey,  and  generally  comes  L"  """^  ""=  ^"""-^  for  it, 

-th  hunger,  „ne  o'f   he^e  has  ZTr'  "'"'^  "^  »«"^^ 
a  man,  as  if  for  conflict,  lndl^Z^''°'^u°  "^  ^«'  "Pon 
fnend  Dr.  Boykin.  of  M  Cdge';",,'' t^_ '»  '^e  encounter.     My 
one  of  our  own  daring  noctuS  .H  °'°'^-^'^  me  that 
h's  premises,  saw  a  caf  dori^^  adventurers,  pawling  „«.„ 
and  supposing  grimalkin  a  more  haL?°^  °^  '^  smoke-house, 
than  appeared  in  the  sequel  b^nHl""'  ''""•''-'*•  anima 
talons;  but  finding  he  h^fc  if  ^;r''*'d  "er  up  i„  hi 
fore  he  allowed  puss  on,..  ""'  "  "'as  not  lone  be 

;n..and  the  »mrLT:a3rmmittrb  ''"  ^^^^  ^» 
after  a  severe  conflict  with^  catT  l  .  ^  '^  ^8''''  "ho^ 
«;a3  at  length  brought  to  the  ground  L^''  T^"^  '«»  "-e  ai^ 
h.mself  from  the  feline  grasp  ^^°''  ^^  '^°"M  disengage 

appel^dX'ilkS^;  tT''^'  '  "^^'^  °--d  m  a  cage 
approached  ITith  a^.  ^d  dX'S  ^'  ^^''  -''  "^  ^n 
"-bUl;  he  now  and  then  uttetd VV  J? '"'^'^«'j"^"' 
oud  m  h,s  call  at  an  earlier  hour  Wht  '  ""^  "^  P""^ 
cularly  contracted  the  iris  of  th.  °  Wroached.  he  cir- 

^'he  threatened  objec;  Ve  ^  l^'f/'^T  ^  '^'^'^^  -- 
to  any  sound  which  occurred  neart"' «^''"l«<='»«s 

Sy-g  Pigeons,  which  passed  by  a  sLmedr'"'"''  ''^  ">' 
/  at  some  distance,  with  a  scruti. 
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nizing  and  eager  glance.    When  fed  he  often  had  the  habit  of 
hiding  awajr  his  superfluous  prm-ision. 

At  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe  the  retiring  manners 
of  this  recluse,  he  slumbers  out  the  day  chiefly  in  the  dark  tops 
of  lofty  trees.  In  these,  according  to  Wilson,  he  generally  be- 
gins to  build  in  the  month  of  May,  though  probably  earUer  in 
the  Southern  States.  The  nest  is  usually  placed  in  the  fork  of 
a  tree,  made  of  a  considerable  pile  of  sticks,  and  lined  with 
dry  leaves  and  some  feathers ;  and,  as  a  saving  of  labor,  some- 
times they  select  a  hollow  tree  for  the  purpose. 

This  Owl  is  usually  found  in  woods  of  rather  large  growth ;  but 
Nuttall  slightly  exaggerated  in  naming  the  "  dark  and  impenetrable 
swampy  forest"  as  its  "favorite  resort."  Throughout  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  it  is  found  on  the  outskirts  of  settlements,  as  well 
as  in  the  wilderness.  , 

An  interesting  account  of  the  habits  of  this  species  in  captivity, 
from  the  note-book  of  Mr.  James  W.  Banks,  of  St.  John,  N.  B., 
appeared  in  "The  Auk  "  for  April,  1884. 


I: 
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Note.  —  There  are  two  geographical  races  of  this  species  that 
should  be  named  here.  The  Dusky  Horned  Owl  (£.  virgi- 
Htanus  saturatus),  an  extremely  dark  form,  i.  xurs  in  Labrador,  and 
is  found  also  on  the  coast  of  the  Northwest.  The  Western 
Horned  Owl  (B.  virginianus  subarcticus),  a  light-gray  form,  is 
usually  restricted  to  the  middle  faunal  province,  but  has  been  taken 
in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 


GREAT  GRAY  OWL. 

SCXJTIAPTEX  CTNEREA. 

Chak.  Above,  sooty  brown  mottled  with  irregular  bars  of  dull  gray : 
below,  paler  tint-  of  same  colors  in  wavy  stripes.  No  ear-tufts.  The 
largest  of  the  Owis.    Length.  23  to  30  inches. 

Nest.    In  a  tree. 

E^s.    2-3;  white;  2.15  X  1.70. 

T  is  is  the  largest  American  species  known,  and  if  the  5. 
lapponica,  common  also  to  the  Arctic  circle,  and  seldom  leav- 
ing it,  being  only  accidental  about  I^ke  Superior,  and  occa- 


GREAT  GRAV  OWL. 

«d  showed  a  g««  par^l^  t  ..r   !'^/°'  •'veral  month,, 
""«eda.remulousc^'2  J;^'^;»•^  "'"*'•    ^t  time,  he 
to  Uutof  the  Mottled  Owl     A^t^  '^V  »«  ^"T  d'^miUr 
«h«e  Owl,  re,ide  the  wbote  yei  "",       '  ^  "^  ^'>"d°' 
Kon  territoty  by  Mr.  ToS^"  ^  '""  *"^  '»  ">e  Ore- 
veiy  low,  and  feed  on  m^"  J  u^'^^  "**«'«  in  pair,,  fly 
"ch  modular  vigor  a,^miX"'.''^-»'  *'^  ^^^ 
•hen,  a  foot  deep.    With  ^^"t^' *° '^\"«''  «>«  «ow  after 
alp.ne  hare  alive  in  their  ^„,*V'  ""'  '°  <=^  off  the 
pean  wholly  confined  to  the  de^«  l^J-"^^  ^«  »1  ecie,  ap- 
three  ,tragg,e„  being  all  thit  wf  C*^"""  °^  ^Pl^d.  two  „ 
country  by  natmalisti  '  '^"'  °'«**»ed  out  of  that 

lying  between  Lake  Tupent  ^d  latf;"'  ""^y  ""trict! 
between  Hudson's  Bay  «d  ,h?  p.'T'^",  ''°  "  ''S"  "-d 
the  border,  of  Great  ^ar  ie  a^d  ^  ^'  "  '^°""»°''  <>» 
parallel,  of  latitude,  it  must  pj«uel  nr  ";,"1"^  "  "^^  "'^her 
months,  by  daylight.  It  kee™ T„  ^'^'  •'""°8  ">«  """nmer 
does  not  frequent  the  ^X«ZZ\^''t  *^'  ^''  -" 
-  ..  so  often  met  with  ninaySh!     '^  ^^'^  °''''  °- 

hunt,  pnncipaMywhen  the  sTr,  low  IL;   Z-^'"*  "^'^  •"" 
tm.es  when  the  recesses  of  the  w^,^    i'""'°'^y«s"ch 

that  the  American  hare  and  the  ^r^    "^  '^"P'^  "«>dowed, 

Cmereou,  Owl  chiefly  p^^  f'""?^"^  '""f^ls  on  which  the 

of  May  I  discovered  a  n«^f7M   n  "^  '°  ^'^«'-     On  the  .3d 

lofty  balsam  poplar,  of  stick!  a„H        l''  ^"'"  °°  *«  ^P  of  a 

VOL.    I ^ 


LONG-EARED  OWL. 

ASIO  WILSONMNUS. 

Crax.  Above,  finely  mottled  with  dark  brown,  dull  buff,  and  gray ; 
breast  similar,  but  of  reddish  tint ;  beliy  paler,  with  dark  markings.  Ear- 
tufts  large;  toes  feathered.    Length  15  inches. 

Nett.  Usually  in  a  tree ;  of  twigs,  lined  with  grass  and  feathers. 
Sometimes  a  deserted  Crow's  or  Hawk's  nest  is  used. 

Aef-     3"^!  white  and  oval ;  I -65  X  1.30. 

This  species,  lilce  several  others  of  the  genus,  appean  to  be 
almost  a  denizen  of  the  world,  being  found  from  Hudson's  Bay 
to  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil,  throughout  Europe,  in  Africa, 
northern  Asia,  and  probably  China,  in  all  which  countries 
it  appears  to  be  resident,  but  seems  more  abundant  in  certain 
places  in  winter,  following  rats  and  mice  to  their  retreats  in  or 
near  houses  and  bams.  It  also  preys  upon  small  birds,  and 
in  summer  destroys  beetles.  It  commonly  lodges  in  ruined 
buildings,  the  caverns  of  rocks,  or  in  hollow  trees,     .t  defends 


long-Eared  owl 

gerous  and  nnhtt.  *•  ""''  *•"••"  bounded  ii  dan- 

and  m  the  .ccidenul  hoUonTof  u\.T ''""'''"  """"«  ""« 
rte  dJapidated  nu^^r  of  the  S.^,  J""  '°"'"«  '^'h 
W.d  Rgeon.  of  the  ftUri  or  ev«  .1     *!"«"''  ""«  °f  the 
^".rre.    True  to  thT^J,"' ""'''" '"ft'd  re.^at  of  the 
Owl.  .itting  on  her  eg«  IbTJt  '^'''?"  ^und  one  of  these 
on  the  .5th  of  April^,  tte„H'  ^^  °'  •"'  ^^  «'^ 
the  m.d.t  of  the  gloomy  enswlmo^^^r  '^'°":  ^'"'^''-■phia,  in 
«ual  re^rt  of  the.e  «,liu,y  He™?  1""  :'"^''  ''"""^^  the 
fa  fact  w,th  her  company,  andVo"!!:,  ??  "t"  "'""'^  '»as  she 
^  a  nest  in  the  wme  tree  ^^7^'"""°"' "^  the  Qua, 
"early  fully  gn,w„,  are  grly^sh  ^tf  ^'    '^'  '°'''"^'  ""'« 
on  a  large  branch  duri„g^het!''2V/°°^'  close  together 
thickest  foliage;  they  acqut  theirt      !''  ".""^  '"•'  "'"'''»'  the 
days.     Besides  mice  and  ^.t'"  "^"'o' '"  about  fifteen 

.■n-ce.  moles,  and  beetles.  Ue  0!^""  '"'°  P'^^'  '"  «*«- 
««  made  by  this  bird,  "S-'^^^rf  ^'^  °'  '>o"°'v  moan- 
during  the  night,  so  as  ti  be  t^ubt  '  '""^"r  repeated 
«  vety  attractive  to  the  la^e  ST  "'""'=  "'^  fr«<l"«t, 
«"  persecution  a^^u^  a^und"!;  °"  °^=""°'''y  «d 

";  7'  ^"^  ^"  "■-  -' "  i's^:^^^^^^^^ 

4  niS  Owl   Orrnra    *1.  •  * 

conimon  residen^^ve^h!?""'  '""P^te  North  America,  and  , 


SHORt-EARED  OWL. 
Asio  AccipmuNus. 

Chak.  Above,  mottled  with  dark  brown,  Mwny,  uid  buffiih  white ; 
below,  paler  ;  feet  feathered  ;  eir-tu{t>  inconspicuoui .  Some  example! 
•re  much  paler,  ai  if  the  color*  had  faded.    Len^tth  about  15  inches. 

A'/i/.  On  the  ground  amid  tall  gra»,  and  compoied  of  a  few  twigt  and 
a  few  featheri. 

£gft-    3-fi  i  white  and  oval ;  1.60  X  I  2a 

.  This  is  another  of  those  nocturnal  wanderen  which  now  and 
then  arrive  amongst  us  from  the  northern  regions,  where  they 
usually  breed.  It  comes  to  Hudson's  Bay  from  the  South 
about  May,  where  it  makes  a  nest  of  dry  grass  on  the  ground, 
and,  as  usual,  has  white  eggs.  After  rearing  its  brood  it  de- 
parts for  the  South  in  September,  and  in  its  migrations  has 
been  met  with  as  far  as  New  Jersey,  near  Philadelphia,  where, 
according  to  Wilson,  it  arrives  in  November  and  departs  in 
April.     Pennant  remarks  that  it  has  been  met  with  in  the 
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SHORT-FARED  OWL.  - 

•nd  Iceland.  .„<,  ^  We'oL^ft  '  "?  °"""''  '•^«J« 

0«Kon.    In  England  it  appZ  .^rl !.       '  '"  ""  '"^""X  »' 
nation,  of  the  ^ooAcocV^^t^-    T^^"*  '^'^  "«  ""- 
for  which  i,  watche.,  Mated  on  f^.     ''"'°"  "•^'""'•'j'  "«'«. 
of  .  ca,  listening  -"eSy "  V.7/' '''"'  »"  "-  v.gil«,ce' 
to   which  it  i,  „  „u^h  ^i  ;  ^  "^^  '°»  "queak  of  it,  prey, 
"ght  by  imitating  the  „und.    ju.  „rdT'""''  '"°"«'"  '» 
blaze  of  nocturnal  fire,  and  n„       L        '*''''  ""'«='«d  •>/  the 
had  the  blind  .emcri7;\o  «^k"«„°'"'j''"' ''«  »"«'">" 
combat  at  to  be  knocked  A^      I'  '"'*  =°'"«  '^  close  to 
'«  al«,  display.  £  i^'etir  t'"     "^« -"-ded 
dange«,u.toapp„x   h     In  hT*^"*  ^'"^'y-  «>  a.  to  be 
tin.-  ventuJX.ad   ly  tyU^^t  t^'' r"^'' ^'"^■ 
when  sitting  and  looking  sharpwSnH^^''  short  flight..  ,nd 
'*«  tuft,  of  feather,  on  thTheaT  t*   .  ^"•' "><= -hort.  e^. 
•"•^cly  visible.    Like  i^l  oL  '""''  "'  "'  "h"  time, 

-ntly  over  the  count  J'  T"X'Z^'''^-  "^'"«  ""l" 
have  «,metime.  been  Men  n  T  a  ^  '''°'>''  t^e*  Owl. 
^^}  even  remarHat  ,8 Tt^'h  hT'""  '"^^her 
once  in  a  turaip-fieW  in  Enghnd  tLv  ^""  '°"'"'''  « 
Holland  in  the  month,  of  SemW  ^  ^^'"'°  -""""">•"  in 
countries  are  Mrviceable  for  the  d«^..  "u""^''  "'«'  '''  «« 
houiie  and  field  mice    their  r,-^"""  ">'y  niake  amoni 

-ally  breed  in  high  iitCC  T'k  ^"^""^^  '""' 
^•>«>pe  to  nest  ir  ^aThe,.  i^  tl  "Z^"'^,  ^"  °'««'^«<J '" 
--.tuation  chosen  both'for  i'^ytfii"'*"  ''"'^«'' 

has  ber,u;';:>,°V.o'brdT"'  t  ""^  ''it  ^"^'^-d  Owi,.  and 
the  coast,  but  Mr.  William  I  r  '""*'''«  "a"h  land    '."f 

authentic  record  of  ^  b^eXT'T  '""^-^  """  •"=  knows '.otn* 
hepasttenyea,,...  It  ra"Sl.rhrrh?/ ""^^  ^"«'='"'' -^t^;" 
'"e  Gulf  su.es  and  beyond%nd  wt.  ^o'the  PacifiT'"'''  '°'"'  '" 


BARRED   OWL. 

HOOT  OWL. 
Syrnium  NEBULOSUM. 

Char.  Above,  brown  barred,  spotted,  and  striped  with  dull  gray  or 
tawny  J  below,  similar  colors  of  paler  tints  i  face,  gray  stripes;  tail 
barred  ;  iris  brownish  black  ;  bill  yellow.     Length  19X  to  24  inches. 

Easily  distinguished  from  all  other  species  by  its  dark  eyes. 

Nest.  Usually  in  a  hollow  tree,  but  often  a  deserted  nest  of  Crow  or 
Hawk  is  re-lined  and  used. 

Eggs.    2-4 ;  white  and  nearly  spherical ;  1.95  X  1.65. 

This  species  inhabits  the  northern  regions  of  both  the  old 
and  new  continent,  but  with  this  difference,  as  in  the  Bald 
Eagle,  that  in  the  ancient  continent  it  seldom  wanders  be- 
yond the  Arctic  circle,  being  found  no  farther  to  the  south  than 
Sweden  and  Norway ;  while  ■••.  America  it  dwells  and  breeds 
at  least  in  all  the  intermediate  region  from  Hudson's  Bay  to 
Florida,  being  considerably  more  numerous  even  than  other 
species  throughout  the  swamps  and  dark  forests  of  the  South- 


BARRED  OWL. 

QuaiS,i;rd  iris  '''''-•  ^"■•"^'" «™-' 

these  birds  not  uifrequenflv  nn^  '"'^'  '^  *^"  ^'  -choice 

garden  in  quest  of  ^^S^^^r"  Tf  ,'''' '"™-''°"- -'d 
At  these  times  they  prowUb  ITA  T  "'"'^  ^"""g  chickens, 
and  steadily  about^frLi  foH""'  *""'"«'  ^"'^  "^  '- 
Georgia,  West  Florida  and  T  ^  '  '"■'^>'-     ^"  '^"^•>ama, 

-e  often  to  bett  bl^X     "n ''7r'"""^' ""^ 
weather,  and  at  times  even  1  ^  I'  P^^'^^'a-ly  in  cloudy 

diurnal  birds  o  X     1^°  h    !,      '"  "'"^  ^"  ""^  ^'^'^^««  of 

ally  both  by  day  and  ntht  andl""' ""'"''' ''^"•' "-^-o"" 
readily  answered' when  £eS  l^^T  f  "^°«"'"°"'  '^ 
towards  the  sound.  One  wh  ch  I  Z  .  '°^  '^'  °"Si"al 
December  (.8,0)   was  ^0^.  "'"^'  '"  ">«  '"°'>th  of 

day-time ;  LatlZt  the  snoV  V°^^^  °'  ^"^"^  «  'he 
Owl  also  joined  thchte  ZT"'"\'""^  '""  ''""  ^™.  ">« 
sinister  puUe  by  recetw  the  ""\°"'  '*'''"'=''  fr"™  his 
only  for  th^e  "or^  S  ^.f^V^n  1''^  ^"  ^ "''^'' 
nest  they  still  keep  together  for  m  .    .  ^°""8  '^^"^  'he 

the  high,  shaded  branches  of  there,  T""'\  '""  "^"^  "^ 
ably  been  hatched.  On  beinJ  In  I'T  '^ey  have  proo- 
they  utter  a  hissing  call  audiWef'^'^""'';'''  ''^  "'<=  P^'^"'^. 
to  Audubon,  when'  ^t  n  pSitvTh  ^''""-  ^^^"^'"^ 
in  catching  mice  Their  fl«K?^  ^  P™""^  ^^"y  "scful 
Louisiana,  fnd  co^^sidlleTasTairtat.  "'^"  ''  '''  "^^  °' 

«gSi^s"^?'rs:^fh*\r  r^"'^  '-'--'o- 

peared  in  "  The  Auk  "  for  AprU  Ts^  tL  ^^' ''?"  Published,  ap- 
kept  a  pair  for  several  year^  and^' J'l!  ^T"'"'  "'•  F^ank  Belles, 
wmg,  was  reduced  .0  such  ^^.^"etion  that  m/'b'u""^  ''™''^"  "» 
to  make  use  of  it  i„  hunting  for  °,h„  V  ^"     °""  "^  «"»bled 
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BIRDS  OF  PREY. 


SAW-WHET  OWL. 

ACADIAN  OWL. 
NVCTALA  ACADICA. 

Cbar.  Above,  dark  grayish  brown  spotted  with  white ;  below,  white, 
spotted  with  reddish  brown  ;  tail  short,  with  three  narrow  bands  of  white 
spots.  Young  almost  solid  brown  of  reddish  tint,  and  face  with  white 
markings.     Length  7X  '°  ^H  inches. 

Mil.  A  hole  in  a  tree  (often  in  a  hole  that  has  been  deserted  bjr  Wood- 
peckers), lined  with  feathers. 

^i?'*    3*^  (usually  4);  white;  1.20  X  i.oo. 

This  very  small  species  is  believed  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the 
northern  regions  of  both  continents,  from  which  in  Europe  it 
seldom  wanders,  being  even  very  rsire  in  the  North  of  Germany. 
In  the  United  States  it  is  not  uncommon  as  far  to  the  south  as 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  where  it  is  resident,  having  ap- 
parently a  predilection  for  the  sea-coast,  living  and  nesting  in 
the  pine-trees  or  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  and  laying  4  or  5 
white  eggs.  It  is  generally  nocturnal ;  and  if  accidentally 
abroad  by  day,  it  flies  quickly  to  some  shelter  from  the  light. 
It  is  very  solitary  in  its  habits,  living  wholly  in  the  evergreen 
forests,  and  coming  out  only  towards  night  or  early  in  the 
morning  in  search  of  mice,  beetles,  moths,  and  grasshoppers. 

The  note  of  this  species  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
Sirix  passerina,  or  Little  Owl,  to  which  it  is  nearly  related. 
This  latter  kind  has  a  reiterated  cry,  when  flying,  like  poopod 
poopoi.  Another  note,  which  it  utters  sitting,  appears  so  much 
like  the  human  voice  calling  olit  aimi,  hemi,  edmi,  that  accord- 
ing to  BuflTon,  it  deceived  one  of  his  servants,  who  lodged  in 
one  of  the  old  turrets  of  the  castle  of  Montbard ;  and  waking 
him  up  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  this  singular  cry, 
he  opened  the  window  and  called  out,  "  Who 's  there  below  ? 
My  name  is  not  Edme,  but  Peter  !  " 

The  Saw-whet  —  called  so  from  its  note,  which  resembles  the 
filing  of  a  saw  —  breeds  from  the  Middle  States  northward  to  about 
latitude  50°,  but  is  not  an  abundant  bird  anywhere. 


RICHARDSON'S  OWL. 

SPARROW  OWL. 
NyCTALA  TENGMALMI  RICHARDSON!. 

wh...  but  with  U.  wh;;^rh^;r„d'«cV''°Un«b'r''"  '.°  "■'  «" 
^w'.    In  a  tree ;  of  gr«,  a„d  leaves  ^  '  ""  "  '"'^'^ 

■««-'•    J-4;  white;  1.35x1.15. 

when  s'uS  Ld  ly  ratleaT^  ^°  ^^^  *''  '-P«= 
Its  nocturnal  «y  consist  of  »    !^ '^^'^']y  =»"8ht  by  the  hand. 

at  the  long  inteL"  IVt't  To  ""h"^  "°'^  '^P^«^«' 
superstitious  practices  of  thTl^H  [  ^'^  "  '^  ""'^  °f  «he 

it;  and  if  the'^Mrd  remaint  siw""r°  v'^'"'  "'■^°  '"^^  ''^^ 
'enge,  the  speedy  dearhof. hi  '*"'  interrogatory  chal- 
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BIRDS  OF  PREY. 


2  eggs  in  the  month  of  May.  It  feeds  on  mice  and  beetles. 
It  probably  inhabits  all  the  forests  of  the  fur  countries  from 
{'■reat  Slave  Lake  to  the  United  States.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Saskatchewan  it  is  so  common  that  its  voice  is  heard  almost 
every  night  by  the  traveller  wherever  he  may  select  his  camp. 
It  inhabits  the  woods  along  the  streams  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains down  to  the  Oregon,  and  betrays  but  little  suspicion 
when  approached, 

Richardson's  Owl  is  usually  a  rare  winter  visitor  to  the  Maritime 
Provinces ;  but  Mr.  C.  B.  Cory  found  it  common  and  breeding  on 
the  Magdalene  Islands,  and  a  few  examples  have  been  taken  in 
New  Brunswick  in  summer. 

It  is  common  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
though  rare  near  the  city  of  Queljec;  it  occurs  sparingly  in  winter 
along  the  northern  border  of  New  England  and  in  southern  Onta- 
rio, and  occasionally  straggles  to  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 
Thompson  reports  it  common  in  Manitoba,  and  it  is  found  through, 
out  the  fur  country.  Mr.  Nelson  reports  these  birds  breeding  in 
northern  Alaska,  where  they  occupy  the  deserted  nests  of  other 
birds  —  usually  on  bushes. 

Dr.  Merriam,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Comeau,  of  Point  de  Monts, 
describes  the  cry  of  this  Owl  as  "  a  low  liquid  note  that  resembles 
the  sound  produced  by  water  slowly  dropping  from  a  height." 


BARN   OWL. 
Strix  pratincola. 
Cha«.    Colors  extremely  variahl^     ai 

b"fch  w,.h  dark  ,po«;   face  wh  e    tf.^lJ'^     k**  *'"' """'^ '  •''""'h, 

"'^r  tt"'^'  .^"."..it^sr"-'" '--  o'^"  o"'»  2? 

^i*-^-    3->« ;  white ;  ,.75  x  ''^^^  '"'«"  ""^  «"<i-3ten„  or  grass. 

equator,  it  is  met  with  in  NewHoirTH"  ""'  ^"'^^  "^  ""^ 
-  perhaps  nowhere  more  r^re  .h"n  "  /h  "'"''  '"'^  ^"^"-  I' 
States,  and  is  only  met  with  in  i  "'"  °^  "'^  United 

in  cold  and  seve're  w Lll      n1  "f'?"'""'  ^""^  ^^^  J<=-ey 
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In  the  old  continent  it  is  almost  domestic,  inhabiting  even  pop- 
ulous towns,  and  is  particularly  attached  to  towers,  belfries, 
the  roofs  of  churches,  and  other  lofty  buildings,  which  afford 
it  a  retreat  during  the  day.  The  elegant,  graphic  lines  of 
Gray,  describing  its  romantic  haunt,  are  in  the  recollection  of 

every  one,  — 

"  From  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower 
The  moping  Owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 
Of  such  aa,  wandering  near  her  secret  bower, 
Moleit  her  ancient  solitary  reign." 

Superstition  laid  aside,  these  Owls  render  essential  service  to 
the  farmer  by  destroying  mice,  rats,  and  shrews,  which  infest 
houses  and  bams;  they  also  catch  bats  and  beetles.  They 
likewise  clear  churches  of  such  vermin,  and  now  and  then, 
pressed  by  hunger,  they  have  been  known  to  sip,  or  rather  eat, 
the  oil  from  the  lamps  when  congealed  by  cold.  A  still  more 
extraordinary  appetite,  attributed  to  them,  is  that  of  catch- 
ing fish,  on  which  they  fed  their  voracious  young.  In  autumn 
also  they  have  been  known  to  pay  a  nightly  visit  to  the  places 
where  springes  were  laid  for  Woodcocks  and  Thrushes.  The 
former  they  killed  and  ate  on  the  spot ;  but  sometimes  carried 
off  the  Thrushes  and  smaller  birds,  which,  like  mice,  they  either 
swallowed  entire,  rejecting  the  indigestible  parts  by  the  bill, 
or  if  too  large,  they  plucked  off  the  feathers  and  then  bolted 
them  whole,  or  only  took  them  down  piecemeal. 

lu  fine  weather  they  venture  out  into  the  neighboring  woods 
at  night,  returning  to  their  usual  retreat  at  the  approach  of 
morning.  When  they  first  sally  from  their  holes,  their  eyes 
hardly  well  opened,  they  fly  tumbling  along  almost  to  the 
ground,  and  usually  proceed  side-ways  in  their  course.  In 
severe  seasons,  5  or  6,  probably  a  family  brood,  are  discov- 
ered in  the  same  retreat,  or  concealed  in  the  fodder  of  the 
bam,  where  they  find  shelter,  warmth,  and  food.  The  Bam 
Owl  drops  her  eggs  in  the  bare  holes  of  wallsj  in  the  joists 
of  houses,  or  in  the  hollows  of  decayed  trees,  and  spreads 
no  lining  to  receive  them ;  they  are  3  to  5  in  number,  of  a 
whitish  color,  and  rather  long  than  round. 
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■ng  birds  of  the  neighborhood    .nH  t     L*"'"^"*  ^^  '"'""- 
it  is  not  an  uncommon  pSe  "  t^e  N  .'^  ">eir  distraction, 
boy.  to  se,  np  .  shout"^  J  foCte  ^1    °.'  ^k"*'"^"'  ''"^ 
deafened  and  stunned  as  at  timi  n     ^'  ^^°  '^°™"  «> 
•      thus  become  an  easy  ly  to  hl^        '^  *"  *■»"  ^'^>  ^^ 
ability  of  such,  an  eff^TUl  t  ^"'""°"'    ^"^  '"'  P™'^ 
sider  the  delicW  and  maStude  „^,K  'P'T*  *•"=">  *'  ™»- 
this  biM,  the  u^  7wS  ?lh,W  '  '""^"°'^  "PP^'^'"'  0' 
the  othenHse  silent  repeat  7the^'   "  "'""^"^  '°  <^'^°ver 
captive,  according  toluffon  thJ  h       "^P"''■    ^'■*"  '^''«> 
Of  lil^rty.and  pe^iltuJ'rS  LSe^  '"""XT''  '"^  '- 
ent  from  that  of  the  youne  ReH  n  i     i"   ''^^"  "^"y  '''«""■ 
feed  from  my  hand.'Ld\^^  d°':^^edS:  f^f  'r^'  »° 

-.-..whenanyatXr.-artotr;-^^^ 
groSrS^LtcrcS;^"  ""^^.""^^  ^"^'  «'»-''  'Heir 

downy  as  almost   entireir  o   r  s  mbl 'T  Tf  """'  '""^ 
Hudson's  Bay  a  large  Owl    reJ^Kr        ,.    '^°*^"  P""^"     At 

.M*£;X';,~;ffl2'.X%'  ";■"" '"-  •«■ 

examples  have  been  takenTr  ^      ^'"'"'  Carolina.    A  few 

-'.  Mcnwraith  re;:i^tatr "SlU'^tS^"^  ^^ 


FLORIDA   BURROWING   OWL. 

SpEOTYTO   CUNICULARU   FLORIDANA. 

Char.  Above,  grayish  brown  spotted  and  barred  with  whif ;  below 
pale  huffish  barred  with  brown;  a  patch  of  white  on  the  breast;  lees  lona 
and  slender,  and  covered  with  buffish  bristles.    Length  about  ,o  inches. 

JVti>.  At  the  end  of  a  burrow  in  the  ground,  lined  with  xrasa  and 
feathers. 

£gfs.    4-10;  white,  varying  in  shape,  usually  nearly  round;   i.2< 

This  variety,  which  is  found  in  Florida  only,  is  smaller  and  lighter- 
colored  than  is  the  well-known  bird  of  the  prairies.  In  habits  the 
two  differ  little,  the  Florida  birds  living  in  communities,  —sometimes 
several  pairs  in  one  burrow,  —  and  feeding  on  mice  and  small  birds 
The  tales  related  of  Burrowing  Owls  and  rattlesnakes  occupying 
the  same  burrow  are  "hunter's  tales,"  and  lack  confirmition. 

Note.  —  The  Western  form  of  the  BuRRowmc  Owl  (S.cuni- 
cularia  hypogaa,  has  been  taken  in  Massachusetts;  but  its  occur- 
rence to  the  eastward  of  the  Great  Plains  is  accidental. 
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Florida ;  M  that  in  tome  degree,  like  the  Jajn  and  the  legiti- 
mate Starlings,  they  partially  migrate  in  queit  of  food  during 
the  leverity  of  the  weather  in  the  colder  Sutes.    It  it  not,  how- 
ever, improbable  bat  that  auM  of  the  migrating  familiet  of  these 
birds,  which  we  find  at  this  season,  have  merely  travelled  east- 
-^rd  from  the  cold  Western  pbuns  that  are  annually  covered 
wicn  snow.   They  are  now  seen  in  considerable  numbers  in  and 
ijund  the  salt-marshes,  roving  about  in  flocks  of  ten  to  thirty 
or  more,  seeking  the  shelter  of  the  sea-coast,  though  not  in 
such  dense  flocks  as  the  true  Starlings ;  these,  in  the  manner  of 
our  common  Blackbirds,  assemble  in  winier  like  dark  clouds, 
moving  as  one  body,  and  when  about  to  descend,  perform  pio-' 
gressive  circular  evolutions  in  the  air  Uke  a  phalanx  in  the 
order  of  battle;  and  when  setUed,  blacken  the  earth  with  their 
numbers,  as  well  as  stun  the  ears  with  their  chatter.     Like 
Crows  also,  they  seek  the  shelter  of  reed-marshes  to  pass  the 
night,  and  in  the  day  take  the  benefit  of  every  sunny  and  shel- 
tered covert. 

Our  Starling,  like  the  American  Quail,  is  sociable,  and  some- 
what gregarious;  and  though  many,  no  doubt,  wander  some 
distance  after  food,  yet  a  few,  in  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  in 
this  rigorous  climate,  may  be  seen  in  the  market  after  the 
ground  IS  covered  with  snow.  Wilson  even  observed  them 
in  the  month  of  February,  during  a  deep  snow,  among  the 
heights  of  the  AUeghanies,  gleaning  their  scanty  pittance  on 
the  road,  in  company  with  the  small  Snow  Birds. 

The  flesh  of  our  bird  is  white,  and  for  size  and  delicacy  it  is 
considered  little  inferior  to  the  Partridge ;  but  that  of  the  Euro- 
pean species  is  black  and  bitter. 

■Die  flight  of  these  Larks  is  laborious  and  steady,  like  that 
of  the  Quail,  with  the  action  of  the  wings  renewed  at  short  in- 
tervals. They  often  alight  on  trees,  and  select  usually  the  main 
branches  or  topmost  twigs  on  which  to  perch,  though  their  food 
IS  commonly  coUected  frori  the  ground.  At  various  times  of 
the  day,  and  nearly  through  the  winter,  in  the  milder  States 
their  very  peculiar  lisping,  long,  and  rather  melancholy  note  is 
heard  at  short  intervals;  and  without  the  variations,  which  are 
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not  inconiidenble  h*._ 

»be  w,  or  d«cend.,  .f  ,^1 '  !  "  I*"'  J  the  female  d»  „ 

wmged  BlackbW.  i  We  Hk.  1  ""  '^'  "^  ""  female  Red 
not"  much  more  muii^lS  ,':;r  "■""  "-"  '"««  ««  ^ 
E/L""  ""^  ^^ '  «^t  iZ  by '„r  ""^  "»''■«  ""  fine 

JPpean  indeed  '^Zl^rj-^J^  T ■''  °"'  ^^^  ^." 

""hrn  ha  hearing,  and  repeat  »h^  i  ""^  """^  'an«ua« 
i^*""/.  /««V^/«,/.  P"™P'>'«e»;  wthat<''/«f<f/ 
horded  S.e^e'Tucn  ^fo^  T^'^K  ""''='"  --<'-U«; 

J«Iou.  disposition"  ounriiJ""  ^?  '"'"'"■''  »  '-"'e  of  the 
-"'ch  decide,  hi,  IZ  Tju^r,  I,"'"'  ""'"^  ^^  ''i^e 
"m,ty,  and.  agisted  by  hirmate  ,  '"'""  '"""  his  fra! 
reception  of  hi,  ne,t  whirh  '  '''^"  »  ""'^k  «"«  for  the 
wity  gra,,.  and  lined  :^5^fi"  ""'^  '^""P""'  "«!«  of  d^ 
-ually  for..-^  ,,h  aToIefed  en       '  °'  '"^  '»""=•      I«^' 

P^-'h  is  made,  and  gefera^y  t  wdl      "  *"'  ^'"°«  *indinf 
"^e°e^;r  r  '""=  ^^^  '-"^^er^'  ^^  '''  ""'  '' 

marlced  with  numerous  sma^l  rS  V  J  ""  '"^  "^  '^e  bird 
merous  at  the  greater  end  M^nH  ^^  """"  '^'''  ""^  nu 
darker  point,  and  smai,  sp'o,s';f  1  """^  "'"^  %hter  and 
-  rai,e_t.o  brood,  iAh^Lt  .^^bout^^- --y 
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pairing,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  April,  they  have 
a  call,  like  'tship,  twee,  the  latter  syllable  in  a  fine  and  slender 
tone,  —  something  again  allied  to  the  occ-  lional  notes  of  the 
Ked-winged  Blackbird,  to  which  genus  (Icterus)  our  Sturnella 
is  not  very  remotely  allied.  Towards  the  close  of  June  little 
else  is  heard  from  the  species  but  the  noisy  twitter  of  the 
female,  preceded  by  a  hoarse  and  sonorous  '/imp  or  'j  Up,  ac- 
companied by  an  impatient  raising  and  lowering  of  the  wings, 
and,  in  short,  all  the  unpleasant  and  petulant  actions  of  a 
brood-hen,  as  she  is  now  assiduously  engaged  in  fostering 
and  supporting  her  helpless  and  dependent  offspring. 

Their  food  consists  of  the  larvae  of  various  insects,  as  well  as 
worms,  beetles,  and  grass-seeds,  to  assist  the  digestion  of 
which  they  swallow  a  considerable  portion  of  gravel.  It  does 
not  appear  that  these  birds  add  berries  or  fruits  of  any  kind 
to  their  fare,  like  the  Starling,  but  usually  remain  the  whole 
summer  in  moist  meadows,  and  in  winter  retire  to  the  open 
grassy  woods,  having  no  inclination  to  rob  the  orchard  or  gar- 
den, and,  except  in  winter,  are  of  a  shy,  timid,  and  retiring 
disposition. 

In  the  East  the  Meadowlark  seldom  ranges  north  of  latitude  45°. 
I  met  with  but  one  example  in  New  Brunswick,  and  learn  that  it  is 
rare  near  Montreal.  It  is  common  around  Ottawa  and  throughout 
southern  Ontario.  In  winter  these  birds  are  found  occasionally  as 
far  north  as  southern  New  England  and  Illinois. 

Note.  — A  larger  and  paler  form,  named  the  Western  Mead- 
owlark {S.  magna  negtecta),  occurs  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and 
Iowa;  and  Mr,  W.  E.  D.  Scott  has  lately  announced  that  the  birds 
found  in  southwestern  Florida  should  be  referred  to  mexicana,  the 
Mexican  Meadowlark,  which  is  the  smallest  of  the  three. 

A  stray  Starling  (Sturnus  vulgaris)  is  said  to  have  wandered 
from  Europe  to  Greenland ;  and  some  sixty  were  imported  and 
released  in  Central  Park,  New  York,  in  1890.  They  are  thrivinj; 
and  increasing,  giving  evidence  of  ability  to  withstand  the  winter 
storm. 

A  Troupial  (Icterus  icterus),  a  South  American  bird,  was 
taken  by  Audubon  near  Charleston,  S.  C. 


N         .     — ^''^^ 
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Icterus  galbuu. 

■'"«,  horsehair,  grass,  etc.,  wove,    ml        ^"'""'^-  '^""■P<»^'-  of  Yarn 
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These  gay,  lively,  and  brilliant  strangers,  leaving  their  hi- 
bernal retreat  in  South  America,  appear  in  New  England  about 
the  first  week  in  May,  and  more  than  a  month  earlier  in  Lorn- 
siana,  according  to  the  observations  of  Audubon.  They  were 
not  seen,  however,  in  West  Florida  by  the  middle  of  March, 
although  vegetation  had  then  so  far  advanced  that  the  oaks 
were  in  leaf,  and  the  white  flowering  cornel  was  in  fiill 
blossom. 

It  is  here  that  they  pass  the  most  interesting  period  of  their 
lives;  and  their  arrival  is  hailed  as  the  sure  harbinger  of 
approaching  summer.  Full  of  life  and  activity,  these  fiery 
sylphs  are  now  seen  vaulting  and  darting  incessantly  through 
the  lofty  boughs  of  our  tallest  trees ;  appearing  and  vanishing 
with  restless  inquietude,  and  flashing  at  quick  intervals  into 
sight  from  amidst  the  tender  waving  foliage,  they  seem  like 
living  gems  intended  to  decorate  the  verdant  garment  of  the 
new-clad  forest.  But  the  gay  Baltimore  is  neither  idle  nor 
capricious ;  the  beautiiiil  small  beetles  and  other  active-winged 
insects  on  which  he  now  principally  feeds  are  in  constant  mo- 
tion, and  require  perpetual  address  in  their  capture.  At  first 
the  males  only  arrive,  but  without  appearing  in  flocks ;  their 
mates  are  yet  behind,  and  their  social  delight  is  incomplete. 
They  appear  to  feel  this  temporary  bereavement,  and  in  shrill 
and  loud  notes  they  fife  out  their  tender  plaints  in  quick  suc- 
cession, as  they  pry  and  spring  through  the  shady  boughs  for 
their  tiny  and  eluding  prey.  They  also  now  spend  much  time 
in  the  apple-trees,  often  sipping  honey  from  the  white  blossoms, 
over  which  they  wander  with  peculiar  delight,  continually  roving 
amidst  the  sweet  and  flowery  profusion.  The  mellow  whistled 
notes  which  they  are  heard  to  trumpet  from  the  high  branches 
of  our  tallest  trees  and  gigantic  elms  resemble,  at  times, 
'Ishippe-tsha^a  too  loo,  and  sometimes  ^tshippee  'tshifpei 
(lispingly),  too  loo  (with  the  two  last  syllables  loud  and  full). 
These  notes  are  also  varied  by  some  birds  so  as  to  resemble 
'AA  ^tsh  'tsheelshoo  Ishoo  Ishoo,^  also  'tsh  'tskee/d  'tsheeja  'tshe/fi 

•  The  first  three  of  these  notes  ire  derived  from  the  Summer  Yellow  Bird, 
though  not  its  most  usual  tones. 
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«  *<>  *.  L  uo  r.^iT"  ,1°  d  o     '  r"^  "' '"'  "'"^  ^^™"°n. 

solitude  seem  To  stiZhtT  ^IV     '"'^  *^'  '*'>^ti°'>»  °f 

termmating  plaintively  ^V^  /'T!  '         '''^  *"^'  and 
off  very  slenderly  in  th'e  la^^longLl;'^'  wh'  f- "'"  ''"""« 
».m.tat.on  from  the  Cardinal'^eak  a^H  ,."  """"'""^ 
nved  from  the  Crested  Titmouse  who'    .t     u    "'''"''■ 
heard  m  concert  as  they  passed  ,r..    .  ^  ^''^  "■^'^""^y 
Another  interrogatory  s^inwhf.KrT^     "'^  warmer  States, 
of  .830  was  precisely  'SL»  '  >    """  ^'''  '"  ""^  ^P^ng 
oft  repeated.  '  Another  m^^lf  ;T;1f  .^'^  ""ry  -■>  '°"d  and 
A>S^.O', "'^'A'/r/i'n^.-notesconieH  r     °u '""^  ''^^'  ^''^'■^ 
of  the  Carolina  W^'  (ako  hearS  o    v  ™  ""' "'""^"""'"^^ 
'^ted  to  suit  the  fancyVoIr  ocl  '^  ^T^T^'  !""  '"°'^"- 
«>ngs,  but  less  agreeably  than  th.       ,       ^  '^""^'^  "''**ise 

abundant  opportunity  of  o'e"i\  °";  "''^'^  '  ''" 
«'eaving  her  complicated  nest  ev^'J  T^  '"  ""^  '°"  °f 

from  the  drudgery  in  which  she  ^  "?T  ""*  '^^°'  ^  ^  ™«ef 
sort  of  quen,Io's^and  rt^her  pla^tlf  ?  "T''  ™°^'  '"  ^ 
couth  syllables,  ■..  •,.,  iZ^^ZjT' f^ """««'  """ 
and  vaulting,  which  I  have  litt  e  Z,h!  "^'  '"""^^  '°"<1 

discordant  notes  of  some  SuthT     ^"'  ""  '™"""°°  °^  'he 
days  she  continued  ,hTs"atLr'°   ''"^-     ^°^  ■"-"/ 
T..e  male,  also  while  s^e   "g  Ms  Sn  tie  °'"  '"'  ^"™''°" 
-ate,  or  while  they  are  b^th  a  tenH  '^""^  ''"^'"'  ''"'^ 

brood,  calls  frequently  i^W  Wend,"'  T  ""'  """^''S^'' 
Indeed,  all  the  individual  of  rither^  "^"P"'  ''^'"'-  '^'"■ 
to  adhere  for  weeks  to  th.  .  '"'  ^PP'"  pertinaciously 

i>ave  accidentalircolleeted  ''"''"'  ''^"'""^''  ""-"  thej 

happening,  very  unusu:;i^\:";   "^  ^^^'^^  ^^^^^ 
•  The  i„,  ph««  ,„„d,  H  '  *"'  "harmonious 
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apd  bold  whistle  struck  upon  the  ear  of  a  Baltimore  with  great 
delight ;  and  from  that  moment  his  ordinary  notes  were  laid 
aside  for  'wot/,  'woil,  feu,  and  other  phrases  previously  foreign 
to  him  for  that  season.  I  have  likewise  heard  another  individ- 
ual exactly  imitating  the  soft  and  somewhat  plaintive  v'tlyu, 
I'ltyiu  of  the  same  bird,  and  in  the  next  breath  the  peit,  or 
call  of  Wilson's  Thrush  ;  also  at  times  the  earnest  song  of  the 
Robin.  Indeed  his  variations  and  imitations  have  sometimes 
led  me  to  believe  that  I  heard  several  new  and  melodious 
birds,  and  I  was  only  undeceived  when  I  beheld  his  brilliant 
livery.  So  various,  in  fact,  are  the  individual  phrases  chanted 
by  this  restless  and  lively  bird  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  fix 
on  any  characteristic  notes  by  which  he  may  be  recognized  ; 
his  singular,  loud,  and  almost  plaintive  tone,  and  a  fondness 
for  harping  long  on  the  same  string,  are  perhaps  more  peculiar 
than  any  particular  syllables  which  he  may  be  heard  to  utter. 
When  alarmed  or  offended  at  being  too  closely  watched  or 
approached,  both  male  and  female  utter  an  angry,  rattling  tsher 
ish'r,  or  hiss,  tsh'  /sh'  tsk'  'tsh. 

The  beautiful  Baltimore  bird  is  only  one  of  the  tribe  of  true 
Jcleri,  which,  except  the  present  and  two  following  species, 
remain  within  the  tropical  regions,  or  only  migrate  to  short 
distances  in  the  rainy  season.  Ours  wing  their  way  even 
into  Canada  as  far  as  the  5  5  th  degree,  and  breed  in  every 
intermediate  region  to  the  table-land  of  Mexico.  A  yellow 
Brazilian  species  of  the  section  of  this  genus,  called  cassicus, 
according  to  Waterton  inhabits  also  Demerara,  where,  like  our 
bird,  he  familiarly  weaves  his  pendulous  nest  near  the  planter's 
house,  suspending  it  from  the  drooping  branches  of  trees,  and 
so  low  that  it  may  be  readily  looked  into  even  by  the  incu- 
rious. Omnivorous  Hke  the  Starling,  he  feeds  equally  on  insects, 
fruits,  and  seeds.  He  is  called  the  Mocking  Bird,  and  for  r.oms 
together,  in  gratitude  as  it  were  for  protection,  he  serenades 
the  inhabitants  with  his  imitative  notes.  His  own  song,  though 
short,  is  sweet  and  melodious.  But  hearing  perhaps  the  yelp- 
ing of  the  Toucan,  he  drops  his  native  strain  to  imitate  it,  or 
place  it  in  ridicule  by  contrast.     Again,  he  gives  the  cackling 
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cries  of  the  Woodpecker  ,h.  M  ^^ 

'"at  the  mimicking  talent  of  .?     ,   ^  '"™-     H^nce  we  «e 

of  five  to  seven  inches  ,;  de'l  ,'  '1,""'°"'  ^y''"^™  Pouch 
"-e  extremities  of  the  hi^h  H  ^^''^  ^"^Pended  from  near 
-  ">e  e,m,  the  pear  o:  apj t'  tTZ  T ""  °^  '-s  (s"uch' 

natural  strings  of  the  flaf  jf  the  siil  IZ"  ''  «™'^  ^-'el!  «;* 
"  ''°"'  ^"'ficial  threads,  round  tl' °' ''''™P-''°'rhock 
corresponding  to  the  intended  1T  "',T'  ^°^''^<1  'wigs 
»^"h  the  same  materials,  wilW  dol   '"''  '^'P"'  °^  '^e  neft 
l"!e^'  brings,  thread,  seX^^t    '  °' '"^  ""=''^«"'al  ravel- 

y^  near  the  „eighb;>ri„ghous'or;  ^T''  '"^^  ""^^  bl 
t  mterweaves  and  fabricates  a  C  oT"      "' ^"'"'^  °f ''-s, 
form  mtended,  towards  the  bottom     r  "T'  '='""'  '"'<>  'he 
«al  nest,  made  chiefly  of  hnt   J^  "^''  '^  P'^c^'l  'he 

^metimes.  i„  defect  of  hair  lin  ^  f*"''  '""'^^  ^^  cow  hair 
Of  Jender  strips  of  sloth  L\'  k^  ■"'f "  -'">  a  mi^ 
feathers,  the  whole  being  of  a  ^  ^.  '^  "^'^  '^''h  a  few 
-noreorless  attached  to  fhe  exte  ""f"^'"""'  ''"'^''ncss,  and 
'he  leaves,  as  they  grow  out   T  P°"'=''-     Over  the  too 

canopy,  defending'^hfln.fr      "I'  ""''^«  -"d  agreeabfe' 
~mes  a  con'side  Jb   "'diic;  "" '"' "^   ^"- 

-  of  labor,  anri\r;U:-°''e  equally  ^^^l^ 
-ole  without  any  assistancTandthfr  ''"""^  P^'^"™    he 

'•bo-u.task„ear,ywithout£dtfhr;:„tr°"'f''' '■'■•' 

"i      Who,  hove- 
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ever,  in  general,  ..  .  principal  worker.  I  have  observed  a 
nest  made  almost  wholly  of  tow,  which  was  laid  out  for  the 
convenience  of  a  male  bird,  who  with  this  aid  completed  his 
labor  in  a  very  short  time,  and  frequently  sang  in  a  very  ludi- 
crous manner  while  his  mouth  was  loaded  with  a  mass  larger 
than  his  head.  So  eager  are  these  birds  to  obtain  fibrous  ma- 
terials that  they  will  readily  tug  at  and  even  untie  hard  knots 
made  of  tow.  In  Audubon's  magnificent  plates  a  nest  is  rep- 
resented as  formed  outwardly  of  the  long-moss;  where  this 
abounds,  of  course,  the  labor  of  obtaining  materials  must  be 
greatly  abridged.  The  author  likewise  remarks  that  the  whole 
fabric  consists  almost  entirely  of  this  material,  loosely  inter- 
woven, without  any  warm  lining,  —  a  labor  which  our  ingenious 
artist  seems  aware  would  be  superfluous  in  the  warm  forests  of 
the  lower  Mississippi.  A  female,  which  I  observed  attentively, 
carried  off  to  her  nest  a  piece  of  )amp-wick  ten  or  twelve  feet 
long.  This  long  string,  and  many  other  shorter  ones,  were  left 
hanging  out  for  i bout  a  week  before  both  the  ends  were  wat- 
tled into  the  sides  of  the  nes*.  Some  other  little  birds,  making 
use  of  similar  materials,  at  times  twitched  these  flowing  ends, 
and  generally  brought  out  the  busy  Baltimore  from  her  occupa- 
tion in  great  anger. 

The  haste  and  eagerness  of  one  of  these  airy  architects, 
which  I  accidentally  obseived  on  the  banks  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, appeared  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  a  busy  female  who, 
in  weaving,  got  a  loop  round  her  neck ;  and  no  sooner  was  she 
disengaged  from  this  snare  than  it  was  slipped  round  her  feet, 
and  thus  held  her  fast  beyond  the  power  of  escape  !  The  male 
came  frequently  to  the  scene,  now  changed  from  that  of  joy 
and  hope  into  despair,  but  seemed  wholly  incapable  of  com- 
prehending or  relieving  the  distress  of  his  mate.  In  a  second 
instance  I  have  been  told  that  a  female  has  been  observed 
dead  in  the  like  predicament. 

The  eggs  of  this  species  are  usually  four  or  five,  white,  with 
a  faint,  indistinct  tint  of  bluish,  and  marked,  chiefly  at  the 
greater  end,  though  sometimes  scatteringly,  with  stragghng, 
serpentine,  dark-brown  lines  and  spots,  and  fainter  hair  streaks, 
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looking  sometimes  almost  lit,  „,,  u  ■ 

only,  and  without  the  s^l'''-^  "J  J'-' -d  occasion.,,,  ^ 
'^«  days.     In  LouisiL,  accordinrr^  °/mcubation  is  four- 
quentIyraisetwobn>odsi,^thT^I     *    °  '^'"*"'>°°'  ">ey  fre- 
-th  the  opening  o^^e  :1\^Z'''  T"'  '"  »^'  ™"«^ 
«ngle  brood,  whose  Iohr  and Th*'        "'  '^'^  ™»  but  a 
cradle  absorbs  their  whde  aueSn"'  T'^"  '"  "■^■'  '"^y 
Penod  they  seem,  as  it  were     n         '  T*^  "  "''^  interesting 
and  educate  their  you  "g     The  fij,?  T''  '"  P'°'*«.  cherish 
'nfant  brood  utter  while  yet  in  th,        «'""^ '^'5' which  the 
take  wing,  as  well  as  for  som    days  ir  '  '^t  "''"'^  """'  «° 

clamorous  as  the  parents  anB^T  k  .l  '*'''  *'''=''  becomes 

I      ^'-  acquire  the  scoW  ^gTa"  e     ' d  V  ''^-   ^"^^  -> 
i      probably  hear  around  them    such  "°'"  "^"^  '^ey 

spotted  Sandpiper,  and  o,h"n  a„d  To.^"'^'"'  "^^  '^  °'  ^' 
ously  fed  and  guarded  by  thdr  ve  J Tl  '°""'""  '°  "^  '^'<'- 
parents.  Unfortunately,  ^th,seomrLr.''''  ""'^  '^''^oted 
the  airy  nest  from  the  Lredatbns  If  '''""  '°  """« 

othe,  animals  which  frequ  nttee,  in  "'""'°"'  '"""''^y^.  "nd 
'^  also  occasionally  attended  w^h  J  "  ""''^  ^"'"''tes, 

young  escape  before  obtainTnglt  perfe?"''^"'''  ""»  '"e* 
They  chng,  however,  with  weat  f!  "'"  °^  "''''  "^ngs. 

neighboring  twigs;  ;et  so,nS    T"'^  ''"'''  '°  the  nest  or 
'f  not  kUled  on  the    pot  "ton     '''^^  ^^"  »°  'he  ground,  and 
enemies.     On  such  occ^as bnH  ^TX  f  "'''  '°  """"^rou 
and  wailing  cries  of  the  parents     An^T  '°  ^'"  ""=  P'^'-"^ 
he  generous  and  brilliant  male   th      Z    "  ''"'  ''"«^'  o^^rs. 
ou^  of  the  two.  steps  in  to  save  his  br^H  ""''  "'^  ''«  l^™' 
have  known  one  so  boldTn  !v   k^'^  ^'  "'='>'  ^a^^d ;  and 
himself  to  be  killed,  by  a   '«       ^°'"''='''  '^'''"'^^  «»  to  uffer 
'han  desert  his  offsp^  '  ZlZTl  ''f  '  ''^^'  «"'" 
;hen  the  fell  cat  has  devoted    he  'h'T ''''' '"'^'"°«"«.  or 
Jay  the  disconsolate  parlntJ  ''"'P'"'' brood,  day  after 

rhey  almost  forget  1    eTamidnrH'°  •""""   '''-'- 
=>?  the  unhappy  neighborhood  „     h.     u  ''"''•  '"^  ^^'"  '''^v- 

-intervals,  to  visit  an^llrovtrrs^J-:?; 
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spell-bound  by  despair.  If  the  seaion  be  not  too  far  advanced, 
the  loss  of  their  eggs  is  generally  soon  repaired  by  constructing 
a  second  nest,  in  which,  however,  the  eggs  are  fewer. 

The  true  Oriole  (O.  galiula) ,  yi\ac\i  migrates  into  Africa, 
and  passes  the  breeding  season  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  also 
makes  a  pendulous  nest,  and  displays  great  courage  in  the  de- 
fence of  its  young,  being  so  attached  to  its  progeny  that  the 
female  has  been  taken  and  conveyed  to  a  cage  on  her  eggs,  on 
which,  with  resolute  and  fatal  instinct,  she  remained  faithfully 
sitting  until  she  expired. 

The  Baltimore  bird,  though  naturally  shy  and  suspicious, 
probably  for  greater  security  from  more  dangerous  enemies, 
generally  chooses  for  the  nest  the  largest  and  tallest  spreading 
trees  near  farm-houses,  and  along  frequented  lanes  and  roads ; 
and  trusting  to  the  inaccessibleness  of  its  ingenious  mansion, 
it  works  fearlessly  and  scarcely  studies  concealment.  But 
as  soon  as  the  young  are  hatched,  here,  towards  the  close  of 
June,  the  whole  family  begin  to  leave  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  their  cares,  flit  through  the  woods,  —  a  shy,  roving,  and 
nearly  silent  train  ;  and  when  ready  for  the  distant  journey  be- 
fore them,  about  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September, 
the  whole  at  once  disappear,  and  probably  arrive,  as  with  us, 
amidst  the  forests  of  South  America  in  a  scattered  flock,  and 
continue,  like  Starlings,  to  pass  the  winter  in  celibacy,  wholly 
engaged  in  gleaning  a  quiet  subsistence  until  the  return  of 
spring.  Then,  incited  by  instinct  to  prepare  for  a  more  pow- 
erful passion,  they  again  wing  their  way  to  the  regions  of  the 
north,  where,  but  for  this  wonderful  instinct  of  migration,  the 
whole  race  would  perish  in  a  single  season.  As  the  sexes 
usually  arrive  in  different  flocks,  it  is  evident  that  the  conjugal 
tie  ceases  at  the  period  of  migration,  and  the  choice  of  mates 
is  renewed  with  the  season ;  during  which  the  males,  and 
sometimes  also  the  females,  carry  on  their  jealous  disputes 
with  much  obstinacy. 

That  our  Oriole  is  not  familiar  with  us,  independent  of  the 
all-powerful  natural  impulse  which  he  obeys,  is  sufficiently 
obvious  when  he  nests  in  the  woods.    Two  of  these  solitary 
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wholly  out  of  sight     rtfh         ^    "^  imtahle  until  ^i  J/ 

;- ci.,.a„,  pot'- JJ  "'/r;:?  ;^-^ '-'' °^- pop  - 

rees  wh,ch  decorate  ,he  Jee^and /h'"'"'' '"''■^' '■™™  ^he 
"le  passing  crowd  and  th-  /       ,         K.irdens,  ;.n-.i,!  ,i,.  ,,:„    ° 

-^'y  and  during  .he  day  a S   h«  """"'""'"^"^^o™-' 
"^ght  and  continuous.  "  ""^^  P"^=«^d  high,  and  fly 

Jne  food  of  the  Kilii™ 

--.in,esthose;?t'";;,rr"''^^"''^""'^'p'"-.- 

of  bee,,        i„,.„^_  ^nd  s'nfa  1  fl  es  7,!''""'  ""-"'"«"'  kind. 
Occasionally  I  have  seen  an    Jv    ,    ,     ^  "P'^'^'"  °<"  cynips 
'•■-jdes  of  sandy  and  ^avelirrS^' ^""-''"g  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
usually  with  soft  caterpma^s  ;'h™h  I'  '  '''^  "'^'^  y°'"^8 

on  arriving  at  the  nest;  and  Tn  t     ^^  '"■'"°'''  ""^^  -J'^We 
assiduously  unite.     ThJy  seldl  t,  "''""">'  '°"  b°'h  Lfs 
gardens,  except  a  few^re'ieT  and       ?/ "''''^  ^"-'''ofour 
-"ost  harmless,  useful,  beau  ful   an^  '"""^"'"'  ""d  "e  the 
^ountty.     They  are,  howeve   1'  '"'^/°"""°n   birds   of    he 
Panying  .heir  young  to ThT^J""';'*  °^  ^^etimes  accom! 
Jh'le  small  and  green;  and  bel"'^    ''  "^'"^  """^  devour 
damage  they  commit  is  at  times  '„h!^  '^""'^  8'^8"-"».  the 
y  are  seen  in  cages,  b  ."rchfetfe;''''"     °<^^-°-"r 
«eal  and  water;  they  appeL  aL  /  /"  '°'^'''  ^"'"^'  °' 
berries,   currants,   rai4s,'and   £  t.   ,k°'  •^''^"'^''  «'^- 
onsiderthem,liketheC;ssica„s,^;,^°    .''«   "^   "-"y  J"^tly 
hough  ,n  a  less  degree.     They    inf  w     "^''  "^  °"""vorous, 
finement  or  domestication  and  hero       """'"  ""^'^  '»  «»- 
^H  friendly,  even  going  ,n  a„H      ?    /  ^^'^  ''°'="«.  P'ayful 
"™-  alighting  at  f  wTis  e  on  th^e  hand*^  I?""^^'  ^"^  -- 
rhe  young  for  a  while  require  to  Z  fL""^  "'  '^'"  P"«««or. 
'"d  the  most  suitable  appears  to  ^ /.""  '"'™^'  ^°°^  alone 
»  "-milk.     In  this  w';   hey  ma  "h    "'""'^  "'^«'  ^^"^ 
-■»  the  firs,  hatching;  but  afthrL!  '""^  "'^^^  «"-o« 
this  time  vegetable  substances 
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appear  to  afford  them  no  kind  of  nutrition,  and  at  aP  times 
they  will  thrive  better  if  indulged  with  a  little  animal  food  or 
in«ects,  as  well  aa  hard-boiled  eggs. 

The  rammer  range  of  this  beautiful  bird  in  the  fur  countries 
extends  to  the  55  th  degree  of  latitudt,  arriving  on  the  plains 
of  the  Saskatchewan,  according  to  Richardson,  about  the  lolh 
of  May,  or  nearly  as  early  as  their  arrival  in  Mas'-chusetts. 
Those  which  thus  visit  the  wilds  of  Canada  in  all  probability 
proceed  at  once  from  Mexico,  or  ascend  the  great  valley  ot 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri. 

I  have  had  a  male  bird  in  a  state  of  domestication  raised  from 
the  nest  very  readily  on  fresh  minced  meat  soaked  in  milk. 
When  established,  his  principal  food  was  scalded  Indian  corn- 
meal,  on  which  he  fed  contentedly,  but  was  also  fond  of  sweet 
cakes,  insects  of  all  descriptions,  and  nearly  every  kind  of  fruit. 
In  short,  he  ate  everything  he  would  in  a  sUte  of  nature,  and 
did  not  refuse  to  taste  and  eat  of  everything  but  the  condi- 
ments which  enter  into  the  multifarious  diet  of  the  human 
species:  he  was  literally  omnivorous. 

No  bird  could  become  more  tame,  allowing  himself  to  be 
handled  with  patient  indifference,  and  sometimes  with  play- 
fulness. The  singular  mechanical  application  of  his  bill  was 
remarkable,  and  explains  at  once  the  ingenious  art  employed 
by  the  species  ir.  weaving  their  nest.  If  the  folded  hand  was 
presented  to  our  familiar  Oriole,  he  endeavored  to  open  it  by 
inserting  his  pointed  and  straight  bill  betwixt  the  closed  fingers, 
and  then  by  pressing  open  the  bill  with  great  muscular  force, 
in  the  manner  of  an  opening  pair  of  compasses,  he  contrived, 
if  the  force  was  not  great,  to  open  the  hand  and  examine  its 
contents.  If  brought  to  the  face  he  did  the  same  witH  the 
mouth,  and  would  try  hard  to  open  the  closed  teeth.  In  this 
way,  by  pressing  open  any  yielding  interstice,  he  could  readily 
insert  the  threads  of  his  nest,  and  pass  them  through  an  infinity 
of  openings,  so  as  to  form  the  ingenious  net- work  or  basis  of  his 
suspensory  and  procreant  cradle. 

This  is  a  familiar  bird  throughout  the  greater  part  of  this  faunal 
province  north  to  the  southern  portions  of  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
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.p~i..  i.  between  the  .-tern  b^  ",  ,he  u   ""'  ''»'"?«  <>'  «•>!» 
coast.  "*  "  '"*  Rockiei  and  the  Pacific 
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Icterus  spuiuus. 

wini.  du.ky  brown  »,'h  j  wW.rtV/    ,1"'     u°"™"'"'"'"8tobrow„j 

(...her.  or  o.L^,  ZTrUlui.":!'':-  '""  '"""'  '""  ""«•  •'"■ 
fork,  of  .mail  ,wig..  ,""  ofte„  .„  1,^1 '  T"  """"^  '"PP"""' '"  "« 
(.on,  the  ground  j;d„;.':r.„do;teth'-    "'""^  "»-  '"  <-' 

»5S'w?;;?,ra"d'Ltrtx"t'""' " «'«"  ''"'•'"'^"■"'y 

X^  JrSrr  Tc  ^-^"  -"  -  - -" 

-eorM.„e.    There^^ttLtrera:^"-",- 
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northern  migrationa,  like  thoM  of  the  Riltimore  bird,  are  per- 
formed by  dny,  and  that  the  males  arrive  a  week  or  ten  d:iy ! 
sooner  than  their  mates.  They  appear  to  affect  the  clevatetl 
and  airy  regions  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  where  they  are 
much  more  numerous  than  the  Kaltimore. 

The  Orchard  Oriole  is  an  exceedingly  active,  sprightly,  and 
restless  bird  ;  in  the  same  instant  almost,  he  is  on  the  ground 
after  some  fallen  insect,  fluttering  amidst  the  foliage  of  the 
trees,  prying  and  springing  after  his  lurking  prey,  or  flying  and 
tuning  his  lively  notes  in  a  manner  so  hurried,  rapid,  and 
seemingly  confused  that  the  ear  is  scarce  able  to  thread  out 
the  shrill  and  lively  tones  of  his  agitated  ditty.  Between  these 
hurried  attempts  he  also  gives  others,  which  are  distinct  ami 
agreeable,  and  not  imlike  the  sweet  warble  of  the  Red-Breastiil 
Grosbeak,  though  more  brief  and  less  varied.  In  choosing  the 
situation  of  his  nest  he  is  equally  familiar  with  the  BaltimorL' 
Oriole,  and  seems  to  enjoy  the  general  society  of  his  speriis, 
suspending  his  most  ingenious  and  pensile  fabric  from  the 
bending  twig  of  the  apple-tree,  whinh,  like  the  nest  of  llie 
other,  is  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  pouch  from  three  to  fi\  ■■ 
inches  in  depth,  according  to  the  strength  or  (luxibillty  of  the 
tree  on  which  he  labors  ;  so  that  in  a  weeping-willow,  accordinn 
to  Wilson,  the  nest  is  one  or  two  inches  deeper  than  if  in  an 
apple-tree,  to  obviate  the  danger  of  throwing  out  the  eggs  ami 
young  by  the  sweep  of  the  long,  pendulous  branches.  It  is 
likewise  slighter,  as  the  crowding  leaves  of  that  tree  aflbnl  a 
natural  shelter  of  considerable  thickness.  That  economy  of 
this  kind  should  be  studied  by  the  Orchard  Oriole  will  scarcely 
surprise  so  much  as  the  laborious  ingenuity  and  beautiful  tissue 
of  its  nest.  It  is  made  exteriorly  of  a  fine  woven  mat  of  long, 
tough,  and  flexible  grass,  as  if  darned  with  a  needle.  The 
form  is  hemispherical,  and  the  inside  is  lined  with  downy 
substances,  —  sometimes  the  wool  of  the  seeds  of  the  Button- 
wood,  —  forming  thus  a  commodious  and  soft  bed  for  the  young. 
This  precaution  of  a  warm  lining,  as  in  the  preceding  species, 
is,  according  to  Audubon,  dispensed  with  in  the  warm  climate 
of  Louisiana.     The  eggs  are  4  or  5,  of  a  very  pale    bluish 
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•hoy  Income  -.uaJified  ^  T  JL  iJl  ""\  '  ° '"^  '"'"" 
;;•  T.  -e  generally  .ecn  -bllJXTlt Wd";:"? {  ""' 
I'rLviously  to  their  drmrtMr.   .k  .       "°'*    °'^  J""''- 

">eir  parenl,  becL,T^      '  '^""«'  ''"'"8  the  care  of 

Sourh  frequen.tKT'i°l'h    ?  '.°  °'  "?*"''».-«"  the 

e-ejd^/,H:'irb;:„rwiirurr'''"'' '""'"''' 

irom  the  nest  hnt  ,l„-       .  "  '"'■■'"  ^'"y  «o  raise 

'hey  prol^b  y      X   "°'  "'^  ""  «"'^'  "'^>  -re  fed  though 

in  cage,,  being  fed  on  le  an^  d  '  7  ?*  u"'"'  «""'  ""^""'» 
procured.  Their  ordinirn  .  -^  "  *'"'"  *''"''  ^'"'"ot  be 
insects,  of  w  ,S  they  dll:  '  "  ""^''"'  "  "''"^'"'^  '">'' 
of  the  season  .hey  i/ewteTeed^on  """'l'"-  '"  '"^  '°""« 
-d  berries ;  but  .hei  depredatln  onT'r  ""  °/  ^"'^^  '■"'"' 
"e  veiy  unimportant.     '^  ''"""'"'  °»  ">«  f""t»  of  the  orchard 

■'""Parineljin  Alassachusett,  and  , "Lu*'''^-     "  '^'=''"  "Sul^Iy 
l.'I'en  in  Maine  and  New Tulwick      I."k  ""'"ri"-"""  ha.  been^ 
'.uf  State.,  and  in  winter  range,  nto  cl  ^","i'  '"""'*"«' '»  'he 
Mr.  Cliapman  descrilw.  .hf    •      S  ""*'  America. 

-I.  and  'iexii.e."  rnd  X"i::'",.°/if ',°"°'«  "  "— ali, 
pression."  '     "*  ""»  "  wth  rare  ikilJ  and  « 
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RED-WINGED  BLACKBIRD. 

ACELAIVS  PHCENICEUS. 

Chak.  Male:  black;  lesser  wing-coverts  vermilion,  bordered  with 
buff.  Female :  above,  blackish  brown  streaked  with  paler  and  grayish ; 
lower  parts  dusky  white  streaked  with  reddish  brown ;  sometimes  wing- 
coverts  have  a  reddish  tinge.  Young  like  female,  but  colors  deeper. 
Length  j}i  to  to  inches. 

JVett.  In  a  tuft  of  grass  or  on  a  bush ;  composed  of  grass,  leaves,  and 
mud,  lined  with  soft  grass, 

Egp.  j-5  J  color  varies  from  bluish  white  to  greenish  blue,  blotched, 
streaked,  and  spotted  with  lilac  and  dark  brown;  size  variable,  average 
about  I.OO  X  -90. 

The  Red- Winged  Troopial  in  summer  inhabits  the  whole  of 
North  America  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Mexico,  and  is  found  in 
the  interior  from  the  53d  degree  across  the  whole  continent  to 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  and  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Cali- 
fornia. They  are  migratory  north  of  Maryland,  but  pass  the 
winter  and  summer  in  great  numbers  in  all  the  Southern  States, 
frequenting  chiefly  the  settlements  and  rice  and  com  fields ; 
towards  the  sea-coast,  where  they  move  about  like  blackening 
clouds,  rising  suddenly  at  times  with  a  noise  like  thunder,  and 
exhibiting  amidst  the  broad  shadows  of  their  iimereal  plumage 
the  bright  flashing  of  the  vermilion  with  which  their  wings  are 
so  singularly  decorated.  After  whirling  and  waving  a  little 
distance  like  the  Starling,  they  descend  as  a  torrent,  and,  dark- 
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?nmg  the  branches  of  the  tree,  h      u  •  ^' 

raiies.     fhis  nius  c  seems  tn  h-  ,         °'  ""ore  than  twn 

'"th  their  peculiar  ion^-Z^.^^flZ,^  ^°''  °^  ""=  Bobolink 
compUining  chirps.  ja«    a^n       "  ,  ""^ '"'''  ""«  «"  /«  •  then 
-'■on  ofa  si^l:jronT^tJ''  r"""*^'  ^  ^ 
t"W  a  novel   and   sometimesTrJnH   *!'  "''  *''°'*  constitu- 
hannony,  i„  „hich  the  p^rfo^f'  "  ,  '  °'  '^'^°«'  »d 

bnstle  up  their  feathenTncleH  ".  T  ^  "™«''  ""^ 
quantity  what  their  show  of  m„  °  ,"'  ''"'' '°  "ake  in  in 

When  their  food  beZ  tor  ."'^  1''='' '"  ""^"'r- 
-■«>  .the  Purple  GrakI  fTei°f,t1,ir/''  ''^"''  '^''^  assemble 
»d  in  the  bam-yards.  S'  and  '^  ""'""'^  *=  com-cribs 

""/  tney  seem  to  telipvr  »;,•;  *        '  '"*y  wire 

chatter,  and  being  the  k^nL'^Z  '"".'"'"  '°"  ^y  Wendly 
f-'Kot  in  the  instant,  and  T^l  h  T"^'  "'''^  '"^""^  "e 
acquaintances  in  spile  of  tleir  prelt  "  ^'"'"«  ♦''^«  ^  °M 
"■>g  their  accustomed  resort  ^^ef    ■\P"P««^ife.     Selec- 
•^sound  again  with  their  note"'  Z'ST- '"«  "^  "eadows 
evenmg  before  retiring  ,o  '  '  T         "'^  ■"  the  morning  and 
-ttling  themselves  for' the  nglT'^fd  tf""'^  "'^-^  "° 
day,  they  seem  all  ,o  join  inTg LTJ  .h  "'  "^"'"8  «  'he 
H  tones,  which  would  be  ve,^  a^'     t^°?  °^  ''>''»  '^^b- 
-Pt-on  of  the  plaints  and  ZZnTTf  ""'  '°'  *«=  «'«- 
Wended.     They  continue  to  feed  In"  '^"'  ^'"^h  *»  « 
«d  by  slow  streams  and  ponds  ,,I  T    ^f""''  '" '^^'P' 

:f',:^-»''^^begintoseparat  Spat"?'  "  ='°-  '^ 
ver,  they  appear  to  be  partly  doIvL™        ,.f°'netimes,  how- 

''  Cow  Troopials;  as  amS'a  ^ZT2    '^  """■'  '=°"='« 
VOL.  I.  _  7  "  """"^r  Of  females  engaged  in 
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incubation,  but  few  of  the  other  sex  appear  associated  with 
them ;  and  as  amoqg  the  Bobolinks,  sometimes  two  or  three  of 
the  males  may  be  seen  in  chase  of  an  ind'idual  of  the  other 
sex,  but  without  making  any  contest  or  show  of  jealous  feud 
with  each  other,  as  a  concubinage  rather  than  any  regular 
'  mating  seems  to  prevail  among  the  species. 

Assembled  again  in  their  native  marshes,  the  male  perched, 
upon  the  summit  of  some  bush  surrounded  by  water,  in  com- 
pany with  his  mates,  now  sings  out,  at  short  intervals,  his 
guttural  kong-qiOr-ree,  sharply  calls  ftshiah,  or  when  disturbed, 
plaintively  utters  'ttshay;  to  which  his  companions,  not  insen- 
sible to  these  odd  attentions,  now  and  then  return  a  gratulatory 
cackle  or  reiterated  chirp,  like  that  of  the  native  Meadow 
Lark.  As  a  pleasant  and  novel,  though  not  unusual,  accompa- 
niment, perhaps  the  great  bull-frog  elevates  his  green  head 
and  brassy  eyes  from  the  staghant  pool,  and  calls  out  in  a  loud 
and  echoing  bellow,  'vi'rroo,  'warroo,  'worrirroo,  'boaroo,  which 
is  again  answered,  or,  as  it  were,  merely  varied  by  the  creaking 
or  cackling  voice  of  his  feathered  neighbors.  This  curious 
concert,  uttered  as  it  were  from  the  still  and  sable  waters  of 
the  Styx,  is  at  once  both  ludicrous  and  solemn. 

About  the  end  of  April  or  early  in  May,  in  the  middle  and 
northern  parts  of  the  Union,  the  Red- Winged  Blackbirds  com- 
mence constructing  their  nests.  The  situation  made  choice  of 
is  generally  in  some  marsh,  swamp,  or  wet  meadow,  abounding 
with  alder  (Alnus)  or  button-bushes  (  Cephalanthus)  ;  in  these, 
commonly  at  the  height  of  five  to  seven  feet  from  the  ground, 
or  sometimes  in  a  detached  bush  or  tussock  of  rank  grass  in 
the  meadow,  the  nest  is  formed.  Outwardly  it  is  composed  of 
a  considerable  quantity  of  the  long  dry  leaves  of  sedge-grass 
(Carex),  or  other  kinds  collected  in  wet  situations,  and  occa- 
sionally the  slender  leaves  of  the  flag  (/w)  carried  round  all 
the  adjoining  twigs  of  the  bush  by  way  of  support  or  suspen- 
sion, and  sometimes  blended  with  strips  of  the  lint  of  the 
swamp  Asclepias,  or  silk-weed-  (Asckfias  incamata).  The 
whole  of  this  exterior  structure  is  also  twisted  in  and  out,  and 
carried  in  loops  from  one  side  of  the  nest  to  the  other,  pretty 
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much  in  the  manner  of  th.  n  ■  ,  * 

-d  handsome  material,.  "rhe'S  S  "f'  "'  '"«  «"'•"« 
"ell  as  the  bottom,  are  th,n  «n  ^^   """"hces  that  remain  as 
«-«  «>o.s,  fib.«u3'p«t   o"  S  'd  ■"  '^"'  ""'"  -«^.  »^ 
«out  and  «,b,tantii    thoueh      '  **."  '°  '■°"»'  ''he^  dnTa 
7^"  iined  with  fine  dry  s2  or"""''*'  '''^"'  ">«  '"'<"el'^ 
(^0^).    Whenthe^esttlnlfZ.r""'^"''"^--^''- 
adjoming  stalks  of  herbage     but  T^^'  "  "  *^  "«<•  «o  the 
^^on  of  fi«ty  is  uTa^id^'    The  °"  "'  ^^"""^  '^'^  P- 
wh'te,  twged  with  blue,  marked  Ju\  ''^  ""^  fr°«  3  to  c 

female  ,s  sitting,  or  when  the  yolf  ^PP'°«hed  while  the 
'^  a«=  made  by  both  j^e^Tw  T  '*'''''''  '"""^  ^™»  of 
Restless  male,  who  flies  Hfett  1  ''  P'^<^l«ly  by  the 
bnngs  together  the  whole  sympatLil.  """'  ""^  8«'"l'y 
"^hose  nests  sometimes  are^ZTf  '^^^  °^^  fc"°n^ 
The  female  cries  ^uraA,  i?'°  '  f^  ^"^'  "^  «ch  other 
chie  they  dreaded  is  accompSed  .hi  .'T'  "^"^  '^  -»"- 
to  others  which  are  more  stu   .1  '°'"''^' °o««  Pve  way 

'Wch  resembles /•«<  /""/"*'"'  ''°"''  ^^  mournful;  one^f 
^^-^  taken  or  dest„,;;d  'ie  p^^  T/'''"''-  ^'^  "^e  young 
or  several  days;  but  ^ .rfo^ 7tr"'" ''°'' '^'j^'^^ 
they  .gam  commence  building  usuaV  '"  S'"*""''^  habit 
n>eadow  or  swamp  with  the  r ITI^''  """r  "''"■  ■"  'he  same 
J-iy  and  August  the  young  bwf„  '"  '""  ''"^  P«  of 

hepn  to  fly  in  flocks  and  reLsfthems!/''*'"""'*  *^'  ''-^-> 
dence  on  their  parents,  who^c  Je'uot'^K'?''"'^  '""""  ''^P*^"- 

^o^ie^Srio  t?^^^^^^^^  "•-  «-^.  ^r  their 
'h-ch  is  now  ,  ftvorite  reS  td T  '°  '"'  ""ripe'com, 
'h-rhng  and  driving  over  thVd™  ^'^"f  '"'""''»^'  ^^» 

«-o  darken  the  air  ^ththrrbr.^---S 
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at  this  time  made  among  them  by  the  gun  and  the  Hawks  pro- 
duces but  little  effect  upon  the  remainder,  who  continue  fear- 
lessly, and  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  from  morning  to  night 
to  ravage  the  cornfields  while  anything  almost  remains  to  be 
eaten.  The  farms  near  the  sea-coast,  or  aBuvial  situations, 
however,  are  their  favorite  haunts;  and  towards  the  close  of 
September,  the  com  becoming  hard,  it  is  at  length  rejected  for 
the  seeds  of  the  wild  rice  (Zttania  aquaiica)  and  other  aquatic 
plants,  which  now  begin  to  ripen,  and  afford  a  more  harmless 
and  cheap  repast  to  these  dauntless  marauders.  At  this  time, 
also,  they  begin  to  roost  in  the  reeds,  whither  they  repair  in 
large  flocks  every  evening  from  all  the  neighboring  quarters  of 
the  country ;  upon  these  they  perch  or  cling,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
support  above  the  surrounding  waters  of  the  marsh.  When 
the  reeds  become  dry,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  circumstance 
to  destroy  these  unfortunate  gormandizers  by  fire ;  and  those 
who  might  escape  the  flames  are  shot  down  in  vast  numbers  as 
they  hover  and  scream  around  the  spreading  conflagration. 
Early  in  November  they  generally  leave  the  Northern  and 
colder  States,  with  the  exception  of  straggling  parties,  who 
still  continue  to  glean  subsistence,  in  the  shelter  of  the  sea- 
coast,  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  even  in  the  cold  climate  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts.* 

To  those  who  seem  inclined  to  extirpate  these  erratic  depre- 
dators, Wilson  justly  remarks,  as  a  {)alance  against  the  damage 
they  commit,  the  service  tl.ey  perform  in  the  spring  season,  by 
the  immense  number  of  insects  and  their  larva  which  they 
destroy,  as  their  principal  food,  and  which  are  of  kinds  most 
injurious  to  the  husbandman.  Indeed,  Kalm  remarked  that 
after  a  great  destruction  made  among  these  and  the  common 
Blackbirds  for  the  legal  reward  of  3  pence  a  dozen,  the 
Northern  States,  in  1749.  experienced  a  complete  loss  of  the 
grass  and  grain  crops,  which  were  now  devoured  by  insects. 

Like  the  Troopial  (Oriolus  icterus.  Lath.),  the  Redwing 
shows  attachment  and  docility  in  confinement,  becoming,  like 

1  My  friend  Mr.  S.  Grem,  of  Boston,  assurM  me  tlMl  he  has  seen  these  bird! 
near  Newton,  in  a  cedar-swamp,  in  January. 
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the  Starling,  familiar  with  those  who  feed  him   ,n^ 
the  attention  he  receives,  by  sinriLlt    '"'n?        "T"* 
pretty  freely,  consisting,  as'  w^hav^i^  rTraZ^f     "" 

"'h.ch  become  at  length  somewhat  agreeable  to  the  Z    T^ 

instances  are  said  to  have  occurred  of  Uieir  acauWnl.h     ' 

of  articulatmg  several  words  pretty  diltiLct^'  "'  ''°"" 

^SifanSiibrt:;^^^^^^^^  -" 

e^-se^t'sT^-------"^^^^^^ 

^'^C^:^:'^J^^:7^i:^r.^^°7  «°  *«  E-te™  states  " 
ranges  through  the  Saskatchewan  Z',  ^%'°-  '"  ""^  ^est  it 
winters  «,uth  to  MexicoTbut  a  fcw^^i?''-^"  ?T  ^'"*  ^^''^-  " 
brave  a  New  England  winter  n^  '!"''"^"»'»  have  been  known  to 
male  was  seen  atout  the  f^".  Po„h  "^  '^u  "l"'"  "'  '^S^-go,  a 
of  the  Nuttall  Club  of  CamTrM«  Ir^*""  l'  **^"="  "^" 
these  bird,  have  been  found  .hefeVv^  ^^^^e^'  """'  "^"»'  °' 

.^a'lrdaTjr'rac'e^lirn'd  on'Sn^^-  'Tr  *^'"'"^'  » 
em  Florida.  Bahama  Islands  and  in  outh- 
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Xanthocephalus  xanthocephalus. 

Char.  Male :  head,  neck,  and  breait  yellow ;  large  patch  on  wing 
white ;  other  parts  black.  Female  and  young :  general  color  blackish 
brown;  wings  without  the  white  spot;  throat  and  breast  dull  yellow. 
Length  9  to  ii  inches. 

Nat. Of  dried  grass,  firmly  woven  and  fastened  to  twigs  of  a  bush  or 

stalks  of  rushes,  in  a  marsh  or  swampy  meadow. 

Eggi.  — 1-6 ;  grayish  white,  sometimes  with  a  green  tint.  Irregularly 
marked  with  brown;  1.05  X  a70. 

The  Yellow-headed  Troopial,  though  long  known  as  an 
inhabitant  of  South  America,  was  only  recently  added  to  the 
fauna  of  the  United  States  by  Major  Long's  expedition.  It 
was  seen  in  great  nutnbers  near  the  banks  of  the  River  Platte, 
around  the  villages  of  the  Pawnees,  about  the  middle  of  May ; 
and  the  different  sexes  were  sometimes  observed  associated  in 
separate  flocks,  as  the  breeding  season  had  not  yet  probably 
commenced.  The  range  of  this  fine  species  is,  apparently, 
from  Cayenne,  in  tropical  America,  to  the  banks  of  the  River 
Missouri,  where  Mr.  Townsend  and  myself  observed  examples 
not  far  from  the  settled  line  of  Missouri  State.  It  has  been 
seen  by  Dr.  Richardson,  in  summer,  as  far  as  the  58th  par- 
allel    Its  visits  in  the  United  States  are  yet  wholly  confined  to 
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in  all  thci,  ™ove.en.,,  aeS  rvo'utraTd  H  ""■"'  "^ 
acter,  appear  as  the  counterpart  of  th^Ti^  Predatoor  char- 
They  are  also  seen  to  SeTtltZf"''"^''^  "'^"^''• 
in  the  manner  of  the  cTw  IS^/T  t""  "f  °/ '°°''' 
spnng  season  they  wage  war  unn„T  ^"^P"^-     In  the 

lame,  like  the  ied^Zr^T^n  ""''  '"'^"  '«'•  ""eir 
depend  on  the  seeds  Ifdes  At  n"  "'^  ''"""P''"^ 
observed  them  in  flocks'  anH  ?         /^'  '^'"'"ara,  Waterton 

from  their  habits!  thTyC™  T^H  "7'  '"™  ^"''I"^'*'^ 

On  the  2d  of  Mav  Yn  a.^  7  ^  '^^  ^'^'"  '"'"«"  '^°™- 
around- the  K^n^MUrAr"  ™  '°"' """^  ""=  -"""=nt. 
the  Yellow-headtd  TroomiT'  "'"  T  "^^  '"'"°''''»«  <" 
They  kept  whoTonheind'^"''''  "'"^  ">=  ^^bird. 
this  time,  by  them'selve  TSe  sonTh'T'-''"  '"^"'  '« 
with  their  bills  in  quest  of  inlets  Z\  .  ^  *  """  ""'  ''""^ 
straddle  about  with'a  qult^^t  ^d  ^'  7  l'""  ''"'^'' 
manner  of  the  Cowbird  whi«if  •  .        ""^  '''"'  "n  the 

'ing  note  Jn^^te^^Tj^.J^  pt  effort  a  chuck- 
straining  squeak  as  if  JLT  '  °'^'*"  ''"'''"S  into  a 
some  kfnd^fti^:  in  "tZtUSynr":  '°  "^"^ 

"rLnTo/rrtheV-^.  -  of^  cTS 
open  plain  of  4e  HltS  t!  ft  °?  ^^^  ""^'''  i"  the 
Townsend  found  he  n^oTIh"  "°'"u'  ""''"  »'»<^'  ^r. 
formed  of  fine  graLesanH  '^''.''''  ^'""  ""''"  "  '"^dt 

^A--.-i5,,or  Mea*5^"J,::'  '"^°'"'  ""'  '*=  ^'  °^  ">e 

observed  occasionally  in  southe™  O^  2  •  i"'"""'  "  ''»  been 
taken  at  Point  des 'wXonTheGl'J^irs'r '''"'''''' '"" 
Massachusetts.  Pennsylvania.  South  cluU,n/«S'^.""'  '" 
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COWBIRD. 

cow    BLACKBIRD. 

MoUnHRUS  ATER. 

Char.  Mile :  head  and  neck  dull  brown ;  other  parts  gloiiy  black. 
Female  and  young :  browniah  gray,  paler  below,  with  dark  streaki. 
Length  7  to  8  inches. 

ATesi.  Does  not  build  any,  but  lays  its  eggs  in  nests  of  other  species, 
uiually  olstnaller  birds,  such  as  the  Yellow  Warbler,  Chipping  Sparrow, 
or  one  of  the  Vireos. 

£sg'- •'  (number  unknown,  probably  4)  i  dull  white,  sometimes  with 

green  or  buf!  tint,  irregularly  marked  with  various  shades  of  brown ; 
085  X  0,65. 

The  Cow-pcki  Bird,  perpetually  gregarious  and  flitting,  is 
observed  to  enter  the  Middle  and  Northern  States  in  the  latter 
end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April.  They  make  their  mi- 
gration now  chiefly  under  cover  of  the  night,  or  early  dawn ; 
and  as  the  season  becomes  milder  they  pass  on  to  Canada,  and 
perhaps  follow  the  Warblers  and  other  small  birds  into  the 
farthest  regions  of  the  north,  for  they  are  seen  no  more  after 
the  middle  of  June  until  the  return  of  autumn,  when,  with  the 
colds  of  October,  they  again  reappear  in  numerous  and  aug- 
mented flocks,  usually  associated  with  their  kindred  Red-wings, 
to  whom  they  bear  a  sensible  likeness,  as  well  as  a  similarity  in 
notes  and  manners.  They  pass  the  winter  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  America  as  well  as  in  the  Southern  States,  where  I  have 
observed  them  in  the  ploughed  fields,  gleaning  along  with  the 
Red-wings  and  the  common  Blackbirds.  They  are  also  ver;, 
familiar  around  the  cattle,  picking  up  insects  which  they 
happen  to  disturb,  or  that  exist  in  their  ordure.  When  on  the 
ground,  they  scratch  up  the  soil  and  appear  very  intent  after 
their  food.  Sometimes  even,  infringing  on  the  rights  of  the 
Plover,  individuals,  in  the  winter,  frequent  the  margins  of 
ponds  in  quest  of  aquatic  insects  and  small  shell-fish ;  and  they 
may  be  seen  industriously  occupied  in  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  the  water-plants  to  which  they  adhere.     They  also  frequent 
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occaaonaljy  the  rice  and  com  6M 

"»«<=.«»  «  .11  time.,  «,  ^,  7"  ^'"^  to  ""tive  food  and 
le^  mjuriou.  to  the  fen^r  aTZ""'  '»''«P<"d«t  and 
California,  it  i,  p^bable  oL,  .k  ^  "'"  '°  Mexico  and 
table-land.,  a.  well  TL  ^  -In""  f^u  ''^  '»  ""=  "'8^ 
"««.  however,  accoMing  ,S  aT.^  "^k""  """''•    ^»  L^-i" 

selves  from  all  hind«nce  to  the^  ^'^^  ^'«'»  '«''^  them 
disposition  and  instinct  which  0™™^°^^!.""*^-  ^'"'  ^°'«ile 
masons  change  and  as  tleir  foJ^T  .'""^'  '°  ""K'-te.  as  the 
periodical  influence;  and  for  a^h^*'"'  '°  *■"''  ''^^«  ""'x  a 
Pa-««aportionof  thXtime  in  J,;  '' "'""■°  ''°^^^. 
the  conjugal  sute.  But  S  ou  h-rr^'*  "j-'^'""'' « 
Cuckoo,  this  season  never  1°,  Te  nl  'r  ^'"'^ 
without  ever  pairing.    A  gen^I  .„'      t  ^^  "^«  together 

Aem,  scarcely  exciting  anyTaSsv""'"'  P"^"^''  ""«>"« 
durable  affection.    Fr^m  the  coZ'en      '"""^^'""Panied  by  any 
have  been  bred  as  foundlinLt  tT      ""'  °^'^"'  "^^  they 
fed  by  foster-parents  unde"  fhe"''    "  aP  1  °"'"  '""^''  ^^ 
and  deception,  and  by  the  sacrifice  ,f?.  '"'"'"  °f  delusion 
of  the  nursing  birds.     W^t  Sth/r    V°"'"'""'  P™««"y 
known,  this  and  the  EuropeTcu  kt  T^'f  '"■"'  '"■"'^"° 
'nd,genous  to  the  old  conLent  are  the  „„V  v^""""  'P^'" 
■nalce  a  nest  or  hatch  their  yolg     SLtl-      k'"  '"'°  """ 
«  v.ce  of  habit,  but  a  perpetual  in«!    .    ,      '  character  is  not 
various  circumstances,  anTfrom?„r       ""'""•  '^^^^  ^"^ 
thi^,  that  the  eggs  of  he  Cow  ?JL  "  .""""^  '^'^'"''y  *«  f""" 
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tence,  the  itrange  egg  on  which  they  ut  would  generally  be 
deitroyej. 

When  the  female  is  diipoaed  to  lay,  she  appears  restless  and 
dejected,  and  separates  from  the  unregarding  flock.  Stealing 
through  the  woods  and  thickets,  she  pries  into  the  bushes  and 
brambles  for  the  nest  that  suits  her,  into  which  she  darts  in  the 
absence  of  its  owner,  and  in  a  few  minutes  is  seen  to  rise  on  the 
wing,  cheerful,  and  relieved  from  the  anxiety  that  oppressed  her, 
and  proceeds  back  to  the  flock  she  had  so  reluctantly  forsaken. 
If  the  egg  be  deposited  in  the  nest  alone,  it  is  uniformly 
forsaken;  but  if  the  nursing  parent  have  any  of  her  own, 
she  immediately  begins  to  sit.  The  Red-eyed  Flycatcher,  in 
whose  beautiful  basket-like  nests  I  have  observed  these  eggs, 
proves  a  very  afiectiouate  and  assiduous  nurse  to  the  uncouth 
foundling.  In  one  of  these  I  found  an  egg  of  each  bird,  and 
the  hen  already  sitting.  I  took  her  own  egg  and  left  the 
strange  one;  she  soon  returned,  and  as  if  sensible  of  what 
had  happened,  looked  with  steadfast  attention,  and  shifted  the 
egg  about,  then  sat  upon  it,  but  soon  moved  ofl;  again  renewed 
her  observation,  and  it  was  a  considerable  time  before  she 
seemed  willing  to  take  her  seat ;  but  at  length  I  left  her  on 
the  nest.  Two  or  three  days  after,  I  found  that  she  had  relin- 
quished her  attention  to  the  strange  egg  and  forsaken  the 
nest.  Another  of  these  birds,  however,  forsook  the  nest  on 
taking  out  the  Cowbird's  egg,  although  she  had  still  two  of  her 
own  left.  The  only  example,  perhaps,  to  the  contrary  of  de- 
serting the  nest  when  solely  occupied  by  the  stray  egg,  is  in 
the  Bluebird,  who,  attached  strongly  to  the  breeding-places  in 
which  it  often  continues  for  several  years,  has  been  known  to 
lay,  though  with  apparent  reluctance,  after  the  deposition  of 
the  Cowbird's  egg.  My  friend  Mr.  C.  Pickering  found  two 
nests  of  the  Summer-yellow  Bird,  in  whii  had  been  deposited 
an  egg  of  the  Cowbird  previously  to  any  of  their  own ;  and 
unable  to  eject  it,  they  had  buried  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  nest 
and  built  over  it  an  additional  story  !  I  also  saw,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1830,  a  similar  circumstance  with  the  same  bird,  in 
which  the  Cowbird's  egg,  though  incarcerated,  was  still  visible 
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"{ "hi.  kind  thu,  txpolT^  iT^  "  ^  ^''  fo'«d  «r  J 
'W'birdinthe  CtS  n^  i^l"'";    O"  placing  .„  ejf, 

^«  deposited.  On  rtese  c^Sn^lT"  *;?  '"^  ^^°'""«1'» 
^  beg,„  her  incubation  with  T^TlZ'  u"""  ""^  '^'«° 
other  nests  I  |,ave  observed  .1  **  °'  "'=''  kind,  and  in 

'hat  of  ,l,e  intnider  J^',^  "'^J'  «  3  of  her  o^n  with 
P~bably  the  nest^LmSell^Sr!?  °'  '""  «-«"'  S«' 
nur^  directly  to  sit.  This  utre^  h  '  ""u"  '°  ""^"^  'h' 
Myjhan  her  own,  is  consec^uem l  ?|' e,  "'""  '°  '"= 

hatched;  and  the  young  of  the  r  1  "^  *""""''  '^  »o°ner 
about  the  „th  or  ZhdaLT;^^^'"^'  ^  Relieve,  appear 

brood  »ho  make  tJ.eir  appearance  ^Z,'    ^'^  '^"' ''"  °>^ 
Tioopul.    From  the  greai  size  of  ,.         *  '""^  ■*'"  'ban  the 
Z7  T  "°»  ""'^'^'^d  -ben  del';  f  "''''^'  'be  legitimate 
by  the  duped  parent  to  a  dis^ce  t/  "l'=°"^eyed.  as  usual. 
«>ey  are  never  found  immed  atl?  ^*''^.^''"«  "^"PPed  /  bu 
'-varUbly  happen  if  they  wer^^ltt^HTV'"'  ""'' '"  ^O"" 
^  the  summer  of  .83,  I  acZ.  i  ^t'  5:,."'^.y<'""«  Troopial. 
r«  °"  •"  »  'ii^'^ce  one  of  its  dl/       "P'"*  ^P"""'*  <=ar. 
a  second  nest  of  the  same  soecLc         j:°"°«  ">"'  rifled ;  and 
-re  hatched  soon  after  the  CowV;^  "*",''  '  °'"'  ""^  broS 
3  days,  and  as  they  perish^    °'°°P'^'  =  """e  survived  2  or 
bird.    As   tar  as  I  ha"  e  had  ?  """"^  '^'y  ''y  'be  paren 
o-ndling  shows  no  hSL^  .^r""""^  °^  °^^l  the 
"'  be  nearly  absorbs  th  ir'who  e  a^^T'  '"'^  °^  ^is  n'ur.i 

-  cWteristic   cunning  Ind   self  "  ""'  """  '"''  '"'P'"^ 
-«-.'bey,uick,ydeL«LfCrp^n^^When^fu,, 
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■bout  in  the  woodi  until,  at  length,  they  instinctively  join  com- 
pany with  those  of  the  same  feather,  and  now  becoming  more 
bold,  are  seen  in  parties  of  s  or  6,  in  the  Aelds  and  lanes, 
gleaning  their  accustomed  subsistence,  lliey  still,  however, 
appear  shy  and  watchful,  and  seem  too  selfish  to  study  any- 
thing more  than  their  own  security  and  advanuge. 

The  song  of  the  Cowbird  is  guttural  and  unmusical,  uttereo 
with  an  air  of  affectation,  and  accompanied  by  a  bristling  of 
the  feathers  and  a  swelling  of  the  body  in  the  manner  of  the 
Turkey.  These  are  also  all  the  notes  of  the  species  in  the 
season  of  their  attachment ;  so  that  their  musical  talent  rates 
lower  than  that  of  any  other  bird  perhaps  in  the  genus.  Some- 
times the  tones  of  the  male  resemble  the  liquid  clinking  of  the 
Bobolink  and  Red-winged  Blackbird.  Sitting  on  the  summit 
of  a  lofly  branch,  he  amuses  himself  perhaps  for  an  hour  with 
an  occasional  'kluck  'tste,  the  latter  syllable  uttered  in  a  drawl- 
ing hiss  like  that  of  the  Red-wing.  Accompanied  by  his  mates, 
he  also  endeavors  to  amuse  them  by  his  complaisant  chatter ; 
and  watching  attentively  for  their  safety,  they  flit  together  at 
the  instant  he  utters  the  loud  tone  of  alarm ;  and  they  are 
always  shy  and  suspicious  of  the  designs  of  every  observer. 
On  a  fine  spring  morning,  however,  perched  towards  the  sum- 
mit of  some  tree  in  the  forest  where  they  seek  rest  after  their 
twilight  wanderings,  small  and  select  parties  may  be  seen  grate- 
fully basking  in  the  mild  beams  of  the  sunshine.  The  male  on 
such  occasions  seems  as  proud  of  his  uncouth  jargon,  and  ns 
eager  to  please  his  favorite  companions,  as  the  tuneful  Night- 
ingale with  his  pathetic  and  varied  lay. 

The  Cowbird  is  a  common  summer  resident  of  New  England, 
though  of  rather  local  distribution.  Dr  Wheaton  reported  it  as 
abupdan*  in  Ohio  during  the  summer  months,  and  Mr.  Mcllwraith 
made  a  similar  report  for  Ontario.  It  is  rather  uncommon  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  but  ranges  as  far  northward  as  the  50th  par- 
allel. In  January,  1883,  two  specimens  were  taken  near  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  by  Mr.  William  Brewster  and  Mr.  Henry  M.  Spellman,  an^ 
other  evidences  of  occasional  wintering  in  New  England  have  been 
reported. 
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.'='^f'«- f"d  young  :aho!ry.llo»frb™"^ '''■'''■    "'''  ''"  «!">-' 
-nipatonr  species     ICtth        TT^  '^'''^•^""  °^  'his  tn,i; 
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mates.    Accoiding  to  Richardson  it  is  the  beginning  of  June 
when  they  arrive  at  their  farthest  boreal  station  in  the  54th 
degree.     We  observed  them  in  the  great  western  plains  to  the 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  not  in  Oregon.    Their  win- 
tering resort  appears  to  be  rather  the  West  Indies  than  the 
tropical  continent,  as  their  migrations  are  observed  to  take 
place  generally  to  the  east  of  Louisiana,  where  their  visits  are 
rare  and  irregular.    At  this  season  also  they  make  their  ap- 
proaches chiefly  by  night,  obeying,  as  it  were,  more  distinctly, 
the  mandates  of  an  overruling  instinct,  which  prompts  them  to 
seek  out  their  natal  regions ;  while  in  autumn,  their  progress, 
by  day  only,  is  alone  instigated  by  the  natural  quest  of  food. 
About  the  ist  of  May  the  meadows  of  Massachusetts  begin  to 
re-echo  their  lively  ditty.    At  this  season,  in  wet  places,  and 
by  newly  ploughed  fields,  they  destroy  m'ny  insects  and  their 
larvae.    According  to  their  success  in  obtaining  food,  parties 
often  delay  their  final  northern  movement  as  late  as  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  so  that  they  appear  to  be  in  no  haste  to  arrive  at 
their  destination  at  any  exact  period.    The  principal  business 
of  their  lives,  however,  the  rearing  of  their  young,  does  not 
take  place  until  they  have  left  the  parallel  of  the  40th  degree. 
In  the  savannahs  of  Ohio  and  Michigan,  and  the  cool  grassy 
meadows  of  New  York,  Canada,  and  New  England,  they  fix 
their  abode,  and  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  food  throughout  the 
summer  without  molesting  the  harvest  of  the  farmer,  until  the 
ripening  of  the  latest  crops  of  oats  and  barley,  when,  in  their 
autumnal  and  changed  dress,  hardly  now  known  as  the  same 
species,  they  sometimes  show  their  taste  for  plunder,  and  flock 
together  like  the  greedy  and  predatory  Blackbirds.     Although 
they  devour  various  kinds  of  insects  and  worms  on  their  first 
arrival,  I  have  found  that  their  frequent  visits  among  the  grassy 
meadows  were  often  also  for  the  seeds  they  contain ;  and  they 
are  particularly  fond  of  those  of  the  dock  and  dandelion,  the 
latter  of  which  is  sweet  and  oily.    Later  in  the  season,  and  pre- 
viously to  leaving  their  native  regions,  they  feed  principally  on 
various  kinds  of  grass-seeds,  particularly  those  of  the  Panuums, 
which  are  allied  to  millet.    They  also  devour  crickets  and  grass- 
hoppers, as  well  as  beetles  and  spiders.    Their  nest  is  fixed  on 
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the  ground  in  a  slight  depression  usuallv  !n  ,  c  u    , 

grass,  either  in  a  dry  or  mo!.7.^'   !-^      "  "''''  °^  "eadow 

a  loose  bedding  or^il"dJ.''°°'         '°"'"'"'  """^  °^ 

be  distinguishable  frrre'ero^'tTe  T^;'^  "  ""^^'^  '° 
eggs  are  ■;  or  6  nf »  j  ii    u-  '  *^°'"'d  around  it.    The 

irregular  blotches'^r.^J  ^„tV     '^\'""^'  **«•  »°°'«= 
wards  the  large/end.  "'^'  ""''"y  '^P°«"l  to- 

The  males,  arriving  a  little  earlier  than  th-  „.i, 
appear  very  vigorous,  lively,  ^Tf^^Ur   "  ^" '"''■ ''"^ 
occur  before  the  mating  is  JiedT  andT.?     f^^  l"^"''^ 
very  coy  and  retiring      F™,  t  .7 '  ^         ''"^"  ^^^  «  first 
period,  Ld  riv™rjs.e^;f„"°°     :r  ''•'=  ^'"""^  ="  '^s 
enlivening  music  frrevenn"   "^V"  ""T^"'  ''^'°' 
quiet  females  keep  much  oTthfg^^^l'  l^^  '"^-    ^""^ 
appear,  they  are  pursued  hv  fL      T   '         ^s  soon  as  they 
affection,  Jd  if  eft^er  1™^   L'^''""'  '"•""'^''^'^^  ^°'  theii 
is  chased  oiT  L  ^LT «  1     "T ''  '"^  ''''^'"'  '"'"^ 
fortunate  rival      iC^i  ^f  ZT,    "  '"P^^"''  "^  "''  ™°« 
terruption  as  long  as  Zfem  f^  •  ^""'^"'^  '^'"^  '""<=  i°- 

times%e,y  si£  7s  tth  stL  ,"  ""T'  ""'  "^  '*"'''  ^'  -^'i 

theSkylarlmoS  »*„'^^£"„-.V^'^^^     °'^"'  '""= 
above  the  field,  as  he^a^es  a^oTf  '^' *' * ''^' '""8''' 

to  another,  he  wL  sucH  it7         T  ''""'"P  °'  ""d 
notes,  so   conC    'ltd    ,?/        '»^'»''=y  °f  sh°rt,  variable. 

almost  like  theSinTL^fj""?^''  '^'  "  "PP^'"" 
of  these  tones  are  vSa^rf,lT'r^ .'''''"  •''"'''•  ^''"y 
such  rapidity  thTt  Z  ^  1  '  "'.""'^  ""=  "^^''^'^d  '^ith 
general  effect  h"  ^e  ZhT"  '."T'^  "■"'»•  "^^ 
good,  and  wh;n  sevLIl'alechltt  Zlt"^  °^  Nature,  is 

«.uid  soundX^r^r^^r.^--^^^^^^^^ 
this  fami  iar  and  rMW^'  '=''«"»«>=  Period  and  air  of 
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ludicrous  dunning  phrase,  as  he  rises  and  hovers  on  the  wing 
near  his  mMe,  >•  •  Sid-i-link,  'Bdd-i-link,  "Urn  mnny'T»m 
Dinny.  —  'Come  piy  me  the  twi  ind  six  pence  you've  owed 
more  than  a  year  and  a  haff  ago!  —  'tshi  'tshl  •tsM,  'tsh  'Ish 
tshe,"  modestly  diving  at  the  same  instant  down  into  the  grass 
as  if  to  avoid  altercation.     However  puerile  this  odd  phrase 
may  appear,  it  is  quite  amusing  to  find  how  near  it  approaches 
to  the  time  and  expression  of  the  notes,  when  pronounced  in 
a  hurried  manner.     It  would  be  unwise  in  the  naturalist  to 
hold  in  contempt  anything,  however  trifling,  which  might  tend 
to  elucidate  the  simple  truth  of  nature ;  I  therefore  give  the 
thing  as  I  find  it.     This  relish  for  song  and  merriment,  con- 
fined wholly  to  the  male,  diminishes  as  the  period  of  incubation 
advances ;  and  when  the  brood  begin  to  flutter  around  their 
parents  and  protectors,  the  song  becomes  less  frequent,  the 
cares  of  the  parents  more  urgent,  and  any  approach  to  the 
secret  recess  of  their  helpless  family  is  deplored  with  urgent 
and  incessant  cries  as  they  hover  fearfully  around  the  inten- 
tional or  accidental  intruder.    They  appear  sometimes  inclined 
to  have  a  second  brood,  for  which  preparation  is  made  while 
they  are  yet  engaged  in  rearing  the  first ;  but  the  male  gen- 
erally loses  his  musical  talent  about  the  end  of  the  first  week 
in  July,  ftom  which  time   his  nuptial  or  pied    dress    begins 
gradually  to  be  laid  aside  for  the  humble  garb  of  the  female. 
The  whole,  both  young  and  old,  then  appear  nearly  in  the 
same  songless  livery,  uttering  only  a  chink  of  alarm  when  sur- 
prised in  feeding  on  the  grass  seeds,  or  the  crops  of  grain 
which  still  remain  abroad.      When  the  voice  of  the  Bobolink 
begins  to  fail,  with  the  progress  of  the  exhausting  moult,  he  flits 
over  the  fields  in  a  restless  manner,  and  merely  utters  a  broken 
'bib'lte,  'bob' lee,  or  with  his  songless  mate,  at  length,  a  'weet 
'iveet,   b'kef  b'leet,   and   a   noisy  and   disagreeable   cackling 
chirp.     At  the  early  dawn  of  day,  while  the  tunefiil  talent  of 
the  species  is  yet  unabated,  the  effect  of  their  awakening  and 
faltering  voices  from  a  wide  expanse  of  meadows,  is  singular 
and  grand.     The  sounds  mingle  like  the  noise  of  a  distant 
torrent,  which  alternately  subsides  and  rises  on  the  breeze  as 
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the  performers  awake  or  rpl..„  ^ 

more  distinct  and  tumultuo  s'mi'^^^hTe'  "  ""^^  »«-»- 
sumes  tlie  intelligible  character  of  ,h  T"""^  "^'^  ''  «- 

young  males,  towards  the  clo^of  Jj":  "'"'^'^  »°8-  The 
•heir  perfect  character,  utter  also  ^^U"*  """'^  ^=<l"'«d 
trees  which  border  th^ir  favorite  Ik  "°™'"«'  ^~«  ">" 
agreeable  and  continuous  lowwlH/  r'""^'  ''  ^-^ 
■bellow  Bird  than  the  usual  In„  r  l"  "  '"''^  ^^  of  the 
appear  now  in  every  respect  "*fk'  '^""'  '°  '^-t.  they 
angling  musicians  whenTted7„^'°.'=''«''«d  only  become 

About  the  middle  of  Au^t  in  .T''"'  "''''  ^  ^««ri. 
vested  already  of  all  selec«vfT^'    u  ~°8''=e'«'n«  numbers,  di- 
«ter  New  vL  and  Pe  ^^S  ^n'l^  -»'  ^-8in«  pa;ties   . 
Here,  along  the  shores  of  Ihlk™  '  ""'' '"  "«=  South, 

fields  of  the  wild  rice  they  find  2.  T"!'  ""'''  ^">  «°ating 
S'stence  during  their  short  sta^  a^H^'l'^""'  '^"^  '>'  ^^ 
^ttle  inferior  to  that  of  th"  E^^ean  On  '.  "  f'^"'  "°"  ''^''  " 
Birds  as  they  are  then  called T 1?,^  '  ""^  ^''''^  °' Ri<=« 
favorite  sport  for  gumier.  of  aul  ^parrow-dr^ss,  form  a 
the  occasion  and  clmir;™dtiouThr"''  ""'°  '"">  ""t  on 
s.Ient  and  greedy  roosting  Cf  Th!  T"^  »''«'  ''"ost 
»«h  this  delicious  game  and^hf '  ™"''^''  "«  then  filled 

amusement,  along  the  i^tlt  Z"'*' ,'°''  '°'  '"<='=«»  -d 
a-^  and  other  rive«  T^ond  ,o  ^^^ '^°^»  °f  the  Del- 
^hootag.    As  soon  as  the  c,^T„th?  T^  ^'  '^'"  °f  Ra"- 
aud  as   the   wild   rice  cLl   L  ^      °^  °"'°'^' ™""nence 
take  their  departure  from  pr^'T^"  '°  '•^''.  the  Reed  m2 

the.  ^her^g,ess'r4n':^X?sr  ^^'"'''  -^^° 
■n  the  nee  fields;  and  before  Z  ™  ^'**'''  they  swann 

a>-ady  made  thdr  ajp^^^^t  T  Vf  "'"^  ""^  ^' 
Jamaica,  where  they  ^  f^  '"  **  '^'«ds  of  Cuba  and 
grass,  become  so  faL  to  dSrvrthl  ^'t  °'  '^^  «»»« 
«d  are  in  high  esteem  for  t^rilble  °'  "  ^««-bi,ds." 

t^fi^S^a^lSiX'^esfrt'S""^  ■•— n.o„  north  of 
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BOAT-TAILED  CRACKLE. 

JACKDAW. 
QinSCALUS  MAJOR. 

Cras.  Extrandy  longi  wedge-shaped  tail,  lew  conspicuous  in  female. 
Hale :  black,  with  metallic  tints  of  green,  blue,  and  purple.  Length  1 5  to 
I7)i  inches.  Female:  above,  brown;  beneath,  grayish  brown,  changing  to 
reddish  and  buffy  on  breast  and  throat.    Length,  iiH  to  13  inches. 

NuL  A  bulky  structure  of  dried  grass  and  strips  of  bark,  cemented 
with  mud  and  lined  with  fine  grass ;  placed  in  a  tree  in  swamp  or  near  a 
marsh,  sometimes  fiutened  to  rushes. 

^gP-  3~Si  grayish  drab  with  tints  of  green  or  Uue,  marked  with 
bliuk  and  brown  blotches  and  lines ;  1.35  X  0.9a 

This  large  and  Crow-like  species,  sometimes  caUed  the  Jack- 
daw, inhabits  the  southern  maritime  parts  of  the  Union  only, 
particularly  the  States  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  where  they  are 
seen  as  eariy  as  the  close  of  January  or  beginning  of  February, 
but  do  not  begin  to  pair  before  March,  previously  to  which 
season  the  sexes  are  seen  in  separate  flocks.  But  about  the 
latter  end  of  November  they  quit  even  the  mild  climate  of 
Florida,  generally,  and  seek  winter-quarters  probably  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  they  are  known  to  be  numerous,  as  well  as 
in  Mexico,  Louisiana,  an  1  Texas ;  but  they  do  not  ever  extend 
their  northern  migrations  as  far  as  the  Middle  States.  Previ- 
ous to  their  departure,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  they  are  seen 
to  assemble  in  large  flocks,  and  every  morning  flights  of  them, 
at  a  great  height,  are  seen  moving  away  to  the  south. 

Like  most  gregarious  birds,  they  are  of  a  very  sociable 
disposition,  and  are  frequently  observed  to  mingle  with  the 
common  Crow  Blackbirds.  They  assemble  in  great  numbers 
among  the  sea  islands,  and  neighboring  marshes  on  the  main- 
land, where  they  feed  at  low  water  on  the  oyster-beds  and  sand- 
flats.  Like  Crows,  they  are  omnivorous,  their  food  consisting 
of  insects,  small  shell-fish,  com,  and  small  grain,  so  that  by 
turns  they  may  be  viewed  as  the  friend  or  plunderer  of  the 
planter. 


PURPLE  CRACKLE. 

often  accompanied  by  a  crj  S^^S'  r''  '''^  """"«. 
breed>ng.„ason  changing  ataost  into  f  m  "■"'  "'''  '»  ">« 
heard  to  sing  in  ,he  s^ring^d  th^^     ""'"'■    '^'''>' ««  ""'y 

-  ^ess.  i,  „o,  Xg.r'dS^;:^r?r'""^'^-"« 

»<""  in  company,  on  reeds  anH  k    I  ^''*'^  "ests  are 

of  salt-ma^he,  '^nd  ^^s  n^'t''."^  '"e  neighborhood 
begmuing  of  April;  JZn  after  wMch^  '°  '"''  '"~'"  ">« 
mates,  not  only  with  the  care  of  ^k  '  """"^  ^^^^  thefr 
«:8  of  the  young,  moWng":^"^"''!^'."'!.'^"'  '"'  «"- 
Cowbirds,  without  taking  a^v  in/  "^^'^  ""^"^  '"«=  'he 
progeny.  ""«  ""^  '«e«st  in  the  fate   of  their 

onf,:ru^r:r„iVr4tr„r^r'-^«'-    ^evera,  instances 
correctness  of  these  remrtf  lf«  i*""'  ''«"  «Po«ed;  bm  the 


PURPLE   CRACKLE. 

CROW  BLACKBIRD. 

QWSCALUS  QmsCUL.* 
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to  May,  leaving  those  countries  again  in  numerous  troops  about 
the  middle  of  November.    Thus  assembled  from  the  North  and 
West  in  increasing  numbers,  they  wholly  overrun,  at  times,  the 
warmer  maritime  regions,  where  they  assemble  to  pass  the 
winter  in  the  company  of  their  well-known  cousins  the  Red- 
winged  Troopials  or  Blackbirds;  for  both,  impelled  by  the 
same   predatory   appetite,   and    love   of  comfortable   winter 
quarters,  are  often  thus  accidentally  associated  in  the  plun- 
dering   and    gleaning    of    the    pUntadons.      The    amazing 
numbers  in  which   the   present   species  associate  are  almost 
incredible.    Wilson  relates  that  on  the  20th  of  January,  a  few 
miles  from  the  banLj  of  the  Roanoke  in  Viiginia,  he  met  with 
one  of  those  prodigious  armies  of  Blackbirds,  which,  as  he  ap- 
proached, rose  from  the  surrounding  fields  with  a  noise  like 
thunder,  and  descending  on  the  stretch  of  road  before  him, 
covered  it  and  the  fences  completely  with  black ;  rising  again, 
after  a  few  evolutions,  they  descended  on  the  skirt  of  a  leafless 
wood,  so  thick  as  to  give  the  whole  forest,  for  a  considerable 
extent,  the  appearance  of  being  shrouded  in  mourning,  the 
numbers  amounting  probably  to  many  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Their  notes  and  screams  resembled  the  distant  sound  of  a 
mighty  cataract,  but  strangely  attuned  into  a  musical  cadence, 
which  rose  and  fell  with  the  fluctuation  of  the  breeze,  like  the 
magic  harp  of  .£olus. 

Their  depredations  on  the  maize  crop  or  Indian  com  com- 
mence ahnost  with  the  planting.  The  infant  blades  no  sooner 
appear  than  they  are  hailed  by  the  greedy  Blackbird  as  the 
signal  for  a  feast ;  and  without  hesitation,  they  descend  on  the 
fields,  and  regale  themsehres  with  the  sweet  and  sprouted  seed, 
rejecting  and  scattering  the  blades  around  as  an  evidence  of 
theii'  mischief  and  audacity.  Again,  about  the  beginning  of 
August,  while  the  grain  is  in  the  milky  state,  then-  attacks  are 
renewed  with  the  most  destructive  effect,  as  they  now  assemble 
as  it  were  in  clouds,  and  pillage  the  fields  to  such  a  degree 
that  in  some  low  and  sheltered  situations,  in  the  vicinity  of 
rivers,  where  they  delight  to  roam,  one  fourth  of  the  crop  is 
devoured  by  these  vexatious  visitors.     The  gun,  also,  notwith- 


PURPLE  CRACKLE.  , 

^ittToj:'^T^^,  T '--  •'^- "-  - 

Southen,  State,,  in  wi«e"  IfL!  '"  ^'  °"'"-  '»  ">e 
s-^anns,  and  bo  dly  peck  S>e  hLh  T''  ^'  '^°"-="l»  in 
the  aix  openings  'of'the  ^S  'T  """  "'  •""  '^-"«'' 
reiterated  depredations,  t^^e  detected  r^"  °'  ""«= 
a  pest  to  his  industry;  though  „n  .K  ""^  '^*  ^™er  as 

a  long  ti^e  consists  whoUyoni.^  '^''"  '^'"  ^'^  (<" 

.0  do  ti^e  «ost  essenti^'Si;'  olXr  'xf  "^  r"^"""''* 
frequent  swamps  and  meadows  anH  r^r  ,^W  at  tiiis  season 
rows  of  the  plough,  Tw^pT;  ^^f  ^."^'^  ^""-^^  the  fur- 
noxious  animals  as  soon  as  they  aooear  ^''■*°™'  '"d  other 
'       loose  soil,  that  nothing  of  thi^icTnd  maT'  '^'""^''^  "P  'he 

time  of  harvest  I  have  unifoTmlt  1  rf?^    '"""  '^'"'-    ^P  to  the 
to  consist  of  these  iaiT  —i"  °"'  ^"""'^  ""^'^'^d 

which  they  devour  sS^umt*;K™t''  !"'  *"'"-'  °^ 
economy  the  whole  crop  of^S  tl  T  '^'^  providential 
ably  be  destroyed  by  redme,^  ^"^  P'''"^' *°"W  prob- 
winter  they  coUect  the  mlt  of  thl  t^K  '°  «''™'°^'«-  ^n 
-d  may  be  seen  assemb^ in^'l^^  tdtst  th^'  'Zl"^' 
this  purpose.  In  the  spring  season  fh-prL.  *  *"^'  ''"^ 
cedars  and  pine-trees,  to  1^^^  "^^'"^'  "^^ '»  *« 

friendly  and  mutual  cC„  On  k'  'T'"^  ^^^^  '«^  '^th 
-eU  as  in  bushes,  they  gene^u,  u^.^'  '!"'^''  °'  «>ese  trees,  as 
'ike  all  their  mo;emennZm     •  ''''  ~  *''''=''  "^'^ 

'"-  -  or  r5  of  ther'^ofteTj^enTthr  ""  '°''^-  "^ 
sometimes  they  have  been  known  r  u  "*""  ''^'J  ""1 
the  interstices  of  the  Rsh  Haw^  *™"  "'"'  "^"^  '°to 
protection.  OccasioL^'th^rbreed^'  ^ /^  ^-  -^ety  and 
habitations,  and  if  not  molested  ,w  ^^^"^  ""«  to 

p;ace  for  several  year^t^u  ;!? "^°  [Z"'°  '"=  ^' 
of  mud,  mixed  with  stalks  and  tZ^"  "*  "  composed 

»;ith  fine  dry  grass  and  hoJe-t^  T  :^-  '^'  ">"  ''°«* 
the  same  species  in  the  SouTe„  t' .  '^•==°'^«e  t°  Audubon, 
decayed  trees,  after  the  Z,n       r   J''  "'''*'  "  "''  hollows  of 

-ity  withgra^sl"  m™Tre;  etrrr^^^  ""'"«  '"= 

single  brood  in  the  season     rnTh  P""*""  "°«  than  a 

tne  season.    In  the  autumn,  and  a.  the  approach 
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of  winter,  numerous  flocks,  after  foraging  through  the  day,  return 
from  considerable  distances  to  their  general  roosts  among  the 
reeds.  On  approaching  their  station,  each  detachment,  as  it 
arrives,  in  straggling  groups  like  ctows,  sweeps  round  the  marsh 
in  waving  flight,  forming  circles ;  amidst  these  bodies,  the  note 
of  the  old  reconnoitring  leader  may  be  heard,  and  no  sooner 
has  he  fixed  upon  the  intended  spot  than  they  all  descend  and 
take  their  sUtions  in  an  instant.  At  this  time  they  are  also 
frequently  accompanied  by  the  Ferruginous  species,  with  which 
they  associate  in  a  friendly  manner. 

The  Blackbird  is  easily  tamed,  sings  in  confinement,  and 
may  be  taught  to  ai  iculate  some  few  words  pretty  distinctly. 
Among  the  variety  of  its  natural  notes,  the  peculiarly  affected 
sibilation  of  the  Starling  is  heaid  in  the  wdttitshte,  wetfiishee, 
and  whistle,  which  often  accompanies  this  note. 

In  Nuttall's  day  variety  makfaig  had  not  come  in  fashion,  and 
the  systematists  were  content  to  treat  the  Crow  Blackbirds  of  east- 
em  North  America  as  of  one  form.  Now  we  have  three  forms, 
with  three  "distinctive  scientific  appellations."  It  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  distinguish  these  forms,  except  in  extreme  phases  of 
plumage,  for  many  specimens  of  the  Northern  variety  have  the 
diagnostic  characters  of  the  Southern  birds.  The  present  race  is 
said  to  occur  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  north  to 
Massachusetts,  and  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  Bronze  Crackle  ((2.  quiscula  aneus)  lacks  the  purple 
metallic  tint  on  the  body,  that  being  replaced  by  a  tint  of  bronze ; 
the  purple  and  blue  tints  are  restricted  to  the  head  and  neck.  The 
wings  and  tail  are  purple.  This  form  is  abundant  throughout  the 
New  England  States  and  Canada,  and  ranges  north  to  Hudson's 
Bay  and  west  to  the  Great  Plains.  I  have  seen  nests  of  these 
birds  placed  on  the  lieams  of  barns  in  New  Brunswick.  Thf 
farmers  along  the  St  John  and  Kenebecasis  rivers  erect  bams  on 
the  marshy  islands  and  "  intervales  "  to  store  their  hay  until  it  can 
be  carried  to  the  mainland  on  the  ice ;  and  these  bams,  being  un- 
used during  the  breeding  season,  offer  excellent  building  sites  for 
colonies  of  Crow  Blackbirds  and  Swallows.  The  nests  are  fastened 
to  the  beams  with  mud  in  much  the  same  method  as  that  adopted 
by  Robins. 

A  smaller  race  with  a  larger  tail  Is  restricted  to  Florida  and  the 
adjacent  country  and  westward  to  the  Mississippi.  It  is  named 
the  Florida  Crackle  (g.  quiscula  algaus). 
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SOOUOOPHAOOS  OmoUNUS. 

"d  vin«,  «>m*.ime.  cmenled  ,S"? m^^T^lt^" '^'*'" '' *^f 

Cowpen  Bird;  and  .^i^' t^t^"^  ^""^^  "'  'he 
throughout  America,  fZu'd^^uVTl  "^  '«  '■°»°«' 
^  to  the   Pacific  0™e«^l^'"!"°"*«'«°dwe.t- 
^"«>„.   .hey  pass   lu«ru.«S'peJ^f'  '=^°'^«  '° 
"turn  to  the  North  to  bre^    T  .k       '^'?^  °°  their 
observed  them  on  the  banW  the  OK      """'^  °^  ^'"^  he 
during  a  snow-storm.   ^J  iJve  ?„  ,K  °'"  ^"'"'^kr  River. 
Bay  about  the  beginning  of  M!rrn^"V*f  '^^'^'y  of  Hudson's 
of  the  common  SowKS'^     "^  """*  '»  'he  manner 
or  near  the  graund.    D    S«l     ""^  "'"'*  *ey  find  on 
«  far  as  the  Mtude  of  3^aS'l"'  *"?  ^  'h'=  -nter 
68th  pataUel  or  to  the  ex^'m^v  n^^   """. ^^'^  "^^  '°  the 
s"«  in  the  pairing  se^   but  L     '^'' "S^""-    ^hey 
rearing  their  young -^^"i  1'  '*?'!"  "'"'^  ^Uent  whUe 

f«mcare.theJ2.2^^mtt^erL.  "'.'"^  "''"^  'h^™ 
heard  until  the^p^^n.^^^''' «^  n,ay  occasionally  be 

agreeable  and  murical  as  tha  7l^e  J^'"  """?  "  •"""  « 
passes  that  of  any  of  the  o^^'  ZS^'j;"^  f '"^  "- 
angmg  until  the  middle  of  Octrbe?^  '  ^'"^  *«" 

t-^e'Lt  S  ';J:"!?  IS  -^  hushes  at  „o  great  dis- 
species,  and  lay  Te  el  of  ? „!,  °!"  '^'^  '»  the  other 
The  young  and  old.  no^ i^i':'"  ^^'  ^""-^  with  bUck. 

-northe_,o;s.rpr^rs:r^sX"" 
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October  to  the  middle  of  November,  they  are  teen  m  flocki 
through  the  Eastern  States.  During  their  stay  in  this  vicinity 
they  assemble  towards  night  to  loost  in  or  round  the  reed- 
marshes  of  Fresh  FOnd,  near  Cambridge.  Sometimes  they 
wlect  the  willows  by  the  water  for  their  lodging,  in  preference 
to  the  reeds,  which  they  give  up  to  their  companions  the 
Crow  Blackbirds.  Early  in  October  they  feed  chiefly  on 
grasshoppers  and  berries,  and  at  a  later  period  pay  a  transient 
visit  to  the  corn-fields.  They  pass  the  winter  in  the  Southern 
States,  and,  like  their  darker  relatives,  make  familiar  visits  to 
the  barn-yard  and  corn-cribs.  Wilson  remarks  that  they  are 
easily  domesticated,  and  in  a  few  days  become  quite  familiar, 
being  reconciled  to  any  quarters  while  supplied  with  plenty  of 
food. 

The  Rusty  Blackbird  breeds  from  about  the  45th  parallel  to  the 
lower  fur  countries.  It  la  fairly  common  near  the  Atlantic,  but  is 
more  abundant  in  the  interior,  and  fir.  Thompson  reports  it  com- 
monly abundant  in  Manitoba.  la  this  region  it  does  not  always 
select  an  alder  swamp  for  a  nesting  site,  as  some  authors  have 
stated,  A  nest  discovered  by  my  friend  Banks  was  amid  the  upper 
branches  of  a  good  sized  spruce  on  a  dry  hillside  in  Mr,  William 
Jack's  pork,  near  St.  John. 


NORTHERN  RAVEN. 

CORVUS  COKAX  PKINCIPAUS. 

Chae.    Black  with  blaiih  purple  gloaa.    Length  22  to  26)i  inches. 

ATest.  On  a  cliff  or  in  a  tree ;  made  of  sticks  carefiiUy  and  compactly 
arranged,  lined  with  grass  or  woo),  —  repaired  year  after  year,  and  thus 
increased  to  considerable  bulk. 

£g^t.  2-7 ;  pale  olive,  marked  with  olive-brown  blotches  and  streaks ; 
2.00  X  1.4a 

The  sable  Raven  has  been  observed  and  described  from  the 
earhest  times,  and  is  a  resident  of  almost  every  country  in  the 
world ;  but  is  more  particularly  abundant  in  the  western  than 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States,  where  it  extends  along 
the  Oregon  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.    This  ominous  bird 


NORTHERN  RAVEN. 

open  day.  He  may  be  cord«ri  k'^.  •"  ^"^^  »»>««d  fa 
bud.  of  p„y.  feedLf  „rSy  on"  "*  '  "'""'"'  «°  «"• 
-".ng  on  weakly  Unfb..  you2  har^™"'  "*'  "^^ionally 
indeed  to  give  »  prefe«!;/°  "*  "?  "'  "•""»».  "nd  .eem. 
«i-.e.  he  i.  able  .o  S  o^Ll  1^0?/°"'  ^  ■"'  "  ">«  ««« 
<»  -nsecu,  earth-worm.,  even  dead  1  1,  "^  '^''^  "  ^'» 
"  P-^'^l^'y  fond  of  eig,,^t^f /'t'  ""^, '"  "^'""°"  'o  «". 
omnivorous  than  the  Ra^^^  '  "°  *°""»'  »««■«»  more  truly 

»«I>^ii^.;rcSf':S;;;„f  '-'^''T'"'-""^  «  voracity, 
and  funereal  aspect,  we  .^"eed  „o,T^'  '"^  *"'  '«"°"'' '''« 
■P'orance  and  error  he  shouti  hL^K!'"P""'^  """  '"  '■™«  "f 
»  an  object  of  disgust  and  fear     »,  f"  ?  *'""''"y  «8"d«d 
l-st  of  sinister  bi^iTor  those  who»„nr°^  Pre-emi„e„t  ■„  the 
announcing  of  misfortunes  ■  and  «^       ^  Premonition  was  the 
people  ye,  i„  Europe,  even  i^^  '     f  \'° ''"' ''"'"'  "^^  ">any 
ic  and  become  unfa^y  a  "he  so  nd  of  ^k'  '*''  "''°  '«">■ 
According  to  Adair,  the  Southerfw       ^""'"^  ^"^king. 
Raven  for  those  who  are  sS  "'w^?'  ""^  '"^""^  «"« 
native,  of  the  Missouri,  »Zt27^u'^  ^"  ^°'^''  "d  ^ 
-«.  decon.te  themselves  r^^JT"  "^^  *'"^'«"'  °' 
of  this  dark  birf.    But  all  tSe  1^  TTT  **""  ">•  ?'"«« 
terest  in  destfay.  pos^^dtv  S  R   *'  °   '^^  ^•"""'  «  »■ 
inhabitants  of  the  IT^^l^J.J'lf ''"•  '*«  'hat  of  other 
«he  changes  which  ai^  aboutT^t      '  "  "''''°«'^*  ''•''h'S  of 
»hich  he  ha.  the  Tu^ty  ofln  """  '"^^  «mo.phere,Ld 
actions  produced  byS  el™  ?""""*  ^^  ^'^  "i«  and 
en.  province,  of  Sw^rasS^r'"''"'"-    I"  the  south- 
serene  the  Raven  m.^yZtTT'^^  *'>^">  ^^e  sky  i. 
«te  the  word  .^,^.  which ^  ^SaT^  ""'"  "^  ''°"°-  «i 
•i-nes  he  ha.  been^seen  fa  2  i°  "f"'  ^'»»»«-    Some- 
"■e  electric  fire  streaml^  fr^^  Til  "  "'"°'^^-«°™  with 
natural  though  '^tr.oZll^^^^°'^\°f  ^^  "ill,  -  a 
'he  superstitions  and  to  ^d  th  °k     T'  '"""'''"' '°  '^"^fy 
*e  imagina^  trait,  and  aSel'^fttmr'^^"  °'"  -"^ 
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Id  andcBt  tiiiiet,  when  divination  made  a  pait  of  icHgion, 
the  Raven,  though  a  bad  prophet,  w»i  yet  a  veiy  interesting 
biid ;  for  the  paidon  for  prying  into  fiiture  events,  even  the 
moat  dark  and  lofrowftil,  ii  au  original  propeniity  of  human 
nature.  Accordingly,  aU  the  action*  of  this  sombre  bird,  all 
the  circumstances  of  iu  flight,  and  all  the  diflerent  intonations 
of  iu  discordant  voice,  of  which  no  less  than  sixty-four  were 
remarked,  had  each  of  them  an  appropriate  signification ;  ami 
there  were  never  wanting  impostom  to  procure  this  pretendiil 
intelligence,  nor  people  simple  enough  to  credit  it.  Soim 
even  went  so  br  as  to  impose  upon  themselves,  by  devouring 
the  heart  and  entrails  of  the  disgusting  Raven,  in  tlie  strange 
hope  of  thus  appropriating  iu  supposed  gift  of  prophecy. 

The  Raven  indeed  not  only  possesses  a  great  many  natural 
inflections  of  voice  corresponding  to  its  various  feelings,  but  it 
ha*  also  a  talent  for  imitating  the  cries  of  other  animals,  and 
even  mimicking  language.  According  to  Bufibn,  eoiai  is  a 
word  which  he  pronounces  with  peculiar  facility.  Connecting 
circumsunces  with  his  wanu,  Scaliger  heard  one,  which  when 
hungry,  learnt  very  distinctly  to  call  upon  Conrad  the  cook. 
The  first  of  these  words  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  one  of 
the  ordinary  cries  of  this  species,  k&wallah,  k&ivallah.  Besides 
possessing  in  some  measure  the  faculty  of  imiuting  human 
speech,  they  are  at  times  capable  of  manifesting  a  durable 
attachment  to  their  keeper,  and  become  familiar  about  the 
house. 

The  sense  of  smell,  or  rather  that  of  sight,  is  very  acute  in 
:he  Raven,  so  that  he  discerns  the  carrion,  on  which  he  often 
feeds,  at  a  great  distance.  Thucydides  even  attributes  to  him 
the  sagacity  of  avoiding  to  feed  on  animals  which  had  died  of 
the  plague.  Pliny  relates  a  singular  piece  of  ingenuity  em- 
ployed by  this  bird  to  quench  his  thirst:  he  had  observed 
water  near  the  bottom  of  a  narrow-necked  vase,  to  obtain 
which,  he  is  said  to  have  thrown  in  pebbles,  one  at  a  time, 
until  the  pile  elevated  the  water  within  his  reach.  Nor  does 
this  trait,  singular  as  it  is,  appear  to  be  much  more  sagacious 
than  that  of  carrying  up  nute  and  shell-fish  into  the  air,  and 
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blood  ^  juic^'oTthe  'pir  Th^'^"'  """"='"'  "^  ^' 
~cial  U«n  he  bird,  of  pL  I"  whT^h  '7  ""  "'»  "•»«' 
coou,  nature  «.d  con.^uem^J  T    ""•/  '"""  ""  P""""" 

heat  and  d«I,ke  to  wander  from  their  cool  re  reat.    VS^n^ 
'oost  m  the  woods  liltP  r,r.^      j  l       ™"»"-    iney  never 
choose  in  thTt^yr^t^^ ^i^'r'  '"'"""'  "^''J"" 

during  the  night  in  companies  of  icto  «     n^      ^  """ 

holesofthemouIderinKwall    Jth/      ^       ,'"''  °'  '"  "'^ 
and  sometimes  up^^tt  h£h  b 'ir"""/."' "'"'^  '°"^'^' 

trees.    After  they^ave  p2d  tifeTr  «.  L    ^'  "^  '°'""^ 

through  life     The  ml  ^n  '  '''"[.''''^''*>'  »PP«»rs  to  continue 

gn  iiie.     me  male  expresses  his  attachment  by  a  particu- 
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lar  strain  of  croaking,  and  both  sexes  are  observed  caressing,  by 
approaching  their  bills,  with  as  much  semblance  of  affection  as 
the  truest  turtle-doves.  In  temperate  climates  the  Raven  be- 
gins to  lay  in  the  months  of  February  or  March.  The  eggs  are 
5  or  6,  of  a  pale,  muddy  bluish  green,  marked  with  numerous 
spots  and  lines  of  dark  olive  brown.  She  sits  about  to  days, 
and  during  this  time  the  male  takes  care  to  provide  her  with 
abundance  of  nourishment.  Indeed,  from  the  quantity  of  grain, 
nuts,  and  fruits  which  have  been  found  at  this  time  in  the  envi- 
rons of  the  nest,  this  supply  would  appear  to  be  a  store  laid  up 
for  future  occasions.  Whatever  may  be  their  forethought  re- 
garding food,  they  have  a  well-known  propensity  to  hide  things 
which  come  within  their  reach,  though  useless  to  themselves, 
and  appear  to  give  a  preference  to  pieces  of  metal,  or  any- 
thing which  has  a  brilliant  appearance.  At  Erliirt,  one  of 
these  birds  had  the  patience  to  carry  and  hide,  one  by  one, 
under  a  stone  in  the  garden,  a  quantity  of  small  pieces  of 
money,  which  amounted,  when  discovered,  to  5  or  6  florins ; 
and  there  are  few  countries  which  cannot  afford  similar  instan- 
ces of  their  domestic  thefts. 

Of  the  perseverance  of  the  Raven  in  the  act  of  incubation, 
Mr.  White  has  related  the  following  remarkable  anecdote :  In 
the  centre  of  a  grove  near  Selbome  ti\ere  stood  a  tall  and 
shapeless  oak  which  bulged  out  into  a  large  excrescence  near 
the  middle  of  the  stem.  On  this  tree  a  pair  of  Ravens  had 
fixed  their  residence  for  such  a  series  of  years  that  the  oak 
was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  "The  Raven  Tree."  Many 
were  the  attempts  of  the  neighboring  youths  to  get  at  this  nest. 
The  difficulty  whetted  their  inclinations,  and  each  was  ambi- 
tious of  accomplishing  the  arduous  task ;  but  when  they  arrived 
at  the  swelling,  it  jutted  out  so  in  their  way,  and  was  so  far 
beyond  their  grasp,  that  the  boldest  lads  were  deterred,  and 
acknowledged  the  undertaking  to  be  too  hazardous.  Thus  the 
Ravens  rontinued  to  build,  and  rear  their  young  in  security, 
until  the  fatal  day  on  which  the  wood  was  to  be  levelled. 
This  was  in  the  month  of  February,  when  these  birds  usually 
begin  to  sit.    The  saw  was  applied  to  the  trunk,  the  wedges 
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Ravensalon.     AuL,  °Sf ^1'^  "^ '  ''«  ^"" '"e  devoted 

her  ancient  eyry ;   »d   a  vic2T  ""'•  """  ""^  «""«  ^o™ 

whipped   down    by  Te   twL^d    k'^'k'^, '^''''°"'  *- 
ground.  ^'   ^""^    ^""Kht   lifeless  to   the 

The  young,  at  first  more  white  tl,»n  ki    ■ 
pr-iously  prepared  in  the  cS^  of^  ^^^'  "^  'f  "y  food 
gorged  by  the  bill,  nearly  in  thtm  T^"  ^"^  "•*"  ^is 

at  this  time,  douby  v£?  ^«  banner  of  pigeons.    The  male 

for,  but  defU  Z  ;  m.>  viroi,:^^"'  "V'''  '"'^^"^^ 
and  show,  a  particular  enmufto  t^e  ^  wlf'  f  ""^  ''"^^' 
h»  neighborhood,  pouncing  uL  hi  !  °  '"'  "PP'"^  '» 
b".  until  sometimesVh^^^onist Vs^lro'':^  "''  ''^ 
The  young  are  long  and  affecfcnately  fedlv  tt  „  «'°"°'^- 
though  they  soon  leave  the  nest  th  •         P"*°'''  ^°d 

neighboring  tocks,  yTuSle  to  I^  '""""  ^'"""«  "^  "^^ 
pass  the  time  in  combu^  com°i  ^'  "^^  "^'^"^'^^  "«'''.  '^d 
of  the  parent  with  C  She"'"^  "'"J'"  ^^  ^n-och 

forts  to  fly,  and  then  „?^  l^ZrT,'"""^  ''^^  '"'"'^ 
days  after  leaving  the  nesHhev  1^  ^  '°°"-    '^'^■«  '  ^ 

flight  as  to  accompanyTe  p^L  T'  "l  ""^  ^"'^"''^  '"°' 
■noming  to  night  /and  it  is^' „?"'  °°  ^"'  ^^<="«ions  fiom 
this  oflectionate  Elation  2  *  '°  """'^''  ""^  ?"««=«  of 
summer  to  go  out  with  the  old  'm  tlT^  continuing  the  whole 
-turn  with  them  again  in  the  eveningToTf^''  "^  "^«^"^ 
despise  the  appetite  of  the  Raven  L  l^^''"  ^^  ""•'' 

mstmctive  morality  of  his  nature  '        admire.the 

Like  birds  of  prev  the  »„„  " 
the  bUl,  the  hard  and  tadi^^^f  "''"  '^'"  ''"^  ^°'^^.  by 
"ones  of  fruit  a«l  the  ^f^''^  "Tc"'  ""=''  ^<^'  =«  '"e 
timer  eat.  '^°*''  °^  '""^l  ^  which  they  some- 

■M?4r^™,«-lHttte^^^  '-^   '-    the 

«amed);    and  the  distribution  o, he   M       ""?'*'"''"  been 
»'-".  the   Rocky  MounUins  l^..tr::  ^j:^  ^^ 
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occura  throughout  Canada  north  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  weM  to 
the  Pacific. 

Of  late  yean  the  Raven  has  almost  forsaken  the  New  England 
shores,  though  it  is  still  numerous  around  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and 
occurs  locally  in  small  numbers  along  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  to 
North  Carolina.  In  the  west  it  ranges  south  to  northern  Michigan 
and  British  Columbia.  It  is  more  abundant  to  the  westward  <rf  the 
Mississippi  than  in  the  Eastern  States. 
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CROW. 

CORVUS  AMERICANUS. 

Cha>.    Black,  with  gloss  of  purple  tinge.    Length  17  to  si  fnches. 
Nut.    In  a  tiee  \  made  of  sticks  and  twigs,  lined  with  grass  and  leaves 
Eggi.    4-6 ;  sea-green  to  dull  olive,  blotched  with  brown ;  1.70  X  1.20. 

The  Crow,  like  the  Raven,  which  it  greatly  resembles,  is  a 
denizen  of  nearly  the  whole  world.  It  is  found  even  in  New 
Holland  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  is  rare  in  Sweden, 
where  the  Raven  abounds.  It  is  also  common  in  Siberia,  and 
plentifiil  in  the  Arctic  deserts  beyond  the  Lena. 

The  native  Crow  is  a  constant  and  troublesomely  abundant 
resident  in  most  of  the  settled  districts  of  North  America, 
as  well  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  Western  wilds  throughout 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  the  banks  of  the  Oregon  and  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific.  These  birds  only  retire  into  the  forests 
in  the  breeding  season,  which  lasts  from  March  to  May.  At 
this,  time  they  are  dispersed  through  the  woods  in  pairs,  and 
roost  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  spot  which  they  have  selected 
for  their  nest ;  and  the  conjugal  union,  once  formed,  continues 
for  life.  They  are  now  very  noisy,  and  vigilant  against  anj 
intrusic>n  on  their  purpose,  and  at  times  appear  influenced  b) 
mutual  jealousy,  but  never  proceed  to  any  violence.  The 
tree  they  select  is  generally  lofty,  and  preference  seems  often 
given  to  some  dark  and  concealing  evergreen.  The  nest  is 
formed  externally  of  small  twigs  coarsely  interlaced  together, 
plastered  and  matted  with  earth,  moss,  and  long  horse-hair. 
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to  approach  towaris  theTrnest  It^  h^.'^^'^''  '^P°« 
till  the  intruder  duappel^  ^'ri  J"*^  """  '^  »  '"*«««« 
their  b«od,  they  reS  u;^"^':  *^  •*«-  '°  <=»-«' 
ajitu«io„  to  follow  themTn  t^S^  '"^h  ""1  "^  *"  » 
food  to  his  mate  while  confinlT^^'K  ^""^  ""l' -"w  earn- 
relieves  her  by  sitting  in  her  !^  "  '«^'  '^'*  «  ««« 

Raven,  the  sLa^Vthe  K^^r^  ,  '"  ^"'°P'='  '"'™  th« 
P-  join  ins^'  ^'e  aLk  »d  "  '"  "P""^''  "- 
ous  blows,  destroy  tTeL^l  '"T"°"' ''>"^""  °f  ^"ri- 
alert  and  counZus  not  o7'  ''  "^^  ^"^^«  ^"d,  more 
'he   Crows   an?^;^  VS/^^''*^' ""'  "««  vanquishes 

"^  IS  equally  omnivorous  with  th»  b- 
««)nns,  carrion,  fish,  grain    fn.ito        j    •       ^'"°'  ""^'ts, 
digestible  by  any  o    TL^^'   """^   ""   '*"«   «^«'y*hing 

-p.ble  t^  J.  ;rantinranill'=''1nes^^.  ^^^ 
hid-eggs  is  also  very  considerable  T^'  ^'',,^«»t™«'on  of 
detected  feeding  thTir  v^S  ;ouS  S^he  T  ""  °'^" 
of  the  Partridee  whirh  th„,  ^  '"*  Precious  eggs 

^magreat  heightupon  the  „S  J^W  ,£  °^P"*  ""^ 
Mres  and  devour  the  birds  wh.>h  thr«  J^'  ?"  ^"  *^' 
ie  weak  and  wounded  «me^  \  ^""^  ""«'"•  """^king 
oung  chickens  and  DuSrand^^  T"'*'"'^  "^"^  °° 
ounce  upon  Pigeons  Sei^^^I^i:"^"  "'T"''  '^ 
qual  success.  So  familiar  ZT  f  •  ^'  ""^ '""'  ^"n"" 
arts  of  the  Levant  thaTLev  w^  f  ""  "*  *'=>'  '"  "■»« 

.4  .ike  Harpies.  ali^S;     tSil? LT"  °^  '""-»• 
-ymg  in  the  dinner,  and^  o^t' mlSfr  S 
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away  by  blows.  In  turn,  however,  the  Crow  finds  enemies  too 
powerful  for  him  to  conquer,  such  as  the  Kite  and  Eagle  Owl, 
who  occasionally  make  a  meal  of  this  carrion  bird,  —  a  voracious 
propensity  which  the  Virginian  Owl  also  sometimes  exhibits 
towards  the  same  species.  Wherever  the  Crow  appears,  the 
smaller  birds  take  the  alarm,  and  vent  upon  him  their  just 
suspicions  and  reproaches.  But  it  is  only  the  redoubtable 
King  Bird  who  has  courage  for  the  attack,  beginning  the  onset 
by  pursuing  and  diving  on  his  back  from  above,  and  haras- 
sing the  plunderer  with  such  violence  that  he  is  generaUy  glad 
to  get  out  of  the  way  and  forego  his  piratical  visit ;  in  short,  a 
single  pair  of  these  courageous  and  quarrelsome  birds  are  suf- 
ficient to  clear  the  Crows  from  an  extensive  cornfield. 

The  most  serious  mischief  of  which  the  Crow  is  guilty 
is  that  of  pillaging  the  maize-field.  He  commences  at  the 
planting-dme  by  picking  up  and  rooting  out  the  sprouting 
grain,  and  in  the  autumn,  when  it  becomes  ripe,  whole  flocks, 
now  assembled  at  their  roosting-places,  blacken  the  neighboring 
fields  as  soon  as  they  get  into  motion,  and  do  extensive  dam- 
age at  every  visit,  from  the  excessive  numbers  who  now  rush  to 
the  inviting  feast. 

Their  rendezvous  or  roosting-places  are  the  resort  in  au- 
tumn of  all  the  Crows  and  their  families  for  many  miles  round. 
The  blackening  silent  train  continues  to  arrive  for  more  than 
an  hour  before  sunset,  and  some  still  straggle  on  until  dark. 
They  never  arrive  in  dense  flocks,  but  always  in  long  lines, 
each  falling  into  the  file  as  he  sees  opportunity.  This  gregarious 
inclination  is  common  to  many  birds  in  the  autumn  which 
associate  only  in  pairs  in  the  summer.  The  forests  and  groves, 
stripped  of  their  agreeable  and  protecting  verdure,  seem  no 
longer  safe  and  pleasant  to  the  feathered  nations.  Exposed  to 
the  birds  of  prey,  which  daily  augment  in  numbers ;  penetrated 
by  the  chilling  blasts,  which  sweep  without  control  through  the 
naked  branches,  —  the  birds,  now  impelled  by  an  overruling 
instinct,  seek  in  congregated  numbers  some  general,  safer,  and 
more  commodious  retreat.  Islands  of  reeds,  dark  and  solitary 
thickets,  and  neglected  swamps,  are  the  situations  chosen  for 
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two  of  the*  «nSLMrc™;''^«  "^  ^--^'->^  there  „e 

and  take  IZT^.  Z\S''  "vJhetftlS'  """^■^''' 
«»upied  by  theie  bud,  L  nff  i  ^  "°'*  '^  "°w 

December^?ati''^°;^;„'=^°»P«'«-d'o»y;  but  in 

Reedy  Island,  just  abTe  ^T  ""^  '*'"'  "^^'^  °n 

sometimes  sweot  awav  h»  .»  ,  expect  it,  are 

w^  H^_r "■  r^"""™,  made  no  attempts  to  escape   and 

but  seldom  seen      ft,t^t  ^      '^•^  ""''°'"'  »'^'  *«?  ^^ 
terrific  t^mwre's   £ve  .h"  ""'"■  "^  *"  °*"  «^««  and 

price  is  puTu'^Lrhtdl'  7  "'  '^'''"'  "«*  '"'«-'  - 
of  ensnaSngX  *u2f^'t  i"  ~"'^""'^«.  ^ons  means 
mnXT  ^  '"'''  •*«"  had  recoune  to     Of  th,. 

"  vSS.'Z;"^^"*^'  '^^  -P^«  'ts  appear^,  ^1" 
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fiist  glance,  perceiving  with  re«dy  sagacity  the  wily  manner  of 
the  fowler.  So  fearful  and  suspicious  are  they  of  human  arti- 
fices that  a  mere  line  stretched  round  a  field  is  often  found 
sufficient  to  deter  these  wily  birds  from  a  visit  to  the  comfieUl. 
Against  poison  they  are  not  so  guarded,  and  sometimes  com 
steeped  in  hellebore  is  given  them,  which  creates  giddinesf 
and  death. 

Another  curious  method  is  that  of  pinning  a  live  Crow  to  the 
ground  by  the  wings,  stretched  out  on  his  back,  and  retained 
in  this  posture  by  two  sharp,  forked  st'  .s.  In  this  situation, 
his  loud  cries  attract  other  Crows,  who  come  sweeping  down 
to  the  prostrate  prisoner,  and  are  grappled  in  his  claws.  In 
*  this  way  each  successive  prisoner  may  be  made  the  innocent 
means  of  capturing  his  companion.  The  reeds  in  which  fhey 
roost,  when  dry  enough,  are  sometimes  set  on  fire  also  to  pro- 
cure their  destruction ;  and  to  add  to  the  fatality  produced  by 
the  flames,  gunners  are  also  stationed  round  to  destroy  those 
that  attempt  to  escape  by  flight.  In  severe  winters  they  suffer 
occasionally  from  famine  and  cold,  and  fall  sometimes  dead 
in  the  fields.  According  to  Wilson,  in  one  of  these  severe 
seasons,  more  than  600  Crows  were  shot  on  the  carcase  of  a 
dead  horse,  which  was  placed  at  a  proper  shooting  distance 
from  a  stable.  The  premiums  obtained  for  these,  and  the  price 
procured  for  the  quills,  produced  to  the  farmer  nearly  the  value 
of  the  horse  when  living,  besides  affording  feathers  sufficient  to 

fill  a  bed. 

The  Crow  is  easily  raised  and  domesticated,  and  soon  learns 
to  distinguish  the  different  members  of  the  famUy  with  which 
he  is  associated.  He  screams  at  the  approach  of  a  stranger; 
learns  to  open  the  door  by  alighting  on  the  latch;  attends 
regularly  at  meal  times  ;  is  very  noisy  and  loquacious ;  imitates 
the  sounds  of  v^ous  words  which  he  hears ;  is  very  thievish, 
given  to  hiding  curiosities  in  holes  and  crevices,  and  is  very 
fond  of  carrying  off  pieces  of  metel,  com,  bread,  and  food  of 
all  kinds ;  he  is  also  particularly  attached  to  the  society  of  his 
master,  and  recollects  him  sometimes  after  a  long  absence. 

It  is  commonly  believed  and  asserted  in  some  parts  of  this 
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fountnrth.tu.eCn.w,  engage  .,«„      , 

but  u  h«  never  been  ^U T'!  '^  ««°««'  ^"bat; 

from  cMl  ducori,  or  the  nr!^    •  "^"  ^  ''°«''ity  arises 
contesting  for  ^.ri..^^^^^^  <"  f  '^-« 'I^c^ 
It  »  weU  known  that  RXof     '''  °'  ""^«°«  «™und. 
»d  drive  away  by  e!ej  j^i'^""'""''  '^'h  e-h  other 
anive  among  them  b^^^!^^.^  '"di^dual,  who 

Note  —  tk   r  ^' 


FISH  CROW. 

COBVUS  OSSmiiGus, 

Wilson  was  the  iim  to  observe  ,1,.  ^-   • 
smaller  and  peculiar  AmeS^l*'  ^T^"^  '""ts  of  this 
«>as,  of  Georgia.     It  «  meTliTrf      ''"'"'  ^°"«  "»'  «=- 
New  Jersey;  and  altho-.S.  1^1  "°"^  "«  '^^  ^'^t  °f 

-tenor  of  the  continent,  it  rcol"     "'  1'  '^  "'^  ''^'e™ 
Oregon,  where  it  was  nesril       T"  °"  '^«  ^^nks  of  the 
eei«  apart  from  the^oron^,:..'"^  """'^  °^  April.  X 
y.  to  roost  among  T  rel  i?'*"'  '"^^  "^ -->"- 
"emng.  fa,„  ^h,  shores  wh'^'ffV?'"''   "*''^''  towards 
^'ches  in.the  neighbor,^  ^  f      "  '  '"'«*«=°«.  '"'d 
«  «  t,mes  hoan»  and  ^t^^ "    nV°'"'  ''"'^"^  ^'^ous/ 
ese  Crow,  pass  most  ooKme  n         ""'*"  """^  ^'fJ-^ 
he  stream  to  catch  up  dea7a„?.       u"  "^"^'  '•°^«™8  over 
-"al  matteu  which'flo    'w,S 't^'^'"  "^«''^'''  -other 
'e  w,th  considen.ble  celerit?  w  IT"  'T  '  «  *«»«  they 
"''ey  them  to  an  adjoin^' ^  1^?.""" '°  ^'^  c'^'^. 
e-r  predatory  industry  at  wfu^'C     1''°"  ""=  '""''ts  o 
i«sure.    They  also  snatch  up  water- 
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Uiaidi  in  the  tame  manner,  and  feed  upon  tmill  ci*tw;  at 
tiroei  they  are  leen  even  contending  with  the  Gulls  for  their 
prey.  It  is  amusing  to  see  with  what  steady  watchfiilness  they 
hover  over  the  water  •n  search  of  their  precarious  food,  having, 
in  fact,  aU  the  traits  of  the  GuU ;  but  they  subsut  more  on 
accidental  supplies  than  by  any  regular  system  of  fishing.  On 
land  they  have  sometimes  all  the  fsmiliarity  of  the  Magpie, 
hopping  upon  the  backs  of  cattle,  in  whose  company  they  no 
doubt  occasionally  meet  with  a  -^^  jply  of  =nsects  when  other 
sources  laU.  They  are  also  regular  '«  their  attendance  on  the 
fishermen  of  New  Jersey  for  the  d  .  -«  of  gleaning  up  the 
refuse  of  the  fish.  They  are  V.  s-  jiy  and  suspicious  than 
the  common  Crow,  and  showing  i  i  inclination  for  plundering 
the  cornfields,  are  rather  friends  than  enemies  to  the  farmer. 
They  appear  near  Philadelphia  from  the  middle  of  March  to 
the  beginning  of  June,  during  the  season  of  the  shad  and  herring 
fishery. 

The  habitat  now  accorded  to  this  species  is  "  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  States  north  to  Long  Island  and  west  to  Louisiana."  It 
probably  occurs  occasionally  along  the  Connecticut  shore,  and  may 
straggle  into  Massachusetts ;  though  Mr.  Allen  has  omitted  it  from 
his  list 

On  the  Pacific  coast  it  is  replaced  by  C.  caurinut. 

All  Crows  are  more  or  less  fish-eaters,  and  in  some  localities  fish 
forms  their  staple  diet.  On  the  shores  of  Cape  Breton,  near  the 
coal  districts,  the  fish-eating  Crows  are  separated  by  the  natives 
from  the  common  sort.  It  is  said  that  the  flight  and  voice  of  these 
birds  can  be  readily  distinguished.  Some  miners  working  at 
Lepreaux,  in  New  Brunswick,  who  were  familiar  with  the  fUh- 
eatlng  Crows  of  Cape  Breton,  drew  my  attention  to  a  flock  of 
apparendy  small  and  peculiar-voiced  Crows  gleaning  along  the 
shores;  but  though  easily  trapped  by  a  fish  bait,  they  proved  to 
be  nothing  more  than  rather  small  common  Crows. 


Note.  —  The  American  Magpie  {Pica  pica  hmdstmica)  Is  a 
Western  and  Northwestern  bird,  and  occurs  as  a  straggler  only 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  It  has  been  taken  In  Michigan,  northern 
Illinois,  and  western  Ontario  j  also  at  Chambly,  near  Montreal. 


BLUE   JAY. 
Cyanocttta  cristata. 

"««..  «cond,rie.,  and  mM  of  S  -fcafh™  h,^^?'''  •""•■  ""k :  wing- 

A^./.    In  ,  .»ui  conifer,  abo„r^J„n^il;«"'  "  '°  "«  inche,. 

*«P  fore.,  or  new  .  wttlement,  rouVhly  b„lZ.l      *""'^-  '""*'«''  '■> 

"d  root^  uul  lined  „-,fc  j„,  ^  "*"''  ""'  «™'7  constructed  of  twigs 

X  fC    "-"  '-''  """  "  -^^  "^  -i^  ^.icisk  bro.,,  .,o 

f«^m  Itr  "o^~':'=-  »  ->«  -tH  in  the  interior. 
54th  to  the  S6th  dSr  J^eT"""'"  ^^^  ^"'  ■■»  *«= 

^rd  to  the  l^o    Se  f^      ^^"•'f'^-'".  ^d  southwest- 
-gions  from  the  fonfinet  of  W™  t,,*'*^  """"^  ""'  ^'^'- 
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The  Blue  Jay  it  a  constant  inhabitant  both  of  the  wooded 
wildemeas  and  the  vicinity  of  the  lettled  fimn,  though  more 
familiar  at  the  approach  of  winter  and  early  in  ipring  than  at 
any  other  leaion.  Theie  wanderingi  or  limited  migrations  are 
induced  by  necessity  alone;  hit  hoards  of  grain,  nuts,  and 
acomt  either  have  iailed  or  are  forgotten:  for,  like  other 
misers,  he  is  more  attiduout  to  amast  than  to  expend  or  en- 
joy his  stores,  and  the  fiuits  of  his  labors  very  frequently  either 
devolve  to  the  rata  or  iquirrels,  or  accidentally  assist  in  the 
replanting  of  the  forest.  Hit  vititi  at  thii  time  are  not  un- 
frequent  in  the  garden  and  orchard,  and  his  usual  petulant 
addreu  of  djdy,  jiy,  jdy,  and  other  harsh  and  trumpeting 
articulations,  soon  make  hit  retreat  known  to  all  in  his  neigh- 
borhood. So  habitual  is  this  sentinel  cry  of  alarm,  and  so  ex- 
pressive, that  all  the  birds  within  call,  as  well  as  other  wild 
animals,  are  instantly  on  the  alert,  so  that  the  fowler  and 
hunter  become  generally  disappointed  of  their  game  by  this 
his  garrulous  and  noisy  propensity;  he  is  therefore,  for  his 
petulance,  frequently  killed  without  pity  or  profit,  as  his  flesh, 
though  eaten,  has  but  little  to  recommend  it.  His  more  com- 
plaisant notes,  when  undisturbed,  though  guttural  and  echoing, 
are  by  no  means  unpleasant,  and  fall  in  harmoniously  with  the 
cadence  of  the  feadiered  choristers  around  him,  so  at  to  form 
a  finishing  part  to  the  general  mutic  of  the  grove.  His  ac- 
cents of  blandishment,  when  influenced  by  the  softer  passions, 
are  low  and  musical,  so  as  to  be  scarcely  heard  beyond  the 
thick  branches  where  he  sits  concealed ;  but  as  soon  as  dis- 
covered he  bursts  out  into  notes  of  rage  and  reproach,  accom- 
panying his  voice  by  jerks  and  actions  of  temerity  and  defiance. 
Indeed  the  Jay  of  Europe,  with  whom  our  beau  agrees  entirely 
in  habits,  is  so  irascible  and  violent  In  his  movements  as  some- 
times to  strangle  himself  in  the  nurow  fork  of  a  branch  from 
which  he  has  been  found  suspended.  Like  the  European  spe- 
cies, he  also  exhibits  a  great  antipathy  to  the  Owl,  and  by  his 
loud  and  savage  vociferation  soon  brings  together  a  noisy  troop 
of  all  the  busy  birds  in  the  neighborhood.  To  this  garrulous 
attack  the  night  wanderer  has  no  reply  but  a  threatening  stare 
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US 


trie*  is  uken  of  Uii.  dWikeZ^K:    ^'^'"^^'«'  •"  «>««  coun- 
thu.  .he  Owl,  being  le, tJ  o  1 1  '^'^"  °'  "*"'"'''«  "«».  ; 

by  liming  the  neSriS  ^n«    ^'^"P'  *''°  *«  thencugh 

a.  will.  The  cLmon  C;  evl^ond  r"""'''  "'  ''"'"■^^" 
voice  of  the  Owl  and  the  no  sy  Kestrel  "  T""'^'  "^^  ".rd, 
Blue  Jay  mock  with  a  Uumt'.cc^l^L  >.  l'""  ^""^  ""= 
ing.  of  the  Red-Aouldered  HawT  wf  ^T'  *'  ""' "  ""''"• 
take  singular  satisfaction  in  ,"  °  '"'"^"  ^'"^  W™ 

American  sSlr^w  Hawk  'h''"^  """  ""^'"°«  ">=  '"''« 
tended  plainteTa  JZh' ?k  .?'^""«  "P°°  ">"»  »>y  ">'  Pre- 

coLmation  b;S  Sawktsl"'""^"  '"''"^  *"  '"<"1« 
them  a,  his  ^^^^I^'^^'^^ZTT-  '""""'^  °"  °"  °' 

caSetf-iits  ^t:  irr  ■■""'''^'' » ^ 

speech.  articuUting  worf^^n,  T  '°  ™"^'«  '"""an 

hearing  voices  Ukea^^^T      '"""^  '"««c'ne«;  and  on 

common  Jay  of  Europe  thit  he  hiL^  ""^'"  °^  *« 
feit  the  action  of  a  Lw  ^af  tlo,!^.  °"'  »  exactly  counter- 
scareely  be  persuaded  but  that  ^^^  °°  *  ^'"^"^^  ^'  """ 
Another,  unfVrtunaSv  renderedT'  t"^°'"  """  «  ''°'''- 

came  in  to  lodge  in  the  h^sl  !;  „    !      ''°™  "''•'  '''''  ^«". 

"as  little  obsei^ed  but  i^     ,f   '"  ""^  """^^  "''"^  he 

he^re  the  compSonThtTdSL'^^^'''''  ''  '"  ^^^^'-^ 

The  favorite  food  of  this  species  is  chestnuts,  acorn,  .„d 
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Indian  com  or  maize,  the  latter  of  which  he  breaks  before 
swallowing.  He  also  feeds  occasionally  on  the  larger  insects 
and  caterpillars,  as  well  as  orchard  fruits,  particularly  cherries, 
and  does  not  even  refuse  the  humble  fare  of  potatoes.  In 
times  of  scarcity  he  falls  upon  carrion,  and  has  been  known  to 
venture  into  the  bam,  through  accidental  openings ;  when,  as 
if  sensible  of  the  danger  of  purloining,  he  is  active  and  silent, 
and  if  surprised,  postponing  his  garrulity,  he  retreats  with 
noiseless  precipitation  and  with  all  the  cowardice  of  a  thief. 
The  worst  trait  of  his  appetite,  however,  is  his  relish  for  the 
eggs  of  other  birds,  in  quest  of  which  he  may  frequently  be 
seen  prowling ;  and  with  a  savage  cruelty  he  sometimes  also 
devours  the  callow  young,  spreading  the  plaint  of  sorrow  and 
alarm  wherever  he  flits.  The  whole  neighboring  community 
of  little  birds,  assembled  at  the  ciy  of  distress,  sometimes,  how- 
ever, succeed  in  driving  off  the  rathless  plunderer,  who,  not 
always  content  with  the  young,  has  been  seen  to  attack  the  old, 
though  with  dubious  success ;  but  to  the  gallant  and  quarrel- 
some King  Bird  he  submits  like  a  coward,  and  driven  to  seek 
shelter,  even  on  the  ground,  from  the  repeated  blows  of  his 
antagonist,  sneaks  off  well  contented  to  save  his  life. 

Although  a  few  of  these  birds  are  seen  with  us  nearly  through 
the  winter,  numbers,  no  doubt,  make  predatory  excursions  to 
milder  regions,  so  that  they  appear  somewhat  abundant  at  this 
season  in  the  Southern  States ;  yet  they  are  known  to  rear  their 
young  from  Canada  to  South  Carolina,  so  that  their  migrations 
may  be  nothing  more  than  joumeys  from  the  highlands 
towards  the  wanner  and  more  productive  sea-coast,  or  eastern 
frontier. 

East  of  the  Mississippi  the  Blue  Jay  has  been  rarely  seen  north 
of  the  50th  parallel. 


Note.  —  A  smaller  race,  which  differs  also  from  true  eristala  in 
having  less  white  on  the  tips  of  the  secondaries  and  tall-feathers, 
has  been  named  the  Florida  Blue  Jay  (C.  eristala  florincola). 
It  is  found  in  Florida  and  along  the  Gulf  coast. 
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AphELOCOMA  FLOmUANA. 

Char.    Above,  dull  azure  blue:  back  with  n=,ri,  „.  v 
Ihroat  and  chest  gravish  whit.  ..r..i,-5      T     ?     "  "'  brownish  gray; 

wi^rte  looZTZ:""'""'  "'  ""''" '  ■"»<"  o'  '-8'  '■"'  «»».  lined 
...fTo.&:''  P»"8reen  or  bluish  gray,  spotted  with  rufous  and  black ; 

some  of  which,  probably  im  to   I^  ^id  toT''  °"'°'"' 
JUnee  .  the  so„«  of  .h^e  Th™sh^"r  f^ ;::  l^Z 

simiStrZ^Tthe  tr'"'  '"'"^  ='=''"°-    '''  ^"-^  -^  very 
«   feeds  Urgely  on  the  seedTo/r  IZi^iS' 

Uke  o^efS'ecTes  of  th^'  "  '"'""T'  ^"^""^  '°  ''--'>°-i"«- 
m.m,cry  in  this  state  are  very  imperfect.  '^''  *' 
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whiskey  jack.  moose  bird. 

Perisoreus  canadensis. 

Char.  Above,  ashy  gray ;  head  and  nape  smoky  black ;  forehead 
and  lower  parts  whitish  gray ;  breast  brownish  gray ;  wings  and  tail 
dark  ashy,  tipped  obscurely  with  white.  Young:  uniform  dull  smoky 
black,  paler  beneath.     Length,  1 1  to  12  ind.  >. 

f/est.  In  a  coniferous  tree;  a  bulky  but  compact  structure  of  dried 
twigs,  shreds  of  bark  and  moss  thickly  lined  with  feathers. 

^SS'^  4~5i  of  light  gray  or  huffish,  spotted  with  dark  gray,  lilac  gray, 
and  pale  brown  ;  1.15  X  0.80. 

This  species,  with  the  intrusive  habits  and  plain  plumage  of 
the  Pie,  is  almost  confined  to  the  northern  regions  of  America, 
being  met  with  around  Hudson'^  Bay,  bu^  becoming  rare  near 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  in  winter  only  straggling  along  the  coast 
as  far  as  Nova  Scotia.  Westward,  occasionally  driven  by  the 
severity  of  the  weather  and  failure  of  food,  they  make  their 
appearance  in  small  parties  in  the  interior  of  Maine  and  north- 
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Th  "^V'^  ''^'"  "  'hetolTf  H^uf  ""'^  '"'°  '"'  State 
the  Mohawk.  I„  ,he  monthTf  M  "  r  °  ""'^  ""*  ^^^  of 
brood  of  these  birds  old  InH  ^  ^  °''^'^^<1  "  v^anderine 
or  'he  W^,,„^.^  il  thlfol^etort"^""  '"'  '"^"^  •»"- 
probably  been  bred.  They  dlend!^  °'\  *''"^  ^^^^  ''^d 
^Pnng  .„  quest  of  iiuects 'and  .Si  '  >, '''  «""""^  »'"  ^ 
According  to  Mr    H,„  u-        .         '"'"'• 

habitations  !nd  terns  o?r:ib>'  ""=  ^'='  '^''-  -ar  the 
to  Pilfering  everything 'wlth^itar^dt  ""^"'  "  '^  «-" 
to  venture  into  the  tents  ZT'       .     «"»«i'nes  so  bold 

d'shes  even,  whether  fresh  oTsar  I'tT  ,"'  "'^'''  ^™™  'he 
sagacity  of  watching  the  humS  set  h  f''°  '^'  "i^^ievous 
from  which  it  purlofns  the  b^'     l!  ^^^  ""^  ""^  Martin, 

Crow  app,,^^^*'^^-     Its  appetue.  like  that  of  the 

'^dtheir  larva.,  and  on  flesh  of  dffferentT"!!''  ''"°"=  "'^-"'. 
of  berries  in  hollow  trees  for  \^t  Y"'  ""''  "P  ^'°«» 
remdeer,  is  driven  to  the  necTss  1 '  fr  '!■""'"'  "'"'  ^^e 
The  severe  winter,  of  the  Jds  it  L,K^'''°«  "^  "'='>»'• 

^t  this  season  it  leaves  the  woods  to  ml  "^^ 'Common  Jay, 
food  trying  every  means  for  s7b2tel  . "'""'°"'  ^^'^^  ' 
ger  It  seeks  boldly  the  socierof '-  ^  '^'""^  ^^ '"'"- 
h.rds  are  such  prater,  as  to  b  tLidered'l  f  "^^  ^''^- 
are  superstitiously  dreaded  by  tt  !^  •  ^°"'''"8  ^'«1».  «d 
"■only  fly  in  pai„  „  rove  in  sm»n  f  ^,^"8«''-  They  com- 
'0  approach,  and  keep  up  a  S  /f  T  '^^^  °°  "^^  «*■«->' 
'-S  repeating  their  nZfo^' l^:;'l'  ''t''^^'  -"e- 
■mmediately  before  snow  or  fallin.  /  ^°  """^  ^'  ^  ''"e. 

they  seldom  long  survive  thou  Jhh*''^''-  ^^'^  ^^SK 
Like  most  of  their  g7u  '  hevte'7  "7"  "'''"='  '^"^  ^^ 
ingtheirnests,  which  are  fon^edof  f  '  '^'  '""'"«'  ''""'I- 
trees.  They  lay  4  to  6  liriT^  ,,""«'  '""^  St^  «  the  pine- 
brown  spots'  rkVyol^XoTlt  .T  '■-""y -rkedlith 
"early  quite  black,  and  cLtLue'so  for"^"'  "'*"  ^™'^''  <« 
-ord^toKichardson,.h-°nXrr\m.^,^ 
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inhabits  all  the  woody  districts  of  the  remote  far  countries  from 
the  65th  parallel  to  Canada,  and  now  and  then  in  severe  win- 
ters extends  his  desultory  migrations  within  the  northern  limits 
of  the  United  States.  Scarcely  has  the  winter  traveller  in  those 
cold  regions  chosen  a  suitable  place  of  repose  in  the  forest, 
cleared  away  the  snow,  lighted  his  fire,  and  prepared  his  tent, 
when  Whiskey  Jack  insidiously  pays  him  a  visit,  and  boldly 
descends  into  the  social  circle  to  pick  up  any  crumbs  of  frozen 
fish  or  morsels  of  dry  meat  that  may  have  escaped  the  mouths 
of  the  weaiy  and  hungry  sledge-dogs.  This  confidence  is  almost 
the  only  recommendation  of  our  familiar  intruder.  There  is 
nothing  pleasing  in  his  voice,  plumage,  or  attitudes.  But  this 
dark,  sinister  dwarf  of  the  North  is  now  the  only  inhabitant  of 
those  silent  and  trackless  forests,  and  trusting  from  necessity  in 
the  forbearance  of  man,  he  fearlessly  approaches,  and  craves 
his  allowed  pittance  from  the  wandering  stranger  who  visits  his 
dreary  domain.  At  the  fur  posts  and  fishing  stations  he  is  also 
a  steady  attendant,  becoming  so  tamed  in  the  winter  by  the 
terrible  inclemency  of  the  climate  as  to  eat  tamely  from  the 
offered  hand;  yet  at  the  same  time,  wild  and  indomitable 
under  this  garb  of  humility,  he  seldom  survives  loi.g  in  confine- 
ment, and  pines  away  with  the  loss  of  his  accustomed  liberty. 
He  hops  with  activity  from  branch  to  branch,  but  when  a>  rest, 
sits  with  his  head  drawn  in,  and  with  his  plumage  loose.  The 
voice  of  this  inelegant  bird  is  plaintive  and  squeaking,  though 
he  occasionally  makes  a  low  chattering,  especially  when  his  food 
appears  in  view.  Like  our  Blue  Jay,  he  has  the  habit  of  hoard- 
ing berries,  morsels  of  meat,  etc.,  in  the  hollows  of  trees  or 
beneath  their  bark.  These  magazines  prove  usefiil  in  winter, 
and  enable  him  to  rear  his  hardy  brood  even  before  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  snow  from  the  ground,  and  long  before  any 
other  bird  indigenous  to  those  climates.  The  nest  is  concealed 
with  such  care  that  but  few  of  the  natives  have  seen  it. 

Whiskey  Jack  has  evidently  moved  somewhat  southward  since 
Nuttall  made  his  observations,  for  the  species  is  now  a  fairly  com- 
mon resident  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada,  as  well  as  of 
the  northern  portions  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New 
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York,  and  Michigan.    Near  Ottawa  anH  i„  .1.     w    .    . 

of  Ontario,  it  occurs  re«ilarlv  .h™,l'i,  ".  ■       *'  Muskoka  disfrt 

Bcton,  and  «veral  Tave  te"n  re^rtJ^I   '"^"C  "='■«'"»•  "«" 
Massacliusetts.  *'~''*^  ^™"  "her  locaUtie.  in 

»now  and  ice.     Tlie  nest  was  X,H  „  ^       ^f  ""  '=°™"<'  "ith 

^^strt^L^SSHrf^s^^:: 

w.:i"S^7Srt*ror:^t:f'^rrr'"-'^ 
:^?:jutrtHe?;^d:iv?^^^^^^ 

bird,  gather  about  my"amX  whl,in  a'f  """  """""^  °'  *«« 
been  lighted;  and  thfy  did  not  he^Jl  to  rj"'""'"."""  "  ''" 
thrown  toward  them.     Mr  Thnmt.  ^ "''  "P  "  P'««  °'  ■"«* 

in  Manitoba.  He  describesThe,T^  "*"'"^'  *'•"""  experience 
and  helping  themsetrst  ^J^;   Strt'^V  ";'  T^''^''"' 

respect  for  these  birds  fearfng  h"^  .Tck  tw  •"  »"P«"'i«°<» 
fron.  killing  one,  and  Whisk^y^JUf,-'.:::^  '^r""' 

diff^rrfrom  t™"e'.«Xri"n  ^eiLfr"*"^"  '">--^'-'-) 
It  U  restricted  .0  .beTo^ ^fcf  Ub^ISr^  =°'°'^"°''- 


TUFTED  TITMOUSE. 
Parus  bicolok. 

Ckak.  Above,  bluish  ash;  beneath,  dull  white;  flanlu  tinged  with 
yellowish  brown ;  forehead  black  ;  head  conspicuously  crested.  Length 
5>^  to  6H  inches. 

Ntst.  In  a  cavity  of  a  tree  or  stump ;  composed  of  leaves,  moss,  or 
woollen  material,  lined  with  feath«:rs. 

Eggs-  J -8;  white  or  pale  cream,  spotted  with  reddish  brown;  0.75 
X  0.55. 

From  the  geographic  limits  of  this  species,  as  it  occurs  to 
me,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  bird  seen  in  Greenland 
may  be  different  from  the  present,  as  it  scarcely  appears  to 
exist  north  beyond  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  or  New  York. 
They  are  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  or  heard  in  this  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  instead  of  being  more  abundant  to  the  north,  as 
believed  by  Wilson,  they  are  probably  not  known  there  at  all. 
In  the  Southern  States,  at  least  in  winter  and  spring,  they  are 
very  common,  and  present  all  the  usual  habits  and  notes  of  the 
genus.  The  numbers  which  I  saw  in  the  Southern  States  from 
January  to  Match  would  seem  to  indicate  a  migratory  habit ; 
but  whether  they  had  arrived  from  the  Northeast,  or  from  the 
great  forests  of  the  West,  could  not  be  conjectured. 

The  Pelo,  as  I  may  call  this  bird  from  one  of  his  character- 
istic notes,  and  the  Carolina  Wren,  were  my  constant  and 
amusing  companions  during  the  winter  as  I  passed  through  the 
dreary  solitudes  of  the  Southern  States.  The  sprighthness, 
caprice,  and  varied  musical  talent  of  this  species  are  quite 
interesting,  and  more  peculiarly  so  when  nearly  all  the  other 
vocal  tenants  of  the  forest  are  either  absent  or  silent.    To 
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other  things  in  Nature,  are  far  beyond  Thjf^hf'         """^ 

The  notes  of  th?  P  .         '"  '"""f"  ^'  "'"""'  dehncation. 

ordinary  expressions  ltr::^^tu,2T!j::rr'''- 
my  my.  and  now  and  then  C'>  ^1  i!/,  '!  u  „  ""'■^"'T 
some  variation  in  the  tone  and  exD  1st  ot  K  t  """"^ 
lively  and  agreeable.  The  Sdle  'syl  ble'  f^t  T  '''' 
nounced  in  a  hollow  reverberating  tone      Jw^  ^'°" 

after  the  subject  and  its  variation   werHnished  in  tl  "7'" 

voice  an,  ,    ,  ^.^.^l,  toi:t:^et;    .fj^'o  rjay^S 
the  Chickadee,  went  <%:-^y.^y.A    and    ^^v-    J-'^! 

cule^being  accompanied  by  extravagant  gestures. 
Alatrar^r;::«;;:Jtf^^^^^^^^^^     ^"  ^i^e  ^erpartof 
our  Wite.  as  He  gayly;rue7rbu'jTribt:Ss" '/ f"'' 
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pea-ptti-pta.    This  tender  call  of  recognition  was  at  length 
answered,  and  continued  at  intervali  for  a  minute  or  two ;  they 
then  changed  their  quick  call  into  a  Asmtx  fitd  pil6  pttd  ;  and 
now  the  natural  note  paised  into  the  plaintive  key,  sounding 
like  que-ah  qut-ah ;  then  in  the  same  breath  a  jarring  note  like 
that  of  the  Catbird,  and  in  part  like  the  sound  made  by  put- 
ting the  lower  lip  to  the  upper  teeth,  and  calling  '/tA'  vah,  'tsh' 
vah.    After  this  the  call  of  kerry-kerry-kerry-ktrry  struck  up 
with  an  echoing  sound,  heightened  by  the  hollow  bank  of  the 
river  whence  it  ptxx:eeded.     At  length,  more  delicately  than  at 
first,  ill  an  under  tone,  you  hear  anew,  and  m  a  tender  accent, 
pelo  pete  ptio.     In  the  caprice  and  humor  of  our  performer, 
tied  by  no  rules  but  those  of  momentary  feeling,  the  expression 
will  perhaps  change  into  a  slow  and  full  peet-peet-a-peet-a-peet 
then  a  low  and  very  rapid  ker-ker-ker-ker-ker-kerry,  sometimes 
so  quick  as  almost  to  resemble  the  rattle  of  a  watchman.     At 
another  time  his  morning  song   commences  like  the  gentle 
whispers  of  an  aerial  spirit,  and  then  becoming  high  and  clear 
like  the  voice  of  the  nightingale,  he  cries  keeva  keeva  kieva 
keeva  ;  but  soon  falling  into  the  querulous,  the  day-day-day-day- 
day-dait  of  the  Chickadee  terminates  his  performance     Imita- 
tive, as  well  as  inventive,  I  have  heard  the  Peto  also  sing 
something  like  the  lively  chatter  of  the  Swallow,  kta-Uta-leta- 
UtaSt,  and   then  vary  into  plto-fHto-pito-pito-pelo  extremely 
quick.     Unlike  the  warblers,  our  cheerful  Peto  has  no  trill,  or 
any  other  notes  than  these  simple,  playful,  or  pathetic  calls ; 
yet  the  compass  of  voice  and  the  tone  in  which  they  are 
uttered,  their  capricious  variety  and  their  general  effect,  at  the 
season  of  the  year  when  they  are  heard,  are  quite  as  pleasing 
to  the  contemplative  observer  as  the  more  exquisite  notes  of 
the  summer  songsters  of  the  verdant  forest. 

The  sound  of  'whip-tom-kelfy,  which  I  heard  this  bird  utter, 
on  the  17th  of  January,  1830,  near  Barnwell,  in  South  Carolina, 
is  very  remarkable,  and  leads  me  to  suppose  that  the  species  is 
also  an  inhabitant  of  the  West  India  Islands,  where  Sloane 
attributes  this  note  to  the  Red-eyed  Flycatcher;  but  it  is  now 
known  to  be  the  note  of  a  tropical  species,  the  vireo  hngiros- 
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d'ilum  tlSf  "'"  """  •"' ''""»'"'  "-'« -«'  -'-■'•d  m  i.. 

The  Peto,  beaidrs  insecte,  like  the  lav  tn  .hi,k  l 

chop,  up  acom,,  crack,  nuu  ««1  hli  Id  ^^Ju '^' "  f''^ 
a.  .heir  contend  holding  .hem  m^wSt  K'.  °&" 
aUo  searehe.  and  peck,  decayed  tree,  and  theh       V  w!  ^ 
».den.b'    energy  and  industry  in  que,t  of  la^  •"  ■  .Z^  T" 

AMoitJuig  10  ,he  oteervations  of  Wilson  ii  v«„  k. 

Siroir".=TL"-L€'vrH 

This  .pecle,  belong,  to  the  Carolinian  Jaunal  area  arrf  n.. 
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CHICKADEE. 

PaRUS   AlKICAPILLUS. 

Chai.  Above,  why  gray  i  below,  gray inh  white  t  flankibuiiyi  crown 
and  throat  black ;  cheek  white.    length  4^  to  3)^  inches. 

At-//.  In  a  cavity  made  in  a  decayed  stump,  entering  from  the  top  or 
»ide )  compoaed  of  wool  or  inner  fur  cf  imall  mammali  firmly  and 
compactly  felted.  Sometimei  niuia  and  hair  are  used,  and  a  lining  of 
feathen. 

£^'-    S'-S ;  white  speckled  with  reddiih  brown ,  0.60  X  0.50. 

This  familiar,  hardy,  and  restless  little  bird  chiefly  inhabits 
the  Northern  and  Middle  States  as  well  as  Canada,  in  which  it 
is  even  resident  in  winter  around  Hudson's  Bay,  and  has  been 
met  with  at  63°  on  the  northwest  coast.  In  all  the  Northern 
and  Middle  States,  during  autumn  and  winter,  families  of  these 
birds  are  seen  chattering  and  roving  through  the  woods,  busily 
engaged  in  gleaning  their  multifarious  food,  along  with  Nut- 
hatches and  Creepers,  the  whole  forming  a  busy,  active,  and 
noisy  group,  whose  manners,  food,  and  habits  bring  them 
together  in  a  common  pursuit.  Their  diet  varies  with  the 
season ;  for  besides  insects,  their  larvx  and  eggs,  of  which  they 
are  more  particularly  fond,  in  the  month  of  September  they 
leave  the  woods  and  assembie  familiarly  in  our  orchards  and 
gardens,  and  even  enter  the  thronging  cities  in  quest  of  that 
support  which  their  native  forests  now  deny  them.  Large 
seeds  of  many  kinds,  particularly  those  which  are  oily,  as  the 
sunflower  and  pine  and  spruce  kernels,  are  now  sought  after. 
These  seeds,  in  the  usual  manner  o.'  the  genus,  are  seized  In 
the  claws  and  held  against  the  branch  until  picked  open  by  the 
bill  to  obtain  their  contents.  Fat  of  various  kinds  is  also 
greedily  eaten,  and  they  regularly  watch  the  retreat  of  the  hog- 
killers  in  the  country,  to  glea.  ^p  the  fragments  of  meat  which 
adhere  to  the  placci  where  the  carcases  have  been  suspended. 
At  times  they  feed  upon  the  wax  of  the  candle-berry  myrtle 
{Myrica  ceriftra)  ;  they  likewise  pick  up  crumbs  near  the  houses, 
and  search  the  weather-boards,  and   even   the   window-sills. 
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'47 
Sn?J°[h?:^"f':«^  -^  Pa^icularly  fond  of 

.peci«  when  .he  nd^la,  ;':t'',r"'"r"  ^"^•^''  '"'"  "- 
the  .kuU  with  a  viewto  ea.  he\  '''.-  """  """'  '''°*='  "' 
never  witne«ed.  Tn  wL L  Ih'"'"" '  ^"J  """  """""'^  '  have 
to  the  .now-bank  beneaT  ,"'.  T^''^'  ""y  *"'  ''"«'>J 

in«  .mall  piece,  J^  ^Tv  .h""'  ""^  '"""  "^  -•'"- 
«l*ay,  easily  supplied    and  hn.H     "'?'"  ""''  ^'"^'^  "'^'"  « 

-d  very  doVLhe^:  hey  ii^^^  '''''  '"  "»>"" 
the  inclemency  of  the  seL^n.      r  i  ""convenience  from 

"•e  close  of  L.oi,  Z"  t  ,im  "  '"  ""^  *"""'  °'  "'»"' 
already  to  show  their  117  "^^"^  *»  "livened  as 

cock,  the  male  approachrh" '  T"":":'  ""'  "^  '^""'«'- 
<ing  >vi„g,;  and  in  the  sZ.  teT  7""  """'""«  '""^  "bra- 
engagements,  daning  after  eachth'  '  !!"""  ""''  """"^'^ 
^nger.     Their  roost  isinth?  ill  T^  ^"^'  ^"°'"y  -nd 

'hey  also  breed,  making"  sSft  le  o7  °'  "'l'"""  ''"''  ""ere 
»nd  laying  from  ,ix  ,o  tweL  "T' ''"''' '"''' ^'^"''ers. 

specks  of  brown-red      They  be.inT  .  "''l'  ""  *'""^'  *"' 
close  of  April;  and  thoughfhey  commonT  "^^'  ""^  """^'^  °' 
or  deserted  holes  of  the  VvZlr,?!,       ^  "'''"'  "'^  "^""'"ral 
-id  to  excavate  a  cavity  foriTel'l?"'  ''[  ''  ''■""  ""ey  are 
Irs.  brood  take  wing  a^,u  the  T        "V^  "'"'''  "^^'^    The 
have  sometimes  a  sfcond  .Lwtrd   S,"'  'f'" /^  J"""-  ''nd  they 
■■-  soon  as  fledged,  have  ai  ^e  eVte™!?    "V"'^-    "'""'  ^°»»«. 
'he   head  is  equally  black   .^V"''™^' ""'''' of  the  adult,  _ 
-i'h  all  the  agility 'and  self. 1'^^  "^T'  ""^  '^^  ^^out 
appear  neverth;iesLe:ysotitrr",K°'  "'"  '^^'''"''  "ho 
"■ne  the  whole  family^o„l"e  to  t       "  ""''''■     ^^"^  'his 
'he  autumn  and  wint-r.    Cy     '  „T'        'l^''^"  "'""'Sh 
'ree  to  tree,  keeping  ud  a  rnnf       f ,  ?  """"^  '•^  ""cert  from 
^'V,V,V.>,  prLded';  a     rlS^^'^'tf  ^'^"-^  '^"- 
engaged  picking  round  the  h  ,rt         ,u'  ""  "'"  "hile  busily 
'heir  extremitie's  and  p^ee^t/o^        "''"  hanging  from' 
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crevice  of  the  bark,  and  searching  around  the  roots  and  in 
every  possible  retreat  of  their  insect  prey  or  its  larvse.  If  the 
object  chance  to  fall,  they  industriously  descend  to  the  ground 
and  glean  it  up  with  the  utmost  economy. 

On  seeing  a  cat  or  other  object  of  natural  antipathy,  the 
Chickadee,  like  the  peevish  Jay,  scolds  in  a  loud,  angry,  and 
hoarse  note,  like  'tshe  diigh  ddigh  ddigh.  Among  the  other 
notes  of  this  species  I  have  heard  a  call  like  tshe-de-jay,  tshe- 
de-Jay,  the  two  first  syllables  being  a  slender  chirp,  with  tYieJay 
strongly  pronounced.  Almost  the  only  note  of  this  bird  which 
may  be  called  a  song  is  one  which  is  frequently  heard  at  inter- 
vals in  the  depth  of  the  forest,  at  times  of  the  day  usually  when 
all  other  birds  are  silent.  We  tiien  may  sometimes  hear  in  the 
midst  of  this  solitude  two  feeble,  drawling,  clearly  whistled,  and 
rather  melancholy  notes,  Uke  'te-dlrry,  and  sometimes  'ye- 
perrit,  and  occasionally,  but  much  more  rarely,  in  the  same 
wiry,  whistling,  solemn  tone,  'pehbi.  The. young,  in  winter,  also 
sometimes  drawl  out  these  contemplative  strains.  In  all  cases 
the  first  syllable  is  very  high  and  clear,  the  second  word  drops 
low  and  ends  like  a  feeble  plaint.  This  is  nearly  all  the  quaint 
song  ever  attempted  by  the  Chickadee,  and  is  perhaps  the  two 
notes  sounding  like  the  whetting  of  a  saw,  remarked  of  the 
Marsh  Titmouse  in  England  by  Mr.  White,  in  his  "Natural 
History  of  Selbome."  On  fine  days,  about  the  commencement 
of  October,  I  have  heard  the  Chickadee  sometimes  for  half  an 
hour  at  a  time  attempt  a  Uvely,  petulant  warble  very  different 
from  his  ordinary  notes.  On  these  occasions  he  appears  to 
flit  about,  still  hunting  for  his  prey,  but  almost  in  an  ecstasy  of 
delight  and  vigor.  But  after  a  while  the  usual  drawling  note 
again  occurs.  These  birds,  like  many  others,  are  very  subject 
to  the  attacks  of  vermin,  and  they  accumulate  in  great  numbers 
around  that  part  of  the  head  and  fiont  which  is  least  accessible 
to  their  feet. 

The  European  bird,  so  very  similar  to  ours,  is  partial  to 
marshy  situations.  Ours  has  no  such  predilection,  nor  do  the 
American  ones,  that  I  can  learn,  ever  lay  up  or  hide  any  store 
of  seeds  for  provision, — a  habit  reported  of  the  foreign  family. 
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that  sho«.bme73i:rn"whth'^:;rs  "Sj  S^'  ^f '^"'^"^ 
with  th.  latter,  is^^H  k'"  *"  """  'o'"''  «>  ~mmo„ 
Indeed,  f™„,  their^a.ot^,^:^  T""  °'  '"'''  ««-• 
"e  see  no  better  pl^rof  1^„  '^^  omnivorous  habit 

--inctly  after  the  Garr^H.T^t"""         *""'  ''"^'  '^^" 

sidissK  rSeiTh-r^  -'  ^--  ^  - 

I  have  since  seen  the  Tw  of  Eur-      "^"^  ^"^  ■^'*"°"'^- 
have  good  n^ason  to  Sve  it  S  "h '^'  """'^  ^"'"'y'  -"^ 

and  familiar  ChickaderuX  iLv'"^'™'"  "' ""'^ 
««  but  in  pairs  or  solitaj  nel  i^^     "  "^'''^^'  ^''<^°'" 

aUy  and  almost  constanu7'near  stream^T"^  ^'"^"^  «^"- 
the  willows,  alders,  or  other  sm^.»  '^'*"=°"«'==.  on 
strea,ns,  and  utten'  now  td  the„  i  e^bL  ""'"f "«  °^" 
queruious  call,  and  rarely  if  ever  the  SL  7?  "°'"«  °' 
makes  a  noise  in  the  soring  «  ;.  •  ^/t    ^  *'■*'•     ^t  also 

-.  Which  ours  neverdof;  ne  S'  "^  ""  "^""''"^  "^'^ 
near  waters;  often    ever  i^'  .         Chickadee  is  seldom  seen 

eluded  woo^s; t;  :rn  the  w^hl-rt"^'  '"^V"^  - 
early  as  October,  roving  •fammes't^^™'"*^''  '^"W,  and  as 
failure  of  their  o.A^r^^  l^t^^  l^^^  »<1  the 
orchards  and  gardens   aDnelrin/:        .  ^^  '°  fr^-l^^nt 

indigent,  but  inLt^:Vpj:r4rS2'  ''"'""'  ''""«^' 
cnmny  of  the  bark  or  holes  in  ^d^^fre^T'^  '°'°  '^^"^ 
sects,  spiders  and  1,r™  j         "ecayed  trees  after  dormant  in- 

to  th;  ^oun^d  r,::^vtT5  sit?  r "''  — ^ 

happens  to  faU  W„,  their  gZ  tLT  °^P'°^''°"  which 
Jing  warble  are  heard  eveH"  wimer  oH'"' T '' ^"^  j'"«- 
weather  relaxes  in  its  severitv  ^H  I  '  ^"^  "''"  the 
the  river  hermirof   tTp^'        ' '°  '*""•  '"^"^  of  being 

presence,  inrnlltabl " ctiL"Td"chr ''^''  "•'  ^"^  ''^  '' 
ness  to  the  sUent  and  dr«™        .  *■' ""  "''  of  cheerful- 

America.  ^""^  "^'"^  °f  the  coldest  parts  of 
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CAROLINA  CHICKADEE. 

Parus  carounensis. 

Char.  Above,  ashy  gray  tinged  with  dull  brown ;  head  and  throat 
black ;  cheek  white ;  beneath,  brownish  white ;  flanks  huffish.  Length 
4X  to  4^  inches. 

AWA  In  a  cavity  of  decayed  stump,  composed  of  grass  or  shreds  uf 
bark,  and  lined  with  feathers.  Sometimes  composed  entirely  of  fur  or 
fine  wool  felted  compactly. 

Eggs.    5-8 ;  white  often  spotted  with  reddish  brown ;  0.60  X  0.50. 

This  species,  detected  by  Mr.  Audubon,  is  a  constant  inhab- 
itant of  the  Southern  and  Middle  States  from  the  borders  of 
New  Jersey  to  East  Florida.  It  has  a  predilection  for  the 
borders  of  ponds,  marshes,  and  swamps,  and  less  gregarious 
than  the  preceding,  seldom  more  than  a  pair  or  family  are 
seen  together.  It  is  also  shy  and  retiring ;  inhabiting  at  all 
times  a  mild  and  genial  clirrie,  it  never  seeks  out  domestic 
premises,  nor  even  the  waysides,  but,  like  the  European  Marsh 
Titmouse,  it  remains  throughout  the  year  in  the  tangled  woods 
and  swamps  which  gave  it  birth.  In  the  wilds  of  Oregon  late 
in  autumn  we  frequently  saw  small  roving  restless  flocks  of 
these  birds  associated  often  with  the  Chestnut-Backed  species. 
At  such  times  both  parties  were  queftilous  and  noisy ;  but  the 
tshe  te  de  de  is  comparatively  feeble,  uttered  in  a  slender,  wiry 
tone.  At  such  times  intently  gleaning  for  insects,  they  show  very 
little  fear,  but  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  for  their  wounded  com- 
panions, remaining  round  them  and  sdolding  in  a  petulant  and 
plaintive  tone.  At  the  approach  of  winter  those  in  the  Atlan- 
tic region  retire  farther  to  the  south,  and  on  the  Pacific  border 
they  are  to  be  seen  in  winter  in  the  woods  of  Upper  California  ; 
but  in  no  instance  did  we  see  them  approach  the  vicinity  of 
the  trading  posts  or  the  gardens. 

A  nest  of  this  species  discovered  by  Dr.  Bachman  was  in  a 
hollow  stump  about  four  feet  from  the  ground ;  it  was  rather 
shallow,  composed  of  fine  wool,  cotton,  and  some  fibres  of 
plants,  the  whole  fitted  together  so  as  to  be  of  an  uniform 
thickness  throughout,  and  contained  pure  white  eggs. 
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Parus  hudsonicus. 

b.'org4r:',c«^"iL  tr  i^z  s-  "T'  ^^^  ^^-- 

5  '"  SX-  "•    "°"  btomaab  black.     Length 

on  .hi.  a„„,h„  of  felted  fur  "nd  ^on  tht  I,,/"'""™  "'  ""«'  "«'"•  »»<' 
.haped  nen  of  firm  felt,  made  of  the  in„,  ,  "  "' ""  8™«'"J  Po''''^ 

££f'-    6-io;creamywhit.wi,hh  '"■''''"'»"""»"■»'''• 

larger  end;  0.58  X  o!^.  '"■°*"  'P°»  '"  »  <=«!•  "ound  the 

than  three  feet  from  the  JT  j   ■      .       ^'«'''  °'^  °°t  "ore 
low  stump  «:arctrtii  l^^*^'  "^  "^^  '■°"°"  "^  "^  decayed 

shaped  iS    purSt  Lr"  °;  "!'"«  "'"=''•'''•    ^t  -> 

Side,  its  sides  al^^T^i^lt^rthtr  7  *"  '^''^  ^- 
the  finest  for  of  different  n„.A,!    a  L-       *^  "^oniposed  of 

out  that  it  iooke'dtIf7h:d^^  \rdXt^^^^ 

On  the  nest  being  assailed,  the  m^e  tw  aj'the  nt™«  '"■ 

■ng  an  angiy  /^-/,-*./„.  "*"  ^*  ^^  '"'"><»",  utter- 

P™vtc":tugf  L^^b^'ndLt  •  ^'^  ™"""°"  -  *'  "-"^titne 
has  been  found  breed"t  aUo  t  th'"  """-'"  **"  ''"  """■""■  " 
Hampshire,  New  York  f'nH  m-  v.-  ^  "°"''^"'  P"*'  "*  Maine,  New 
of  Ontario.'  mT.  W^er  Fa^o'n  Sr'  '"  *^  **""«"'»  -l''^"" 
migrant  to  the  eastern  Dart^fM«""t'"  "  '  "■"'  "•""S'-  «g"lar 
in  numbers  in  wintraShI  b"S  e"S  ""*  "■"""  "  °-- 
_^^ A  few  examples  have  been  taken  in  Connecticut  and  i„  Rhode 
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AmPELIS  GAKSIULUS. 

Chak.  PrevaUing  color  cinnamon  brown  or  fawn  color,  darker  on 
front  head  and  cheeks,  changing  to  ashy  on  rump ;  chin  and  line  across 
forehead  and  through  the  eyes,  rich  black;  wings  and  tail  slaty;  tail 
tipped  with  yellow ;  primaries  tipped  with  white,  secondaries  with  appen- 
dages like  red  sealing-wax.  Head  with  long  pointed  crest  Length  jyi 
to  Sj(  inches.  Easily  distinguished  from  the  Cedar  Bird  by  its  larger  size 
and  darker  color. 

JVtil.  In  a  tree,  a  bulky  structure  of  twigs  and  roots,  lined  with 
feathers. 

£igs.    3-5;  bluish  white  spotted  with  lilac  and  brown ;  i.oo  X  0.70. 

The  Waxwing,  of  which  stragglers  are  occasionally  seen  in 
Nova  Scotia,  Massachusetts,  Long  Island,'  and  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia,  first  observed  in  America  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Athabasca  River,  near  the  region  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in 
the  month  of  March,  is  of  common  occurrence  as  a  passenger 
throughout  the  colder  regions  of  the  whole  northern  hemi- 
sphere. Like  OUT  Cedar  Birds,  they  associat*  in  numerous 
flocks,  pairing  only  for  the  breeding  season ;  after  which  the 
young  and  old  give  way  to  their  gregarious  habits,  and  collec- 
ting in  numerous  companies,  they  perform  extensive  journeys, 
and  are  extremely  remarkable  for  tiieir  great  and  irregular 
wanderings.  The  circumstances  of  incubation  in  this  species 
are  wholly  unknown.  It  is  supposed  that  they  retire  to  the 
remote  regions  to  breed ;  yet  in  Norway  they  are  only  birds  of 
passage,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  they  pass  the  sum- 
mer in  the  elevated  table-land  of  Central  Asia.  Wherever  they 
dwell  at  this  season,  it  is  certain  that  in  spring  and  late  autumn 
they  visit  northern  Asia  or  Siberia  and  eastern  Europe  in  vast 
numbers,  but  are  elsewhere  only  uncertain  stragglers,  whose  ap- 
pearance, at  different  times,  has  been  looked  upon  as  ominous 
of  some  disaster  by  the  credulous  and  ignorant. 

The  Waxen  Chatterers,  like  our  common  Cedar  Birds,  ap- 
pear destitute  of  song,  and  only  lisp  to  each  other  their  usual 
low,  reiterated  call  of  zi  z/  re,  which  becomes  more  audible 


when! 
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,  are  disturbed  and  as  thev  tak,  »„  »•         ™ 

^  yry  sociable  and  affectL«!  »  u  "'"«•  ^'^  "« 
a«d  si.  in  row,  often  on  ^rS  bi^  ?'"  """^  '"""""''y. 
in  coUecting  their  food.  whL  rsai^^^  '  "''°  °°'  ""P'"^^^' 
of  various  kinds,  particiwyg,^?  thev^T!  °'^""^  '^''' 
and  laurel  berries,  as  well  L  S!'  ^  ^  '^'  "niper 
often  seen  to  drink  '^'^    '  *=""""''  ">''  "K''  «nd  are 

Orfa;-  Jraltk^  at^ ^  S,  '"Z  ^  ^"^^'^  '»  "^^^  « 
the  berries  of  the  atoe  1. ,  ^''^'  *'"'"  "'^J'  f^-^d  °n 

kinds   exposed   a.ain  "o   tht  ?:f'"'"^/'''""'"'"' ''"'' "'her 

Another  flock  of  tCe  or  ihunn'^H  """f'  '"'  'P""«  'h--- 
the  banks  of  the  sl^kath  °  ^^     '"dividuals  was  seen  on 

same  month.  In  tefutr; '*  """'1°"  "°"''='  ^^'^  '"  ^^ 
on  one  or  two  trees  ^drlr"!l''  ""'^  '"'  ^««'=''  '"^'^her 
place  for  an  hour  taTht  ZZ  'T-*^"  '"^"'  ^=  «»« 
noise,  and  were  toi  shy  to  r'°*'  ""^u*  "  '""'^  "^"'""g 

Their  stay  at  „ost^dn^t°xce^dTrd'  "^  «""'^'" 
Indians  knew  of  their  nests  Th.  \7  T'  ^^  °°°«'  °^  'he 
believe  that  they  retted  i^Vher'!.."''  '^°"'°'  ''^  ""'"n  to 
and  desolate  mountefn  ,il«  !"^'°«  '=^°°  '°  «'«=  broken 
parallels,  where  thTS^r  t'olSf  "  ^  ''"-  °^  ««'^ 
common  juniper,  so  abund^t^'  If  °"  "•"  ^™"  °^  *e 
Townsend  nor  myself  observed  .his^^  ''•T"'  ^"*"  Mr. 
River  district  or  oTthfSy  S^unlr "  "  '"=  ^"'"""''^ 

The  Bohemian  is  still  a  re  Ar  «f 
;f"»i°n»'ly  in  winter  appeinealonrSr"'"  ""''  "™«ular  habits, 
Unued  States  and  throuKe^s^Z  '  •''°"''*™  ""'^er  of  the 
flocks^  but  sometimes  a^or  several'"'""  °^  ^"^  i"  C 
h"  been  made  that  there  is  no  recorf  ofT""-  ^"^  "'^''"^ 
hT^K*"'7"'"'°  '"^  P"'  "teen  yea"  c^,'**  ,°S.=""ence  in  New 
""  ''''"""•  =""»  ---^  "-  be'e^-^en  t  ;L'i  ^Cn^u  "  "" 
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CEDAR   BIRO.    CHERRY   BIRO. 
Ahpelis  CEDRORUM. 

Char.  Prevailing  color  cinnamon  brown  or  fawn  color,  changing  in 
ashy  on  rump  and  yellowish  on  the  belly;  chin  and  line  acrou  foreheail 
and  through  eye»,  rich  black ;  wing»  and  tail  slaty  ;  tail  tip|»d  with  yel 
low  J  secondariei  sometimes  with  red,  wax-like  appendages  Head  willi 
long,  pointed  cresL    Length  6}i  to  7}i  inches. 

Mtt.  In  a  tree ;  large  and  loosely  made  of  twigs  and  grass,  lined  with 
grass,  hair,  or  feathers. 

£^.    3-5 ;  bluish  white  spotted  with  lilac  and  brown  j  0.85  X  0.60. 

This  common  native  wanderer,  which  in  summer  extends  its 
migrations  to  the  remotest  unpeopled  regions  of  Canada,  is 
also  found  throughout  the  American  continent  to  Mexico,  and 
parties  even  roam  to  the  tropic  A  forests  of  Cayenne.  In  all  this 
extensive  geographical  range,  v.  here  great  elevation  or  latitude 
tempers  the  climate  so  as  to  be  favorable  to  the  production 
of  juicy  fruits,  the  Cedar  Bird  will  probably  be  found  either 
almost  wholly  to  reside,  or  to  pass  the  season  of  reproduction. 
Uke  its  European  representative  (the  Waxen  Chatterer),  it  is 
capable  of  braving  a  considerable  degree  of  cold  ;  for  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey  some  of  these  birds  are  seen  through- 
out the  winter,  where,  as  well  as  in  the  early  part  of  the 
summer  and  fall,  they  are  killed  and  brought  to  market,  gen- 
erally fat,  and  much  esteemed  as  food.  Silky  softness  of 
plumage,  gentleness  of  disposition,  innocence  of  character, 
extreme  sociability,  and  an  innate,  inextinguishable  love  of 
freedom,  accompanied  by  a  constant  desire  of  wandering,  are 
characteristic  traits  in  the  physical  and  moral  portrait  of  the 
second  as  well  as  the  preceding  species  of  this  peculiar  and 
extraordinary  genus. 

Leaving  the  northern  part  of  the  continent,  situated  beyond 
the  40th  degree,  at  the  approach  of  win*er,  they  assemble 
in  companies  of  twenty  to  a  hundred,  and  wander  through  the 
Southern  States  and  Mexico  to  the  confines  of  the  equator,  in 
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f  °f  Which  countries  they  are  now  eith«  '^^ 

dant.    As  observed  by  Audubon  fh      J    !    ''°"""°°  <"  'bun- 
and  often  performed  L  a  ttidie  H^'l"  "'''•  ™"'--d, 
■n  flocks  or  companies.  1^^^=  '   .   '^'"j  '^'^  '^'y  ™°ve 
A»  the  mildness  of  springrefur,       i""'  ^^°''  'hey  alight, 
food,  they  reappear  in7f  S^lVj''  "  ">«="  '-o^te 
the  beginning  of  April,  befoTT^         .'^""'™  S'^'"  "bout 
fruits,  the  cherries  <^d  mult^    '  7T'\°'  ''''"  ^-°""^ 
pay  the  gardener  for  the  tithe  of  hi.       ^'  """  ''"^"'  '°  «- 
'hey  fail  „o,  ,o  assist  in  riddtag  h  s  tL"°^'  "'''  "^'"^^  '^"^.■ 
"»es  which  infest  them.  andThe  sma^",      T'  '^'"^^y  ""^' 
vanous  insects  now  constitute  theTr"n,7f"' ^«'''' "'>d 
at  a  time  they  may  be  seen  feeHilt        u  ^  '^°'^ '  """^  ^^  hours 
worms  which  inL  ora^e  "rf eTa'nr'!"'"'"''""^ '^'-''"■ 
casions,  silent  and  sedate    afteT'l    ,v  n""'-    «" 'hese  oc- 
dressing  their  feather  in  „ea't„tar?r  '^'^'"«'  ""'y  «' 
the  number  of  5  or  6 ;  and  as  the        °"  '^'  "^""^  ^'^"'^^  '» 
ment  approaches,  the^  may  Z  obse^'T  ,"'  "'""'^"^  '"'^^h- 
and  caressmg  with  the  most  gentlrr;'  ^"""'"^  '=''^''  <"»'". 
which,  however,  they  are  even  T' ~  ^  P'='y'"»'°ess  in 

Raven,  to  whicL  s^'arind  LdH  - ''  "'  '=°"'''"»"=d 
different  as  he  looks.  h.Tj"ZV7l°'''  """"^  «'^«^' 
demonstrations  of  attachment  whrh  ^^""-     ^'"  '^ese 

would  kindle  the  feud  ofTea Lsv  ^  '"  '  T'  ^«°'°"'  ''■"d 
birf  scarcely  any  dimtaut  o„  tf   h^   "^^"T'  P""^""  '"  ">is 
«hey  are  gregarious  to  sote  a  p  rL'!,?;^  "^"'  «^'  ^^^  "« 
■ncubation,  this  affection  hi,  K       ^  ""^  '"'^""«f  ««ason  of 
of  sexual  distinct^    t1  ,  mZTT""^  '°  "^  '"'^^P-'^-t 
an  eye-witness  assures  me  hlhaf      "  ''  "'"^'"^  "»  f"  'hat 
these  birds  seated  upon  "branch  da^''"^  ""'  ""°°«  '^  "'^  °' 
it  to  his  associate  when  Lu2^      ^'*"  ^"  '"''^<=''  ""d  offer 
■'  '0  the  next,  and  each  deStelv  d^ J"'  disinterestedly  passed 
has  pmceeded  backward    and'^fot^^'w   <>«■-. 'he  morsel 
Pnated.     Whatever  may  be  the  uT^l  ^'"Z  "  "^  ^PP"" 
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instant,  aitting  in  the  same  range,  tliinlu  the  exercise  of  the  gun 
must  be  credited  only  by  the  havoc  which  it  produces  against 
a  friendly,  useful,  and  innocent  visitor. 

Towards  the  close  of  May  or  beginning  of  June  the  Cherry 
Birds,  now  paired,  commence  forming  the  cradle  of  their  young ; 
yet  still  so  sociable  are  they  that  several  nests  may  be  observed 
in  the  same  vicinity.  The  materials  and  trees  chosen  for  their 
labors  are  various,  as  well  as  the  general  markings  of  their  eggs. 
Two  nests,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Cambridge,  were  formed 
in  small  hemlock-trees,  at  the  distance  of  1 6  or  1 8  feet  from 
the  ground,  in  the  forks  of  the  main  branches.  One  of  these 
was  composed  of  dry,  coarse  grass,  interwoven  roughly  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  dead  hemlock  sprigs,  further  con- 
nected by  a  small  quantity  of  silk-weed  lint,  and  lined  with 
a  few  strips  of  thin  grape-vine  bark,  and  dry  leaves  of  the 
silver  fir.  In  the  second  nest  the  lining  was  merely  fine  root- 
fibres.  On  the  4th  of  June  this  nest  contained  a  eggs,  —  the 
whole  number  is  generally  about  4  or  s  ;  these  are  of  the  usual 
form  (not  remarkable  for  any  disproportion  of  the  two  ends),  of 
a  pale  clay  white,  inclining  to  olive,  with  a  few  well-defined 
black  or  deep  umber  spots  at  'he  great  end,  and  with  others 
seen,  as  it  were,  beneath  the  surface  of  the  shell.  Two  or 
three  other  nests  were  made  in  the  apple-trees  of  an  adjoining 
orchard,  one  in  a  place  of  difficult  access,  the  other  on  a  de- 
pending branch  easily  reached  by  the  hand.  These  were 
securely  fixed  horizontally  among  the  ascending  twigs,  and  were 
formed  externally  of  a  mass  of  dry,  wiry  weeds,  the  materials 
being  firmly  held  together  by  a  large  quantity  of  cudweed 
down,  in  some  places  softened  with  glutinous  saliva  so  as  to 
be  formed  into  coarse,  connecting  shreds.  The  round  edge  of 
the  .est  was  made  of  coils  of  the  wiry  stolons  of  a  common 
Cinquefoil  then  lined  with  exceedingly  fine  root-fibres;  over 
the  whole,  to  give  elasticity,  were  laid  fine  stalks  of  a  slender 
juncus,  or  minute  rush.  In  these  nests  the  eggs  were,  as  de- 
scribed by  Wilson  (except  as  to  form) ,  marked  with  smaller 
and  more  numerous  spots  than  the  preceding.  From  the  late- 
ness of  the  autumn,  at  which  period  incubation  is  still  going 
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young  are  «iU  helpless,  it  ifsu  Jl"  "*  ''^ '  *»<»  •Wle  the 
«i>e  parents,  uttering  n^  c  e,Tr  !fJ°  ""•"'"  ""  "'«"='  »' 
those  who  may  endlnger  o  jeo^".  «  '"''  'P^'^^'"''  "> 
•till,  they  are  flying  round  in'^  ^'  ""^'^  °^  ">«'  t'ood ; 

pear..  They  feed  the  yo^^  ^^7^°'.*^'  '""■""  "'■^P- 
caterpillars;  but  at  the  end  iflhe  ,h  'i"f "  "^  ""~"' 
like  the  old  ones,  almost  exclusilelvl'"  '  ''  "''^  "'  ^'^' 
such  as  whortle  and  ser^^e  S  ,7"!.  """^  ^'"'=>""™"». 
ries,  etc.  A  young  birTrom  one  nf  1.  "  "*  """*^"'«^  ^her- 
hemlock,  was'  thLnuS  my  p'tr""  f  "''*''''" '»•« 
»me  means  ejected  from  wLndir  "2  r"^  been  by 
however,  he  had  been  well  ferf  „,  .l  '  """"'  situation, 
and  was  merely  sctatchrJb^tfa.rh'^^^^^^^  "T  '""^«' 
chemes  and  mulberries  he  «.,  !!  f  ""''""^-    ^<^  °n 

mate  in  the  nest  was  suffered  tonTK  r"u''^'«''*'  ^"''^  »" 
his  natural  protectors.  Sj^^^r,  '  '"'  ^«"«"»ess  of 
feathers  were  already  seen  ^.  ,   u  «"'"'•  °^  ''"  "Eng- 

age,, showing  that  thei  %ptan«     H       "'  '^'"  "PP*"^ 
or  x«,  many  birds    j^  fe^T      '"''"^'"'  "°  '"^''^''lar  «« 
during  their  JhoTlL"    I  L^Tl:'''"".  '"^'^  °'— ^ 
"opatient  of  the  cage  and  e!^     ,       "'  '"eresting /r^*^ 
-'f  to  the  very  mou  h^thle  s^ft'  7'""°'^'  «°'»'"«  "m*. 
often  fed.    The  throat,  inlet  JkeTcrlV"  ''"'"'«  ''»» 
^nd  the  contents  are  o;iy  Su  Jlv  n     ^'  "i""'"  °^  "^"'^ti"". 
I  now  suffered  the  bird  J^^^ZT  f.""'"  ""^  '''°™'^'>. 
descended  from  the  tree    in  wll^?  '        !°'  ''^"^  '^''y'  »>« 
food;  but  the  momen    he  wa?SieH^"'''''' """''"» 'O' 
»d  appeared  unable  to  sur^ve  Thfl    '     r  T''^^'*  *'  °««. 
came  seldomer  to  me  wd  Zll  ?  °^  '"^"y-     He^w 

of -^^.^..and  wrenSd:2rm    '''  ''^P^«  "'"'"=-'y 
W>en  young,  nature  proSdTfm  ^.r'?  ''^""'"^  "^'"'es. 
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the  young  Baltimore),  was  hit  deafening  and  almoat  incenant 
call  for  food.  Another  young  bird  of  the  fint  brood,  probably 
neglected,  cried  so  loud  and  plaintively  to  a  nude  Baltimore 
Bird  in  the  lame  tree  that  he  commenced  feeding  it.  Mr. 
Winship,  of  Brighton,  inforroa  me  that  one  of  the  young  Cedar 
Birds,  who  frequented  the  front  of  his  house  in  quest  of  honey- 
suckle berries,  at  length,  on  receiving  food  (probably  also 
abandoned  by  his  roving  parents),  threw  himself  wholly  on  his 
protection.  At  large  day  and  night,  he  still  regularly  attended 
the  dessert  of  the  dinner-table  for  his  portion  of  fruit,  and  re- 
mained steadfast  in  his  attachment  to  Mr.  W.  till  killed  by  an 
accident,  being  unfortunately  trodden  under  foot. 

Though  harmless,  exceedingly  gentle  and  artless,  they  make 
some  show  of  defence  when  attacked ;  as  a  second  bird  which 
I  brought  up,  destitute  of  the  red  appendages  on  the  wings, 
when  threatened  elevated  his  crest,  looked  angry,  and  repeat- 
edly snapped  with  his  bill. 

Almost  all  kinds  of  sweet  berries  are  sought  for  food  by  the 
American  Waxen-wing.  In  search  of  whortle-berries,  they 
retire  in  Pennsylvania  to  the  western  mountain-chains  of  the 
Alleghany  range ;  am!  in  autumn,  until  the  approach  of  winter, 
they  are  equally  attached  to  the  berries  of  the  Virginia  juniper, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  sour-gum  tree  and  the  wax-myrtle. 
They  also  feed  late  in  the  season  on  ripe  persimmons,  small 
winter-grapes,  bird-cherries,  the  fruit  of  the  pride  of  China, 
and  other  fruits.  The  kernels  and  seeds  of  these,  uninjured  by 
the  action  of  the  stomach,  are  strewed  about,  and  thus  acci- 
dentally planted  in  abundance  wherever  these  birds  frequent. 
Like  their  prototype,  the  preceding  species,  the  migrations, 
and  time  and  place  of  breeding,  are  influenced  by  their  supply 
of  food.  In  the  spring  of  1 83 1  they  arrived  in  this  vicinity  as 
usual ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  cherries,  scarcely 
any  were  bred,  and  very  few  were  either  to  be  heard  or  seen 
in  the  vicinity.  In  parts  of  New  Frj'"  1  this  bird  is  known 
by  the  aime  of  the  Canada  Robin  ;  and  by  the  French  Cana- 
dians it  is  fancifully  called  Recollet,  from  thf  ':olor  of  its  crest 
resembling  that  of  the  hood  of  this  religious  order. 
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BUTCHER  BIRO. 

Lanius  boreaus. 

ta.   black  tipped  with  white;  whi,,Xhf'  "'.''««"''«'';  wing,  a„d 

Zf.  ^"*"'  '^  '"  '°^  '■"""  """  **"  '"""" 

gra-Mned^lMe^v^Vrfea^i;.'"*'  »""  "^'^^r  »«1«  of  .Hck.  „d 

..ot^To.;!:*'  ■""'  '"'  *'"■  "-"  ■'"•.•Po..«i  with  HLcd  brown; 

.'.is  t;t  rcoS^af  r '- '"°"  ----^  -  '- 

fc.  regaining  with  uT  h"  oughout  "r'""""""  °'"^°'"'  » 
their  wanderings,  according tn  1  ^u  ""^"-  '^'y  «'»d 
and  are  not  .LZTi^  Kenttt'  "  '"  "  '''"^''"• 
March  they  retire  to  the  No«h  ,K  u  ""  *''"*"•  I" 
="n,mer  abode  in  the  tl    keft  W  J     "^»  '"'"'  '"'''  "P  "'''' 

%land.  The  nest  [rirtfrCe'^TnT'"""  """^  ^'='' 
fo*  of  a  small  tree  and  on™».-  •  ^^  **  compact,  in  the 
externally  of  dr^eT^J  ^T""'"  i°  ^°  ''PP'-^-'^e.  composed 
feathers.  The  elfTre  T  T'l'^'^'l™"''^'  -"^  well  lined  with 
egg,  are  about  6,   of  a  pale  cinereous  white 
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th'  '  muked  at  the  greater  end  with  ipott  and  itreakt  of 
nifous.  The  period  of  littlng  to  about  15  dayi.  The  young 
appear  early  in  June  or  the  latter  end  of  May. 

The  principal  food  of  thto  ipecief  to  large  iniecu,  »uch  as 
grasshopper*,  crickets,  and  spiders.  With  the  surplus  of  the  . 
former,  at  well  as  small  birds,  he  dtoposes  in  a  very  singular 
manner,  by  impaling  them  upon  thorn*  as  if  thus  providing 
securely  for  a  future  supply  of  provtoion.  In  the  abundance, 
however,  which  surrounds  him  in  the  ample  store-house  of 
Nature,  he  soon  kMes  sight  of  thto  needless  and  sportive  econ- 
omy, and,  like  the  thievtoh  Pie  and  Jay,  he  suffers  hto  forgotten 
store  to  remain  drying  and  bleaching  in  the  elements  till  no 
longer  palauble  or  digestible.  As  thto  little  Butcher,  like  his 
more  common  European  represenutive,  preys  upon  birds, 
theK  impaled  grasshoppen  were  imagined  to  be  lures  to  attract 
hto  victims ;  but  hto  courage  and  rapacity  render  such  snares 
both  useless  and  improbable,  as  he  has  been  known,  with  the 
temerity  of  a  Falcon,  to  follow  a  bird  into  an  open  cage  sooner 
than  lose  hto  quarry.  Mr.  J.  Brown,  of  Cambridge,  informs  me 
that  one  of  these  birds  had  the  boldness  to  attack  two  Canaries 
in  a  cage,  suspended  one  fine  winter's  day  at  the  window.  The 
poor  songsters  in  their  fears  fluttered  to  the  side  of  the  cage, 
and  one  of  them  thrust  hto  head  through  the  bars  of  hto  prison ; 
at  thto  instant  the  wily  Butciier  tore  off  hto  head,  and  left  the 
body  dead  in  the  cage.  The  cause  of  the  accident  seemed 
wholly  mysterious,  till  on  the  following  day  the  bold  hunter 
was  found  to  have  entered  the  room,  through  the  open  window, 
with  a  view  to  despatch  the  remaining  victim ;  and  but  for 
timely  interference  H  would  have  instantly  shared  the  fate  of 
its  companion.  On  another  occasion,  while  a  Mr.  Lock  in  this 
vicinity  was  engaged  in  fowling,  he  wounded  a  Robin,  who 
flew  to  a  little  distance  and  descended  to  the  ground ;  he  soon 
heard  the  disabled  bird  uttering  unusual  cries,  and  on  pproach- 
ing  found  him  in  the  grasp  of  the  Shrike.  He  snatched  up  the 
bird  from  its  devourer ;  but  having  tasted  blood,  it  still  fol- 
lowed, as  if  determined  not  to  relinquish  its  proposed  prey, 
and  only  desisted  from  the  quest  on  receiving  a  mortal  wound 
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C.IIH  a^^*^,;,,.,^'^^'  °;  N'»  England  he  i.  «,„c,i„u 

■ng  .pecie.,  re«,1„ble.  the  diS"°  ;''\'.  "■"'  "' ""  f"''- 
tonge  J  Md  my  friend  Mr  B«,^^  I  '"''"'«  °^«  "(P^'^^'i 
quacking  of  hi.  Duck,  w  th^7h  ^""^  °"»  mimicking  ,he 
decoy  fowl  TT,ey  5;o  imtte"!!'.''"':""'  '°  •>'">  "  .o  . 
inio^ed  that  Jy  .ing  p  e.rwer.h:  ' ,"" '""^  '-" 
v.ew  to  entice  them  into-ight.  foMh°'„°"'"  "'?'•  "  ''»"h  . 
their  prey.  Thi.  fondnew  fe,  j'  LT'^  °'  '""""8  "•'■» 
T'c^m  """^  the  Ju,.  of  ~°"'  "  '"  ''•  '''"'  -"'^ 

Mocki^nL'Ja^Jr^^j^i"  "rH"""  '"''"■'  «- 
Aat  it  i.  difficult  to  dIZS    r^  th,,  specie,  of  Za,/«.. 

hearf  one  (November  .od,  f^  ,.  ^T,  ""."•  ^  ^'^'  '"t*'/ 
w-ble  re^mbling  that  of  he' W^i?''  '"  '  '"^  ""''  «« 
•eason,  and  immedUtely  after  h;.n!  '^"°"'  "'  "">  Prwent 
Catbird.     Like  that  0^,™  '*  ''"'"«^'*  '»  'hat  of  the 

a^  mount,  to  thX^^Tyof^r  U^  '"'''^"  ^^ 
!>«  deceptive  talent  and  mi.lia^^he  l^n  ul  "'  '°  '"'P'"'' 
ihcm  »iu,in  hi,  reach.    Hi,  .»i.„^  '""'•  »o  "  «o  bring 

-d  hi,  gn.cefid,  flo4  Sn,  k  eptt  f".  "'^  "«"'  ^"^  ^' 

The  parent,  and  their  b«L    '^       ""*"=  """t'on. 
">eir  ,ub.i,.ence.  a.nd  r  mat^ .T'  T  '""P^"^  '»  ""«»'  of 
■"^e  boie:  attack,  ev~  S"     X  "t°''=  '"«>"■     T^» 

— .th,uch.,i^^^ag.m^.J- 
fr.  Arthur  ChadhouraVnf  r    T?i  ""^  O"""  ^««ey'- 
"'^ale  ,i„g,  and  de^riU  h'ert""!;-  "'~"M''«  ^^  "a.  heard 
qi-ite  a  mimic."  "  "     »"  unusually  fine  singer  and 

VOL.  I.  _  „ 
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LOGGERHEAD  SHRIKE. 

hASWS  LUDOVlCIANUS. 

CHAii.  Above,  blui.h  aih,  generally  not  moch  paler  on  rump ;  nnder- 
pa^upwe  S  rarely  any  line,  of  gray:  fla"l«  '"g'd  w.d.  gray, 
uZX7li  .id.'o«  heil  black :  wing,  jnd  '"'black  t.pP«d  wjth  wh..e: 
.hite  patch  on  wing.;  outer  tail  feather!  white.    Length  8Ji  to  g}i 

'"Sbtlnguished  from  ««•«/«  by  .mailer  .i«  and  by  the  black  forehead 

"^:I:'"ira':«Srrough.y  made  of  twig,  and  gra».  lined  with  leave. 

"'a^."'"^;  dull  gray  with  green  tint  .potted  with  lUac  and  brown; 
0.95  X  0.70. 

This  species  principally  inhabits  the  wanner  parts  of  the 
United  States,  residing  and  breeding  from  North  Carolina  to 
Florida,  where  I  have  observed  it  likewise  in  winter.  It  was 
also  seen  in  the  table-land  of  Mexico  by  that  enterprising  natu- 
ralist and  collector,  Mr.  Bullock,  and  my  friend  Mr.  T.  Town- 
send  found  it  in  the  Rocky  MounUin  range  and  m  the  temtory 
of  Oregon.  According  to  Audubon  it  affects  the  low  countries, 
being  seldom  met  with  in  the  mountainous  districts. 

Its  habits  are  shy  and  retiring,  and  it  renders  itself  useful, 
and  claims  protection  by  destroying  mice  around  the  planta- 
tion for  which  it  sits  and  watches  near  the  rice-stacks  for 
hours  together,  seldom  failing  of  its  prey  as  soon  as  it  appears. 
Like  most  of  the  genus,  it  is  also  well  satisfied  with  large  in- 
sects, crickets,  and  grasshoppers,  which  like  the  preceding 
species  it  often  impales.  In  the  breeding-season,  according 
to  Dr.  Bachman,  it  has  a  song  which  bears  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  young  Brown  Thresh ;  and  though  very  irregular, 
the  notes  are  not  unpleasing.  At  other  times  its  discordant 
caU  may  almoi'*  be  compared  to  the  creaking  of  a  sign-board 
in  windy  weather;  it  probably  has  also  the  usual  talent  for 
mimicry.  The  pairs  mate  about  March,  at  which  time  the 
male  frequently  feeds  the  female,  and  shows  great  courage  in 
defending  his  nest  from  the  intrusion  of  other  birds.    The  nest 
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a.  according  to  Dr.  Bachman,  usually  made  in  »!,-     .     .. 
of  a  tree  .uch  a,  the  Uve-oak  or  sweTt  ™n,       !  T'  "'"'" 
cedar  rj  to  30  feet  fiom  ^e^^^   Tu'c^  ^"^  T  ' 

food  in  tl,e  intervals.  Tley  ^  Zn^^^^^  ""  °"^ 
Its  manners  resemWe  Sot.  R  t^^  "  *"  '"'^°- 
watcl^fuluntaitesiiteD^"/ """'''''  ■'  »"»  »"«=«  and 
upon  it.  and  strips  fim^^  2  h,.*"""^'  '''•'"  ''  P*"""^ 
birds,  seizing  the  obie"  irmedt.  ^  '<i°  **"  -manner  of  smaU 
seldom  attacks  bir^^;™"!^^^^^^^  '^^\  ^  '^  ^Uws;  but  it 
«  Diros  except  when  previously  wounded 

portio^  J^T'eI'^-^LS' "no^"!  ""^^"^  '«>  *-«  -'he™ 
Illinois,  and  the  Great  Lake,  IT,^  ^u^"'"'  °^>°'  '""'he™ 
em  New  England  and  New  Cnswtk"*'  "''"  ^"'  '"  ■">«"- 


^"  habits  a.  in  appearancHS  ^:SZ:!X^;^^i:^ 


REDSTART. 

SeTOPHAGA   RUnCILLA. 

Char.  Male :  Imtious  blue-black ;  belly  white ;  patch  on  sides  ot 
breast,  basal  half  of  wing-quills  and  of  tail,  orange  red.  Female:  the 
black  of  the  male  replaced  by  olive  brown,  the  red  replaced  by  dull 
yellow.  Young  males  like  female,  but  gradually  changing  to  fall  plumage. 
Bill  and  feet  black.    Length  5  to  5}^  inches. 

Nest.  An  exceedingly  graceful  and  compact  structure  saddled  on  a 
branch,  or  supported  by  forked  twigs  of  a  sapling,  from  5  to  20  feet  from 
the  ground.  It  is  composed  of  a  variety  of  materials,  in  this  region 
most  commonly  of  grass  and  vegetable  fibres  lined  with  fine  grass  or 
horse-hwr.  ...  j     . ,. 

EfS''  4-5!  ■*""  "'''"'  'PO"'''  "chiefly  around  the  larger  end  with 
brown  and  lilac ;  0.65  X  0.50. 

This  beautiful  and  curious  bird  takes  up  its  summer  resi- 
dence in  almost  every  part  of  the  North  American  continent, 
being  found  in  Canada,  in  the  remote  interior  near  Red  River 
in  the  latitude  of  49  degrees,  throughout  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
and  the  maritime  parts  of  Mexico ;  in  all  of  which  vast  coun- 
tries it  familiarly  breeds  and  resides  during  the  mild  season, 
withdrawing  early  in  September  to  tropical  America,  where,  in 
the  perpetual  spring  and  summer  of  the  larger  West  India 
islands,  the  species  again  find  means  of  support.  At  length, 
instigated  by  more  powerful  feelings  than  those  of  ordinary 
want,  the  male,  now  clad  in  his  beautiful  nuptial  livery,  and 
accompanied  by  his  mate,  seeks  anew  the  friendly  but  far 
distant  natal  regions  of  his  race.     In  no  haste,  the  playful 
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he  .5  seen  as  early  as  the  beginnmg  of  Ma^h  ''"'  '".^"'^""^ 
sioner  upon  the  bounty  of  man     Thn.^K  "°  P'^"" 

his  relative  Sylvias,  he  is  fall  r,f  i.f.       .  . ''^^"  s°ade.     Like 
He  does  not.'like  ^he^l^^p  te^thTrn'  ""re- 
proach of  his  insect  ,  -ey,  but  carr^rn^  T  ^="'^'«^'  -P^ 
he  is  seen  flitting  fh^m  bough  tX«horTr°"^'  "^'"• 
the  flying  troop  of  winged  insects  frfm'  1       '""f  P"'^"ing 
tree  in  a  ^ig..ag,  ^^^di^Zl^mZZlT^^^^^ 
whUe  the  clicking  df  the  bill' declares  dIsSly  both  L^h     ' 
and  success.    Then  aliffhfin„  „„           '"""'y  "oth  his  object 
tently  watching  with  htS  ^e^d^  SZ:^  ''^''''  ^■ 
for  an  instant  or  two  flirtincr  lit.!  ?     u             ^'°"8  upon  it 
tail  fro.  Side  to  ^^C:^ ^Sr^^X'Z:^^'^ 
arrow  in  a  new  direction  aft^r  ,1,.  f     u  °"  "''^  ^° 

ered  in  the  distanceTd'  ^orwhtV^.p^JeS  to  b  ''^°^- 
noitnne.     At  first  th?  mai«o  "Ppeared  to  be  recon- 

pursuing  each  olr'  nit  cWeTZT J°r'^^  ^'"^^' 
female  seeks  out  her  preyShesiact^^^'': /"'''•     '^''^ 
her  manners  resembles  thei':;  ^  ''"'  "'"'"«'  ""^  '" 

The  notes  of  the  male,  though  not  possessed  „f  ^  . 
pass   are  highly  musical,  and  at  times  sweet    "d^       "kT 
varied  like  those  of  the  Warblers.     MaTv  of  ^h      ?     "^""^^^^ 
are  mere  trills  of  harmony,  cannot  brLa,  erf  b""'  "  t'' 
Their  song  on  their  first  arrival  ;<=  i  ^  ^"^  ''°'^'- 

greatly  resembles  the  Vrl  ^ITmL     ,T  T'''  ""'^°™'  ^"^ 
VM  v..  .....,„  of  Z  «tS'SSl"'''''°^'r 

uttered  in  a  piercing  and  rather  slendel  tc"e  ^t       TT^' 

— ofthecoL:j'verr^SSfi-^-- 
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have  likewiie  heaid  individuaU  warble  out  a  variety  of  sweet 
and  tender,  trilling,  rather  knid  and  shrill  notes,  so  superior  to 
the  ordinuy  lay  of  incubation  that  the  performer  would 
scarcely  be  supposed  the  same  bird.  On  some  occasions  the 
male  also,  when  angry  or  alarmed,  utters  a  loud  and  snapping 

chirp. 

The  nest  of  this  elegant  Sylvan  Flycatcher  is  very  neat  and 
substantial,  fixed  occasionaUy  near  the  forks  of  a  slender 
hickory  or  beech  sapling,  but  more  generally  fastened  or  agglu- 
tinated to  the  depending  branches  or  twigs  of  the  former ; 
sometimes  securely  seated  amidst  the  stout  footstalks  of  the 
waving  foliage  in  the  more  usual  manner  of  the  delicate  cradle 
of  the  Indian  Tailor  Bird,  but  in  the  deep  and  cool  shade  of  the 
forest,  instead  of  the  blooming  bower.  Both  parents,  but  par- 
ticularly the  male,  exhibit  great  concern  for  the  safety  of  their 
nest,  whether  conUining  eggs  only  or  young,  and  on  its  being 
approached,  the  male  wUl  flit  about  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
invader,  regardless  of  his  personal  safety,  and  exhibiting  unequi- 
vocal marks  of  distress.  The  parents  also,  in  their  soUcitude 
and  fear,  keep  up  an  incessant  'tship  when  their  infant  brood 
are  even  distantly  approached. 

NuttaU  classed  the  Redstart  with  the  Flycatchers,  as  some  of 
its  habits -such  as  darting  from  a  perch,  and  captunng  insects 
while  on  the  wing-  are  typical  of  that  family;  but  the  more  mod- 
Tm  systematist,  class  it  with  the  Wood  Warblers.  It  .s  an  abun- 
dant  summer  resident  of  this  eastern  province,  breedmg  from 
about  the  valley  of  the  Potomac  to  southern  Labrador. 
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HOODED  WARBLER, 

SVLVANM  MIIDATA. 

acroM  forehead  "d  .hroVhtycJrt^ll^lJ^r^^^^^^^  '■"%'""<'  <"  ^="0- 
three  outer  tail-feathers.  Bill  bS  feet  J^lh  ,T  I  *'""  °"  '""  <"' 
male,  but  .ometime,  lacWng  the  black  jn^hJ"^  ^'""''=  ""■""  '" 
olive  and  the  throat  yell™  '      '''"'^'"  »P«:"»''«  the  crown  i, 

graf »  ho'r,lh°j;.  ■"'""  "»'»«'''>"'"  "d  vegetable  fibre,  lined  with 
brow^and  mi::;T77x  ai;''  """""  "■""^  ""'^  "»  '"«"  «d  with 

This  beautifol  and  singularly  marked  summer  sDed«  m™ 
mon  m  the  South,  i,  rarely  seen  to  the  nor^  or^e  7Z 

b.y  t^t  th  ''  "f "  '°  ''"■'=°  °'  ^'  ^-'  I"^i«  pit 
biy  to  pass  the  winter.     At  Savannah,  -n  Georeia    it  arH™. 

from  the  &>uth  about  the  ,oth  of  March.  acSg'to  W^^^' 

n  «  partia,  to  low  and  shady  situations  darkened  li^Ider-' 

wood.  IS  frequent  among  the  cane-brakes  of  Tenne^ennH 

engaged  m  the  pursuit  of  winged  insects.     WhUe  Z.^'^ 
^oyed.  ■  now  and  then  utter,  three  loud,  and  not  unSsicTl 
very  lively  notes,  resembling  the  words,  to«  te«  "S' 
In  Its  simple  song  and  general  habits  it  therefor,  much  «^m 
bles  the  summer  Yellow  Bird.     Its  neat  anH  .„ 
isgenerally  fixed  in  the  fork  of  a  strCC^^^Zt^t 
of  moss  and  flax,  lined  with  hair,  and  sometimes  fSthe^^ 

.hf grti^d. ""  ^^•"'  -"''■  ^^'^  ''"'^^'  =p-  --d: 

s~'?e'S^et  ^"^VLl^.-^^^^^^^^^         ^-  ■•-  ««u.ar 
breedine  near  ClevpUnH    nk-         j   •      ^'      ''  '"**  **<=■>  found 
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WILSON'S  WARBLER. 


wilson's  black  cap. 
Sylvania  pusilla. 

Char.  Above,  olive ;  crown  black  ;  Corehead,  cheeks,  and  entire 
under  parts  yellow.  Female  and  young  duller,  and  black  cap  often 
obscure,  sometimes  lacking.    Length,  4^  to  5  inches. 

Nist,  On  the  ground,  in  a  bushy  swamp,  or  on  branch  of  low  bush  ; 
of  twigs  and  vegetable  fibre  lined  with  moss  or  fine  grass. 

Eggit    4"^  i  white  spotted  with  brown  and  lavender ;  0.60  X  0.50. 

This  remarkable  species  of  sylvan  Flycatcher  was  first  ob- 
served by  Wilson  in  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  as  a  transitory 
bird  of  passage.  Audubon  has  noticed  it  in  I.abrador  and 
Newfoundland,  where  it  was  breeding,  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
in  the  State  of  Maine.  He  also  saw  it  in  his  way  to  Texas 
early  in  April.  It  begins  to  migrate  from  Newfoundland  about 
the  middle  of  August,  and  is  seen  in  Maine  in  October.  Mr. 
Townsend  and  myself  had  the  pleasure  of  observing  the  arrival 
of  the  little  cheerful  songsters  in  the  wilds  of  Oregon  about  the 
first  week  of  May,  where  these  birds  commonly  take  up  their 
summer  residence,  and  seem  almost  the  counterpart  of  our 
brilliant  and  cheerful  Yellow  Birds  {Sylvia  astiva),  tuning 
their  lay  to  the  same  brief  and  lively  ditty,  like  'tsh  'tsh  'tsh 
tshta,  or  something  similar ;  their  call,  however,  is  more  brief 


WILSON'S  WARBLER 

109 

and  less  loud.   Thev  Mr.  ~.u     , 

in  bushes  more  thw^ree^    "       ,'"r''°'^""'"»P'«°«'.  kept 
bordered  the  Colum^irb^^C^I^^H'  ",/'*  '""=""'  *'>-'> 
&re,  and  only  varying  thdrln^**      '^"'"'"^  ""=''  '"»<« 
earnest  .arble.  ly  fhe      th  "^f  ZTh  '"  "*  °^""''"«'  -<> 
■ng  their  full-i,edged  young  thoLh?  ^r"""  '"'^^''y  ^"d- 
'6th  of  the  same  momh  contaS      *"  '"""'^  "^  "'''  °"  '^e 
cing  incbation.    TT,e  nest  wal  Hf  V^'  ""^  J"«  =°'n"'en. 
bush,  laid  very  adroitly  "t™?  '"^""''  "^"^  ''"^"  "'vice 
mass  of  old  moss  ( i^l")   that  h^d  11^'  T"  ""  ''^'=''^-'^' 
It  was  made  chiefly  of  ground  „        ^*""'  '^^°'"  "  '«'  above, 
lining  of  d;y.  4.  slenZ   „r"s     ^f^^r  ^' *""  ^  "'•^'' 
proached,  went  off  slvlv    n.nf  ,      '   '*"'^'^'  "ben   ap- 

mouse.  The  eggs  arT  v;rv  "im" f  "'.  "'  «"""''  ''''«'' 
Vellow  Bird,  spZ^^lZZof  '°,  "r"  °'  '"'  ^"■"■"" 
to  be  disposed  in  a  ring  a,  the  1°  ^^'"'  •'™*"'  '"<="ned 
Audubon  in  a  nest  which  L  fT'"''''^  °'^"«<1  by  Mr. 
^'^a.«r.  also  made  ottstSd;:  L^^^"'  ^-^^  '»  ' 

Wilson's  Black  Can  Is  a 
resident  of  northern  New  e7^Z' '^^"^^  not  common,  summer 
United  States.     It  is  not  ,,„  '  b«eding  chiefly  north  of  the 

?nd  fairly  common  a"  a  mi^^^SHr;  I  "-e  MaritiJle  Province, 
■"Ontario,  though  abu„da^'^i„"'ohP, '  ^,°"««al,  *""  ■■"  ""'X  ««" 
Minnesota.  ' '"  ""'o-  and  reported  as  breeding  in 

'^'  '/'anual-  by  Nuttall,  who  alletd  t^t"'''  «'™"  »  P'»«  in 
Not  having  been  found  by  any  of  le  ^^  "  .'""  "'^  'Peeies. 
ha^  been  omitted  from  many  re«m  works  r?*^""  °'"^"""'  " 
"hypothetical  list "  by  the  A   OV  "  ""  P'a«d  on  the 

brought  forward  by  Ridgewav  in  h^T;'"'' '"'"«'»  been  again 
that  he  saw  it  i„  New  JeTsev  ^i' d,fh'      "iST'-"     ^"'"n  stfted 
'ucky,   and  Nuttall's  i.aS^ief  „tt  "  '  M  ""^  l'"*  """^  '"  ^en 
l"rds  were  seen  by  Nuttall  only  "«  the  ,  'l"""'"*-     ^s  the 

probable  they  were  the  younL  of  the  v  '^''™/"' °*  winter,"  it  is 
northern  breeding  species        ^  '  ^^"  °^  =<""«  of  the  more 


BLUE-GRAY  GNATCATCHER. 

POUOFTIIA  CERULEA. 

Chak.  Male:  above,  bluish  gray,  darker  on  head,  paler  on  nimpi 
forehead  and  line  over  the  eye  black ;  beneath,  pale  bluiah  white ;  wingi 
dusky;  tail  longer  than  the  body,  the  outer  feathers  partly  white.  Fe- 
male :  similar  to  the  male,  but  lacking  the  black  on  head.  Length  ^H 
to  5  inches. 

Mit.  A  graceful,  cup-shaped  structure,  saddled  on  limb  of  a  tree  15 
or  20  feet  from  the  ground ;  composed  of  felted  plant  fibre  ornamented 
externally  with  lichens  and  lined  with  feathers. 

£gp.    if-y,  bluish  white,  speckled  with  bright  brown)  ass  X  "MS- 

But  for  the  length  of  the  tail,  this  would  tank  among  the 
most  diminutive  of  birds.  It  is  a  very  dexterous,  lively  insect- 
hunter,  and  keeps  commonly  in  the  tops  of  tall  trees;  its 
motions  are  rapid  and  incessant,  appearing  always  in  quest  of 
its  prey,  darting  from  bough  to  bough  with  hanging  wings  and 
elevated  tail,  uttering  only  at  times  a  feeble  song  of  /see  tsee  tsee, 
scarcely  louder  than  the  squeak  of  a  mouse.  It  arrives  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  from  the  South  about  the  middle  of  April, 
and  seldom  passes  to  the  north  of  the  States  of  New  York  and 
Ohio,  though  others,  following  the  course  of  the  large  rivers,  pen- 
etrate into  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Arkansas.  Its  first  visits 
are  paid  to  the  blooming  willows  along  the  borders  of  water- 
courses, and  besides  other  small  insects  it  now  preys  on  the 
troublesome  mosquitoes.  About  the  beginning  of  May  it  forms 
its  nest,  which  is  usually  fixed  among  twigs,  at  the  height  of  :o, 
or  sometimes  even  50,  feet  from  the  ground,  near  the  summit 


BLUIWllUy  CNATCATCHBR.  ,7, 

^VX?;  J. t.J'^°iJ«J»  -tcriab.  «ch  „  the 
«o«».  fen.  down.  «d  theXfil^" '•'"'"•  "'"■'"''  "°- 

this  fiaU  nwt  the  Cow  T>»n^^"'"*"'  "^"^  "'he™.    In 

nunes.    In  thi.  case  «  wi.T.u  ^      "ffectionate  and  pigmy 

probably  convey^  ^X  the  p^ntt^„t^"""'  '^^  «<»  =» 
lender  c«dle,  which^wouldTo^be  atlet  '1  ^""."^  '"'<^ 
or  receive  the  body  of  the  inti^der  ""'^  **"  ""^ht 


^-b^u^rTol^-Sl!^',"^  ^V"  «,u....,y«„,-.,., 
audible  un,e„  „„,  i.  q'ui.e^rTht  ."i"""  ^°"""'  »  *»  "^  ^ 


YELLOW-BREASTED  CHAT. 

ICIERU    VIRENS. 

Char.  Above,  olive ;  lores  black ;  throat  and  breast  rich  yellow ; 
belly  white.     Length  7  to  8  inches. 

Ntsl.  In  a  thicket  2  or  3  feet  from  the  ground  j  of  dried  leaves,  strips 
of  bark,  or  grass  lined  with  fine  grass  or  fibres. 

Egjl,,  3-4;  white,  with  pink  tint,  tpottcd  with  brown  and  lilac ;  ago 
X  0.70. 

This  remarkable  bird  is  another  summer  resident  of  the 
United  States  which  passes  the  winter  in  tropical  America, 
being  found  in  Guiana  and  Brazil,  so  that  its  migrations  prob- 
ably extend  indifferently  into  the  milder  regions  of  botl\ 
hemispheres.  Even  the  birds  essentially  tropical  are  still 
known  to  migrate  to  different  distances  on  either  side  the 
equator,  so  essential  and  necessary  is  this  wandering  habit  to 
almost  all  the  feathered  race. 

The  Icteria  arrives  in  Pennsylvania  about  the  first  week  in 
May,  and  does  not  usually  appear  to  proceed  farther  north  and 
east  than  the  States  of  New  York  or  Connecticut.  To  the 
west  it  is  found  in  Kentucky,  and  ascends  the  Ohio  to  the 
borders  of  Lake  Erie.  In  the  distant  interior,  however,  near 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  towards  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas, 
this  bird  was  observed  by  Mr.  'Say,  and  Mr.  Townsend  saw  it 


YELLOW-BREASTED  CHAT.  ,7, 

«  «x,n  „  U.e  only  br^",tfir'  '^/  "l''*'"'  "f  Augu.,,  o, 
diium  journey.  "'"*  ""  ""''^  •»  •«d«rtake  thei, 

he  become,  jealous'of  hi,  «  '.h'"  °f '"  =°"«''"»"". 
intrusion.  «;olding  all  ^holvZj'^^  ""^  """"  ""'  '"" 
uncouth  tone,  very  difficult  .0  H,-^  "  ""^"^  °^  '^'^  ""'i 
a  whUtling.  in  whiTh  c"e°b'rm'a^  °'  ""',""'■  ""P'  ^-^ 
but  seldom  within  siehr  HU  '^  ^  '"'"''  '°  approach, 

consunt  and  rapfd  expressly  T"""'  "V"'''  °^^'"'°'»  »« 
unseen,  his  voice  Irfro"', °^  ""'^V'"^  '"'^'"yj  and  still 
Some  of  these  note,  timUe' the'  l7 1"  """'^^  ""^  "''=^«- 
«ying  duck,  at  first  loud  ^Vpfd  TJ'?"\°'  "?  "'"^^  °'  '^ 
•^  end  in  single  notes.  A  sucSon  "f  ,".'"*  ""  *^^  '^™ 
heard,  some  like  the  barkinrnf  *""  '°""  "=  "°* 

of  hollow,  guttur^  uncoZ  ^°""«.  ^"''P'"'  *'"'  '^  -^^ety 
^ndtermiL~cJonTv  h  '"""k'  '^'''"'""^  '"^P^^'^d. 
a  cat.  but  hoaxer  rrnn*^.  by  something  like  the  mewing  of 

•he  ;oung,  hrvT:;rt"r:c:;:e:"7ii'r''^"'^"'^^^ 

uttered  with  vehempr.  /-""ence.     All   these  notes   are 

^oduUtionsVtTpSn^at  ^r.  Ketn^^""' 

IcS  be'L"  loti^r''  "k^*""'  '^^  """"'^  °f  May.  the 
bush,  in  an  ,„ terla  dli'"/.  '  °"'  '^""""""'^  '"  '^  "ramble- 
feet  from  th  ^und  T^e'  "  ""''  °'  '""'''  '^^'-  *  °'  5 
period  of  I.  df^^  and  ll  T"^  '''  ''"'<=''^d  '"  ^be  short 
in  June.  WhHe  the  femS  *'.""'  ^•'°"  "«=  ^^-""d  week 
still  more  loud  aid  itcTs  am  n''  "'  t""  °'""=  ™^'^  -« 
■md  at  times  mount    mtr^  r""         ''  ^"""^ealment, 

mounts  mto  the  air  almost  perpendicularly  30 
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or  40  feet,  with  hit  legi  hanging  dowo,  and  detceilding  u  he 
tote,  by  repeated  jerki,  he  aeenri  to  be  in  a  paroxytm  of  feai 
and  anger.  The  unial  mode  ol  flying  it  not,  however,  different 
from  that  of  other  birds. 

The  (bod  of  the  Icteria  contitU  of  beetles  and  other  shelly 
insecU;  and  as  the  summer  advances,  they  feed  on  various 
kinds  of  berries,  Uke  the  Flycatchers,  and  seem  particularly 
fond  of  whortleberries.  They  are  frequent  through  the  Middle 
Sutes,  in  hedges,  thickets,  and  near  rivulett  and  wattry 
situations. 

This  Chat  is  now  found  regularly  in  Connecticut  and  northern 
Ohio,  and  sparingly  In  Massachusetts.  A  few  examples  have  been 
taken  In  New  Hampshire  and  southern  Ontario. 


YELLOW-THROATED  VIREO. 
Vduco  ruvmoNS. 

Cha».  Above,  rich  oHve,  shading  to  sihjr  r»T  on  th*  '"■P!  I'™ 
acrou  the  forehead  and  around  the  eyei  yellow ;  throat  and  breast  rirh 
yellow  i  belly  white,  lidea  ahaded  with  pale  olive ;  wings  dusky  with  two 
white  bart)  tail  duakjr,  the  {eathera  edged  with  white.  Length  5  to  6 
inches. 

Mjt.  In  wooda  or  orchard;  auapended  bom  fork  of  branch  J  to  30 
(wt  from  the  ground  (usually  about  10  feet) ;  a  graceful  and  compact 
st.'ucture  of  graaa  and  strips  of  bark  covered  with  lichens  and  lined  with 
grass  or  pine  needles. 

£.«'■  }~S :  white  with  roseate  tint,  thickly  spotted  '  >und  the  large 
end  with  shades  of  brown ;  0.80  X  0.60. 

This  spetiies  of  Vireo,  or  Warbling  Flycatcher,  visits  the 
Middle  and  Northern  Sutes  of  the  Union  about  the  beginning 
of  May  or  as  soon  as  his  insect  food  allows  him  a  means  of 
subsistence.  He  resides  chiefly  in  the  forests,  where  he  hunts 
his  tiny  prey  among  the  high  branches ;  and  as  he  shiiU  from 
twig  to  twig  in  restless  pursuit,  he  often  relieves  his  toil  with  a 
somewhat  sad  and  indolent  note,  which  he  repeats,  with  some 
variation,  at  short  intervals.  This  song  appears  like  '^reea 
'freed,  etc.,  and  it  sometimes  finishes  with  a  complaining  call 


VnXOW-THROATED  VIREO.  ,75 

^n  different  tone.  „  they  „e  repewed.  bn  though  u««U, 

genenll,  pleuin,.   In  other  reipect.  they  cowiderablv  reKm^ 
We  the  «,n,  of  the  Red-Eyed  Wubling  Fly^^h"  In^,^ 

w«ble  with  the  loud,  eneigeUc  note*  of  the  Utter-  uidX^ 

rendered  peculurly  agreeable,  u  nearly  .U  the  »n«te™  of 
^e  grove  «e  now  Peking  .  .ilent  Aelter  f™™  the^Try  "eat 
In  the  warmest  weather  the  lay  of  thi.  bird  i.  indeed  SS 
..rong  and  hvely ;  wd  hi.  u.ually  long-drawn,  alm^tSSe 

echomg  and  .mpreuive  mu.ical  cadence,  appearing  Uke  a 
ronuntac  ^d  tender  reve^r  of  delight.  TT^e  Z  not  Smct 
jnce^ant  heard  from  thi.  «,vi„g  .yjvan  min«^'r^edTn 
bar,  nearly  a.  follow.;  ^i ^r.d /r,o.; ^aif  *reo.;7Z!^, 

When  unuted,  he  utten  a  very  loud  and  hoar«  mLin.^ 
pra,,kpraigH     A.  «o„,  howeverTa.  the  warm  ^aTher  Sn! 

o  d.chne,  and  the  bu,i„e„  of  incubation  is  finished,  aC 
the  begwnmg  of  Augu,t.  thi,  «d  and  slow  but  inteus^J 
oT'r  nearly  cease,  hi,  song,  a  few  feeble  fare^eU  n7ef 
only  bemg  heard  to  the  first  week  in  September. 

beS'fi.r"^,'"'"  *'  ""  °'  ^^  8"""'  ^O"""""*  •  very 
beautiful  pendulous  nest  about  3  inches  deep  and  \^aZ 

diameter     One.  which  I  now  more  particu  Jy  7L^Q  '^ 

^spended  from  the  forked  twig  of  an'oak  in  the  n  ^ndgh 

irmly  all  round  the  curving  twigs  by  which  it  is  supported- 
Uie  stoutest  external  material,  or  skeleton  of  the  C  u 

o?°he  riSo7'^rT"^  by  coarse  thread,  and  smaU  ma^i 
itjL  t^l^  ""''  ""•  °^  "^^  ^■^o""  °f  We  moth" 

h  It.  .T*  *''*  "''"^  "■'"'"^  "«  "ISO  blended  fine 
blades  of  dry  grass.    The  inside  is  thickly  bedded  wfth  thi 
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last  material  and  fine  root- fibres;  but  the  finishing  layer,  as  if 
to  preserve  elasticity,  is  of  ratl.er  coarse  grass-stallis.  Exter- 
nally the  nest  is  coated  over  with  green  lichen,  attached  very 
artfully  by  slender  strings  of  caterpillars'  silk,  and  the  whole 
afterwards  tied  over  by  almost  invisible  threads  of  the  same,  so 
as  to  appear  as  if  glued  on ;  and  the  entire  fabric  now  resem- 
bles an  accidental  knot  of  the  tree  grown  over  with  moss. 

The  food  of  this  species  during  the  summer  is  insects,  but 
towards  autumn  they  and  their  young  feed  also  on  various 
small  berries.  About  the  middle  of  September  the  whole  move 
off  and  leave  the  United  States,  probably  to  winter  in  tropical 
America. 

Nuttall  followed  the  older  authors  in  naming  the  forest  as  the 
favorite  haunt  of  this  species.  Later  observers  consider  that  it 
frequents  orchards  and  fields  quite  as  much  as  the  woods,  and  it  is 
reported  as  common  in  the  gardens  near  Boston. 

It  occurs  in  southern  New  England  and  the  Middle  States  as 
far  west  as  Iowa,  and  in  .Manitoba,  where  it  is  common.  It  has 
not  been  found  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  but  is  common  near 
Montreal  and  in  Ontario. 


BLUE-HEADED  VIREO. 

SOLITARY  VIREO. 
ViREO  SOLrTARIUS. 

Cha».  Above,  bright  olive ;  line  from  nostril  to  and  around  the  eyes 
whitish  ;  crown  and  sides  of  head  bluish  ash  ;  beneath,  white,  sides  and 
flanks  shaded  with  olive  and  yellow;  wings  dusky  with  two  bars  of 
yellowish  white ;  tail  dusky,  feathers  edged  with  white.  Length  5  to  6 
inches. 

Nist.  Suspended  from  fork  of  branch  of  low  tree  or  bush  ;  composed 
of  grass  or  vegetable  fibre,  ornamented  with  moss  or  lichens,  lined  with 
^rass  and  plant  down. 

Eggs.  Creamy  white,  spotted,  in  wreath  around  larger  end,  with  bright 
brown;  0.80  X  0.50. 

This  is  one  of  the  rarest  species  of  the  genus,  and  from 
Georgia  to  Pennsylvania  seems  only  as  a  straggler  or  acci- 
dental visitor. 


BLUE-HEADED  VIREO.  ,.- 

inJir  ^i;^  — f  s:™  T  T'  --'  ^'°- 

the  tops  of  the  canes  or  Z  busTe's  ll  Z  T"  .'''^°"'* 
moni,  seen  hopping  i„  ..J^^t,  ^^nT'S^  '\  ^ "^ 
of  insects  and  berries  Its  fliaKf  i.  ''^°';'^'  *'  •  '>  consists 
agitated.  According  to  S.  £Ua'"'"  '  "^  "'"°"-"<l 
coming  more  abundant  in  South  CaTdinr  wherVTt  T  '" 
from  about  the  middle  nf  p.i,  '""ua,  wnere  it  remains 

.0  the  wood       "  hia  swttTnT  ,'°  '}''  °'  ''"<=''•  ''«P'»8 
notes,  heard  at  a  lotideX  d^nL"'  ""«  °'  ''^"^  ^  '^°- 

wholi^ilitrorhSnSiftL?  r.°^''^  ^'-<^^  ^'"-t 

us  the  plainti  e  deliberate  wafbt  oft"  "'  "'  ''"'^  """"-^ 
bv  Wilsnn      Tfo       '°^'^'*  *"'''e  of  this  species,  first  noticed 

^-<^/,  etc..  of  .riatte  Ind  r«  '''""''  ""^  "''^"'"■' 
its  tones.     It  da^ed  r.^rf„        f ":  7;f  f"^  '"e  former  in 

engaged  in  quest  of  food  now  and  h^n^  ''  '"'"""""^ 
rival.  The  nest  of  this  bi^  uLde  i"  inTe  '  "'''  ""= 
as  that  of  the  F,r.o  o^wa.eus  On7ZiilT"r-  T"'"' 
suspended  from  the  forked  twig  of  the  ^dcLT  .'"' 

ten  feet  from  the  ground      Th-     t   T     "^•'-''*^'  »t  about 

^J'/"*^)   to  resemble  the  branch  on  which  It  w^hu„r 
here  and  there  were  also  a  few  r.f  fKo     u'l  ""^' 

«pen  but  shady.  ^'  ""^"°"'  '^  "''"^'  *«" 

4lind;\„'d^f^LrspS„rsi^ 

north  to  Hudson's  Bay.  ™a  ^e  bild  t\^"^I^  .^""'"'  "«• 
■noes  and  in  Quebec,  tLugh  "0^0"  in'gr'.:  Xl^T'  ""^■ 

VOL.  I.  —  12 


WHITE-EYED  VIREO. 

ViREO  NOVEBORACENSIS. 

Char.  Above,  olive,  shading  to  ash  on  hind  neck  and  ramp ;  line 
from  nostril  to  and  around  eyes,  yellow ;  beneath,  white,  duller  on  throat 
and  breast ;  sides  shaded  with  yellow ;  wings  and  tail  dusky ;  wing-bars 
yellow ;  iris  white  in  the  adult.    Length  about  5  inches. 

Nat.  Suspended  from  forked  twig  of  low  bush  in  a  thicket,  some, 
times  on  edge  of  swamp;  composed  of  various  materials,  —grass,  twigs, 
etc.,  —  ornamented  with  moss  and  lichens,  and  lined  with  grass,  etc. 

Egp.  3-5 ;  white,  spotted  around  larger  end  with  brown ;  0.75  X  0.55. 

This  interesting  little  bird  appears  to  be  a  constant  resident 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States;  as,  on  the  12  th  of  Jan- 
uary, I  saw  them  in  great  numbers  near  Charleston,  S.  C, 
feeding  on  the  wax-myrtle  berries,  in  company  with  the  Yellow- 
Rumped  Sylvias.  At  this  season  they  were  silent,  but  very 
familiar,  descending  from  the  bushes  when  whistled  too,  and 
peeping  cautiously,  came  down  close  to  me,  looking  about  with 
complacent  curiosity,  as  if  unconscious  of  any  danger.  In  the 
last  week  of  February,  Wilson  already  heard  them  singing  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Georgia,  and  throughout  that  month  to 
March,  I  saw  them  in  the  swampy  thickets  nearly  every  day, 
so  that  they  undoubtedly  reside  and  pass  the  winter  in  the 
maritime  parts  of  the  Southern  States.  The  arrival  of  this 
little  unsuspicious  warbler  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  England 
is  usually  about  the  middle  of  April  or  earlier.  On  the  12th 
of  March  I  first  heard  his  voice  in  the  low  thickets  of  West 
Florida.  His  ditty  was  now  simply  ssU  (with  a  whistle)  wi 
wUte  witte  wi-wA  (the  first  part  very  quick).  As  late  as  in 
the  first  week  in  May  I  observed  a  few  stragglers  in  this  vicinity 


WHJTE-EVED  VIREO,  ,-g 

peeping  thraugh  the  bushes;  and  in  the  latter  end  of  the 

often  repeated  near  to  his  faithful  mate  while  confined  to 
her  nest,  was  hke  •tsM/p^e.-wd-say.  tsKippewee-wuTJs-sTv 
sweetly     h.stled,  and  with  a  greater  compass  oT^oke  S 

Srz^,  "£  '"'= """  '^^'^^  ^™'"  "-^  --f " 

rn«  r.K  "«  "  ^"■"^"■nes  Changed  two  or  three 

times  n  the  course  of  twenty  minutes;  and  i  have  he" d  the 
following  phrases :  'at,  tshipp^at  '^urr.  tshippe^at  S  a 
another  time,  'tshipeway  '/she  o  et  '1.1,,,.     X  T 

.he  iittle  performed  had^ht;ed"hf:tng  t^.jT::  jj 
tT^  wuh  a  guttural  trill,  as  usual,  at  thf  last  syllabr^He 
soon,  however,  varied  his  lay  to  'wh.p  u  ^o,  «,„,  4  las  syJa! 
ble  but  one  considerably  lengthened  and  clearly  ;histled  Sch 
were  the  captious  variations  of  this  little  quaint  and  pecultly 

vared  On  the  6th  of  October  I  still  heard  one  of  these  wan 
dennghttle  minstrels,  who  at  intervals  had  for  sev  ral  wiek 
vsited  the  garden,  probably  in  quest  of  berries.  hL  Ihort 
quamt,  and  more  guttural  song  was  now  ame-.ait  "proS 

the  Wh.te-Eyed  V.reo  still  lingered  around  Cambridge  and 
on  the  margin  of  a  pond,  surrounded  by  weeds  and  w«to,;s^e 
was  activ-Iy  employed  in  gleaning  up  insects  and  the  S 
and  now,  with  a  feebler  tone  of  voiced  warbled  with  uncom^n' 
sweetness  wholly  different  from  his  usual  strain,  soundTngTome 
Unng  Ike  the  sweet  whisperings  of  the  Son^  Span^w  at  The 
present  season  and  was  perhaps  an  attempt  atTmfclT 
Occasionally,  also,  he  blended  in  his  harsher,  scolZ  „ 
querulous  mewing  call.  ».oiaing,  or 

This  species,  like  the  rest,  build  commonly  a  nenril 

suspended  by  the  upper  edge  of  the  twHSfonrir 
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bend,  often  of  the  smilax  or  green  briar  vine.  In  the  Middle 
States  they  often  raise  2  broods  in  the  season,  generally  make 
choice  of  thorny  thickets  for  their  nest,  and  show  much  con- 
cern when  it  is  approached,  descending  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  intruder,  looking  down  and  hoarsely  mewing  and  scolding 
with  great  earnestness.  This  petulant  display  of  irritability  is 
also  continued  when  the  brood  are  approached,  though  as  large 
and  as  active  as  their  vigilant  and  vociferous  parents.  In  the 
Middle  States  this  is  a  common  species,  but  in  Massachusetts 
rather  rare.  Its  food,  like  the  rest  of  the  Vireos,  is  insects 
and  various  kinds  of  berries,  for  the  former  of  which  it  hunts 
with  great  agility,  attention,  and  industry. 

"  Eastern  United  States,  west  to  the  Rockies,  south  in  winter  to 
Guatemala,"  is  usually  given  as  the  habitat  of  this  species.  It  has 
been  seen  rarely  north  of  southern  New  England,  and  only  one 
example  has  been  taken  in  New  Brunswick,  though  Mr.  J.  M. 
Jones  considers  it  fairly  common  in  portions  of  Nova  Scotia. 
There  is  no  authentic  report  of  its  occurrence  in  Ontario,  but  Mr. 
McUwraith  thinks  it  may  yet  be  found  there. 


Note Mr.  William  Brewster  has  lately  described  the  Key 

West  Virko  (  K  noveioracensis  maynardi)  as  a  larger  bird  than 
the  type  and  of  duller  color,  the  yellow  paler. 

Bell's  Nxkeo  {Vireo  hellii),  a  bird  of  much  the  same  appearance 
and  habits  as  the  White-eyed,  is  found  in  the  prairie  districts  of 
Illinois  and  Iowa.  It  ranges  thence  to  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Rockies, 


WARBLING  VIREO. 

VnjEO  GILVtre. 

Char.  Above,  grayish  olive  brighter  on  the  rump,  shading  to  ashy  on 
the  head ;  beneath,  huffy  white,  flanks  and  sides  tinged  with  olive  yellow. 
Length  5  to  5M  Inches. 

Nest.  In  open  pasture  or  shaded  street,  suspended  (rem  fork  of  a 
high  branch ;  composed  of  grass  and  vegetable  £brc,  and  lined  with  fin  j 
grass. 

^!iS'-  3-4  i  white,  spotted,  chiefly  about  the  larger  end,  with  brown ; 
075  X  0.55. 


WARBLING  VIREO.  ,g, 

This  sweetest  and  most  constant  warblw  .,(•  .k    r 
lending  his  northern  mierati  n,T  .k         i       '''*  *°""'  "" 

along  the  coast  of  the  ScTo  ^,'1^°°'°'°  °' ''^'^''  '^^ 
ical  America  in  Ppn„    ■  Oregon,  arrives  from  tiop- 

like  that  of  thTNltinL^  ^  f  '"'^  ^  ^^''y-  "'^  "^"y. 
sweet  melody  of  hfvo°e'  ,"  '^  '"'  ■^''°™^'^'  ''"'  ">e 
surpasses  artf  the  Id  e^Ti^rf '  f '"  "  ""^'"^  "'"^"^ 
from  the  rising  dawn  o^daHo  ti^S^t^'-P""^''  <""  "'''en 
vigorous  even  during  the  X  ht.  T  ^^  "^  '^""8'  ''"'I 
birds  are  still,  givef  addiS.  f  "°°°'  "^"^  """^  °">" 
While  chanting  forth  S^l'^r"'''  '°  '""  ""'^  ^°<=^i«- 

species  is  almost  wholly  confined  tA  .^^""^^Ivania,  the 

rihVs      T.  :„        ■  ^  connned  to  our  villages,  and  even 

TrjzScZir'' "  ^^  -ds!butfi^r 

visible  JSn,  secured  tmT  ""^  "^V  ^■"-' - 
heard  to  cheer  fh^T  T  ^°^""^'  °f  "^^  forest,  is 

AsTateltheL    fn     K  "r"*^  """"^e  with  his  untiring  song 

>s  it  were,  faintly  warbkd   a  n,l     "">  "°"""8  ^"n.  I  heard. 

".te .  tad  „ppj,,  ,i,h  h  ux^  "It;  r 

these  airy  cradle-  at  n,.  .  "^^'^  ^«™  one  of 

a-ry  cradle,  at  the  veo^  summit  of  one  of  the  most  gigan- 
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tic,  more  than  loo  feet  from  the  ground.  At  other  times  they 
are  not  more  than  50  to  70  feet  high.  The  only  nest  I  hafe 
been  able  to  examine  was  made  externally  of  flat  and  dry 
sedge -grass  blades,  for  which,  as  I  have  observed,  are  occa- 
sionally substituted  strings  of  bass.  These  dry  blades  and 
strips  are  confined  and  tied  into  the  usual  circular  form  by 
caterpillars'  silk,  blended  with  bits  of  wool,  silk-weed  lint,  and 
an  accidental  and  sparing  mixture  of  vernal  grass  tops  and  old 
apple-blossoms.  It  was  then  very  neatly  lined  with  the  small 
flat  blades  of  the  meadow  grass  called  Foa  comprtssa. 

This  species  is  rather  uncommon  in  the  Maritime  Provinces 
excepting  near  the  Maine  border  in  New  Brunswick,  and  in  the 
more  southern  portions  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  fairly  common  in 
southern  Quebec,  and  abundant  in  Ontario.  In  parts  of  New 
England  and  the  Middle  States  it  is  a  common  summer  resident. 
At  i.e  West  it  ranges  north  to  the  fur  countries. 


RED-EYED   VIREO. 

ViREO  OUVACEUS. 

Chak.  Above,  bright  olive,  rrown  ashy;  white  line  over  eyes;  iris 
ruby  red  ;  beneath,  white  faintly  tinged  with  dull  olive  on  sides;  wings 
and  tail  dusky.     I.eiigth  l^^  to  6>^  inches. 

Nest.  In  an  open  pasture  or  along  margin  of  field ;  suspended  from 
fork  of  an  upper  branch ;  composed  of  grass  and  vegeuble  fibre,  and 
lined  with  fine  grass,  etc. 

Egp.  3-5 !  *•>'"=  (sometimes  with  a  faint  pink  tint)  spotted  sparingly, 
around  larger  end,  with  dull  brown  ;  0.80  X  0.55. 

These  common  and  indefatigable  songsters  appear  to  inhabit 
every  part  of  the  American  continent,  from  Labrador  to  the 
large  tropical  islands  of  Jamaica  and  St.  Domingo ;  they  are 
likewise  resident  in  the  mild  tableland  of  Mexico.  Those 
individuals  who  pass  the  summer  with  us,  however,  migrate  to 
the  wanner  regions  at  the  commencement  of  winter,  as  none 
are  found  at  that  season  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 
The  Red-Eyed  Vireo  arrives  in  Pennsylvania  late  in  April,  and 
in  New  England  about  the  beginning  of  May.     It  inhabits  the 


shady  forests  or  taU  frees 


RED-EYED  VIREO. 


l«3 

vUWes.wheTelM^^^dTelvTH*"'^™'.'"'*  **  ""b-rbs  of 
•inued,  with  little  interS,  fo   Z?Ti.r'  **  °'''°  «">- 
■t  darts  and  pries  among  the  thkkS      ""  "  '  """'  « 
and  smaU  caterpilUn,.     From  rLv^    ?  *•""*  "^  *«»«='' 
the  most  distinguished  warbkr  of  ^^^  T         """"  ^"«"«  "  ^^ 
aU  the  other  birds  have^IcoL       .    °""'  '"'*  '''''°  "J-nost 
-ith  unabated  vigor     Ev^Tthrfi  ""r  T "  "'  ^^  "«"" 
eaed  by  the  feebk  mys  of  thl   *    ^^  "'  P"'"*^''  »""  «"-" 
»•>&  and  plaintively  Junes  a  &r^'„  t  k"^'  '^^">'  "^'^^  Ws 
summer  notes  are  uttered  In^!     °  •"''  """^^  *°°ds.    His 
syllables,  and  have  somethii^  in  fH  'T^"^  •""  °f  «  »'  3 
the  Thrush  or  Amera!.  Z        .  ""  '*'  "«=  ''""P'^  lay  of 

sWy  comme„ces™ng  ''k^te?''  T'  ""^'"^  "-^ 
the  same  expressions;  but  his  ?o„«  "  '  "'"'  '^  ^^'=''  "^ 
well  as  mellow  and  melod Lu^^  I  ke  he  """'^  """"tonous  as 
moist  and  dark  summer  w^',ht\t  ««  of  the  Vireos.  In 
continued,  untiring  warble  of  et  '  '"  *"""*  '°  ^  ""^ 
most  populous  and  noisy  streets  ofTlt  '^f'"!'';  «°d  in  the 
lay  is  commonly  heard  frem  tt  ^11    .  '  """"  "'"'  '""^'^ 

carts  and  carriages  atTem^b  to  d^      I""'  "'^  '^  ""^  ''"^"e  of 
pipe  with  moreligor  and  L™fr"  ^"  'J''"'  ""'  «"^'"'^»  his 
heani  in  spite  of'^ve  J  dS     S  "^  ' /? """""^'^  '»  »- 
*'/*,"  attributed  to  this  spedes  hv  ^    "^  °'  "  ^'>-^'"«- 
We  never  heard;  and  comml  ^     T'  ""^  ^'°  ^i^n.  I 
'he  Union,  the  ^o^  livero"^^.?*  'Pecies  is  throughout 
-ver  yet  in  this  count^  Snceivt^^S"    .'*  °'  ™'^"^«°° 
sounds.     I  have  alreadv  rZl7f  ■  J'"'^  ^°  assocUtion  of 
-U  is,  in  fact,  somSerutS'  f'f'  "'^'  ^'^  ''"^ular 
^VheaourVire^  sings  sW  T   t  ^^  "^^  '^"'*"'  Titmouse, 
following  sweetly  ZSphTsef  '°  -"^  f ''"^"^  '•=«d.  the 
'»ed,mayoften  be  caught  bT,he?H°"''^  ^'^'^  '^^ 

earnest  animation,  in  a  pa triftenZ ''"f  ?'"'"-"' -"> 
-calcu.tedtoproduc^ec.^m'r^;St£t»--^^ 
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the  sensitive  mind.  Yet  while  this  heavenly  reveiy  itrikei  on 
the  human  eat  with  such  peculiar  effect,  thv  humble  musician 
himself  seems  but  little  cooceined ;  for  all  the  while,  perhaps, 
that  this  flowing  chorus  enchsmts  the  hearer,  he  is  casually 
hopping  from  spray  to  spray  in  quest  of  his  active  or  crawling 
prey,  and  if  a  cessation  occurs  in  his  almost  untiring  lay,  it  li 
occasioned  by  the  caterpillar  or  fly  he  has  just  fortunately  cap- 
tured. So  unaffected  are  these  delightful  efforts  of  instinct, 
and  so  unconscious  is  the  performer,  apparently,  of  this  pleas- 
ing faculty  bestowed  upon  him  by  Nature,  that  he  may  truly  be 
considered  as  a  messenger  of  harmony  to  man  alone.  Wan- 
tonly to  destroy  these  delightful  aids  to  sentimental  happiness 
ought  therefore  to  be  viewed,  not  only  as  an  act  of  barbarity, 
but  almost  as  a  sacrilege. 

The  Red-Eyed  Vireo  is  one  of  the  most  favorite  of  all  the 
adopted  nurses  of  the  Cowbird ;  and  the  remarkable  gentle- 
ness of  its  disposition  and  watchful  affection  for  the  safety  of 
its  young,  or  of  the  foundling  confided  to  its  care,  amply  justi- 
fies this  selection  of  a  foster-parent.  The  male,  indeed,  de- 
fends his  nest  while  his  mate  is  sitting,  with  as  much  spirit  as 
the  King  Bird,  driving  away  every  intruder  and  complaining  in 
a  hoarse  mewing  tone  when  approached  by  any  inquisitive 
observer.  By  accident  the  eggs  were  destroyed  in  a  nest  of 
this  species  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  in  a  sugar-maple  about  20 
feet  from  the  ground.  At  this  time  no  complaints  were  heard, 
and  the  male  sang  all  day  as  cheerful  as  before.  In  a  few 
days,  unwilling  to  leave  the  neighborhood,  they  had  made  a 
second  nest  in  a  beech  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  prem- 
ises ;  but  now  the  male  drove  away  every  intruder  with  the 
greatest  temerity.  The  young  of  this  species  are  often  hatched 
in  about  1 3  days,  or  74  hours  later  than  the  parasitic  Troopial ; 
but  for  want  of  room  the  smaller  young  are  usually  stifled  or 
neglected.  I  have,  however,  seen  in  one  nest  a  surviving  bird 
of  each  kind  in  a  fair  way  for  being  reared ;  yet  by  a  singular 
infatuation  the  supposititious  bird  appeared  by  far  the  most 
assiduously  attended,  and  in  this  case  the  real  young  of  the 
species  seemed  to  be  treated  as  puny  foundlings. 


RED-EVED   VIREO. 
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«  well  a,  other  k^dT  oi'n:::!  ^^''-''«"'"'''"^«. 
hopped  close  round  nZL       \  "  'Experienced  birds 

fu.Tppreh'::,:::':  vi^'zt' '  t;  "^"'  '"-^  f- 

young  birf,  of  the  R^d  t>  were^.i  fL''""  °^  °'='°'^'  '*° 
md  busily  eniramd  in  „i  «^"°«  '"  '^^  ^'^""ity, 

^ed  e,es  e„i°l  c^httr^  1^1^  n^SS^rr  °' 
-ny  mmate.     I  clipped  his  wing  and  left  1,^^..,  "'"' 

room;  he  soon  became  very  eentle    Ml  I    "«'  '"  * 

Oics  out  of  my  hand,  ate  I^LSl^  ^ I'Zr  "' 
t'te,  and  m  short  seemed  pleased  °  j'T".  *'">  *  8°°d  appe- 
could  not  stir  but  it  was  1^0!  k      .  ''""''''•     ^  Ay 

was  with  a  lame  Kin.  ffird  1  '^  '""«!"  1  '"'^  ""'y  difficulty 
The  King  apTear;d  vS™  iJl  °"Tl'^  ""=  ^""^  ''P''"™^'- 
panion;  snapped  Ws  bil  ..'v  .°'  ''''  ""'*=  Harmless  com- 
grudged  him'sSi  nee  :Lrhet"  ''  T^^"^''  ''"'^  »- 
same  food  with  himself  At  Lth'f  "','i'""  '^  '"^'^  ""  ">« 
provision  and  for  protection  f  1  h  .  ^^^  """"^  '°  "«  '""^ 
the  career  of  my  interrsZ  a„H  '  r""'"'  ^°^'^''-  »"' 
terminated  by  death  occSonS'lr  '""P""'""  '"'  »<"> 
thcea  produced  in  c^n  eq  e^^^^^^^^^^^^  "V  ^  diar- 

hair  with  his  food,  which  Jas  fold      I  """«  "  '""•"  '"^l'  "^ 
very  different  from  ^l^Z      T  *"'  ''°'"^=''-    "^'^  ^ird, 

in  my  POssessiS  regi^^rj^rr^^^^^^^^  '  f'"^""'  ^^^ 
pellets  of  the  indigeSe  pa^s  J  ..    ^'^  '  "l'  ""'"«  ^''^' 
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PHILADELPHIA   VIREa 

VlKEO    PHILADEIPHICUS. 

Chai.  Abore,  grayUh  olive,  brighter  on  ramp,  thidiBg  to  uhjr  nn 
crown ;  whit*  line  over  eyei ;  benetth,  greenish  jreilow,  paler  on  throat 
and  belljr.    Length  about  4)^  inches. 

Mjt.  In  a  grove  ;  suspended  from  forlced  twtga  of  low  branch ;  com- 
poMd  of  grass  and  birch  baric. 

£tp-    4—?  i  white,  spotted  with  brown  |  —  i 

Thii  ipecies  was  first  dr^ribed  by  Mr.  Cassin,  (n  185 1,  from  a 
specimen  shot  by  him  near  Philadelphia  in  1843.  Of  the  bird's 
habits  we  have  learned  but  little.  The  only  nest  yet  discovered 
was  found  by  Mr.  Ernest  E.  Thompson  in  Manitoba  in  1884. 

Of  the  bird's  range  we  have  still  much  to  learn.  It  is  a  migr.int 
only  in  southern  New  England,  but  is  known  to  spend  the  summer 
in  Maine,  and  has  been  taken  at  that  season  in  New  Hampshire. 
In  1882  our  party  secured  several  at  Edmundston,  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, near  the  Quebec  border.  Dr.  Wheaton  considered  it  a  regu- 
lar spring  and  fall  migrant  .li  -ough  Ohio,  but  very  few  have  been 
observed  in  Ontario. 

The  song  of  this  species  is  so  much  like  that  of  the  Red-eye, 
that  they  are  not  easily  distinguished. 


Note.  —  Mr.  Comeau  has  taken  at  Godbout,  on  the  north  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  one  example  of  the  Yellow-green 
ViRBO  (V.JIavoviridis),  a  bird  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 


MOCKINGBIRD. 

MiMUS  POLyCLOTTOS. 


A-A.     _^ _•     I        .   .  ' 


PMs,  etc.  "-'"" ;  composed  of  twig.,  roots. 

^if'-    4-6;  greenish  blue  to  ml.  k.,<r        .    . 
9S  X  0.70.      '  P*"'  bufl;  marked  with  reddish  brown, 


09s  X  0.70  ^ 

This  unrivalled  Orpheus  of  »(,»  c.    .      j 
America  inhabiu  the  whole  comLn.f  ""'^r""'  ''°°'^"  °' 
I^-»d  to  the  larger  isi^=sofTwt  Indies    'T  °'^'"^' 
through  the  equatorial  re.rin„«   •    ,"';"'^"';  and  continuing 
sphere  a,  far  I  bS.  To"  'i"    "".f  '"  "'^  '°"""«™  •'emi 
or  Atlantic  Sutes.     It  a£  exisU    „  "  "     u '  '°  '''  ^''™ 
kansas  more  than  a  thn,«J^       /        "  *'''^  territory  of  Ar- 
R'ver;  and  I  ha"    i„t Ten  jtTnl  """"  ""= '"°'"''  °^  ^'<' 
California.     It  breeds  at^h!  V  '""'''  '^'^"^  "^  Upper 

Pl«te,  near  the^' of  Me  ptr  J"'*'™  """''  °^  ^« 
Texas;  and  Mr.  Bullock  1  it Tn^K^'Xr  ""  "•="  "  ^ 
The  Mocking  Bird  re^  h,  v  ">'  '*'''=-'«^d  of  Me:tico. 

its  wonderfd  p<^^  "^  "  ,  7"»- ^-"l  consequently  displays 

residence  in  thfunSd  Stat  stt'thTr''",'"  "«^"'  "'  ^ 
'PPears.  .  Short,  per  Je^S  I  ^^S^^LH^  S 
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the  weitem  world  in  either  hemisphere ;  and  the  individuals 
bred  north  of  the  Delaware,  on  this  tide  the  equator,  are  all 
that  ever  migrate  from  their  summer  residence.  A  still  more 
partial  migration  takes  place  also,  probably,  from  west  to  ea»t, 
in  quest  of  the  food  and  shelter  which  the  maritime  districts 
aflbrd.  Though  now  so  uncommon  in  that  vicinity,  50  or  60 
years  ago,  according  to  Bartram,  it  even  wintered  near  Phil.i- 
delphia,  and  made  a  temporary  abode  in  the  mantling  ivy  of 
his  venerable  mansion.  In  summer  a  few  proceed  as  far  as 
Rhode  Island,  following  the  mild  temperature  of  the  sea-coast ; 
but  farther  north  these  birds  are,  I  believe,  nearly  unknown, 
except  rarely  and  occasionally  in  Massachusetts  near  the  sea. 
With  the  advance  of  the  season,  also,  in  the  country  which  it 
inhauits,  varies  the  time  of  incubation.  Early  in  April  the 
nests  are  begun  in  the  maritime  parts  of  Georgia,  but  not  before 
the  middle  of  May  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  winter  these  birds  chiefly  subsist  on  berries,  partir- 
ularly  those  of  the  Virginia  juniper  (called  red  cedar),  wax- 
myrtle,  holly,  smilax,  sumach,  sour-gum,  and  a  variety  of 
others,  which  furnish  them  and  many  other  birds  with  a  plen- 
tiful repast.  Insects,  worms,  grasshoppers,  and  larvse  are  the 
food  on  which  they  principally  subsist  when  so  eminently  vocal 
and  engaged  in  the  task  of  rearing  their  young.  In  the  South- 
ern States,  where  they  are  seldom  molested,  with  ready  saga- 
city they  seem  to  court  the  society  of  man  and  fearlessly  hop 
around  the  roof  of  the  house  or  fly  before  the  planter's  door. 
When  a  dwelling  is  first  settled  in  the  wilderness,  this  bird  is 
not  seen  sometimes  in  the  vicinity  for  the  first  year ;  but  at 
length  he  pays  his  welcome  visit  to  the  new-comer,  gratified 
with  the  little  advantages  he  discovers  around  him,  and  seek- 
ing out  also  the  favor  and  fortuitous  protection  of  human 
society.  He  becomes  henceforth  familiar,  and  only  quarrels 
with  the  cat  and  dog,  whose  approach  he  instinctively  dreads 
near  his  nest,  and  never  ceases  his  complaints  and  attacks  until 
they  retreat  from  his  sight. 

None  of  the  domestic  animals,  or  man  himself,  but  partic- 
ularly the  cat  and  dog,  can  approach  during  the  period  of 
incubation,  without  receiving  an  attack  from  these  affectionate 
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guardiani  of  their  btnoH      -ri.  • 

*ho  ,pa«,  neithe;  the  e^  nor  Z'^'i'  *"'  """  ««k'' 
Approach  i,  dUcovered  hyiheZri'..  '^  '«'»  "  »>«  feul 
he.iU.ion.  elude"  hrbUe  L  'f '.  '  "l"'  "P""  '"'"  *'">out 
ondpanicmarlythe  ye;;h^  ""^'"«  •""'  "•»"«  ">e  head. 
c«d.  in  causing  hLrreZT  ""^'/"""""ble.  he  «K,n  ,uc. 

&1I«  a  victim  to  hi.  temeritv      ^    u  •  !      *"»'  """""^  °ften 
«emy  dead  on  the  field  L  n^   ".'.""""'^  ''"^'  ''-'"«  "i. 

ncal  in  ,ts  proportions  Hi,  m«,-  ""'^'^'  *"'J  symmet- 
graceful,  perpetuT  anL,r^  f^  ""  "'"''•  "P'd,  and 
look  .hit  a^ea,:  '^„r;T'':f  "j"'  "  P'^^^"'  -P"ce  ^d  • 
listens  with  s^Lt  attentioi  loTt"^  ""^  intelligence.  He 
lessons  from  everySvorr  '^  ?""'"»  "'""'''  "^''^"«»  "P 
exactness,  both  n'SuTand  "  '='"'\"'=  "'"""^""^  -'^ 
feathered  race     And  how  ^^""''  ""=  ""'^  "^  "11  the 

and  calls  may  be  he  contriver  "^  ""'  ""°''''""  ""=  '-« 
liarly  his  own'  ^  infuse  ?moherK  ""  °'P'"=''"  '^'^^  P«"- 
-d  harmoni;us  m^u  at  o„ thich  ch""',""  °' "P'"^'"" 
table  and  wonderful  composer  With  thef  '.''"  '"""'" 
»hile  yet  the  sun  lingers  l^low  the  bLh  K  °^  ™°"""8' 
lime  songster,  in  his  n,W      1^  ^'"^  horizon,  our  sub- 

I'-chof'Italbusiorre  inTr""''"  °"  "■''  '"P™-' 
rable  song  which  ,1?^     .t       ^  *"""'  P°""  "t"  his  admi- 

-bling  L,  Sl'l  nS  1  ?LTn  ?''  °J  "°'"  ^™"'  ""  "^« 
alone,  and  all  the   e"  of^he  ™  '  !°  """  '"'  ^'°  ''  heard 

"ere  accompanim  ms  to  this  .  "".  ''°"  '"'""  '^"'P'"^^'!  '» 
of  Nature.  NorTs  h  ^TntcTf  T'  '"  ''*=  '""'"'"^  °P«" 
notes  are  also  N^^  f'lf  !"h  '^  '°  ''""""°";  ''»  "«ive 

sho«  expression^ta  t  iaKS  "'^''  '=°°^'"'-«  °' 

-.  native  str.„sr"arnre:;brrerj£:Jtt- 
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of  the  Brown  Thrush,  to  whom  he  is  so  nearly  related  in  form, 
habits,  and  manners ;  but,  '.ike  nide  from  cultivated  genius,  his 
notes  are  distinguished  by  the  rapidity  of  their  delivery,  their 
variety,  sweetness,  and  energy.  As  if  conscious  of  his  unri- 
valled powers  of  song,  and  animated  by  the  harmony  of  his 
own  voice,  his  music  is,  as  it  were,  accompanied  by  chromatic 
dancing  and  expressive  gestures;  he  spreads  and  closes  his 
light  and  fanning  wings,  expands  his  silvered  tail,  and  with 
buoyant  gayety  and  enthusiastic  ecstasy  he  sweeps  around,  and 
mounts  and  descends  into  the  air  from  his  lofty  spray  as  his 
song  swells  to  loudness  or  dies  away  in  sinking  whispers. 
While  thus  engaged,  so  various  is  his  talent  that  it  might  be 
supposed  a  trial  of  skill  from  all  the  assembled  birds  of  the 
country;  and  so  perfect  are  his  imitations  that  even  the 
sportsman  is  at  times  deceived,  and  sent  in  quest  of  birds  that 
have  no  existence  around  him.  The  feathered  tribes  them- 
selves are  decoyed  by  the  fancied  call  of  their  mates,  or  dive 
with  fear  into  the  close  thicket  at  the  well-feigned  scream  of 
the  Hawk. 

Soon  reconciled  to  the  usurping  fancy  of  man,  the  Mocking 
Bird  often  becomes  familiar  with  his  master ;  playfully  attacks 
him  through  the  bars  of  his  cage,  or  at  large  in  a  room  ;  rest- 
less and  capricious,  he  seems  to  try  every  expedient  of  a  lively 
imagination  that  may  conduce  to  his  amusement.  Nothing 
escapes  his  discerning  and  intelligent  eye  or  faithful  ear.  He 
whistles  perhaps  for  the  dog,  who,  deceived,  runs  to  meet  his 
master;  the  cries  of  the  chicken  in  distress  bring  out  the 
clucking  mother  to  the  protection  of  her  brood.  The  barking 
of  the  dog,  the  piteous  wailing  of  the  puppy,  the  mewing  of 
the  cat,  the  action  of  a  saw,  or  the  creaking  of  a  wheelbatrow, 
quickly  follow  with  exactness.  He  repeats  a  tune  of  consider- 
able length ;  imitates  the  warbling  of  the  Canary,  the  lisping 
of  the  Indigo  Bird,  and  the  mellow  whistle  of  the  Cardinal,  in 
a  manner  so  superior  to  the  originals  that,  mortified  and  aston- 
ished, they  withdraw  from  his  presence,  or  listen  in  silence  as 
he  continues  to  triumph  by  renewing  his  efforts. 

In  the  cage  also,  nearly  as  in  the  woods,  he  is  full  of  life  and 
action  while  engaged  in  song,  throwing  himself  round  with  in- 
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nearly  all  other  bird,  to  rest  'dT  °'  ??""'  "^"^  '="'^1^ 
he  oft  employs  iH.^  "'r^n'  T'  '*"  Nighting^e 
^"ent  cottager  to  re2e  L  l""*- "^  houseless  hunter  I„d 
darkness  of  the  shad^'sc"ne  h^  "^  """""•»  ">« 
contrast  and  perpetual  viri^  capncous  fondness  for 

e-  His  imSrofTe\Z^'"^"°'^'= '•"'-- 
™Pted  by  the  crowing  of  t^e  c^oJ?^  '."  ^'^^  ^«"- 
the  plaintive  warblinra  of  th!  m  \  L  '^"""S  °''  ">e  dog; 
'he  Chatter  of  thecal  oVo  Srca^kh^  ottn'T''^  -^^ 
the  simple  lay  of  the  native  Robin  w.  *  ""  ''""'  ''"''J 
vociferations  of  the  m^^l^^,  ^Z  T"^  '^''  '"' 
garrulous  lav  Wren    <,„/  '  *  ™  "°'es  of  the 

appearance' o'f  ^^."'y  St  Hmlt''"  """"''  '''"-  -="  « 
presence  of  the  orilais  J^  °"  ""^'  °""='ves  in  the 
'he  whole  of  this  S^^'^r,,^"^  «^e  the  feet  that 
"W.  Indeed,  if  is  CssSe  to  lUten  /^f  °'  '^  ""«'« 
^'rams,  when  delivered  by  a    uolriof  '^'^   °'P'"=« 

woods,  without  being  deeply  X?°I  '^T^  ^  ^''  '^'^'^ 
'he  spot  by  the  compSd  fee^^  ?'  '^'"°^'  "^"«J  «<> 
in  which,  from  the  mceS  anH  ^  ^  "'"'''*'  '^'^  "^'^ht 
enchanting  voice  ofTeJfrfSefX  «"  '''^''°"' ""  -"  - 
'han  the  ear.  It  is,  howCrTaTnfu^  t  '%''  "°  '^  8«''fi«l 
.-ordinary  powers  of  natu^'exe^d  wi^h  "  *^*  *^^  »" 
freedom  in  a  state  of  confinement  't  ""  ""'^''  «'°*""" 

endurance,  and  after  this  mortwon  JV?'  '"^'^'"^  '^'  >o»8 
oner  has  survived  for  6  or  Tyeal    h?  Ij'  """^  '°'*"«'°8  Pn^ 
h«  gay  career;  and  thus  shut  on? f'^.'''  °*'=''  *="»'"-'« 
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BROWN   THRUSH. 
Harporhynchus  RUFUS. 

Chak     Above  bright  reddish  brown  or  rufous ;  beneath,  white,  tinged 
■  with  rufous  or  buff;  breast  and  side  spotted  with  brown  j  biU  about  as 
long  as  the  head.     Length  loji  to  12  inches.  .    .    „ 

Nesl.  In  a  thicket  or  low  bush,  and  sometimes  on  the  ground;  bulky, 
and  loosely  constructed  of  twigs,  roots,  and  dried  grass,  sometimes  lined 
with  horse-hair  or  feathers.  .... 

Egg,,  3_6  (usually  4) ;  dull  white  with  buff  or  green  tint,  marked  with 
minute  spots  of  reddish  brown;  1.00  X  0.80. 

This  large  and  well-known  songster,  inferior  to  none  but  the 
Mocking  Bird  in  musical  talent,  is  found  in  every  part  of  this 
continent,  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  shores  of  the  Mexican 
Gulf,  breeding  in  all  the  intermediate  Space,  though  more 
abundantly  towards  the  North.  It  retires  to  the  South  early  in 
October,  in  the  States  north  of  the  Carolinas,  and  probably  ex- 
tends its  migrations  at  this  season  through  the  warmer  regions 
towards  the  borders  of  the  tropics. 

From  the  isth  of  April  to  early  in  May  these  birds  begin  to 
revisit  the  Middle  and  Northen  States,  keeping  pace  in  some 
measure  with  the  progress  of  vegetation  and  the  comparati*; 
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advancement  of  the  «ea«nn     tu 

pairs,  so  that  theirmS°tta2Lr'"K^"'^^  '"  ^"^  « 
than  the  season  of  inc^^on  sLh"  ^-T""""  ""^  """"^ 
tall  orehard  or  forest  tree  ^  ma^^  '^  T  ""^  '°P  "^  «""« 
the  mom  of  his  arrival  ^.'hw.T;  ^^^.  ""^  "'''^''^'  '^'"tes 
voice,  somewhat  rTsembT^  I^^S  Z'-^^Jr^'  "'^ 
far  more  varied  and  powerful   ril-  "'''  °^  ^"™Pe.  but 

vocal  choir  of  the  forS  h t "'"  . '":?"'""'°"'  "«"<^^'  ^^  the 
nate  originality;  hr?als  no  derht"''  ""  '""  '"""  "^ - 
therefore  no  title  to  the  lime  of  m  .""  '"™'""^'  '^  •>« 
appea^ce  he  falters  in.r41^,Yij^„  On  hi,  first 
when  his  mate  commences  heT^r^  .!^^  Njghtmgale;  but 
attain  all  their  vigor  and  varil     Th  ^^"-  ^^  "«« 

the  first  season,  in  a  suTe  of  "hL  J  ''°""«  ^"'^'-  ^^n  "< 
aid  Of  the  parent's  yoZ.  1^^^^^^^°'' r''^"*  ^'^ 
reveiy  the  pathetic  and  sweet  ZrZtl  '"  ''""""ious 

In  the  month  of  May,  Xe  T  w  ""'^'  '°  '^^  "?«'«• 
and  decorate  the  land^^ 'l""""'"^  "'^'^' P'*™e 
Thrasher  in  his  affecdo^rL  teems't"''^  '"'^  °'  *>■« 
ance  for  the  bounty  and  teeminl  %  ^""^  «^**''»'  "«"- 
^  in  pleasing  unLrlth  T  h/™^"''°"  °'  N«"«.  "^d 
season.  ^'^  ""=  harmony  and  beauty  of  the 

%  a  low.  thick  bu!h   m  «^'  ^^'?f  J~  'his  purpose  usu- 
feet  from  the  earth,  and  Tmetim«  "  °' '™"""P '^  f^'' 

some  sheltered  tussu^k  or  TerS,?^  ?'?  °"  **'  8«"°<J  *" 
play  the  most  ardem  ^XfoTL  '""''•  Theydis- 
»akes,  dogs,  and  cats  inTUr  their  young,  attacking 
^uaUy  the  male,  seems  almo^  con«  o^*^  °'  '^'  ""^""^ 
»»  against  any  dangerous  Intruder  T^^.  ?'"'"''' '"  «^- 
"■only  at  a  considerable  diZce  frj^  2  ' '"'''^''' '°°- 
"oods  echo  with  his  plaintivTv^^?    J^-'  ''°"'«'  "^"^  *« 

°ff  the  field,  commonly  with  Le^";""^'"^  "  """'  ^'"^'^ 
Pean  to  undetsUnd  theZ^atenw'.^  J"*"^  «^'"'*'"  »I^ 
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insidious  enemies  of  the  human  species,  when  approaching  the 
helpless  or  unSedged  young,  every  art  is  displayed;  threats, 
entreaties,  and  reproaches  the  most  pathetic  and  powerful,  are 
tried  in  no  equivocal  strain;  they  dart  at  the  ravisher  in  will  I 
despair,  and  lament,  in  the  most  touching  strains  of  sorrow,  the 
bereavement  they  suffer.  I  know  of  nothing  equal  to  the  burst 
of  grief  manifested  by  these  affectionate  parents  excepting  the 
afflicting  accents  of  suffering  humanity. 

Their  food  consists  of  worms  and  insects  generally;  also 
caterpillars,  beetles,  and  other  coleopterous  tribes,  as  well  as 
various  kinds  of  berries.  In  the  month  of  January  I  obisrved 
this  Thrush  and  the  Mocking  Bird  feed  on  the  berries  of  the 
sumach.  Sometimes  they  raise  up  a  few  grains  of  planted 
com,  but  this  is  more  the  effect  of  caprice  than  appetite,  as 
the  search  for  grubworms  is  what  commonly  induces  this 
resort  to  scratching  up  the  soil.  The  Thrasher  is  an  active, 
watchful,  shy,  and  vigorous  species,  generally  flying  low,  dwel- 
ling among  thickets,  and  skipping  from  bush  to  bush  with  his 
long  tail  sometimes  spread  out  like  a  fan.  About  the  first  week 
in  October,  after  moulting,  they  disappear  for  the  season  and 
pass  the  winter  in  the  Southern  States.  By  the  middle  of 
February,  or  early  in  March,  they  already  display  their  vocal 
powers  in  the  wanner  parts  of  Georgia  and  West  Florida. 
They  are  easily  reared,  and  become  very  familiar  and  amusing 
companions,  showing  a  strong  attachment  to  the  hand  that 
feeds  and  protects  them.  In  their  manners,  intelligence,  song, 
and  sagacity,  they  nearly  approach  to  the  Mocking  Bird,  being 
equally  playful,  capricious,  petulant,  and  affectionate. 

The  Thrasher  is  abundant  in  Massachusetts,  and  is  found  in  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire,  but  near  the  Atlantic  seaboard  doc-s 
not  go  farther  north  than  southern  Maine.  It  occurs  regularly  in 
the  vicinity  of  Montreal,  and  is  common  in  Ontario  and  Manitoba. 
It  winters  from  about  37°  southward. 
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of  Mexico,  whence  as  r4  rPeh     "  '^^  '^°"8  ">«  coast 
Pf-    About  the  middle  of  ri,„ir'"^'"'"^ves  in  Ge«- 
^J^vania^  and  at  length  leisuLy 'appA  'h '''?"°  *"   P-- 
England  by  the  close  of  the  fiL  ^T  ^"  ">«  Part  of  New 
week  in  May.    These  ^W^  c^  tL^J^ "«•  °^  '^'^  ^-^ 
Canada   where  they  p^^eed  CoT  fi       ""«"''°°  "^^  t° 
'he  4St^  parallel,  arriving  on  thfl^nl  '^'^°'"'««s  as  far  as 
about  the  close  of  May     Thr™    k      ^  °^  '^'^  Saskatchewan 
'em-tory  of  the  MissSppi  Jey  £  ""''  "'^"'  ^^  ^^^ 

^nd  t.U  about  the  middle  o?  (J^tober  tf  ^-7^  *"  ^^^  EnS 
feed  principally  upon  wild  beSs       '      '''""'  '^"^  "-e  young 

;-fSSt:s  SiVtir'S'th'"-  ■^^-'^  -«^-^ 

considerably,  ,0  that  sSetTrnTs^'f ''•'"*"«'-«-'' va^ 
-mpass  is  scarcely  at  all  inferior  to  th  l"^  i"  '™'«tness  and 
Thrush.  A  quaintness,  however  p^i?'  °^^  Ferruginous 
h»  song  is  frequently  n,ade  uo  of  ^s^' '"  '"  .f  ''''  ^^o"^.  and 

of  other  birds, --given,  however  ^ther?^  "'"''«' '■"''^«°°' 
»d  vanety  of  tone,  and    like  Jh?  v-^   '  ^"^pbasis.  melody, 

^-  of  repose,    i;  the  ufe  iK''''^'''^.  -ading  th'' 

-^-:^s:tLritri?--=f2;^S 
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During  the  heat  of  the  day,  or  late  in  the  moming,  the  variety 
of  his  song  declines,  or  he  pursues  his  employment  in  silence 
and  retirement. 

About  the  astb  of  May  one  of  these  familiar  birds  came  into 
the  Botanic  Garden  and  took  up  his  summer  abode  with  us. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  he  called  up  in  low  whisperings  the  notes 
of  the  Whip-poor-wiU,  the  Redbird,  the  ptto  peto  of  the  Tufted 
Titmouse,  and  other  imitations  of  Southern  birds  which  he  had 
collected  on  his  leisurely  route  from  the  South.  He  also  soon 
mocked  the  'tshe-yah  •tslu-yih  of  the  litUe  Acadian  Flycatch- 
ers, with  which  the  neighborhood  now  abounded.  He  fre- 
quently answered  to  my  whistle  in  the  garden,  was  very  silent 
during  the  period  of  incubation,  and  expressed  great  anxiety 
and  complaint  on  my  approaching  the  young  after  their  leaving 
the  nest. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  propensities  of  the  Catbird,  and 
to  which  it  owes  its  name,  is  the  unpleasant,  loud,  and  grating 
cat-like  mew  i^pay,  'pay,  'pay)  which  it  often  utters  on  being 
approached  or  offended.  As  the  irriution  increases,  this  note 
becomes  more  hoarse,  reiterated,  and  vehement;  and  some- 
times this  petulance  and  anger  are  carried  so  far  as  to  per- 
secute every  intruder  who  approaches  the  premises.  This 
temper  often  prevails  after  the  young  are  fledged;  and  though 
originating  no  doubt  in  parental  anxiety,  it  sometimes  appears 
to  outlive  that  season,  and  occasionally  becomes  such  an  an- 
noyance that  a  revengeful  and  fatal  blow  from  a  stick  or  stone 
is  but  too  often,  with  the  thoughtless  and  prejudiced,  the  re- 
ward of  this  harmless  and  capricious  provocation.  At  such 
times,  with  little  apparent  cause,  the  agitation  of  the  bird  is 
excessive;  she  hurries  backward  and  forward  with  hanging 
wings  and  open  mouth,  mewing  and  screaming  in  a  paroxysm 
of  scolding  anger,  and  alighting^  almost  to  peck  the  very  hand 
that  offers  the  insult.  To  touch  a  twig  or  branch  in  any  part 
of  the  garden  or  wood  is  often  amply  sufficient  to  call  down 
the  amusing  termagant.  This  harmless  excess,  and  simulation 
of  grimalkin's  tone,  —  that  wizard  animal  so  much  disliked  by 
many,  —  are  unfortunate  associations  in  the  cry  of  the  Ca/bird ; 


CATBIRD. 
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laborious,  and  usually  coSed  o„^  r  *  1°^  """  ^""^''^  " 
Pn>gress,  however,  i,  ve^^J  ?'^  1"""  •'!»''  '»  ^ush;  his 
amusingly  capricious.  He  ^J^^^t  "i"  """"■>"  »d  J"k» 
enemies,  often  descends  to  the  ZnH  ^"^  ''"'<=  '"''"  °f 

.hough  almost  familiar,  is  v  '  S  i^"!""?'  '"""*''  »^ 
danger.  "^  ^'"=''  "»  »>»  retreat  from  real 

The  food  of  the  Cathir/i  i.  ■  •■ 
specie,,  being  insecuSJ^^r tr,^°  !'?  °l  '"=  ^^"'''"8 
rious  garden  fruits:  feedinrhT  '^"'^"^'y  beetles,  a-,d  va- 
various  kinds  of  be  Jes  i!.l?^°""«  °'^*"  °"  ^''^"ies  and 
to  atUck  snakes  whe^  Lv^nn  k  'u  "'  ""'"^  "^  observed 
and  commonly  succeedt  driS^"^*]?  '^^  "''""^  °^  «>«  "est, 
ho'eever.  by  L^™  k-l  /'' '"''"^'  '^'^^  "■«« 
that  they  may  acHn  L"h  ^  "  '"°^""''  "^  '^'^''^ 

-der  the  inflLnce  o^ff^i  rTh.-lr?  ''''"'"^ 
from  the  nest,  is  easily  domestica  ed   h!  '  ^^"^  "•''=•1 

inmate,  and  seems  atLheT  'o  h  f  ^a^/"™-  '^  -^  --ng 
P^ace  of  security.    About  da,^  „f  T'  ?  '°.^  ''*«'""«  <>' 
about  with  affected  wildness^l,,  !?^'  '^  "'  ''"K^-  »>«  <««' 
wings  with  the  noise  almost  of  aT^t''.^"''  '"'  '^"  »d 
head,  opens  his  mouth  aL^J"' &'^."'^'>'°«  ^°«'' ''- 
ciy  .s  so  guttural  as  to  be  uttered  3;^  ™""«'  this  curious 
often  also  gives  a  squeaUsTe  fltH        ""^"'"^  *"  •>'"•  He 
^d  is  very  Ume,  .^oui"„^,"ebu  "t™  T  tV°  ''"°"'"' 
approach  him  for  inju.;.    wtn  Z.       r  °1^''  ^'"^^  '^hich 
with  great  uneasinesTjerks  eveU     '"l*^' '"^  '''"  ""-"d 
and  utters  the  feeble  c^Tf  ZT   J.^J^'  '^"■'"  ^^'  «ach, 
an-using  individual,  2ct llX^Z't^"''    ^^^^ 
powers  by  imiuting  the  swJ7JT'  '^«^"  '''''  ^°=al 
Spa.row,  as  given  in  the  autarn^        JT  "^^^^  °^  "-«  Song 
"on  on  other  occasions,  X  am  fndiS   ""^r"  '"'"^  °'  '™"^ 
sesses  no  original  note  of  hTown  hi       '^'""'  "'^'  I^^  P°s- 
•he  songs  of  other  birds,     ^ike    L  R?"  k"  '"'^  "'°'^"'''- 
the  Robw,  he  is  exceedingly 
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fond  of  washing,  and  dashes  about  in  the  water  till  every 
feather  appears  drenched;  he  also,  at  times,  basks  in  the 
gravel  in  fine  weather.  His  food,  in  confinement,  is  almost 
everything  vegetable  except  unbruised  seeds,  —  as  bread,  fine 
pastry,  cakes,  scalded  commeal,  fruits,  particularly  those  which 
are  juicy,  and  now  and  then  insects  and  minced  flesh. 

The  Catbird  occurs  regularly  along  the  Annapolis  valley  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  in  New  Brunswick  between  the  Maine  border 
and  the  valley  of  the  St.  j  ohn,  but  it  is  rarely  seen  elsewhere  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  It  is  fairly  common  near  the  city  of  Quebec, 
and  abundant  about  Montreal  and  in  Ontario. 


ROBIN. 

MERinjl  HIGRATORU. 

Chai.  Above,  olive  gray ;  head  and  neck  darker,  sometimes  blach , 
wings  and  tail  dusky ;  outer  tail-feathers  broadly  tipped  with  white ;  be- 
neath, brownish  red;  throat  white  with  dark  streaks;  under  tail-coverts 
white ;  bill  yellow.    Length  9  to  10  inches. 

Ntst.  Usually  in  a  tree,  but  often  on  fence-rail  or  window-ledge  of 
house  or  bam;  a  bulky  but  compact  structure  of  grass,  twigs,  etc., 
cemented  with  mud. 

EgS'-    4-5  >  greenish  blue  (occasionally  speckled) ;  1.15  X  0.80. 

The  familiar  and  welcome  Robins  are  found  in  summer 
throughout  the  North  American  continent  from  the  desolate 
regions  of  Hudson's  Bay,  in  the  53d  degree,  to  the  tableland 
of  Mexico.  In  all  this  vast  space  the  American  Fieldfares  rear 
their  young,  avoiding  only  the  warmer  maritime  districts,  to 
which,  however,  they  flock  for  support  during  the  inclemency 
of  winter.  The  Robins  have  no  fixed  time  for  migration,  nor 
any  particular  rendezvous;  they  retire  from  the  higher  lati- 
tudes only  as  their  food  begins  to  fail,  and  so  leisurely  and 
desultory  are  their  movements  that  they  make  their  appear- 
ance in  straggling  parties  even  in  Massachusetts,  feeding  on 
winter  berries  till  driven  to  the  South  by  deep  and  inundating 
snows.  At  this  season  they  swarm  in  the  Southern  States, 
though  they  never  move  in  large  bodies.    The  holly,  prinos. 
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now  afford  them  an  amp,J7e^r^l't^  ''^"""  J""'!^' 

of  the  more  juicy  bcr^cT  au  "m„  ^T'J^  '"^  "'»"'" 
"^"ns  of  the  milder  .eawn  Fv.  '  'u**  ""'  '"»««='»  "d 
flock,  of  Robin,  are  e^  Tn  cer^^°  '"  "■«  ''"'^'^  °f  Boston 
open  spring,  i„  u,e  dep\ "f SrT"''  '^"""'"«  "'■"«» 

f™mthecolderinteriorof"heS.r  I'nS  ?  '"*""  P"'*""^ 
are  consequently  often  traDn,H7n!i\  ?■  J"  """'^ '"""'"n' "-ey 

Towards  the  close  nf^^r       •    """"^  ™  8^"'  "-""bers. 
«  intervals  s.i.l  tun^/Jiira^d  fh^l  ?'°""^  '"^  ^°''- 
Ma«h.  in  the  Middle  St  te,  tfo"e  .h        ""^  '"'='""'  ^^^^^  °^ 
wholly  disappeared,  a  few  des^hol        '"'""  "f  winter  have 
As  soon  as  the  ,otl^  of  tW,  ton S''""'"  ^'  "^"'^'  «'''"• 
heard  in  this  part  of  nTf^T^  ""'J  """^  «  '™«  also  be 
at  the  close  of  the  jLoJ  cont^'"  J"'^  "  ^P"''  "o--- 
stinacy.  they  are  on  y  s^e^  ^  S  TnH      "',  "'«*''  ^''^  "b- 
or  the  edge  of  the  fores  ,del.Ver,herr    ""T  '^°"  ""=  °^'"'"» 
all  the  artless  energy  of  true  Iff    .  '"'"*'  """"'"K  'ays  in 

calls  to  mind  the  fel W  "Ltlf"  the  TH '  r  "*  ^°"«  - 
charming  month  of  May  so,Zal  h  """''  *"'='' '"  ""e 
from  the  low  copse  and's^r^  "ZT'"^''"'  ^^'"'" 
not,  however,  the  comoas,  »L  American  biid  has 

n-uch-loved  Wter'J  hTs' fZo:  "'  h'^'  '^™""  -"^ 
please,  render  him  an'  univeS^I  Se  a^d  /"''"^*"  ^ 
^  .t  were,  with  the  welcome  prdJde  toTh  "°T  "'""'' 
about  to  burst  upon  us  fiom  aU  the—  ^""'''^  '=°"~" 

orchards.  With  this  plTin^  ^2^'"  "'^^  ""''  "°°"'i°8 
«ason,  amidst  the  frLS^re^fflT"'""'!.'""'  "'^  °P»4 
dure  of  the  fields,  w^^n  ^  rcr,"°'  !"'  ""P"'^«  ^- 
pie  song  of  the  Robin.  The  cLnfil„  ""  ''^"'= '°  *^  "">- 
making  his  abode  in  our  Lrn^'S"  k'  ^f'^"'  ^  »'  ''y 
and  innocence  of  his  L^er,  W^  °"^''^''  *^'  ^'^'^^ 
please,  inspire  respect  ^Z'^""^''  ^''  ^°^  ?"*=..  to 

-hoo,-boy,',„dhi:^;S„eTrstTlT  '"  '''  '"-' 
owes,  however,  this  immunity  i^  "„  ^T^  "^  '"°'"'''^-  "«= 
nate  name  which  he  bears    as  the  r  T"  ""  ""=  '■°«"- 

-to  have  covered  witha'CLotTetir^S 
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tog  "hibes  to  the  wood.,"  u  held  to  univenal  reaped  to  eveiy 
part  of  Europe,  where  he  u  known  by  endearing  namea,  and  so 
familiar  to  wtoter  that  he  lonieUmei  ups  at  the  window  or 
enten  the  home  in  learch  of  crumb*,  and  Uke  the  domestic 
fowls,  claims  his  welcome  pittance  at  the  farmer's  door. 

The  nest  of  this  species  is  often  on  the  horizontal  branch  of 
an  apple-tree,  or  in  a  bush  or  tree  in  the  woods,  and  so  large 
as  to  be  scarcely  ever  wholly  concealed.    The  parents  show 
great  affection,  courage,  and  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  their 
young,  keeping  up  a  noisy  cackling  chirp  when  the  place  is 
approached,  sometimes  even  boldly  pecktog  at  the  hand  or 
flytog  in  the  face  of  the  intruder;  and  they  have  often  serious 
contesU  with  the  piratical  Cuckoo,  who  slyly  watches  the  ab- 
sence of  the  parents  to  devour  their  eggs.    To  avoid  these 
visits  and  the  attacks  of  other  enemies,  the  Robin  has  been 
known  to  build  his  nest  within  a  few  yards  of  the  blacksmith's 
anvil ;  and  m  Portsmouth  (New  Hampshire)  one  was  seen  to 
employ  for  the  same  purpose  the  stem  timbers  of  an  unfui- 
ished  vessel,  in  which  the  carpenters  were  constantly  at  work, 
the  bird  appearing  by  this  adventurous  association  as  if  con- 
scious of  the  protection  of  so  singular  and  bold  a  situation.    I 
have  also  seen  a  nest  of  the  Robm  bottomed  with  a  mass  of 
pme  shavings  taken  without  alarm  from  the  bench  of  the  car- 
penter.   From  the  petulant  and  reiterated  chirp  so  commonly 
uttered  by  the  Robin  when  surprised  or  irritated,  the  Indians 
of  Hudson's  Bay  call  him,  from  this  note,  Pee-pie-hhu.     They 
often  also  utter  a  loud  echomg  'kh  'kh  'kh,  and  sometimes 
chirp  m  a  high  or  slender  tone  when  alarmed,  &nd  with  an 
affectation  of  anger  sharply  flirt  the  tail  and  ends  of  the  wings. 
They  raise  several  broods  to  a  season,  and  considerable  num- 
bers flock  together  in  the  latter  end  of  summer  and  autumn. 
When  feeding  on  cherrie-    x>ke,  sassafras,  and  sour-gum  ber- 
nes,  they  are  so  intent  as  to  be  easily  approached  and  shot 
down  in  numbers ;  and  when  fat  are  justly  esteemed  for  food 
and  often  brought  to  market.     In  the  spring  they  frequently 
descend  to  the  ground  in  quest  of  worms  and  insects,  which 
then  constitute  their  principal  support. 
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docnelTerr 'ySt?''  !?  «••  ««•.  -0  -»  very 

^m.  even  ,o  „  du]n,^«teSL  .  ^"  ""«'"  '°  P'P«  ^°«h 
iiunJred"  ,    They  acqX!^  '  "".•'*""  "•  "«'  «>'  "  O/rf 

ickry.  imiuung  thf  r«roft^  «'»«derabie  t«te  for  mi™. 

being  approached  ^i"^'  TT^'"^^'  '^  othe«.    On 
l-o*  of  anger  by  c^ki^T^"'  ^^'^  """"x  make  «me 
they  become  ve^,  ta^^^  "f.  T^PP'-S  ">«  bill.    At  time! 
with  domestic  clSrTi^lS  '"  k""*  "'"  "'  ^'  house 
.uch  occasion,  have  sometimelZ?  ''^'"  ''"  »'°"«'  «■«'  °» 
by  micuUting  endearing  ::^s^"^"''°f~'«n«  auention 
fng.  apparently  with  the^  exDr;^-^    ^'^"*'  "'^-  ^^nec- 
"ttentive  blandishmenr  1^:^^';'''^ '  «"""'  "»P««  °' 
moulting  season,  in  which  they  a^~I"  .o^T  "^"^  ''■  "■" 
yet  have  been  known  to  survive  i^       ^"  considerably, 
n.fous  color  of  the  breast  ^om«W«  ^''"" '""  "P"""^'-    The 
thus  Uve  in  confinemenT  Ther„n     '^.'  "  "^^  """l'  '^hich 
■ng,  and  commences  before  «1^"T  T*  "  '"  ">«  ™°™- 
'o«d,  full,  and  emphatic!  '  "  "Wch^jme  it  is  very 

to  .he  Yukon  di.t'ric.VA.^kt  1^^'  t'"^  "  ""  "-«"  ^"ced 
Rockies  to  the  Pacific  it  I,  repkced  hC  2i  •'  '""'"'  ■»»*  of  the 
vanety.  "Pl'eed  hyprop,n,Ha,  a  larger,  grayer 

'  nave  seen  We  flocks  nf  »„>,•  ■ 
«on,e  j^nters,  anS^velTyelle^te"  »l"r,'''T  ^"'■"'"=''  """ng 
the  cold  „o„,h^  Thew  wtoter'LSSi'""'  "  ''^  """"""'  •''^n| 
their  under  parts  than  Is  se™  „n  ^  **  ""^h  "ore  white  on 
and  their  en«re  pluma^^  i^h  ™  Tul"?'  '<*"  '"  the  summe  " 
n-er  much  farther  noSh.  -^UJvZ  ^^t^  •P""'  the  sun,! 
border  the  Arctic  Ocean  ,^  \  "  **  barren  lands  which 
that  cloud  of  Robin,  wwVTe  "":,'""  !?'  '^^^^".r^^^g^oi 
found,  and  sail,  away   ou.h^Td  "IhT"  IH^*^  ""''^  "'"dtagf 

to  the  West  Indie,.    Throughou  thJ  °        * ^ u""*  S'"  Lawrence 
."any  variation,  of  climate  R«K-  ''«^^'  embracing  as  it  doe, 

-tie,  during  every  wint^   L^'rt  ■:; "'y  >«  '°-n<l  in  sultabk.^^ 
but  mcreasing  in  abunda.;ce  towa^^aTe' Ch""'  "  "■'  """"^ 
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The  habit  of  thii  tpecin  of  auembling  In  lurgi  communitlM  to 
rooct  at  night,  during  the  •ummcr  month*,  wa*  unknown  to  natur- 
alUta  until  a  few  year*  ago,  and  no  mention  of  thia  habit  appeartd 
in  print  until  October,  tStjo,  when  deUiled  account*  of  aevirul 
■'  roont*  "  that  had  been  diacovcrcd  in  the  vicinity  of  Boaton  werr 
p<ibli*hed  in  the  "  Atkintic  Monthly  "  and  "  The  Auk."  They  wert 
written  by  Mr.  Bradford  Turrey  and  Mr.  William  Brcwiter  re 
•pectively.  The  "  rooaU "  arc  aituated  in  Norton'a  Wood*,  on 
Beaver  Brook,  Belmont,  in  Longwood,  and  in  Melroae. 

The  Kobin*  aaaembling  in  thcae  place*  arc  numbered  by 
thouaand*. 

Note.  — A  few  examplea  of  the  Varied  Thrush  {Hitpfro- 
cickla  nievia)  have  wandered  from  the  Pacilic  coa»t  to  the  Eaitern 
SUtca;  and  the  Rf.u-winoed  Thrush  {Turdiu  Uiaem)  occaiion- 
Slly  wander*  from  Europe  to  Greenland. 


W(X)D  THRUSH. 

TuRWra  MUSTELINUS. 

Cha«.  Above,  tawny,  brightest  on  head,  ihading  to  olive  on  rump 
and  tail :  beneath,  white ;  breail  and  sides  marked  with  round  spots  of 
dusky.     Length  7>^  to  %}i  inches. 

AV.fr.  In  a  thicket  or  on  low  branch  of  small  tree,  usually  in  a  moist 
place ;  o{  grass  and  leaves  cemented  with  mud,  lined  with  fine  roots. 

^gS'-    3-5  i  pale  greenish  blue  ;  1.05  X  0.75. 

This  soliury  and  retiring  songster  during  summer  inhabits 
the  whole  continent  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Florida ;  and  ac- 
cording to  my  friend  Mr.  Ware,  breeds  as  far  south  as  the 
viciniiy  of  Natchez,  in  the  territory  of  Mississippi.  Whether 
it  leaves  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  in  the  winter  is 
not  satisfactorily  ascertained ;  as  the  species  is  then  silent,  and 
always  difficult  of  access,  its  residence  is  rendered  peculiarly 
doubtful.  The  lateness  of  the  season  in  which  it  still  lingers 
renders  it  probable  that  it  may  winter  in  the  Southern  States, 
as  a  young  bird,  gleaning  insects  and  berries,  has  been  cauglit 
in  a  garden  in  Boston  on  the  26th  of  October. 

From  the  southern  parts  of  the  Union,  or  wherever  he  mav 
winter,  the  Wood  Thrush  arrives  in  the  Middle  States  from  the 


nn. 


1    'f':ds(arl. 


Blue  Jay. 


■■^•Uuck  Hawk. 


;j    Wood  Thrush, 
■t.  Water  Thinisli 
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gmning  of  May.  a.  the  dawn  of  '  ^^"  T""  "■""  "'^  ^- 
h«  presence  in  the  woods  ^H  fl^T"^  ^'  "°*  announces 
--«ing  though  the  <i.T^riXrot  7  °^--  ^  tree, 
•^lear,  and  harmonious  notes  in  a  „,  °  '  ''^  P"*"^  °"  his  few, 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  reno^t  ^NST'Tr'''  "  ''""'P'"-^ 
song  resembles  almost  the  rt™,w.'  ^^'  P™'"de  to  this 
;;:'th  a  tinkling,  iX:^,"i-^-°^«  Of  the  flute.  U^^^^^^ 

h.s  solitaor  retreat  like  the  Zl  r  ^'"'^ '■^■^'='>°«' fram 
j-  the  busy  haunu  Of  15^  "^  "l^^l,  ^  -'-  who 
of  4  parts  or  bars  whirh  »,  '^T'  "'  insists  usually 
«n%.b.end  togeSertl™'  1'^"'"^  «-'  -^ 
becommg  more  mellow  and  swerrtT  '°°"''"«  ''"™°"y. 
performers  seem  to  chall^geTrch  oh  7  '"'^''''°''-  ^'^^' 
'he  wood,  vy,-ng  for  the  favor  of  the^m'  .  ""  ■'"°'"  P^«^  »' 
responses  and  softer  tone,    and  sol  '"'"  ^y^P^'thetic 

termmate  the  warm  disput^  by  anTn^  T^°^  "  J'"'°'"'  ''"fe, 
'ence     Like  the  RobinVd  the  Thrh'     ■°  '=°'"''-^'  ""^  vi°- 
weather  when  other  birds  JeJJ^L"'  'V"'  ''"'^  ^'^^^ 
°°tes  of  the  Wood  Thrush  rreht.L''^.,""'^  '"«>"'  the  clear 
»°ods  from  dawn  to  dusk  «  th^T^K  ^"'"^'^  ""=  ''"'PPing 
sweeter  and  more  constat  i,hi,       *^'  '^'^'^  the  day   thf 
™pted  whistle  is  likewise  often        ?"!'    "''  ^'«"  «d  imer 
eard  by  the  traveller  to SaT^'h?"''  ^°-  "^ -io^X 
-verses  the  silent,  dark,  and  w^ed  :i?r  °'  '■"»'°^''  ^  »•' 
the  haunts  of  men.     It    ,  ,,.J~  w^'demess,  remote  from 
vey  any  idea  of  the  pec    iar  Sb LTf'!'"''  "^  "-^s  to  con 
»mongst  his  phrases  the  so«L    r .  ""'  ""^^  Permit:  but 

Mowed  by  a  trUI  4L7  in  l""'"'  P'''^"""'^  "qu'd  and 
-cogni^ble.     At  ti^es  i ITe^  "''""P'''^  ha.,  is  readily 
biance  to  those  of  WUson-rnmst  ^   k'  '=°°^''^««ble  resem- 
then  varied  to  V>S  „»«  Ji.  .  ,^'  .,"'=''  *"  '*  '''"''u  'vrhthu 
»^^».^high  and  shriU  '  "  "•"'''  ^'^'^«.  then  '.H  tl 

«on.  aPPe'^^ot'or^'o"^^  "n  I'Y  ""'^  ""™8  ''"Po^i- 

-'"■ngly  charm,  us  with  his  song  heTc  '""'  '""^  ^'""'^  "^^ 

song,  he  IS  content  and  even  soli- 
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citous  to  remain  concealed.  His  favorite  haunts  are  low,  shady 
glens  by  watercourses,  often  rendered  dark  with  alder-bushes, 
mantled  with  the  trailing  grape-vine.  In  quest  of  his  insect 
prey,  he  delights  to  follow  the  meanders  of  the  rivulet,  through 
whose  lea^  shades  the  sunbeams  steal  only  in  a  few  inter- 
rupted rays  over  the  sparkling  surface  of  the  running  brook. 
So  partial  is  this  bird  to  solitude  that  I  have  known  one  to 
sing  almost  imiformly  in  the  same  place,  though  nearly  half  a 
mile  &om  his  mate  and  nest  At  times  indeed  he  would  ven- 
ture a  few  faltering,  low  notes  in  an  oak  near  his  consort,  but 
his  mellowest  morning  and  evening  warble  was  always  deliv- 
ered from  a  tall  hickory,  overtopping  a  grove  of  hemlock  firs, 
in  which  the  dimness  of  twilight  prevailed  even  at  noon.  The 
Wood  Thrush,  like  the  Nightingale,  therefore  feels  inspired  in 
darkness ;  but  instead  of  waiting  for  the  setting  sun,  he  chooses 
a  retreat  where  the  beams  of  day  can  seldom  enter.  These 
shady  retreats  have  also  an  additional  attraction  to  our  Thrush ; 
it  is  here  that  the  most  interesting  scene  of  his  instinctive 
labor  begins  and  ends ;  here  he  first  saw  the  light  and  breathed 
into  existence ;  and  here  he  now  bestows  his  nest  in  a  sapling 
oak,  or  in  the  next  thick  laurel  or  blooming  alder,  whose  ber- 
ries afford  him  ample  repast  in  the  coming  autumn.  Beetles, 
caterpillars,  various  insects,  and  in  autumn,  berries,  constitute 
the  principal  food  of  the  Wood  Thrush.  The  young  remain 
for  weeks  around  gardens  in  quest  of  berries,  and  are  particu- 
Urly  fond  of  those  of  the  various  species  of  cornel  and  vibiir- 
jium.  At  this  season  they  occasionally  leave  their  favorite 
glens,  and  in  their  devious  wanderings,  previous  to  their  de- 
parture, sometimes  venture  to  visit  the  rural  suburbs  of  the 
city.  The  young  are  easily  raised,  and  sing  nearly  as  well  in 
the  cage  as  m  their  native  wilds. 

Nuttall  made  a  mistake  in  giving  to  the  Wood  Thrush  so  ex- 
tended a  range,  and  most  have  confused  this  species  with  the 
Olive-backed,  of  which  he  makes  no  mention.  In  New  England 
the  Wood  Thrush  is  rarely  found  north  of  Massachusetts  excepting 
In  western  Vermont.  It  occurs  in  the  southern  parts  of  Ontario 
and  Michigan,  and  has  been  taken  in  Minnesota.  It  has  been 
found  in  winter  in  Cuba  and  Guatemala. 


HERMIT  THRUSH. 


aos 


HERMIT  THRUSH. 

SWAMP  ROBIN. 

■^^«W;S  AWALASCHKM  PALMsn. 

^BP-   W ;  tnaOth  blue ;  oSiTo^i;         *'"^  *"''  °"»* 

mo^tains  of  New  Ha^pshii^  o  r^^"  '7"  *^  '°^  "'Pine 
on  the  tableland  of  Mexico  and  in  th."  '^''°  ""  '^* 

Antilles.  In  Pe„,«yiv2u  S  W  T"  """^'^  °^  'he 
the  close  of  autu,^ir^;;;^7„J^"iy'  "^  N^"'  England,  at 
coast  in  quest  of  the  wi^K^es  oTwh  T^^  *"  '^^  »«" 
spring  and  summer  it  lives  cSvo°  """^  "  ""^  ^"d^;  ta 
»d  also  coUects  the  .umW  SieTnfT  V°'  ^*''  '"^. 

Like  the  preceding  sSit  ^!!  °^""=  ^'*'»'''^  ^'A~. 
lives  whoUy  in  the  St    !f ^f  '°  ^""^  «>«'«ae.  and 
inhabits  the  whole  ^^^l  in      .""f '""  States.  whJxe  it 
•^^  of  the  caneSl    S  tK      ":"  ^^  """^  '»«»'«« 
which,  besides  being^^abol^f  ^.f^"^' '^^'^ '^8'°'>='. 
in^ct  food,  we  ^/n^V  S!^  J   "^"^  *"^  ■'«  '^vorite 
hennit  flitting  through  ^^J^L    ,  '""'  °"  ""^''"y  vocal 
-aysofnoonLc^Su^eS  «'°°^^'''<='>  'he  brightest 
of  such  swamp,,  in  theT^' ^'*  ""f"  "''^  t^'isht.   I„  one 
-est  of  this  sp^L  wWch  i?T  r"""'  ^^°  ^"^^^d  a 
of  a  t«e,  fome^  Uh  ir  "*  °°  "^^  ''"'^'''^  branch 
plastering  ofS  ^.'T^;""'"'^  ""^  ^""out  using  any 
Pass,^'X^oo^\^^«"--deof  ahyerofciSe' 
^■.  the  Zing  corisle^^r^'  ^^.,"««™«cd  with  horse- 
«7  neatly  w:^rb::rlheirri:.r''''°""  •"'•^-o^'^'y  8-s 
'-.he  Middle  Sutes  these  bird,  ..only  seen  for.  rew 
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weeks  in  the  spring  and  £tll.  They  arrive  in  this  part  of  New 
England  about  the  loth  of  April,  and  disperse  to  pass  the 
summer  in  the  seclusion  of  the  forest.  They  are  often  seen  on 
the  ground  in  quest  of  their  food,  and  frequent  low  and  thick 
copses,  into  which  they  commonly  fly  for  concealment  when 
too  attentively  observed ;  though  when  in  small  companies,  in 
the  spring  season,  they  do  not  appear  very  shy,  but  restless 
from  the  unsettled  state  of  their  circumstances.  When  dis- 
persed, they  utter  a  low,  chirping  call,  and  for  some  time 
continue  to  frequent  the  same  secluded  part  of  the  forest 
in  society.  At  times,  like  the  Wagtail,  they  keep  this  part  of 
their  body  in  a  slow,  vertical  motion.  In  manners  they  strongly 
resemble  the  following  species,  but  their  song  seems  to  be 
unusually  lively  and  varied. 

The  Hermit  is  a  common  bird  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  and 
Quebec,  and  nests  from  about  latitude  44*  nortbwani.  It  is  com- 
mon on  Anticosti  and  along  the  north  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  has  been  taken  at  Lake  Mistassini.  In  Ontario  it 
occurs  chiefly  as  a  migrant,  though  breeding  in  the  Muskoka 
district  In  New  England  also  it  is  principally  known  as  a 
migrant,  breeding  in  numbers  only  along  the  northern  border  and 
on  the  higher  hills  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  The  nest 
has  been  taken  in  Ohio  and  in  southern  Michigan. 

The  opinions  expressed  by  Nuttall  that  the  Hermit  Thrush  is  a 
peculiarly  shy  and  solitaty  bird,  and  that  its  favorite  resorts  are 
amid  th-  deep  forests,  are,  I  think,  somewhat  misleading;  at  least 
my  obs»rvations  in  New  Brunswick  led  me  to  form  quite  different 
opmions.  I  did  find  these  birds  courting  retirement  and  appar- 
ently destitute  of  either  vanity  or  curiosity;  but  they  always  dis- 
played a  calm  seU-possession  that  is  inconsistent  with  shyness. 
Nor  were  they  pecuUarly  solitary,  for  though  it  was  unusual  to  see 
a  number  of  them  in  close  companionship,  it  was  not  unusual  to 
meet  with  half  a  dozen  in  as  many  minutes,  or  to  find  as  many 
nests  within  a  small  area. 

Like  all  woodland  birds,  they  prefer  the  groves  to  the  open  fields, 
and  they  enjoy  a  cool  shade  in  a  moist  valley;  but  they  build 
their  nests  near  the  settlements,  and  rarely  go  into  the  denser  for-  ■ 
ests.  This  is  their  habit  in  New  Brunswick,  though  of  course  wlien 
farther  north  they  must  resort  to  the  timber  districts;  there  are 
iew  settlements  to  attract  them. 


WILSON'S  THRUSH. 

TAWNY  THRUSH.    VEERY, 
"^"""WS  FUSCESCENS. 

'awny.    Ltngth  6^  to  7jf  iach",  '  *"■'"'  '?<'««'  »i"> 

than  any  olher.^^/^        ""r"''  '^'"'^"^^y  insectivorous 
a.iy  other  naUve  species.     According  to  WiUon,  many  of 
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these  birds  winter  in  the  myrtle-swamps  of  South  Carolina.  I 
have  not,  however,  seen  them  in  the  Southern  Sutes  at  that 
season,  and  most  part  of  the  species  pass  on  probably  as  6r  as 
the  coast  of  the  Mexican  Gulf.  They  do  not,  according  to 
Wilson,  breed  in  the  lower  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  though  un- 
doubtedly they  do  in  the  mountainous  districts,  where  they  are 
seen  as  Ute  as  the  20th  of  May.  They  propagate  and  are  very 
common  in  Massachusetts. 

In  its  retiring  habits  ind  love  of  concealment  this  Thrush 
resembles  the  preceding.  It  frequents  the  dark  and  sliady 
borders  of  smaU  brooks  ^nd  woods,  and  sometimes  the  bushy 
aI:^  retired  parts  of  the  garden;  from  whence,  without  being 
often  seen,  in  the  morning  and  particularly  the  evening  to  the 
very  approach  of  night,  we  often  hear  the  singular,  quaint,  and 
musical  note  of  this  querulous  species  at  short  intervals,  as  one 
perches  upon  some  low  branch  of  a  tree  or  bush.  This  curious 
whistling  note  sounds  like  'vehu  'v'rihu  'ifrehu  't^rehi,  and 
sometimes  'vtd  vei  'vreha  'vrehi  vehi,  running  up  the  notes 
till  they  become  shrill  and  quick  at  the  close,  in  the  first 
phrase,  but  from  high  to  low,  and  tenninating  slender  and 
slow,  in  the  latter;  another  expression  seems  to  be,  've  'ved 
vthurr,  ascending  like  a  whistle.  The  song  of  another  indi- 
vidual was  expressed  in  the  following  manner :  've  'viUiU'viinU 
'tuimu  'tuimi.  It  was  then  repeated  with  variation,  've  viUlUil 
vimUviinU;  then  viUmU  viiniUU,  tuUiliU  tuiniiU;  the  whole 
agreeably  and  singularly  delivered  in  a  shrill,  hollow  voice, 
almost  like  the  sound  of  liquor  passing  through  a  tunnel  into  a 
bottle.  I  have  also  heard  several  of  these  sounds,  sometimes 
occasionally  prefaced  by  a  mewing  or  chirping  warble.  These 
sounds,  though  monotonous,  are  possessed  of  greater  variety 
than  is  at  first  imagined,  the  terminating  tone  or  key  changing 
through  several  repetitions,  so  as  to  constitute  a  harmony  and 
melody  in  some  degree  approaching  the  song  of  the  more 
musical  Wood  Thrush.  From  this  habit  of  serenading  into 
the  night,  the  species  is  sometimes  here  dignified  with  the 
nickname  of  the  Nightingale.  Occasionally  he  utters  an  angr}-, 
rather  plaintive  mew,  like  the  Catbird,  or  a  quivering  bleat 
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almost  similar  to  that  of  a  lamb  •  ,^  -1. 

and  foUows  the  fatrud",  2h  ^  !„"" '''''"°»"'«'' "''"^hcs 

fu^iA..  at  other  time,    "Sol  Z^  °^  ^"^^  ?""*'♦ 

during  the  early  part  of  summer 'a^^Vt  Tu"'  "' ''"' 
various  kinds,  particularly  Ci^I^lT  ,  ^  '**"''  "»«<=«'  »' 
-ny  ^ged  hL  JSStT^'Z'f'-'^'  ""^  '"- 

cuidti'  ot'rv^^riir-"""  °^.  "'•  p-^--^  °^^- 

rels.  On  the  4th  o7  C  ^^^  T^T''  *"  °'^°'''«  O""" 
petulant  Thrusht,  thus  ZcJZ'  ,°^"'^  "^  °'  "^'^ 
of  them  used  a  pWntke  ain       '  ''  <=ontending;  otfe 

antagonist  up  and  doC  he  ^eeT;  1°^  ^^  "''  •^'"^''  "" 
Catbird,  to  which  this  ipecfes Ta-  -  2'''  ''°*^"' »  ^O""" 
t^ixt  the  combatant    and  L  ''*""^'  ""^PI^  «  be- 

birds  had  a  nest  ^  mat"  in  L""""  "^'^^  °°«  "^  ">ese 
boring  garden;  the  se^d  liSSZ^-  ""V^"  »"«"- 
and  spent  many  weeks  in  theloZif  r  "J'"^'^'^  h"™*'. 
at  times  sad  and  solitary  vet  hf.^ .  .^'"'  "^''^^  ^^ough 
forlotn  song,  and  see^d  «  ZtZT^l '"""'  "  '^"'  '"^ 
those  who  whistled  for  him  n^L  "*'  *<=1»ainted  with 

«.«  of  complaisant  cu^o°V  ^ 'C  h '  "T  '""''  ^">  " 
habits  became  a  great  nerv^Lru  ^'*  '''"°"  nocturnal 
be  dared  to  makeTapSc^      ""  '^'^  °"'  '''"— 

tbe'J^tref irK^'t^fr  r*^ '"-'  •^^  =>-  of 

the  darkest  part  ofTSK^J  ^^'^^  '"""■^  •»»"  "> 
graund  (I   to  t  feet^    .^       ■  *^**'  distance  from  the 

"ised  b}  a  bei  o  leaveT  a^d""  'l'^"'  "»  "^o  ««th.  but 
Catbird,  -nii,  spi  eT^em"  in^!,^"'"""'''  *^'  °^  'h" 
depend  on  the  «s^bL„ce "f  iLlf  'i"  '"'"''^  ""^"y  t° 
bosom  of  the  forest  onThlh  it  ^I'^'^;*^  ^'"^  °«*  '^*  'he 
«ts  so  dose  as  nearly  to  ad^  If  k  '  ''"'^J''«^">  approached  it 
The  nest  sometimes  appe^tt?!'"*  "^"^  «P  ^V  *«  hand, 
a-ciation  of  colors  -^thTe^e  „7wf  l!"  '"'  ""'^  -•» 
seen  one  placed  on  a  mass  of  n!ll!  7^'=''  "  "^^  I  have 
VOL. ,.  _  „  ""^  °f  prostrated  dead  brambles,  on  a 
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(alien  heap  of  lilac  twigs  in  a  lavine,  and  alto  in  a  imall 
withered  branch  of  red  oak  which  had  fallen  into  a  biuh  j  be- 
tow  it  wai  al$o  bedded  with  exactly  similar  leaves,  so  as  easily 
to  deceive  the  eye.  But  with  all  these  precautions  they  appear 
to  lose  many  ^gs  and  young  by  squirrels  and  other  animals. 
The  nest  is  usually  bottomed  with  dry  oak  or  beech  leaves, 
conne  stalks  of  grass  and  weeds,  and  lined  very  generally  with 
naturally  dissected  foliage,  itt  stalks,  some  fine  grass,  and  at 
other  times  a  mixture  of  root-fibres ;  but  no  earth  is  employed 
in  the  iabric.  The  eggs,  4  or  s,  are  of  an  emerald  green  with- 
out spots,  and  differ  from  those  of  the  Catbird  only  in  being  a 
little  smaller  and  more  inclined  to  blue.  So  shy  is  the  species 
that  though  I  feigned  a  violent  chirping  near  the  nest  contain- 
ing their  young,  which  brought  Sparrows  and  a  neighboring 
Baltimore  to  the  rescue,  the  parents,  peeping  at  a  distance,  did 
not  venture  to  approach  or  even  express  any  marked  concern, 
though  they  prove  very  watchful  guardians  when  their  brood 
are  fledged  and  with  them  in  the  woods.  They  have  com- 
monly two  broods  in  the  season;  the  second  being  raised 
about  the  middle  of  July,  after  which  their  musical. notes  are 
but  seldom  heard.  I  afterwards  by  an  accident  obtained  a 
young  fledged  bird,  which  retained  in  the  cage  the  unsocial 
and  silent  timidity  peculiar  to  the  species. 

Wilson's  Thrash  breeds  farther  to  the  southward  than  the  Her- 
mit, but  does  not  range  quite  so  far  north.  It  is  common  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  near  the  city  of  Quebec,  bat  has  not  been 
taken  recently  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
Though  it  is  abundant  in  Manitoba,  and  Chapman  reports  its 
occurrence  in  Newfoundland,  it  breeds  abundantly  in  Ontario  and 
in  northern  Ohio. 

In  New  Brunswick  I  have  found  the  neat  as  frequently  in  an 
open  pasture  as  in  more  obscure  places. 


Note.  — The  Willow  Thrush  (7".  /uscescem  saluicota),  a 
Rocky  Mountain  form,  occurs  occasionally  in  Illinois  and  casually 
in  South  Carolina. 


GRAy-CHEEKED  THRUSH. 
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OUVE-BACKED  THRUSH. 

TWUJUS  USTOLATUS  SWAWSONn. 

Offering  ,„  u,  .o„g  aX  I^IT  io    oft  "  M*  Tr.'*'  ""'.''«'' 

Rockies.  I,  breed,  in  noX™  N?w  En^lInH  'T™  ^"^  °*  *'"' 
in  the  elevated  portion,  of  M^achS^d  rl  "°^T'''''  """ 
as  in  northern  New  York  ann^irh^n  a  '^?''""''™«.  »»  well 
State,  and  southward  to  P^^'''''^*"'  »»''  """""  '"  "-e  Guii 

It  IS  common  in  the  Maritime  Province,  but  I.  »~.-  j      .. 
rare  between  Montreal  and  Lake  Hurn!  A  ""! '»  r^P"""'  father 
dant  migrant  through  Oh^    I,h„„IH      '       '*'' J*  **"«  «'  »>»■»• 
portion,  of  Onu^o  **P*"  *"  *"''  "  ?""«"!  in 

GRAY-CHEEKED  THRUSH. 

ALICE'S  THRUSH. 

T^nicus  AUCM. 

b.n^aTwhUe'T"d:""„ic1t.hS''',;  "■""'"  ""«  """"^  "■«  '^^  > 
b.«  and  marked  wi..  la  "/e'd  Jktp:ir 'lt~^  "o^l^ta^h""'^"'  T"" 

'Ew*-    3-4  i  greenish  blue  .potted  with  brown ;  0.90  X  a7a 
After  much  contention  as  to  tlievalirf;h,„f  A  I-     .    .-, 
variet,  Of  the  Olive-backed,  the  s;rr2:htttia'i.^U 
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•pecifte  rank.  In  appeannce  it  differs  from  twainstnli  chiefly  h 
lacking  the  yellow  around  the  eye,  and  In  having  gray  tnitead  of 
buff  cheeks.    Alkia  is  also  a  trifle  the  iarger  of  the  two. 

The  distribution  of  the  present  species  has  not  yet  been  thor- 
oughly worked  out,  for  only  a  few  years  have  passed  since  iu 
discovery  (  but  it  is  known  to  occur  in  the  United  States  and  the 
settled  porttons  of  Canada  as  a  migrant  only,  breeding  north  to 
the  Arctic,  and  wintering  south  to  Costa  Rica. 


BICKNELL'S  THRUSH. 

TUKOUS  AUCIC  BICKNELU. 

Crai.  Above,  olive,  varying  from  a  grayish  to  a  msset  tinti  wings 
and  Uil  ilightly  browner  than  back ;  distinct  ring  <A  pale  buff  around  tlie 
eyes;  cheeks  huffish;  beneath,  white,  tinged  with  olive  on  the  sides; 
throat  and  breast  tinged  with  buff  and  marked  with  large  dark  snots. 
Length  7  to  7H  inches. 

Jfut.  On  the  ground.  In  a  thicket ;  composed  of  twigs,  grass,  and  moss, 
lined  with  grass. 

AbP-    3-4 ;  pale  blueish  green  speckled  with  brown ;  085  X  0.65. 

This  variety  of  the  Gray^heeked  Thrush  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Eugene  P.  BIckneil  amid  the  Catskill  Mountains  in  1885.  It 
has  been  found  on  all  the  higher  ranges  of  Eastern  America  and 
in  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Langille  claims  to  have  discovered  the  nest 
on  an  island  off  the  southern  coast  of  Nova  Scotia. 


WATER  THRUSH. 

WATER  WAGTAIL. 

Seivkus  noveboracensis. 

Cha«.  Above,  deep  olive  brown  j  line  over  the  eye  whirish ;  beneath, 
wlule  tmged  with  bright  yellow,  and  spotted  with  olive.  Lenith  i;J4  to 
o  mches.  "     ' 

Nist.  On  the  ground,  in  border  of  swamp  or  stream ;  bulky,  and 
toMely  made  of  moM,  leaves,  and  grass,  lined  with  rool^  Sometimes 
deeply  iml>edded  m  moss,  or  covered  with  it. 

Egp.  ^;  white,  spotted,  most  heavily  near  the  larger  end,  with 
brown  and  lilac;  0.75  X  0.55. 


WATER-THRUSH. 

northern  regions  at  the  JriZt  t-^  "**  "**«">  «nd 
and  "yBelf  fl-erve^tj^rrfino  """""""•  **'•  T°«»<nd 
where  it  «..  «.  I'Jj  b^ed":^'^"' "  "*'!  "  -  Mi«ouri, 
"»»»".  keeping  in  .  £y  Zl'"^hi.1!T:^  "  '"^  "^"^ 
«««n,  often  descendingrL^^H  !'"""'"«'  "  '""" 
lan«.  and  with  the  tan  ^        *^    "*"  '^"*''"=  "«=«»  or 

The  Aquatic  Thn..h  h,     T  /  **»'«'"»  of  Europe, 
the  vicinhy  of  i  L^'        "?'  "  "^"^  P^  for 
of  inaects.  moviStrntf.  T  "'^"""°''  ""«°"  *-  -^^C, 
chattering  as  it ^r  ri"„"  SLT'"  '"  •"■"""•  •"" 
very  timid,  and  darts  into^hf  th  IT     '  ""«''"*"«  ^'"'»  "  » 

uttering  a  sharp  an?  ^efpulSe  n.rof"/''^'^*^'-'''' 
the  beginning  of  May  these  h^^.  T   "'^  a"*™-     About 

the  South,  aid  suy  a^u^d  i^V     T".^^""'^'^'"'»fr'>» 

or  twelve  days  Ind  r^H  "^  "'"^  ««»»»  fo'  ten 

August,  whenf^n  thefr^avTr'  ""'"  "'"'"  ""  "''^''''  °' 

they  leave  the'swa^JsLZountlt'oT'^'  '"""  """*"»• 
and.  after  again  irleM^nT,  ™°"".'*'"'  °^  ""eir  summer  retreat, 

toward,  thfsLatrLprrth'r'''"""  ^°- ^w  days' 
setts  they  are  scaite  v  eJ^^  ""' ''"'O''-  ^n  Massachu- 
continue'in  sh^y^^e^rnatrTJ"  '"'  '""-»"•  ""^ 
•-"ies  tin  near/thT^;:^'  T^X^""'  °"   "-"   '"«' 

.hi^^errirSX'neSe"'  ""'  '"^  '^^°'''"  -°"  °^ 
-atery  solitudes  of  L^uS^'"'  7"""'  "T  *°"»' »"'' 
Here  it  is  abundant,  rdTem.^r.'^'' • '^''  *''*''«'PP'- 
loudness,  sweetness  L7  e-n-nently  distinguished  by  the 

beginning  Wgh  a^'c^ar  florin  t""^  °'  "^  "°''»'  '^ch, 
delicate  as  to  tenJ„Z'  •  "f  '^^""^  '"  "  =«Jence  ,<^ 

At  such  times  t~-:,rctr  "'  ""^"^  '*• 
-ofnea.yL,f^S;----^«^^ 
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Mid  wliury  wUd*  he  inhabiu.  The  sUence  of  night  ■«  alw,  at 
timet,  relieved  by  the  inceiiant  warble  of  this  Western  Philo- 
mel, whoee  voice,  breaking  upon  the  ear  of  the  lonely  uavellrr 
in  the  wilderpess,  leemi  like  the  dulcet  lay  of  lomething  iuper- 
natural.  Hii  long  ii  alio  heard  in  the  winter  when  the 
weather  proves  mild.  In  this  habit  he  appears  considerably 
allied  to  the  Reed  Thrush  or  River  Nightingale  of  Europr, 
which  night  and  day  almost  ceaselessly  tings,  and  soothes  his 
sitting  mate,  among  the  reedt  and  marshes  of  hit  favorite 
resorts. 

Since  Nuttall's  day  the  Water  Thrush  has  been  sepaiated  from 
the  true  Thrushes  and  classed  with  the  Warblers.  The  birds  seen 
by  Wilson  and  Audubon  in  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  and  Miulssippi 
were  doubtless  referable  to  yiolaeilla,  for  though  the  present  spc- 
cies  is  found  throufchout  this  Eastern  Province,  west  to  Illinois  and 
Manitoba,  it  seldom  has  been  discovered  breeding  south  of  45°.  It 
is  a  rather  common  spring  and  autumn  visitor  to  Massachusetts 
and  may  breed  in  small  numbers  on  the  Berkshire  hills. 

On  the  plains  the  type  is  replaced  by  the  variety  named  notaiiUs 
—  Gkinnell's  Water-Thrush,  — which  is  larger  and  darker! 
Nttabitu  occurs  occasionally  In  Illinois  and  Indiana. 


LOUISIANA  WATER  THRUSH. 
SEnntus  Moi'AaLLA. 

Char.  Similar  to  nntboraciHtit,  but  larger,  and  bill  longer  and  iloutf  r. 
Under  parts  tinged  with  buff,  but  never  with  bright  yellow;  throat  free 
from  spots.    Length  ^  to  6J<  inches. 

Ntit.  On  the  ground,  hidden  amid  roots  of  fallen  tree,  or  on  a  mossy 
bank ;  composed  of  leaves,  grass,  and  moss,  lined  with  grass  and  hair. 

Eggt.  4-6;  white,  sometimes  with  creamy  tint,  speckled  with  brown 
and  lilac;  0.75  x0.6a 

The  range  of  this  species  extends  from  southern  New  England, 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  Minnesota  (in  summer)  to  the  Gulf  States 
and  Central  America  (in  winter).  A  few  pairs  are  seen  every  sea- 
son in  southern  Ontario.  Its  hablU  do  not  differ  from  those  of  its 
congener. 


OVEN-BIRD. 
oolden^;rowneo  thmj-h. 

SKlURira  AUR0CAP1LJI-, 

■lomed,  ,h.  entrance  on  the  "J.  ""P'^^'y  '"•f-i.  »metime.  .rched  or 

Canada,  and  in  the  3o "  *f  M"*^  °f  *«  United  State,, 

arnVingintheMi?d,erdTortlS;L't"«  ^  "■""»"' 
of  May  or  close  of  Anril  ^nnT         ^  '"""*  *''«  beginning 

Mexico,  and^eCr  Werindi'^"!.'"'  ""P'"'  A'-'^'^- 
The  GoIden-crS  Tin,!  K  .'''  '"'^ '°  September. 
out  of  the  shadeTt'i^Ss  t'd"^!"""."*'  »  "•""  -" 
pound  often  like  the  Urk^JaC  r  "''  """  »'°°8  "-e 
'-es,and»metimes  m^^^;';,^/"~  '"«  "nmche,  of 
tails.     It  has  few  nr^t.^.  """  "^""^  »'  ^'  Wag- 

.i.e  deeped  ^dJ^^Tthe  fo""f '  "''  '""'  ^"^^'^  '^ 
'™pl^  long,  reiter^teTnote  o;-S-;U".'r'r  "''"»■''  " 

.Pearing,...e.o.d^rf:^^.-.%^rS'rbf-n 
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nearer  than  it  reaUy  is.    As  soon  as  discovered,  like  the  Wood 
Thrush,  it  darts  at  once  timidly  into  the  depths  of  its  sylvan 
retreat.    During  the  period  of  incubation,  the  deliberate  lay 
of  the  male,  from  acme  horizontal  branch  of  the  forest  tree, 
where  it  often  sits  usually  still,  is  a  'Isht  te  (she  te  tihe  a  tshee, 
gradually  rising  and  growing  louder.     Towards  dusk  in  the 
evening,  however,  it  now  and  then  utters  a  sudden  burst  of 
notes  with  a  short,  agreeable  warble,  which  terminates  com- 
monly in  the  usual  'tshe  U  tshe.    Its  curious  oven-shaped  nest 
is  known  to  all  the  sportsmen  who  traverse  the  solitary  wilds 
which  it  inhabits.     This  ingenious  fabric  is  sunk  a  little  into  the 
ground,  and  generally  situated  on  some  dry  and  mossy  bank 
contiguous  to  bushes,  or  on  an  uncleared  surface ;  it  is  formed, 
with  great  neatness,  of  diy  blades  of  grass,  and  lined  with  the 
same ;  it  is  then  surmounted  by  a  thick  inclined  roof  of  simi- 
br  materials,  the  surface  scattered  with  leaves  and  twigs  so  as 
to  match  the  rest  of  the  ground,  and  an  entrance  is  left  at  the 
side.     Near  Milton  hills,  in  this  vicinity,  the  situation  chosen 
was  among  low  whortleberry  bushes,  m  a  stunted  cedar  and 
oak  grove.     When  surprised,  the  bird  escapes,  or  runs  from  the 
nest  with  the  silence  and  celerity  of  a  mouse.     If  an  attempt 
be  made  to  discover  the  nest  from  which  Lhe  is  flushed,  she 
stops,  flutters,  and  pretends  lameness,  and  watching  the  success 
of  the  manoeuvre,  at  length,  when  the  decoy  seems  complete, 
she  takes  to  wing  and  disappears.    The  Oven  Bird  is  another 
of  the  foster-parents  sometimes  chosen  by  the  Cow  Troopial ; 
and  she  rears  the  foundling  with  her  accustomed  care  and 
affection,  and  keeps  up  an  incessant  tship  when  her  unpledged 
brood  are  even  distantly  approached.    These  birds  have  often 
two  broods  in  a  season  m  the  Middle  States.    Their  food  is 
wholly  insects  and  their  larvae,  particularly  small  coleopterous 
kinds  and  ants,  chiefly  collected  on  the  ground. 

The  Oven-bird,  like  the  Water-Thrush,  has  been  removed  by 
modem  authorities  from  classification  with  the  Thrush  fair,  y  and 
placed  with  the  Warblers.  It  is  now  known  to  breed  from  Virginia 
and  Kansas  to  Labrador  and  Manitoba.  It  is  abundant  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  common  over  its  entire 
range.     It  winters  in  Florida  and  as  far  south  as  Central  America. 


MYRTLE  WARBLER. 
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MYRTLE  WARBLER, 
IfELLOW-RUMP  WARBLER     veliou,^ 

R.    "'-^OW^ROWNM  WARBLRR. 

Oendroica  coronata 

■w  ™i  «i  h.„'S;  £.7:;;  *  J,  ■»«-  *•«!,  ™»,  ^ 

The  historv  of  thi«  .^.1. 
'■"perfect.     I^  «,e  ^dTf  ::/°Chrr'"  '^"^  -'^ 
passage,  artving  fit,m  the  ZtT  ,^T  f^^^  "'  "  "  bW  of 
bepnntog  of  May,  and  p^e^  n^nh     '/'°*  °'  ^P"'  <" 
Ubnidor  to  pass  the  summer  ^L°TA^  ^  ''  ^'""^''  »d 
»d  rearing  the  young.    Ase  rW^.K      '^.^  '^"^^  °f  breeding 
»  absence  of  littfe  iore  Sr^e  1'°^'  °' ^"«"='''  "  ='««' 
wear;  and  being  haMy  ZZT        *''  "'"'=  '"'ds  again 
«"'lens  and  wood,  tinKhTc^'^'n  x^"*"-^  '^'^  S  fe 
nowai^o^e^^jj^utfte  close  of  November,  feeding 

M).  or  on  those  of  L  V^'^r     "^'  ^^^'^^''  ""^ 
»d  persisting  hemes,  and  Sn,!  •'^"-    ^'*'  """er  late 
T-nter  food  in  the  Sou  he™  ^°^  '"'.""'  ~°«toe  their 
te-^.  in  the  swamps  and  shehf '  rf'        ""' '"  ~»»Me«bIe  num- 
Pass  the  cold  season.    In  tfll^f'"'''  °^*<=  «ea.coast, .!,« 
•ober,  they  may  be  seen  at  1-       ,;*  '"  '^'  •="''  I««  <>>  O^ 
-ths  fern  the  meado:;td  Su^°;"'7,r''><'PPe"  ^1 
f-eyoften  watch  for  the  appea^eHf  ^f  '"''  '^^  ^'"'  »«>. 
bonng  suke,  low  bough,  of^e^        i  '''"''  •■"""  «  °'«b- 
^""'-ar  and  unsuspicious.  pScuST    '' ''"  '""^  ««>  «> 
-PP-haimo^witHinth^er^rj^thtiC^lt:^^^^^ 
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the  period  of  migiation,  they  appear  in  an  altered  and  less 
brilliant  dress.  The  bright  yellow  spot  on  the  crown  is  now 
edged  with  brownish  olive,  so  that  the  prevailing  color  of  this 
beautifvil  mark  is  only  seen  on  sheddii^  the  feathers  with  the 
hand ;  a  brownish  tint  is  also  added  to  the  whole  plumage.  But 
Wilson's  figure  of  this  supposed  autumnal  change  only  repru- 
sente  the  young  bird.  The  old  is,  in  fact,  but  little  less  brilliant 
than  in  summer,  and  I  have  a  well-founded  suspicion  that  ili. 
wearing  of  the  edges  of  the  feathers,  or  some  other  seconiJaiy 
cause,  alone  produces  this  change  in  the  livery  of  spring,  par- 
ticularly as  it  is  not  any  sexual  distinction. 

While  feeding  they  are  very  active,  in  the  manner  of  Fly- 
catchers, hovering  among  the  cedars  and  myrtles  with  hanging 
wings,  and  only  rest  when  satisfied  with  gleaning  food.  In 
spring  they  are  still  more  timid,  busy,  and  restless.  According 
to  Audubon,  the  nest  and  eggs  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  Syhiia  asiiva ;  one  which  he  examined  from 
Nova  Scotia  was  made  in  the  extremity  of  the  branch  of  a  low 
fir-tree,  about  five  feet  from  the  ground.  When  approached, 
or  while  feeding,  they  only  utter  a  feeble,  plaintive  tship  of 
alarm.  This  beautiful  species  arrives  here  about  the  7th  or 
8th  of  May,  and  now  chiefly  frequents  the  orcha.ds,  uttering 
at  short  intervals,  in  the  morning,  a  sweet  and  varied,  rather 
plaintive  warble,  resembling  in  part  the  song  of  the  Summer 
Yellon  Bird,  but  much  more  the  farewell,  solitary  autumnal 
notes  of  the  Robin  Redbreast  of  Europe.  The  tones  at  times 
are  also  so  ventriloquial  and  variable  in  elevation  that  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  ascertain  the  spot  whence  they  proceed.  While 
thus  engaged  in  quest  of  small  caterpillars,  the  Myrtle  seems 
almost  insensible  to. obtrusion,  and  familiarly  searches  for  its 
prey,  however  near  we  may  approach. 

The  "  Yellow-rump  "  —  by  which  name  this  species  is  best  known 
—  breeds  regularly  from  northern  New  England  northward  and 
west  to  Manitoba;  also  on  the  Berkshire  hills  in  Massachusetts. 
It  is  an  abundant  summer  resident  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  but 
elsewhere,  in  the  settled  portions  of  Canada,  occurs  as  a  migrant 
only.  It  winters  regularly  in  Massachusetts  and  central  Ohio,  and 
thence  southward  as  far  as  Central  America. 


VEIiOW  PALM  WARBLER.  3,^ 

VELLOW    PALM    WARBLER. 

VEU.OW   REn-POLL  WARBLER. 

Dendroka  PALMXRUM  hvrxmrysea. 

"h.t.  on  outer  „il.f«,h„,.     ^^^  "„"'"'"«  >>""!  "O""  paichw  cf 
color,  duller,  and  marking,  lew^lr        /"''  ''"""«=   ''■"""  •>"' 
L«"gtl.  5  to  5^  inch...    *"  ""  *"'"«'  »»<lerpi«s  g„yi,h  ,,,„„„ 
^"/.     On  the  ground  on  border  of  swamn.  i 

'>^d^^i.^:^^^Z^i:S%r:^™--  .in.e.  marked  on 

far  as  Labrador,  where  they  were  seen  tn      '  """'1^"'"'''^ "« 
and  in  the  mon  h  of  Au2  The  voun"  """  ^  '^'«^"^°' 

In  the  Southern  States^l    '  TV'".^'"''^'^ ''^'^^'^'l- 

hete.  Hke  «any  othr^r^^LrpaLXt^nrr-,  ^k'"= 
appear  extremely  busy  in  auest^th  of  ^ne  family,  they 
They  frequent  low.  s^mp^^tkl  ^l^ ^^f "  T^'."'''- 
feeble  notes  are  said  sca„.e[y  rdeLTthT  nal  T"  ''" 
These  stiajjelers  remain  .ii      "'■"^~"'«  we  name  of  a  song. 

nestisuS::."?,Tyd  p^irw  'T'^'"'"^'  ""'  "■' 
ber,  and  some  pr«babl7winr  in  ^T'"^  ^  '"'^  '"  °^^- 
they  were  met  with  in  7T         ?    ^uthemmost  States,  as 

™s  is  a  d^t^nTtr^rtTe  i^rsrx"htr"t- 

ably  does  not  exist  in  the  United  Sutes  '         ^  ^'°^- 

Ruby-crowned  Wren!   hi?         description  with  that  of  the 
that  bi,^  '"'  •"'  ™PP°=«1   f^'^'  being  precisely 
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Mr.  Neibon  thinks  it  uncommon  near  Dornald,  Quebec,  and 
says  he  never  sees  a  specimen  later  than  June  ist.  Dr.  Wheaton 
has  reported  it  as  a  common  migrant  through  Ohio,  but  it  is  re- 
ported rare  in  Ontario.  Nuttall's  statement,  borrowed  from  Wilson, 
that  some  remained  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  breeding  season, 
has  not  been  confirmed  by  more  recent  observations. 

In  habits  this  species  stands  peculiar.  Unlike  other  Dnuiroica, 
it  nests  on  the  ground,  and  unlike  most  other  Warblers,  shows  a 
strong  preference  for  fields  and  road-sides,  where  it  may  be  found 
hopping  along  with  the  Sparrows,  and  flirting  its  tail  like  a  Titlark. 

The  song  is  a  very  simp!e  affair,  —  a  few  sweet  notes. 


Note.  —  The  Palm  Warbler  (Dttidroua  palmarum)  differs 
from  kypachrysea  in  being  smaller  and  much  duller  colored.  It 
breeds  in  Manitoba  and  northward,  and  winters  in  the  Southern 
States.     A  few  examples  have  been  seen  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Audubon's  Warbler  (Dendroica  audubmi),  though  a  bird  of 
the  Western  Plains,  has  a  right  to  mention  here  through  examples 
having  been  taken  in  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania. 


YELLOW  WARBLER. 

SUMMER  VEIXOW  BIRD.    SUMMER  WARBLER. 

Dendroica  .asnvA. 

Chak.  Male:  general  color  golden  yellow,  upper  parts  tinged  with 
olive ;  breast  and  sides  streaked  with  orange  brown.  Female  t  similar, 
but  upper  parts  with  deeper  tinge  of  olive,  and  under  parts  with  lesb 
stiealn.    Length  t,yi  to  5^  inches. 

Ntst.  On  a  bush  or  low  tree,  in  a  garden  or  open  pasture ;  gracefully 
formed  and  compactly  woven,  of  various  vegetable  fibres, — grass,  stems, 
etc,  —  usually  lined  with  hair  or  plant  down,  sometimes  with  feathers. 

Egg)-  3-S  i  dull  white  or  greenish  white,  marked  chieSy  around  the 
larger  end  with  brown  and  lilac ;  0.65  X  a^s. 

This  very  common  and  brilliant  summer  species  is  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  American  continent,  from  the  confines  of  the 
Arctic  circle  to  Florida  and  Texas,  is  well  as  Oregon  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  where  it  spends  the  mild  season.  About 
the  middle  of  March  I  already  heard  the  song  amidst  the 


Pl.V. 
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emleanVVWbler. 
■'«■'■'«  Harhlrr. 


O"-  Harble 


4-  Panila  Harbler 

O    BJackburnian  Waibler 

6.  Black-Throaled  Green  Warble 


VELLOW  WARBLER.  ^ 

the  Northern,  and  by  the  mMHi  vL  '^*  '='°*  "f  AnguM  in 
State,  of  the  Union,  or  „  ^'  ^  '""""'^'  »  •''«^«' 
«•  of  joining  the  mSn7^^'i*""'='""l  "rood  are  capa- 
the  twilight,  and  win?Z?  way 'bfl  "'''*"•  P"""")' '» 
ical  destination,  paiiDglZL  I  ^  "**"  '^  ""«''  '"P" 
appearingatlenUS^e^cL  r"^  'i"  ^•""er  and 
numeroua  host  Ljugh  tJn^^,  a'  "''""='  ^^''^  'P"'"'  thw 
St.  Domingo,  and  other  SrU«  "=' J°  ^"^  Cayenne. 
West  Indies.  ^^"  contiguous  islands  of  the 

bJ'and  .usSdrcS°:^r  '^^  ^^''^  «"»- 

"  in  pursuit  of  flitSngTns^cL  it^  "  "/"^  conspicuous, 
blooming  shrubs  and  oS  It  '^  '""  ^"^  "~»8  ">« 
wiUow-trees  and  other  STJI  „1"  T^*""'^  ""^''^  ^ 
afford  this  and  other  spS^  .™  ^."^^f  situations,  that 
P-Uars,  on  which  they  deUght  .T^ed  ^  ^  ""^  "*"- 
busily  employed  it  occasi„„ln  ^'''  mcessantly  and 

l°ud,shril,:and  almosTSS^oLT  "''  "^^  ^"^  ^'^  » 
and  irregular  intervals,  ~%K?J."T""^  ""'"■ «  '^°^ 

rogatory,  as  if  expecting  the  ^«^v  L?'*"'""=  '"*'  *"'"- 
times,  but  particuWyler  L  ^  °°  "^  '"  '»«'•  Some- 
a  more  extended  and  pt^W, "T^ ^ '"  °'  '^'^^^o^' 

mination  tender,  plaintive  and  «,fr  "^  '  ""''"  ^=  '='" 
note  also  sometimes  Sto  W.  l^f'  •'  ''^''  "'^  '"- 
The  female  sometimes  sZ  reaX  «  n""  ""''  '^'''^  "^  ""'• 
olarly  about  the  time  shf  is  e^^^n  ."!  *=  '"»''''  P»«i-- 
Althongh  the  song  of  these  b  I^  J"u  '^''"""'■°«  •>"  »«'• 
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«t  ofher  times,  I  have  known  the  ne«t  placed  upon  the 
horizontal  branch  of  a  hornbeam,    more  than  15  feet  from 
the  ground,  or  even  50  feet  high  in  the  forks  of  a  thick  sugar- 
mapl.  or  orchard  tree.    These  loiiy  situations  ate,  however 
extra. idmaiy;    and  the  Uttle  architects,  in  instances  of  this 
kind,  sometimes  fiul  of  giving  the  usual  security  to  their  habiu- 
tion.    The  nest  is  extremely  neat  and  durable ;  the  exterior  is 
formed  of  layers  of  Aule^,  or  sUk-weed  lint,  ^tinously 
though  slighUy  art  .ched  to  the  supporting  twigs,  mixed  with 
some  slender  strips  of  line  baric  and  pine  leaves,  and  thickly 
bedded  with  the  d<y      -'wiUows,  the  nankeen-wool  ofthe  Vir- 
ginian cotton-grass    ..e  down  of  fem-stalks,  the  hair  fiom  the 
downy  seeds  of    I  e  buttonwood  (mtanus),  or  the  pappus  of 
compound  flowers;  and  then  lined  either  with  fine-bent  grass 
(AgrosHs),  or  down,  and  horse-hair,  and  rarely  with  a  few  acci- 
dental feathers.    Circumstances  sometimes  require  a  variation 
from  the  usual  habits  of  the  species.     In  a  garden  in  Roxbury 
m  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  I  saw  a  nest  built  ina  currant-bush' 
ma  small  garden  very  near  to  the  house ;   and  as  the  branch 
did  not  present  the  proper  site  of  security,  a  large  floor  of  dry 
grass  and  weeds  was  first  made  betwixt  it  and  a  contiguous 
board  fence;  in  the  midst  of  this  mass  of  extraneous  materials 
the  smaU  nest  was  excavated,  then  lined  with  a  considerable' 
quantity  of  white  horse-haii,  and  finished  with  an  interior  bed 
of  soft  cow-hair.    The  season  proving  wet  and  stormy,  the 
nest  m  this  novel  situation  fell  over,  but  was  carried,  with  the 
young  to  a  safe  situation  near  the  piazza  of  the  house,  wherr 
the  parents  now  fed  and  reared  their  brood.    The  labor  of 
forming  the  nest  seems  often  wholly  to  devolve  on  the  female. 
On  the  loth  of  May  I  observed  one  of  these  industrious  matrons 
busily  engaged  with  her  fabric  in  a  low  barberry  bush,  and  by 
the  evening  of  the  second  day  the  whole  was  completed,  to  the 
Immg,  which  was  made,  at  length,  of  hair  and  -wiUow  down,  of 
which  she  collected  and  carried  mouthfiils  so  large  that  she 
often  appeared  almost  like  a  mass  of  flying  cotton,  and  far  ex- 
ceeded in  industry  her  active  neighbor,  the  Baltimore,  who 
was  also  engaged  in  collecting  the  same  materials.     Notwith- 


VELLOW  WARHLER. 

medUtely  required      V^r^'l    ^^^  Protracted  or  not  im- 

•ng  to  observe  the  sagacity  of  thl.  T..   k!^""*^-     ^*  "  •"»■•- 
eggsof.hevagran,':^^"   f^;««^,b^ 

posited  before  the  laying  o"^.  Zll??"^-  ^«  ««'  <«- 
ejectment,  fa  ingenious?  inc^eSd  L  T'iL!"*'  '"'^  ^' 
"est,  and  a  new  lining  plac^!^  ^  ""^  '^«°™  °f  the 
hatched  to  prove  the  dlan^  r  u  v*  "'  "°  '^'  "  »  never 
this  kind  ocSto  thT  ol  '^'  ''^-  "^o  mstances^J 
Pickering;  and^  "s' 1°^"^ "'"' '"'"''  ^'- ^'-'" 
tio-s  egg  about  two  ..Mrfa  buriTl  "*"  ^"^  *'  '^^""'■ 
viable,  so  that  in  manj  ii"es'i,t  oIC'^k  ""^  "^"^ 
c-es  escapes  fro™  the'unpIeZ  ZS  of' w"""  'P" 
nurse  to  the  sable  orphan  of  the  Co.  p'm  "^.^"""'"g  « 
acts  faithfully  the  part  of  a  IL  '^-      ^«  ''°''ever 

after  her  own     '  ^  °^  ^  foster-parent  when  the  egg  i,  laid 

BirdtTwinis"  w^  trr  i"  "'"'K'"^'  ^'^'  VeUow 
Blackbird.  I^tlw  after  a  M^i:'.""  "^'  °^  *«  ^ow 
concealed,  a  second  wis  Wd  th  K  "^ '  '««  ^  '^"  'hu. 
«na.^  ^ving  rise  to' rL^i^rAr  '""""'^  '«'"''^'  '^■» 

feigns  lameness,  haTpngt  tail  L7'"r  ^"°«'  "'"'=«■»" 
a-ong.  in  .he  path  of'^.h'  pedtor  aToC""'''T  '""^ 
tain  that  the  intrusion  had  nmv,V  k  ^  "'""'•  """^  "f 
only  go  off  a  few  feet,  uLrT^eebir  '"',""  ""  '"'""'^ 
wholly  silent,  and  almos  insUntlt  T""^*'  "'  "'^» 
as  in  many  other  specie  of  he  ien  ^"  '""*•   '^''^  ■»«'<=. 

val  of  his  mate.  Wds  tLe  if^  '  "7"""  "  ""'«  ""e  arri- 
and  old  feed  much  o^  yt  Ts  mu,^'  """""'  "><=  ^^-^ 
and  other  kinds.  '^         '  ^'  """^mes,  cornel  berries. 
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MAGNOUA   WAKBLER. 

BLACK  AND  YKLLOW  WARBLKB. 

OiNOKOICA  MACULOSA. 

Chaa.  Malt  I  upper  pwtt'black,  the  (either*  edfad  with  olhe  t  ramp 
yellow i  crown  Hh,  bordered  bjr  bUck  and  white;  beneath,  rich  jellow, 
thickly  ipotted  on  breut  and  aide*  with  black;  white  patth  on  wings 
and  on  all  but  middle  Uil  (eatheri.  Female :  aimilar,  but  colora  duller, 
and  back  sometima*  entirely  oUt*.    Length  5^  Inchei. 

Mit.  On  a  horljontal  branch  of  apruce  or  fir,  oaaally  3  to  6  feet  from 
the  ground,  but  sometimei  higher ;  made  of  twiga  and  graaa,  lined  with 
fine  black  roota. 

Sep.  4-5;  creamy  white,  ipotted  with  lilac  and  lereral  ihadea  of 
brown ;  0.60  X  0*50. 

This  rare  and  beautifiil  species  is  occasionally  seen  in  very 
small  numbeis  in  the  SoiMiem,  Middle,  and  Northern  States,  in 
the  spring  season,  on  its  way  to  its  Northern  breeding-places. 
In  Massachusetts  I  have  seen  it  in  this  vicinity  about  the  mid- 
dle of  May.  Its  return  to  the  South  is  probably  made  through 
the  western  interior,  —  a  route  so  generally  travelled  by  most  of 
our  birds  of  passage  at  this  season ;  in  consequence  of  which 
they  ate  not  met  with,  or  but  very  rarely,  in  the  Atlantic  States 
in  autumn.  In  this  season  they  have  been  seen  at  sea  off  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  and  have  been  met  with  also  in  Hispaniola, 
whither  they  retire  to  pass  the  winter.  Like  all  the  rest  of  the 
genus,  stimulated  by  the  unquiet  ptopensity  to  migrate,  they 
pass  only  a  few  days  with  us,  and  appear  perpetually  employed 
in  pursuing  or  searching  out  then:  active  insect  prey  or  larvx ; 
and  while  thus  engaged,  utter  only  a  few  chirping  notes.  The 
Magnolia  has  a  shrill  song,  more  than  usually  protracted  on  the 
approach  of  w?t  wither,  so  that  the  Indians  bestow  upon  it 
the  name  of  .Kaft  Bird.  According  to  Audubon,  many  of 
these  birds  breed  in  Maine  and  the  British  Provinces,  as  well 
as  in  Labrador,  and  extend  their  summer  residence  to  the 
banks  of  the  Saskatchewan.  They  have  also  a  clear  and  sweetly 
modulated  song. 

Although  rare  in  the  United  States,  it  appears,  according  to 
Richardson,  that  this  elegant  species  is  a  common  bird  on  the 
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b«nki  Of  the  SMlwtchewwi,  where  it  i.  „  ftmUUr  u  the  com 

l>a»e  of  the  Rockiei.  brwHinl  u  l  •^''*""'=  »»<»  «he  eastern 
the  nonhern  3„''7'n«  York  n*;?.  '*«*/"«'»«'  "d  in 
thence  to  Lab^or^^  Great  SJa«L'"'^  "f  ""^'«»^  "'•'' 
ward  along  the  cre^  of  th.  Aif^u''  '"^  """"^  "-"'th- 
(Chapman)  "^^   Alleghanie.   to  P,m»,Ivaaia  •• 

aie.  of  the  bark  and  from  th.leav^!^H?,  .^*  *'''""  ""  "^"^ 
Oying  mitea.  The  favorite  V;'^'  ^^  TtTl^  '"'V'"^!^ 
or  an  open  pasture,  thouirh  I  h,™  *      j  '~"'"'  °'  »  "ood 

usually  r„  thT^ar^in^of^fn  ^pen  glade""'  ""'• '"  *'  ""P  '""*' 
^.c]if,X^:;  J.^^r^'^'i'^^^^^^^^^^       y-  >.  »  .nractlve 

.orri^Xs-cre™^^^^^^^^^ 

scne  of  then,  crLn7t^the  °^^.^  */ " '^^^^^ 
nies—it  ha.  also  been  ascert^„!S  thaf^™  ^"'  2*  l*"  ^"'R'»- 
that  breed  in  the  interior /oluthlMr  «'"'  °'  '"'*' 

species  that  are  not  se^  if  N^^' p  "ll!'i°H^  • ""  '?"'-""*•   "'"X 
tion  are  abundant  in  the  autum*    ^^^  ^"^  '^«  "P""*  ■nigra' 
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CAPE  MAY  WARBLER. 
I  Dendroica  tigrina. 

Char.  Male;  back  yellowish  olive,  withdarkerspots;  crownblackish; 
eappatch  chestnut ;  line  £rom  bill  around  the  eyes  black ;  rump  yellow, 
wing-bars  white  and  fused  into  one  large  patch ;  white  blotches  on  three 
pairs  of  tail-feathers ;  beneath,  yellow  tinged  with  orange  on  chin  and 
throat,  spotted  with  black  on  breast  and  sides.  Female :  similar,  but 
back  grayish,  and  lacking  distinctive  marking  on  head ;  under  parts  paler ; 
spots  on  wings  and  tail  smaller  or  obscure.     Length  about  5  inches. 

Nest,  In  a  pasture  or  open  woodland,  on  low  branch  of  small  tree ;  a 
neat,  cup-shaped  structure,  partially  pensile,  composed  of  twigs  and  grass 
fastened  with  spider's  webbing,  lined  with  horsehair. 

Eggs.  3-4 !  dull  white  or  buffy,  slightly  specked,  and  wreathed  around 
larger  end  with  spots  of  brown  and  lilac ;  0.70  X  0.50. 

This  very  rare  Warbler  has  only  been  seen  near  the  swamps 
of  Cape  May  by  Edward  Harris,  Esq. ;  near  Moorestown,  in 
New  Jersey;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  about  the 
middle  of  May,  —  probably  as  a  straggler  on  its  way  to  some 
Northern  breeding-place.  Its  notes  and  further  history  are  yet 
unknown. 

Since  Nuttall  wrote,  we  have  learned  a  little  more  of  the  life  his- 
tory of  this  feathered  beauty,  though  our  knowledge  of  the  bird's 
habits  is  still  very  limited.  So  rare  is  the  bird  that  examples  adorn 
but  few  collections ;  yet  it  has  been  seen  occasionally  throughout  the 
Eastern  States,  and  is  reported  by  Thompson  as  "  plentiful "  along 
the  Red  River,  in  Manitoba.  It  has  been  traced  north  to  Hudson 
Bay,  and  south  (in  winter)  to  the  West  Indies.  The  southern  limit 
of  its  breeding  area  is  probably  about  the  4Sth  parallel.  The  nest 
has  been  found  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Bailey  at  Umbagog  Lake,  in  Maine, 
and  by  Mr.  James  W.  Banks  near  St  John,  N.  B. 

Banks's  nest,  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  examining,  was  com- 
pletely hidden  amid  the  dense  foliage  of  a  clump  of  cedars,  growing 
on  an  open  hill-side,  and  quite  close  to  a  much-used  thoroughfare. 
When  first  discovered  it  was  unfinished,  and  the  female  was  at 
work  upon  it.  The  male  never  appeared,  nor  was  he  heard  in  the 
vicinity,  though  the  spot  was  visited  frequently.  After  four  eggs 
had  been  laid,  female,  nest,  and  eggs  were  "  gathered." 

The  species  had  not  been  observed  before  near  St.  John,  though 
Mr.  Boardman  had  reported  taking  examples  at  St.  Stephen's,  and 
I  had  seen  several  at  Edmundston,  near  the  Quebec  border. 


CANADIAN  WARBLER. 

easfy  discovered,  and  werelLarifbTv  foS^?'  '"JT  ^'''  '^^^  ««« 
of  h,gh  spruce  and  fir  trees  onTh"  crt  of  a  hU?  W  ""•  """"" 
to  obtain  a  nest,  and  of  course  him.«^  .1,  u  ^*  "«™  anxious 
little  thinking  that  this  coterie  ofBent™'!^'' "'"'= "«"  '"^"^'■es, 
"-hile  their  industrious  bu  "ejected  t'  '"  '"'"''"«  '"'"''='>' 
housekeeping  affairs  down  ySrTn  .h"^  >?  "'"'  ^"™'«''«  to 
™ng  however,  and  discovered  tha  L  tZ'^'^'  ^'  '^'«ed*the 
he  simple  lay  of  the  Nashvii  e  tl^^ulh  Th  '""."'"^d  """ewhat 
full  nor  so  sweet,  recalline  rXrth.^-  ?  ''°"^*  '*  "«"her  so 
and  White  Creeper.       ^  ""  """'  *'0'  tones  of  the  Black 


CANADIAN  WARBLER. 

SVLVANU  CANADENSIS. 
Char.    Male :  above   btiii«h      1. 
from  bill  around  the  eye,,'  yeC-^^n:  (7°'"IJ'"^^  '"'"'  •>!«'' :  Kne 
br.«t  black ;  under  pans'  yel  o:',Xd  wT.h  b^f  'u'  '"'  '"  ''''""' 
hne  or  crescent  across  the  breast  -throar..!      ^  f "  ""  '•«"»  ''''""'""g  a 
».«..lar  but  lacking  black  on  Lh  ''°"«'-    T^ale  and  youne  ■ 

Ungth  5  .0  sj<  inches  '"''■  ""^™'  °"  »«ast  l.„  1,^'. 

-rw.pr'd^SofTo^'ro^^ir'''""'"^ 

IH^'d  Of  grass  and  s.en,s,  iTned  ti°h  hTr  ^  "'""™"*  ™'^  °f »  '^« '  "">■ 
wi.ht;owraVdTu;c  ;; joro'ir"'*  '■""■^  "^-O  -h^  larg.r  end, 

This  is  a  rare  summer  snecie?  m  n,.  ».i      •    „ 
■ng  singly,  and  for  a  fe,v  dTys  ol  on  th    "  '  '""'"■ 

south  in  the  spring  or  auh,™;  ^'  ^  ^^^^e  north  or 
and  Labrador.'andarerrrah  ?'''  """'  "^"^"^  '"  ^^"'"la 
-  the  «„te  Ly  which  Thev  n         ''!.' '"  '"°"»"''"°"=  i"'«™r. 

their  tribe" very  active  in  11  "!""''  '"''•  '*«  "'^  '"'  «' 
insects.  ^  ^  '"  '■""'"S  through  the  branches  after 

FoSrherko„:'';:rnf,^-'''"«  '"  ^"^  «-  ^■•ne 
British  Provinces  Td  ^SoT  Tev  r^"  ".''  ''^'"^'  '"« 
'ive  note  in  the  spring  andTth.  ^  "'  "  '''°"'  "'^"'^'=- 
'hey  have  a  predifecfon  for  21  ^""r'r'  ''''""  "''^y  d'^^" 
laurels  grow  ""*  "^^  ^"^^'^  of  streams  where 
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The  Canadian  Warbler  is  common  during  the  migrations,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  and  though  breeding  chiefly  north  of 
43°,  some  pairs  nest  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  southern  Ontario, 
and  Illinois.  It  has  been  taken  in  Labrador  and  is  common  in 
Manitoba.    It  winters  in  Central  America. 


YELLOW-THROATED  WARBLER. 

r  .MDROICA   DOMINICA. 

Char.  Above,  grayi:  ash ;  forehead  and  siues  of  head,  black ;  line 
from  nostril  to  hind  neck,  yellow  ;  patch  on  side  of  neck,  white ;  wing- 
bars  white;  outer  tail  feathers  with  white  patches;  beneath,  yellowish 
white  ;  chin  ind  throat  rich  yellow;  sides  streaked  with  black.  Length 
4H  to  sH  inches. 

JVest.  In  an  open  grove  or  the  edge  of  heavy  woods,  on  top  of  horizontal 
branch  or  at  the  forks  of  a  limb,  or  "  concealed  in  pendant  moss,"  20  to  50 
feet  from  the  ground  ;  made  of  grass-weed  stems,  strips  of  bark,  and  moss, 
lined  with  vegetable  fibre,  horse-hair,  or  feathers. 

Egg,.  3-55  white,  tinged  with  green,  spotted  around  the  larger  end 
with  brown  and  lilac  ;  0.70  X  0.50. 

These  elegant  and  remarkable  birds  reside  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  also  migrate  in  considerable  numbers  into  the 
southern  parts  of  the  United  States,  particularly  Lomsiana  and 
Georgia,  whence  indeed  they  only  absent  themselves  in  the 
two  ind  -lent  months  of  December  and  January.  They  are 
seen  in  February  in  Georgia,  but  very  rarely  venture  as  far 
north  as  Pennsylvania.  The  song  is  pretty  loud  and  agreeable, 
according  to  Latham  and  Wilson,  resembling  somewhat  the 
notes  of  the  Indigo  Bird.  In  the  tropical  countries  they  mhabit, 
this  delicate  music  is  continued  nearly  throughout  the  ye.ir, 
and  participated  also  by  the  female,  though  possessed  of  in- 
ferior voce!  powers.  The  bird  appears  to  have  many  of  the 
habits  of  the  Creeping  Warbler  (5.  varia),  running  spirally 
around  the  trunks  of  the  pine-trees,  on  which  it  ahghts,  and 
ascending  or  descending  in  the  active  search  of  its  insect 
fare.  ,         , 

The  sagacity  displayed  by  this  bird  in  the  construction  and 
situation  of  its  nest  is  very  remarkable.    This  curious  fabric  is 
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suspeiirfed  to  a  kind  of  rooe  whirh  h,„™,  <■ 

"  any  injury,     ihe   more  securely  to  dpfr,H   fi,:„ 
precous  habitation  from  the  attacks  of  numl  ?     tt,  the 

tne  vestibule  ,t  ,s  necessary  to  go  over  a  kind  of  partition  and 
hrough  another  aperture,  before  it  descends  in.o^h  ^.a'rded 

0?  pli      ^  ""''  """  '  "'"'^  °^  «^hen,  or  the  silky  down 
and  Massachusetts.    I.  winte^i^ridf  ::<,  C:^;a.'!?rricr' 

"cu'r^  alo^tfr  °"' '."''>■"  -4fnstet^o°S.;  "l 
east:  rdtoVhi:  ll^^f: r''^'  "°"V°  "'"'■'^™  "«"°^"-<' 
South  Carolina  a^dnorida  °"'  "'"  "^  ""'"  '^^  =^°  » 

It  winters  in  Central  America. 


i 


BLACK-THROATED   GREEN   WARBLER. 

Dkndroica  virens. 

Char.  Male  in  spring :  above,  bright  olive ;  line  on  sides  of  head  rich 
yellow ;  wings  and  ♦ail  dusky ;  wing-bars  and  outer  tail-feathers  white ; 
beneath,  white  tinged  with  yellow;  throat  and  chest  rich  black.  Mate  in 
autumn,  female,  and  young:  similar,  but  black  of  throat  muced  with 
yellow,  sometimes  obscured.    Length  5  to  5X  inches. 

Nest.  On  the  border  of  heavy  woods,  in  fork  of  coniferous  tree  30  to 
50  feet  from  the  ground;  of  twigs,  grass,  etc.,  lined  with  hair  and  down. 

^SS'-  3-4*  white  or  creamy  white  wreathed  around  larger  end  with 
spots  of  brown  and  lilac;  0.65  X  0.50. 

This  rather  rare  species  arrives  from  its  tropical  winter- 
quarters  in  Pennsylvania  towards  the  close  of  April  or  begin- 
ning of  May.  About  the  1 2th  of  the  latter  month  it  is  seen  in 
this  part  of  Massachusetts ;  but  never  more  than  a  single  pair 
are  seen  together.  At  this  season  a  silent  individual  may  be 
occasionally  observed,  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  carefully  and  ac- 


BLACK-THROATED  GREEN  WARBLER.  23, 

farienol  /'"""J'""  °^  ""*  'P«««  P^^ably  proceed 
retiring  habits  it  is  not  Tas^ to  t^at  orth.       T"""  ■""" 

.n  a  perfectly  solitary  situation  orthe  B  u"  HuL  J M^ 
i°7  ""'='''  ""o  stunted  Virgin  a  juniper     When  i  ,„ 

ne.  »d  was  now  nearly  i„  the  sa^e  trk  w^oS^'J  STo  J: 
nd  whue  pmes  ,n  which  I  had  first  heard  him  a  fortnjht  £ 

'-"'^r^nittet  °*  r^'"'  ""-"^'^  '"^  '^"^"^ '"" 
-w  a;dthTre\';oct:^:iVroTh7toiorLrinr'^ 

vals  he  was  perpetuaUy  busied  in  cat'chinV  sX^^td 
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Other  kinds  of  flies,  keeping  up  a  smart  snapping  of  his  bill, 
ahnost  similar  to  the  noise  made  by  knocking  pebbles  together. 
This  quaint  and  indolent  ditty  I  have  often  heard  before  in 
the  dark  and  soUtary  woods  of  west  Feimsylvania ;  and  here, 
as  there,  it  affords  an  agreeable  relief  in  the  dreary  silence  and 
gloom  of  the  thick  forest.  This  note  is  very  much  like  thu 
call  of  the  Chicadee,  and  at  times  both  are  beard  amidst 
the  reigning  silence  of  the  summer  noon.  In  the  whole  dis- 
trict of  this  extensive  hill  or  mountain,  in  Milton,  there  ap- 
peared to  exist  no  other  pair  of  these  lonely  Warblers  but  the 
present.  Another  pair,  however,  had  probably  a  nest  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  woods  of  Mount  Auburn  in  Cambridge,  ami 
in  the  spring  of  the  present  year  (1831)  several  pairs  of  these 
birds  were  seen  for  a  transient  period. 

Nuttall  was  not  the  only  one  of  the  older  writers  who  expressed 
the  opinion  that  this  and  other  species  of  the  family  were  less 
abundant  than  more  modem  observers  have  found  them.  Wilson 
and  Audubon  made  similar  statements. 

This  Warbler  is  now  known  to  be  a  common  bird  throughout 
these  Eastern  States,  and  may  be  found,  in  summer,  in  sny  coni- 
ferous forest  in  Massachusetts,  and  thence  northward  to  the  fur- 
countries  and  westward  to  the  plains.  It  breeds  also,  sparingly,  in 
southern  New  England,  northern  Ohio,  Illinois,  etc.,  and  "along 
the  Alleghanies  to  South  Carolina,"  and  winters  in  the  West  Indies 
and  Central  America. 


BLACKBURNIAN  WARBLER. 

DeNDROICA    BLACKBiniNME. 

Chak.  Male  t  above,  black,  back  streaked  with  whitish ;  sides  of  head 
black ;  crown  patch,  line  over  eye,  and  entire  throat  and  breast  rich 
orange  or  flame  color  ;  belly  yellowish  white  ;  aides  streaked  with  black; 
large  white  patches  on  wings ;  outer  tail-feathers  nearly  all  white.  Fe- 
male :  similar,  but  black  replaced  by  grayish  brown,  and  orange  by  dull 
yellow ;  white  patches  on  wings  and  tail  less  conspicuous.  Length  5^ 
to  5^  inches. 

i^^est.  Usually  in  coniferous  woods,  saddled  on  horizontal  limb  of  pine 
or  hemlock,  20  to  40  feet  from  the  ground ;  composed  of  twigs,  roots,  and 
shreds  of  bark  mixed  with  vegetable  down,  lined  with  feathers  and  hair. 

^'SS^-  4 1  white,  often  tinged  with  green,  spotted,  chiefly  around 
larger  end,  with  brown  and  lilac ;  0.70  X  0.5a 


'^B 
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d:^:;  hi'"'''  °"""'  '^""'^  ""-"«  -en  al  auS 
S^'  the  M    ^  , '''"?  "°  ^"«  "'  ^  '"  »  y"  known. 
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apruce  tree  at  a  considerable  elevation.  Lichen*,  dry  leaves  of 
the  hemloclE,  and  slender  twigs  formed  the  exterior;  it  was 
then  lined  with  hair  or  fur  and  the  feathers  of  'he  Ruffed 
Cirouse.  He  afterwards  met  with  this  species  in  Aaine  and 
Newfoundland. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  history  of  this  species 
than  the  raritv  of  the  adult  and  the  abundance  of  the  young 
birds ;  these  last,  which  we  have  long  known  as  the  Autumnal 
Warbler,  appear  in  gregarious  flocks  in  the  larger  solitary  for- 
ests of  Massachusetts  as  early  as  the  soth  of  July,  assembled 
from  the  neighboring  districts  probably,  in  which  they  have 
been  reared.  They  remain  there  usually  until  the  middle  u( 
October,  at  which  time  they  are  also  seen  in  the  Middle 
States.  They  feed  on  small  insects  and  berries.  Late  in  the 
season,  on  a  fine  autumnal  morning,  troops  of  them  may  be 
seen  in  the  fields  and  lanes,  sometimes  descending  to  the 
ground,  and  busily  employed  in  turning  over  the  new  fallen 
leaves,  or  perambulating  and  searching  the  chinks  of  the  bark 
of  the  trees,  or  the  holes  in  the  posts  of  the  fence,  in  quest  of 
lurking  moths  and  spiders ;  and  while  thus  eagerly  engaged, 
they  are  occasionally  molested  or  driven  away  by  the  more 
legitimate  Creepers  or  Nuthatches,  whose  jealousy  they  thus 
arouse  by  their  invasion.  Earlier  in  the  season  they  prey  on 
cynips,  flies,  and  more  active  game,  in  pursuit  of  which  they 
may  be  seen  fluttering  and  darting  through  the  verdant  boughs 
of  the  forest  trees.  One  of  these  little  visitors,  which  I  ob- 
tained by  its  flying  inadvertently  into  an  open  chamber,  soon 
became  reconciled  to  confinement,  flew  vigorously  ailer  house- 
flies,  and  fed  greedily  on  grasshoppers  and  ivy  berries  (  Cissus 
hedetacea)  ;  at  length  it  became  so  sociable  as  to  court  my 
acquaintance  and  eat  from  my  hand.  Before  I  restored  it  to 
liberty,  its  occasional  tiveet  attracted  several  of  its  companions 
to  the  windows  of  its  prison.  At  this  time  the  bird  is  desti- 
tute of  song,  and  only  utters  a  plaintive  call  of  recognition. 

Nuttall  followed  Wilson  and  Audubon  in  considering  the  young 
Blackburnians  a  different  species,  naming  it  the  "  Hemlock  War- 
bler."   I  have  given  above  Nuttall's  account  of  the  two. 
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Of  .he  AUcghanic.  „  wS  f™":  ^  th:' "°"«i''*""" 
Mexico  TOuthward.  '  «•>»">«»  and  eaitern 

of  the  bird  while  in  iu  .ummer  home  „  k  ""*  •*"'«'"*  '"">it. 
the  higher  branche,,  and  ita  favori?,  h,  .  °*''  '  ?'='""«  fcr 
'oreat.  where  .he  pi'ne  andtXk  flourlT  '"  ""'"  "»  ""«-' 

CHESTNUT-SIDED   WARBLER. 
Dendkoica  P'NNSVLVANICA 

-.=p™Xr^s.S':te!:;:^:;:5-"'."..Hor,„<.^ 

of  neck  and  entire  under  p.r..  whi."    .U     ^    ?  *  '""='' "' '"«'' :  »'d« 
f'male.  .imilar.  but  color,  dulll,     v^'  *"''  *"°"'"'  °"  ««"  «hi... 

-pt.  .  ..L^f  —l^'^M'^'jf  P«>bab.;wi„ten,i; 
-.y  in  May  on  1.^^^ h  t  ^ed'  ^  2""^™  -^T 
spnng  in  Canada  and  around  Hudson"  C  Tf^"  •'"  ""' 
mam,  no  doubt,  to  rear  their  younrfn  sSdeH  ''""  "*■ 
"tuations   in   the   Noithem   Wo        secluded  mountainous 

■830,  a  pair  ..J^flT^^lZ  Zi'""  "'  °'  ^'' 
«ear  the  sun>n,u  of  the  Blue  H I  oSton  ThTr/  "^'^ 
male  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Sme^/e Jow  B^;^'  V" 
Jy  a  litUe  louder,  and  less  whistling,  U  rtembSf"! 

IX  rr:  att'^d- r"  °^  "^'^^  -^-^  -^ 

ble,  there  was  a  nest      hJI^T:  T  ''^^^-  "  '^  P"''^- 
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ditty.  On  their  first  anival,  previom  to  painng,  theie  bird» 
are  like  the  rest  of  the  genua,  reitlew,  and  intently  engaged 
In  the  chaie  of  insecti  amidst  the  blossonw  and  tender  leaves ; 
thev  likewise  pursue  common  and  green  bottle  flies  with  avidity 
and  success.  On  the  37th  of  June,  1831,  I  observed  a  pair 
selecting  food  for  their  young,  with  their  usual  address  and 
activity,  by  the  margin  of  a  bushy  and  secluded  swamp  on  the 
west  side  of  Fresh  Pond,  in  this  vicinity ;  but  I  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  discover  the  nest.  I  have,  however,  since,  I 
believe,  discovered  the  nest  of  this  bird,  in  a  hazel  copse  in  a 
wood  in  Acton,  In  this  State.  It  Is  fixed  in  the  forked  twigs  of 
a  hazel  about  breast  high.  The  fabric  is  rather  light  and  airy, 
being  made  externally  of  a  few  coarse  blades  and  sulks  of 
dead  grass,  then  filled  In  with  finer  blades  of  the  same,  the 
whole  matted  and  tied  with  caterpillar's  silk,  and  lined  with 
very  slender  strips  of  brown  bark  and  similar  white-pine  leaves. 
It  appeared  to  have  been  forsaken  before  its  completion,  and 
the  eggs  I  have  never  seen. 

In  the  woods  around  FarranvlUe,  on  the  Susquehanna, 
within  the  range  of  the  Alleghany  chain,  in  the  month  of  May, 
1830,  I  saw  and  heard  several  males  in  full  song,  in  the 
shady  forest  trees  by  a  small  stream,  and  have  no  doubt  of 
their  breeding  in  that  situation,  though  I  was  not  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  nest. 

This  i  ^ecies  is  now  a  common  summer  resident  of  New  England 
and  the  settled  portions  of  Canada,  and  occurs  westward  to  tlu 
Plains.  It  breeds  in  numbers  as  far  south  as  the  fortieth  parallel, 
and  regularly,  though  sparingly,  on  the  elevated  lands  southward 
to  Georgia;  is  not  an  uncommon  summer  visitor  to  the  Maritime 
.  rovinces,  and  is  quite  common  in  Manitoba.  It  winters  south- 
ward to  the  Bahamas  and  C^tral  America. 
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Dendroica  castanea. 

0.0...  lined  wi,h  fin.  ,oou,  n,:..:.'"^„';t;d,„     """•*'"•  '""'■  "^ 

-i^%'ddirh\tr:','';*;'j;o.5c."'''' """  ""•- "  """•-  0-.  •po.-.a 

This  U  a  ,(ill  rarer  and  more  transient  visitor  than  the  last 
It  arnve,  .n  Pennsylvania  from  the  South  some  time  in  An  I 
or  about  the  beginning  of  May.  and  towards  the  ,Tth  orS 
of  the  same  month  it  visits  M--  sachusetts.  but  seldom  stals 
more  than  a  week  or  ten  day,  nd  is  very  rarely  eronl 
return  m  the  autumn.     Audu^n  once  ^'  e„Jd  Xeral  in 

inTr^Se'd Jr^r ' '"°''''  -timri 

ILk^  ^'^^  "'""'"'  ™8"'"'y  proceeding  to    he 

northern  reg-ons.     It  i,  an  active  insect-hunter,  and  kee™ 
much  towards  the,top,  of  the  highest  trees,  where  i  darts  S 

wings     One  of  these  b.rds,  which  was  wounded  in  the  wine 
soon  became  reconciled  to  confinement,  and  greedily  caugh; 

tent rh7ln"'  1!".'!,'''='  '  "'"'"'  """'  ^"'  '^^X 
extent  of  the  mjury,  he  did  not  long  survive.     In  habits  and 

i  "h-v^'rr::  ■"  °r "• ""'  -^^''-- ^^^^^^^^    .Hal 
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In  New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  and  Ontario.  The  most  southern  point 
at  which  it  has  been  found  breeding  is  Chicarua,  N.  H,  in  lati- 
tude 44°,  where  Mr.  Frank  BoUes  obtained  a  nest  in  1890.  The  «pe. 
des  ranges  north  to  Hudson  Bay,  and  south  to  Central  America. 


-I 


BLACK-POLL  WARBLER. 
Dendroica  SnUATA. 

Cha«.  Above,  grayish  olive  thickly  streaked  with  black ;  top  of  head 
War  !t ;  cheeks  and  entire  under  parts  white ;  sides  streaked  with  black  • 
wing-bars  and  tail-patches  white.    Length  5)4  to  sH  inches. 

JVttt.  In  an  evergreen  forest  on  low  branch  (sometimes  on  the  ground)  • 
of  grass,  roots,  twigs,  and  lichens ;  lined  with  grass  covered  with  white 
feathers. 

AsT'-  4-5 ;  white,  with  various  tints  (usually  pale  pink  or  cieamy) 
more  or  less  spotted  with  reddish  brown  and  lilac,  — often  dark  brown 
and  ohve  gray ;  0.75  X  0.55. 

This  rather  common  and  well-marked  species  is  observed  to 
arrive  in  Pennsylvania  from  the  South  about  the  aoth  of  April, 
but  in  Massachusetts  hardly  before  the  middle  of  May;  it  re- 
turns early  in  September,  and  appears  to  feed  wholly  on  insects. 
In  the  Middle  States  it  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  woods,  where, 
in  the  summits  of  the  tallest  trees,  it  is  seen,  in  busy  pursuit  of 
its  favorite  prey.  On  its  first  arrival  it  keeps  usually  in  the 
tops  of  the  maples,  darting  about  amidst  the  blossoms.  As 
the  woods  become  clothed  with  leaves,  it  may  be  found  pretty 
generally  as  a  summer  resident ;  it  often  also  seeks  the  banks 
of  creeks  and  swamps,  in  which  situations  it  probably  passes  the 
breeding  season.  In  this  vicinity  the  BUck-poll  is  a  familiar 
visitor  in  the  lowest  orchard-trees,  where  it  feeds  on  canker- 
worms  and  other  small  caterpillars,  as  well  as  flies  of  different 
kinds,  etc.  At  this  time,  towards  the  month  of  June,  it  is  no 
longer  a  resUess  wanderer,  but  having  fixed  upon  its  station  for 
the  summer,  it  now  begins,  in  a  humble  way,  to  display  its 
musical  talents  in  the  cherished  and  constant  company  of  its 
faithful  mate.  This  note,  uttered  at  intervals  of  half  a  minute, 
is  like  the  sound  o{  tsA'  tsh  tsh  tshe  (she,  from  low  to  high,  but 


PINE  WARBLER. 
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^together  «,  riuill  and  slender  a.  ,0  sound  almost  like  the 
fa.ntfil.ng  of  a  saw.  This  species  extends  its  migni"' 
Newfoundland,  according  to  Pennant  In  ,h.  *  "°°^ '° 
June  Audubon  found  th^  nes^r^JJo/'icTlul 
3  feet  from  the  g«und,  in  the  fork  of  a  small  bnwch,  cto^ 
.0  the  mam  stem  of  a  fir-tree.  It  was  formed  of  peek  S 
wh.te  moss  and  Uchens,  intermixed  with  coarse  dri^d^ 
wthm  th«w»alayer  of  bent-grass,  the  lining,  of  i^^coCd 
d.y  moss  looked  like  horse-hair,  and  was  axT^nged  in  a  c^u 
^duect.on  with  great  care;  lastly  was  a  thief  bed  of  ^e 
soft  feathery -some  of  them  were  from  Ducks,  but  mo^tf 
them  from  the  Willow  Grouse.    It  contained  4  e^ 

northern  South  America.  ^^^  *"<*  """«"  !■> 


PINE  WARBLER. 
Dendroica  vigorsii. 

inches.  "■■reatners,  white.    Length  jy  to  5JC 

■^northern  migiahons  to  the  forests  of  Newfound™   T 
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close  of  October;  stragglers  have  even  been  seen  in  mid-wm 
ter  m  the  latitude  of  43°.  In  winter  they  rTve  L"!  the' 
pme  forestsand  barrens  of  the  Southern  States  in  Zp^t 
of  .0  to  50  or  more,  alighting  at  times  on  the  trunks  of  the 
mot  'f  "'T"'''  ""^^^^  "•^■"  ""  '"king  larvrbut  Ire 
■nfest  the  opemng  buds  of  th-  pine,  around  which  they  may  Z 

rwr^tS'  '°",r'  ^^""«'"«'  "  "^'P^'  -'^  «^- 
^  ™  1'  K  .  ""^  "^'^  P"'^"'^'  '''°°'  ""«=  to  «'>"«,  foraging 
through    the   forest;    occasionally,  also,  they  aligh     on    he 

SJT  T\°^-™'  -^  grubs  of  vahoL  kiS,  or  da. 
^regularly  after  hovering  flies,  almost  in  the  mamier  of  the  Fly 
catcher.     In  these  states 'they  are  by  far  the  most  numerousof 
an  the  Warblers.     In  the  month  of  March  they  already  began 
to^ow  ,nd.cations  for  pairing,  and  jealous  co„tes..'eLued 
perpetually  among  the  males.    The  principal  body  of  the  spe- 
cies probably  remam  the  year  round  in  the  Southern  forests 
where  Isaw  them  throughout  the  winter;  great  numbers  are 
also  bred  m  the  Northern  States.     In  summer  their  food  is  the 
eggs  and  larvs  of  various  insects,  as  well  as  flies  or  cynips 
caterpillars,  coleoptera,  and  ants.     In  autumn,  the  young  fre-' 
quent  the  gardens,  groves,  and  orchards,  feeding  likewise  on 
bemes  of  various  kinds,  as  on  those  of  the  cornel,  wild  grape 
and  five-leaved  ivy ;  at  this  season  they  are  very  fat,  and  fly  mid' 
forage  in  famUies.     They  now  only  utter  a  shrill  and  plaintive 
chip.     I  have  had  a  rtiale  Pine  Warbler,  domesticated  for  a 
short  time;  he  fed  gratefully,  from  the  instant  he  was  caught, 
upon  flies,  smaU  earthworms,  and  minced  flesh,  and  was  so 
tame  and  artless  as  to   sit  contented  on   every  hand,   and 
scarcely  shift  himself  securely  from  my  feet.     On  offering  him 
dnnk  he  walked  directly  into  the  vessel,  without  using  the 
slightest  precaution  or  exhibiting  any  trace  of  fear.     His  isAii 
and   manner  in    all   respects  were  those   of  the  Autumnal 
Warbler. 

The  song  of  the  Pine  Warbler,  though  agreeable,  amidst  the 
dreary  solitude  of  the  boundless  forests  which  he  frequents,  has 


PINE  WARBLER. 

but  little  compass  or  varietv  '*' 

Plest  triU  of  the  Cwt^;  f°"""»«  i">PProaches the sim- 

8en.ly  rising,  or  murmu^g';i^'',^,7»rr  ^  "-^berating, 
;n 'he  spring,  -fe,,  .^,  .  J,^^'*;^  *« '^  >  >  V  »  y^,.  „f 

there  .s  a  variation  in  the  cade;^*^;  k    t"'''  *°  '°'"'  '™e, 
at  a  distance,  is  „ot  unpleasm. T^^' "!■  t',  "'°"8''  "^'her  feeble 
P.pe  during  the  heat  of  thT^u'n!!.    !.    "'  '"'"^''^'  'unes  his 
and  innocently  fearless  throuiThel^V"'"^  "^  «""  gentl^ 
cedar  m  perpetual  quest  ofX  „„  ■„„      °"^'>^  °f  the  pL  or 
commonly  heard  at  a  considerlrH  ?*  P'"^"     '^'''^  '"ng  is 
nest,  from  whom  he  often  Strav"  ''""^  "'^  ""^'^  and 
cess  o    his  precarious  pursu?  XT:  ^<=-^^-g  to  .he  sue- 
vanes  from  slender  to  high  or  low  it  t    T"'^  °^  ""^  'marble 
cover  the  retreat  of  the  1,,°  btT' ,!„        ""  '^"^^""  '°  dis- 
-  near  with  the  modulation  oJhL  Tim '?"'  "''"^''  ^PP^"»  ^ar 
The  female  likewise  tunes  a"  t.W   T       ^^ntriloquous  note, 
a  w.jy  tone,  almost  like  th  't  of  'he  ^  J"  '"°"  '''"'"  '^^  - 

About  the  7th  of  June,  is'     i  ,"'"'  "l  ''''y'P""g- 
species  ma  Virginian  junior  ne'arM?''''  ^  ""'  °f  'his 
"y.  at  the  height   of  about  ;of"tf"m  f:'"™'  "  '"'^  ^^n- 
fiMly  fixed  in  the  upright  tw1^  of  f  T     t  ^'°'""^-    ^'  *as 
was  thin,  but  very  neat     th.-  '^'"'^  branch.     The  ne,t 

-e»sof  the  sle^en;    :eTdX™^'^- 
'nterlaced,  and  connected  elte!!   ,^''%f'""'  '■'«'"^),  circularly 
«'™e  species  of  ^sZZs  and  K>    r.'""  '°"«''  ""^  "hres  of 
The  lining  was  n.Jtu'C^'^f^lj''^  r  ^^'""'^  -''° 
f^  mat  of  the  down  of  fern  sulks  ann''  "'"""  ™°'-fibres, 
'he  Robin's  breast,  -  a  culu!  L,     ?'  °'  '"°  ^^^''^'^  ° 
P°^e  of  warmth  and  shelter  for  the    ''    "'  f  ""'"^^  'he 
'everalof  these  nests,  whf  ^had  at  L  '"°°'''     ^  '^'^ 

'0  'he  ground,  and  i;  all   the Iw  '"' '"""  ''^^n  thrown 

"ere  the  same  as  in  the  o„e  n^owT  ""'  ^^"^"^  ■n^'erial 
co»rse,is  entirely  different  frl  T  ''"'^"hed  ;  and  this,  of 
authority  of  Mr.  Abbor  t1:I  'tu  """  "^  ^''-^  °°  'he 
"ore  than  the  usual  pendulnlr  f  mentioned  is  nothing 

Flycatcher.     Tke  eggsto"  t       °'""=  ^^'^^^^'^  Garbling 
VOL.  ,.  _  ,6        «8'      "•"^  'vere  4,  and,  advanced  toward! 
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hatching,  they  were  white,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  green,  veiy 
fiill  of  small  pale  brown  spots,  somewhat  more  numerous 
towards  the  larger  end,  where  they  appear  connected  or  aggre- 
gated around  a  purplish  ground.  The  female  made  some  little 
complaint,  but  almost  immediately  resumed  her  seat,  though  i 
of  the  eggf  sen  taken  away ;  the  male  made  off  immediately, 
and  was  but  seldom  seen  near  the  place. 

The  Pine  Warbler  is  a  common  summer  resident  of  New  Eng- 
land, but  I  seldom  saw  it  In  New  Brunswick,  and  can  find  no  evL 
dence  of  its  occurrence  In  Nova  Scotia.  Mr.  Nellson  thinks  it 
uncommon  in  the  vicinity  of  Quebec  city,  and  Mr.  Mcllwraith 
makes  a  similar  report  for  Ontario,  while  Mr.  Thompson  reports 
it  common  in  Manitoba.     It  winters  in  the  Southern  States. 


PRAIRIE   WARBLER. 
Denoroica  discolor. 

Chak.  Above,  olive;  back  with  patch  of  red  spots;  forehead,  line 
over  the  eyes,  wing-bars,  and  entire  under  parts  rich  yellow ;  black  streak 
on  sides  of  head ;  sides  spotted  with  black ;  3  outer  tail-feathers  with 
broad  patcli<s  of  white.    Length  4K  to  5  inches. 

iWj/.  In  open  woodland  or  old  meadow,  on  small  tree  or  bush ;  neatly 
and  compactly  made  of  grass  and  vegetable  fibre  lined  with  hair  or 
feathers. 

£ggs.  4-5 ;  white,  spotted  around  larger  end  with  brown ;  0.63  X 
047. 

These  birds,  rare  in  the  Atlantic  States,  appear  to  be  some- 
what more  common  in  the  solitary  barrens  of  Kentucky  ard 
the  open  woods  of  the  Choctaw  country.  Here  they  prefer  ine 
open  plains  thinly  covered  with  trees ;  and  without  betraying 
alarm  at  the  visits  of  a  spectator,  leisurely  pursue  their  search 
for  caterpillars  and  small  flies,  examining  among  the  leaves  or 
hopping  among  the  branches,  and  at  times  descending  pretty 
near,  and  familiarly  examining  the  observer,  with  a  confidence 
and  curiosity  seldom  witnessed  in  these  shy  and  retiring 
species.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  a  male  bird  in  this  vicinity, 
on  the  4th  of  June,  whom  I  discovered  by  his  slender  filing 
notes,  which  were  uttered  every  half  minute,  and  like  those  of 
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Zi  ,     L  '^8"""'8  low,  and  gradually  growL  louder 

of  Mount  Auburn,  and  occasionally  they  flitted  amo„nh, 
V.,gm.an  juniper.;  the  familUr  visit'of  the  nSe  appTa^fd  fo 
^e  purpose  of  discovering  n,y  intentions  near  the  nesratm 

proaches  with  the  appearance  of  accident.  The  female  was 
more  Um.d ;  yet  while  I  was  still  engaged  in  vie4gThis  11^ 
mteresung  and  secluded  pair,  she,  wXut  any  ^'c^u  on  or 
^ceahnent  went  directly  to  the  nest  in  the'forks  of  a  low 
barberry  bush  near  by,  and  when  there,  she  sat  and  looked  aT 
me  some  time  before  she  removed.  She  made  howTver  „o 
pretences  to  draw  me  away  from  the  spot,  whe  ;  the  wa  's" 
■ng  on  4  eggs,  of  which  I  took  away  .  fher  approaches  to  the 

~d  bvTh™°"  "■"""'  "^^  ''''  ^""^  '-°''«<I  ^„d  n! 
couraged  by  the  presence  of  her  mate.    Two  eggs  were  again 

Ty-acSelr"''  '''  ^"""^  '-'^-  '  ^^^'^^^^^ 

„,.?v  n""  r."^""'^  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  Sum- 
mer Yellow  B.rd,  and  quite  different  from  the  nests  deLib^d 
^y  WUson  and  Audubon.  My  opportunity  for  exaSS 
»  ong  contmued,  seemed  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  erro 
n.he,nvest,gat.on;  neither  can  I  compare  the  slender  note 
of  th,s  species  to  any  ^A.yn„^  sound,  which  would  more 
nearby  approach  to  the  song  of  the  Pine  Warbler.  The  Prairie 
Warbler  visits  Cambridge  about  the  first  or  second  weeHn 
May,  and  according  to  the  observations  of  my  friend  Mr 
ofTew  V  T"  P"'^,'''^  '''™'  "'^  ^"^  "■"<>  i°  'he  vicinity 
"mter  m  the  West  Indies  about  the  middle  of  September 


PARULA   WARBLER. 

BLUE  YELLOW-BACKED   WAKBLER. 
COMPSOTHLYPIS  AMERICANA. 

Char.  Male:  above,  bright  ashy  blue,  an  olive  patch  on  the  baclc; 
thi  jat  and  breast  yellow,  a  patch  of  rich  brown  on  the  breast  j  belly 
white  ;  wings  with  2  broad  white  bars ;  white  patches  on  inner  web  of 
outer  tail-feathers.  Female :  similar,  but  colors  duller  and  the  patches  un 
back  and  breast  obscure  or  absent.    Length  4}^  to  4^  inches. 

A^j/.  In  moist  woodland  or  on  border  of  swamp ;  usually  in  a  bunch 
of  **  beard-moss  "  {usttga)  hanging  from  the  trunk  or  branch  of  a  tree  10 
to  40  feet  from  the  ground,  and  composed  of  threads  of  the  moss  and  Ane 
grass  or  hair  compactly  woven;  sometimes  lined  with  pine-needles  or 
hair. 

£gf'-  3-7  (usually  4)  J  white  or  creamy,  thickly  spotted  with  several 
shades  of  reddish  brown  ;  0.65  X  0.45. 

This  remarkable  species  visits  the  Middle  and  Northern 
States  about  the  ist  to  the  15  th  of  May,  and  is  seen  again 
early  in  October  on  its  way  to  the  West  Indies  (St.  Domingo 
and  Porto  Rico),  whither  it  retires  at  the  approach  of  winter. 
A  few,  according  to  Catesby,  pass  the  whole  year  in  South  Car- 
olina. It  is  very  abundant  in  the  summer  in  the  woods  of 
Kentucky,  is  active  and  restless  on  its  first  arrival,  and  fre- 
quents the  summits  of  the  highest  trees,  being  particularly 
fond  of  the  sm?'l  caterpillars  and  flies  of  various  kinds  which 
are,  in  the  early  part  of  spring,  attracted  to  the  open  blossoms 
and  tender  shoots.  It  also  possesses  in  some  degree  the 
creeping  and  prying  habits  of  the  Titmouse,  to  which  genus  il 
it  was  referred  by  Linnaeus  and  Pennant.     Entering  the  south- 
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em  extremity  of  the  Union  by  the  first  approach  of  spring  it 
.s  now  seen  searching  for  its  insect  food  on  shrubs  and  p"S. t, 
m  mo.s.  phces,  by  the  borders  of  lakes  and  stress  iS 
v.c>mty.,„  not  common;  but  as  it  was  singing  as  late  as  the 
"d  of  May  in  the  woody  solitude  of  theB^  Hi^  of 
Milton,  ,t  must  undoubtedly  breed  there 

InT         r        '"P""'  """'S'^  sufficiently  different:   the 
tones,  nsmg  from  low  to  high,  are  rather  weak  and  insignifican. 

In  Nuttall^  day  this  dainty  bird  was  named  "Party<olored  War 

BL/.CK-THROATED  BLUE  WARBLER. 
Dendroica  CERULESCENS. 

white;  white  po.  ot  wint  ta  "t^  '  T""^"  "f  """er  parts 
>bove,  dull  olive:  beneTth  di.  1  I™  •  u"^n  "''"'=  '"°"^''"-  F«"»l«  ^ 
Length  5  ,„  5^  inches        '  ^  "'"'''  ^'"'""   "■""=  »P<"  "»"  wing- 

gra^ti^:vtera:dth:^  ;":'  ™''"^-''"  o"  Wgh  branch,  of 
and  hair.  '     ''  '"'""'■  '""""^  ""> !"«"  .ilk,  lined  with  rciot, 

only  as  a  transient  visitor  in  the  month  of  April,  in  the  Middle 
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States,  and  after  staying  to  feed  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  it 
proceeds  to  its  northern  breeding-place  in  the  wilds  of  Canada, 
of  which  we  are  wholly  ignorant.  In  November  I  have  ob- 
served a  few  on  their  return  to  the  South,  and  according  to 
Vieillot,  they  winter  in  St.  Domingo  and  other  of  the  larger 
West  India  isUuids. 

Near  Farranville,  on  the  Susquehanna,  within  the  range  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  in  the  month  of  May,  I  saw  and 
heard  several  pairs  of  this  rare  species  in  the  shady  hemlock- 
trees.  The  males  were  uttering  their  slender,  wiry,  and  very 
peculiar  notes,  while  busily  engaged  in  foraging  for  insects, 
and  seemed,  by  being  paired,  to  prepare  for  incubation. 

The  Pine  Swamp  Warbler  (Sylvia  sphagnosa)  is  now  consid- 
ered only  as  the  young  of  this  species,  of  which,  however,  I 
think  there  yet  remains  some  doubt. 

The  history  of  this  species  need  no  longer  remain  a  mystery,  for 
while  not  abundant,  its  nesting  habits  may  be  studied  in  any  suita- 
ble locality  in  nortliern  New  England  or  northern  New  York,  and 
westward  to  the  Plains,  or  along  the  higher  altitudes  of  the  Alio 
gh  .lies  as  far  down  as  Georgia ;  though  the  major  portion  of  the 
flocks  pass  on  to  the  Canadian  faunal  area  before  stopping  to  bulla. 

I  did  not  meet  with  many  examples  in  New  Brunswick,  and  Mr. 
Neilson  thinks  it  rare  near  Quebec  city ;  but  Mr.  Wintle  calls  it 
common  near  Montreal,  and  the  Ontario  observers  also  regard  it 
as  common.    It  winters  in  Florida  as  well  as  in  the  West  Indies. 


KENTUCKY  WARBLER. 

GeOTHLVPB  FORMOSA. 

Ciua.  Above,  olive ;  crown  a.id  sides  of  head  and  neck,  black ;  line 
from  nostril  to  and  around  the  eye  yellow ;  beneath,  yellow,  the  sides 
shaded  with  olive.    Length  5K  to  s^  inches. 

Nejt,  On  the  ground,  in  rather  thick  woods  ;  a  bulky  afiair  of  loosely 
laid  leaves  and  grass,  lined  with  vegetable  down,  roots,  or  hair. 

Eggs.  4-6 ;  white  or  creamy,  spotted  with  lilac  and  several  shades  of 
brown ;  0.73  X  0.56. 

This  beautiful  species,  first  described  by  Wilson,  frequents 
the  dark  forests  of  the  southwestern  parts  of  the  Union,  being 
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cane-bmkes,  and  swamp,  neJ^eLk.  of  ,h  '^'^ 

It  arrives  in  Kentucky  rtout  the  mWH.  [  .  *""  "*•"• 
the  southern  extremfty  SZ  UnJV  ^  ^P"''  »»"  "'"» 
time  in  March,  L  by  the  mirf^r  ^T  ^"^°  ^  "^^  «"« 
of  the  United  ^,e.^™^1'"  "^  September  retire,  south 
pairing  sea«,„  of  ^nrin^^nH^."  '"  ""^  P"*^'""'  »  "-e 

of  North  CarS  '^'"  "  '''^''>'  "^-W"  to  the  east 

••Ett?u°.ed  st"^t'su;':Sf "  •?'  "■"i'-'"  "  ^vcn  as 
New  England  and  scTuXm  MicwJ^'^'T,""'^ -"h  to  «,u.hern 
^nd  Central  America."  It™  m™, '?,r„M  '"*'•"<"•' West  Indies 
valley,  and  has  been  seen  W  „,  ?  "' *'°"« ""  Mississippi 
There  isonlyone  record  of  Us ^^""'il  Tm  °^*'  AUeghani;^. 
taken  in  ,876.  at  Suffield,  Con^  M^Ioh^  New  England,  -  a  pair 
pair  were  frequently  seen  by  hhn  nl'Jt  ?"'"""  '^'^  ">at  a 
the  early  part  of  Jnly,  ,8;9  '^     "  "'"  **  *y  »'  Q«bec  during 

Those  who  have  hearH  »i,. 
■nelody,  the  tones  being Toudand"^  P™nounce  it  an  attractive 
Mr.  Wm.  Brewster  ranfa  t  amon^  thi  ?1  fl  *.'  """■«  P'«»i»fr 
formances.  """"^  *■"  '««  of  the  Sylvicoline  p<J. 


CERULEAN  WARBLER. 

BLUE  WARBLER. 
Dendroica  OERULEA 

'wo  white  bar, ;  all  .ail.fea.her.  but  ?,^„!/  °"*''  ""  '^" '  *'"«'  ""h 
nwth,  white,  breast  and  .,"«  .t^ri  Pa-' patched  with  white;  be- 
'i-nilar  but  upper  parts  rin.e7  -fr^^""  '""'  ''""'y  "ue.  Female- 
y'"ow.  LenXxtoslTel"""  °"™' ""  ""''"  ^  ^^^^'^ 
^"'.    In  open  woodland,  on  horUonUl  bou,h  30  .0  p  fee.  froo.  the 
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gronnd  i  o(  gnn  ind  lichcnt  fulemd  with  InMCt  lilk,  tintd  with  Am 
grata. 

£ggi.  4 ;  white  wilh  green  or  blu*  tint,  apotted  chiety  around  the 
larger  end  with  reddish  brown  and  lilac  ;  070  X  0.53. 

This  very  delicately  colored  species  is  among  the  rarest 
summer  residents  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and  does  not  ptobably 
migrate  or  rather  stray  farther  north  than  the  State  of  New 
York.  In  the  Southwestern  States,  particularly  Tennessee  and 
West  Florida,  it  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  species ;  it  is  also 
found  in  the  western  wilderness  beyond  the  Mississippi.  It  is 
only  in  the  summer  that  it  ventures  into  the  Middle  States, 
from  which  it  retires  almost  before  the  first  chills  of  autumn,  or 
by  the  middle  of  August.  It  frequents  the  borders  of  streams 
and  marshes,  and  possesses  many  of  the  habits  of  the  Fly- 
catchers, warbling  also  at  times  in  a  lively  manner,  and 
though  iti  song  be  short,  it  is  at  the  same  time  sweet  and 
mellow. 

The  principal  range  of  this  daintily  dressed  songster  Is  through 
the  southwestern  division  of  this  Eastern  Province,  between  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Alleghanian  hills,  north  to  Ohio 
(where  it  is  abundant),  southern  Ontario,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 
It  occasionally  wanders  eastward  to  central  New  York,  Rhode 
Island,  ^nd  Connecticut. 

Nuttall  copied  Audubon  when  characterizing  the  song  of  this 
species  as  "  sweet  and  mellow." 

Wilson,  who  discovered  the  bird  and  named  it  the  Blue-green 
Warbler,  described  the  note  as  "  a  feeble  chirp."  Between  the 
opposed  opinions  of  these  fathers  of  American  ornithology  comes 
the  report  of  a  recent  observer,  Mr.  William  Brewster,  who  found 
the  species  abundant  in  West  Virginia.  "  At  best  it  is  a  mode!^t 
little  strain,  and  far  from  deserving  the  encomium  passed  upon  it 
by  Audubon ; "  and  again,  "  The  song  is  a  guttral  trill  much  like 
that  of  the  Blue  Yellow-backed  Warbler." 


MARYLAND  YELLOW-THROAT. 
Geothlypis  trichas. 

r.ch  yellow,  p,ler  on  ih.  b.llv     ut^l"h  "'"■  "^i'i»h  border  jWne,,!, 

^W/.    Hidden  bv,,,f,o7'„„„"*'^.*^'0  5Hinche..  " 

-j..  woodland  or  „„  £Lrdfr  ofV;/""  ''""'"  °'  "rier.,  „.„.„,  ;„  , 

i..d  gr...,  ^ig..  „,„  ,i„,  with  fine ^ra^'Z^"?  "'"'""^  »'  '""'T 

^'^n^tj^— ^^.2E-^---- 
towards  the  middle  of  A^  andt  Ih  *  '"  """"y'vania 
about  the  first  week  in  May'  ^Z  P""  °^  ^"*  E"8'^°d 
in  September;  a  fJl^auJfT'°"'^  """"  '"  ""e  South 

"■am  and  winter  in  the  Southed'  ^"V  *  '""^  "'^^  «■ 
">«  the  main  body  retL  at  S  ,!  '  "  ''  ""^  P«"'='"e 
•epical  America,  as  th";  wer^^LnTr  ""°  '""  ''"'™'  "^ 
Vera  Cruz  by  the  natu  ali«  2L  u  "  ""  ""'""""  """"d 
:-  the  month'  of  MrrhoreterilL.h- «"""■'•  ^ariy 
■n  the  forests  of  West  Florida  'P*""  ""S'ng 

"res  of  his  species, -passes  hu  «tachments  and 

water,  amidst  briers,  brambrsaJ^er!"r  T"  !°™'  ^""^^  ""  °f 
'^.™-n.owandwatery^t::trimbS;^^^^^^^^^ 
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he  teldom  atcendi  above  the  tops  of  the  underwood,  where  he 
dwelli,  buily  employed  in  collecting  the  iniecu  on  which  he 
feedi.  After  theie,  like  the  Wren,  he  duU  into  the  deepest 
thicket,  and  threads  hi*  devioui  way  through  every  opening ; 
he  Marches  a4jund  the  ftemi,  examines  beneath  the  leaves, 
and  raiting  himself  on  his  peculiarly  pale  and  slender  legs 
peeps  into  each  crevice  in  order  to  seize  by  surprise  his  liny 
lurking  prey.  While  thus  engaged,  his  afliection  to  his  neigh- 
boring mate  it  not  forgotten,  and  with  a  simplicity,  agreeable 
and  characteristic,  he  twitters  forth  at  short  intervals  bin 
'wiiflutce  'whilitelte  'whililettt,  but  his  more  common  song  is 
'whilHtsktt  'whitiUshet,  or  'weHtsAee  wtHbhee  wti ;  and  some- 
times I  have  heard  his  ndte  like,  'wtHlskte  wetitshte,  'wil'yu 
wt.  On  this  last  syllable  a  plaintive  sinking  of  the  voir  ren- 
ders the  livel,  earnest  ditty  of  the  active  minstrel  peculiarly 
agreeable.  Copying  apparently  from  the  Cardinal  Bird,  the 
song  was,  in  one  instance,  which  came  to  my  notice,  'vifiyu 
'vidyu  'vitiyU.  The  whole  is  likewise  often  varied  and  lowered 
into  a  slender  whisper,  or  tendiJr  revery  of  vocal  instinct. 
Sometimes  he  calls  out,  Uetskoo,  UtUhoo,  and  sewaididil 
scwaidldil  seuiaiditsewtt,  or  sewaididit  sewaidilsiviee,  as  he 
busily  dart*  through  the  blooming  and  odor-breathing  shnibs 
of  the  grove  or  garden,  which  he  examines  with  minute  atten- 
tion, and  sometime*  springs  perpendicularly  after  his  retreating 
and  discovered  prey.  He  appear*  by  no  means  shy  or  sus- 
picious, a*  long  a*  hi*  nest  is  unapproached ;  but  for  the  safety 
of  that  precious  treasure  he  scold*,  laments,  and  e>  Heats  with 
great  anxiety. 

The  species  generally  nest  in  the  recluse  thickets  of  the 
forest,  or  the  low  bushy  mi-dow;  but  sometimes  they  take  up 
their  abode  in  the  garden,  )r  the  field  contiguous  to  the  house, 
and  if  undisturbed,  show  a  predilection  for  the  place  which 
has  afforded  security  to  themselves  and  their  young.  They 
commence"  their  labor  of  building  about  the  middle  of  May, 
fixing  the  nest  on  or  near  the  ground,  among  dry  leaves, 
withered  grass,  or  brush,  and  choose  often  for  security  the  most 
intricate  thicket  of  briers,  so  that  the  nest  is  often  sheltered 


MOURNIWG  WARBLEK.  „, 

wound  together  Ld  .upS  byX^' '"  ,'  '"  '"'*•  '~"'' 
re.U;  the  lining  coiuUu  «u^|v  of  «„  t!!^'  "'  •*«*  **'««  '» 
The  young  leave  i^Tn...   i.   '     ."'  "^n'-g™*  (-V»/i»>). 

-tJe-  prying  t^^^^d  u"e  .'T  """  "^^  "^^  '" 
•ill  the  «riv.l  of  th^t  ^oJ  'f  •'"  """P""'^'  -"urity 

depan.     A.  e  Jy  l^'thri^oMrth??  7""'  ''""  '^ 
--«e.  .0  he  heaM.  and  tSl  ^:?oi;'';;;tr?oUet 

>.J  habiu,  ITfron,  the  mS:^,;^  ."rtfe  rac«"  "fff"*^"' 
wh.t  lamer  and  more  brighUy  colored  ttan  i.^h.  ."••°'"*- 
Another  geographical  race,  the  Florida  vl,,  •"'•"  '*=«• 
tr.aasign<,la).  differ,  from  t™ical /S  in  h,."'T"°"  <^- 
under  paru  of  deeoer  ihad-  I^ZJ.  "  '"""'"K  'l"  y«l'o*  of 

wider  iL  **'  *'"^''  "™*  «"»'='  "tent ;  the  fadal  maik  i. 


MOURNING  WARBLER. 
Geothlypb  PHUjUJELPHU. 

b^K;  0£v.S"Cin;d'wTh2;°"  ""  «™-''°""  '»'"'«  ■" 

Wilson,  the  discoverer  of  this  curious  specit    never  m-f     -.i. 
-e  than  a  single  individual,  which  in  TLl^Zfu:^:^. 
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ing  marshy  ground,  and  flitting  through  low  bushes  in  quest  o( 
insects,  appears  very  similar  to  the  Maryland  Yellow-throat. 
The  discoverer,  however,  also  distinguished  it  more  importantly 
by  the  neve/ty  of  its  sprightly  and  pleasant  warble ;  we  may 
therefore  perhaps  consider  it  as  a  solitary  straggler  from  the 
main  body  in  the  western  regions  of  this  vast  continent.  It 
was  shot  in  the  early  part  of  June  near  Philadelphia. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1831,  I  saw,  as  I  believe,  the  mak  of 
this  species  in  the  dark  shrubbery  of  the  Botanic  Garden 
(Cambridge).  It  possessed  all  the  manners  of  the  common 
species,  was  equally  busy  in  search  of  insects  in  the  low  bushes, 
and  at  little  intervals  warbled  out  some  very  pleasant  notes, 
which  though  they  resembled  the  lively  chant  of  the  Maryland 
Yellow-throat,  even  to  the  wetitshee,  yet  they  were  more  agree- 
ably varied,  so  as  to  approach  in  some  degree  the  song  of  the 
Summer  Yellow  Bird  (Sytvia  cestiva).  This  remarkable  note, 
indeed,  set  me  in  quest  of  the  bird,  which  I  followed  for  some 
time ;  but  at  last,  perceiving  himself  watched,  he  left  the  gar- 
den. As  far  as  I  was  able  to  observe  this  individual,  he  was 
above  of  a  dark  olive-green,  very  cinereous  on  the  fore  part  of 
the  head,  with  a  band  of  black  through  the  eyes,  which  de- 
scended from  the  side  of  the  neck,  where  at  length  it  joined 
with  a  crescent  of  dusky  or  black  spots  upon  the  breast ;  the 
throat  was  yellow  and  the  under  parts  paler. 

Mr.  Townsend  saw  a  specimen  on  the  shady  borders  of  the 
Schuylkill  in  the  month  of  May  last,  and  a  second  individual 
has  been  obtained  by  Mr.  De  Rham  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York. 
Two  or  three  other  specimens  have  also  been  obtained  in  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia  and  in  New  Jersey.  It  is,  however, 
still  a  very  rare  species,  and  its  proper  habitation  is  yet  to  be 
discovered. 

This  is  still  a  rare  bird  in  many  localities,  and  it  is  among  the 
desiderata  of  most  collectors ;  yet  within  the  limits  of  its  favorite 
breeding  areas,  —  at  the  higher  altitudes  of  the  Alleghanies ;  on  the 
Berkshire  Hills;  along  the  northern  borders  of  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire;  in  portions  of  New  York;  and  elsewhere  between  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  the  Plains  where  suitable  conditions  of  environ 


CONNECTICUT  WARBLER. 


2S3 

d.cidedly  abundant.  Evidentwl;  hf.^^  """  Manitoba-i,  U 
Maritime  Provinces  nor  or  any  "  rtL"°f 'r?"'"^  ""''"K  '"^  ""e 
Wmnipeg,  for    Canadian  observe™  t°  T'^^  """"  ^""^ 

uncommon.  Yet  one  of  the  fow  n«u  ,if?f*'  "P*""'  "  '"«  or 
was  secured  by  Mr.  Kells  neaT  Swe,  in  0%'""  "'''"''"^ 
was  m  a  cedar  swamp  and  placed  or  I  ■  °"'*"°-  ^his  nest 
a  small  tree  quite  close  to  the  g'old  "'°"'"'  ''"°='>  °f 

wer?a%:;ZX"nre;XXirT'"'-'"^"''-^-"'' 
their  food,  moving  in  most  sori^hH*^     ^J  ~.    ""^  '"  »e"«:hing  for 

making  merry  with  swertvoices  The"  "'""•'""  ■"»"""'  -nd 
pie  note.s,  but  the  birds  frem^n^l  ?"«  consists  of  a  few  sim- 

i.  and  sing  on  as'^if  tchXsed'wth'hetrf '"'  ""''  '"  "'"^^ 
-eports  them  singing  thus  for  h^f!"  hour  at  »""    "'"""" 

CONNECTICUT  WARBLER. 

GRAY-HEADED    WARBLER. 
wEOTHLVPIS  AGILIS. 

ches,  and  belly  yelloV,  side,  4,d  5™  h  "  'e'  ""!  "-"<"he  eye, ; 
w.thout  ashy  tin,  on  the  head;  throardn«d  wi.t.^'' '  !'""'"' '■'" 
I  ength  si4  (o  6  inches.  ^""'  *'"•  ''™*" :  beUy  paler. 

woodJ';  co"mptd°o"  dn>d  ^^r'^""  """  '"  '""-^  -<"■"''■  ">  -^ y 

trowf  and'ii.'in^^'Vrs'r-  ^'""^  """'"  "«  '"«"  -".  wi'h  black. 

This  rare  species,  discovered  by  Wilson  in  r^„      .• 
afterwards    in  the  neighborhood  orSadelDWa'  '""' 
frequent  low  thickets,  and  is  exceed,?,         •      :  ^^^^"  '° 
its  prey,  scarcely  remahinl  f  ""^'"S''' .""'^^  in  put^uit  of 

Wilson  afterwards' sho^r  specimenT:"'  'b"  tVT  '"^"• 
particular  agreed  with  the  aWe  excent  in"h  "\'"  ''"' 
dull  buff  instead  of  pale  ash  Th  '  '^  I  ^''""^  ""'  "^f"^' 
apposed,  of  the  pres'em  spedes     "'  ""'  •"''  '^'"^"'  ^  "«= 

^a^  i:^r;e:L^:  ^i^t^'-^^f---  -  -ch 

vers  in  various  parts  of  the  count^^t  I?  m'^'  '""''"  ^^  <"''"- 
Nutiall's  account.  ^'     ^"^  '"*"«<i '»  add  a  little  to 
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The  bird  has  been  Uken  throughout  the  greater  part  of  this 
Eastern  Province ;  but  its  distribution  appears,  from  the  evidence 
■o  far  gathered,  to  be  somewhat  peculiar.  It  winters  in  Mexico 
and  southward,  and  in  the  spring  migrates  wholly  along  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  where  it  is  more  or  less  abundant  north  to  Manitoba, 
though  it  is  rarely  seen  at  that  season  to  the  eastward  of  Illinois. 
It  breeds  in  Minnesota,  Dakota,  and  Manitoba,  and  in  the  au- 
tumn part  of  the  flocks  go  south  along  the  Mississippi,  while  others 
pass  eastward  along  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  thence  to 
Massachusett.s,  t!;«  most  northern  limit  of  the  bud's  range  on 
the  Atlantic  side,  where  it  is  common  during  the  first  half  of 
September,  after  which  the  flocks  continue  on  a  gradual  movement 
southward. 

Dr.  Wheaton  considered  the  species  very  rare  in  Ohio,  and  it 
was  thought  to  be  rare  in  Ontario  until  1884,  when  my  friend  Wil- 
liam Saunders  found  it  common  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  The 
only  nest  yet  taken  was  discovered  by  another  friend  and  fellow- 
worker  Ernest  Thompson.  It  was  found  near  Carberry,  Manitoba, 
in  1883,  sunk  amid  a  mossy  mound  in  a  tamarack  swamp,  —  "a 
dark,  gray  waste." 

In  the  West,  during  the  spring  migrations,  these  birds  are  exceed- 
ingly active  and  very  shy,  moving  incessantly  among  the  branches 
in  quest  of  insects,  and  when  approached  darting  into  the  thickest 
covers ;  but  those  I  saw  on  the  Fresh  Pond  marsh  at  Cambridge 
fed  chiefly  on  the  ground,  among  the  leaves,  and  when  disturbed 
flew  generally  but  a  short  distance  to  a  low  branch,  and  sat  as  com- 
posedly as  a  Thrush. 

Thompson  describes  the  song  as  similar  to  the  Golden-crowned 
Thrush,  and  says  it  may  be  suggested  by  the  syllables  beecher- 
beecher-beecher-teecher-bucher-heecher,  sung  at  the  same  pitch 
throughout ;  he  adds,  "  but  he  also  had  another  which  I  can  recall 
to  mind  by  the  aid  of  the  syllables  freechaple,  fretchapU,  free- 
chaple,  WHOIT." 

This  same  writer  says :  "  Connecticut  Warbler  is  an  unfortunate 
misnomer  for  this  species,"  and  he  suggests  "  Swamp  Warbler  "  or 
"  Tamarac  Warbler  "  or  "  Bog  Black-throat."  "  This  species,"  he 
writes,  "has  somewhat  the  manners  of  the  Vireos,  but  is  much 
more  active  and  sprightly  in  its  movements." 


WORM-EATING  WARBLER. 

Helmttherus  vermivorus 

11«;  0.70  X  o.is.  *  ®"'  'P<">  of  -eddish  brown  ,nd 

ber;  they  were  se  n  fcedtrLr  ''•'  ''"'^  °^  ^eptem- 
the  3s,h  Of  June  by  vSn's^  th7°""'  '"  "•''  ''^'^  ''bo« 
there.  They  are  very  acdve  7n^  T?"  """  ''"^  '""^  ^reed 
-d  have  the  noHnd  ; ^"of 't  *'"'  '"-«-'-'er,, 
Titmouse  or  Chickadee     Zut^h  """  "T^"  "^  'he  Marsh 

apair  of  these  birds r:;4Sh£H°'l°'"''''''^'''^- 
.-^tle=»  agihty,  hanging  on' helt  Ind  ^  '  °'  ""'  '''"' 
I"  quest  pn,bably  of  spideLand  ^ther  ??"""«  ""=  '™"'^'' 
■nsects  and  their  Iarv«     O^e  ofl       ,',  '"'''""K  ^"^  dormant 

-t  coMaining  c.i-,,^2:i:i^f:2VT  "^ "  ""- 

House,  on  the  banks  of  the  s!^t  ?t  """^""^  ''  Cumberland 
fine  and  the  Bri 'Xo'SSeTB  ''  '  '°"°''  ^"^  '" 
--.Dr.Bach™ansaysrTrd?sX;"rZ 
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swamps  of  Carolina,  as  he  observed  a  pair  followed  by  three 
or  four  young  ones  nearly  fledged,  all  of  which  aUready  exhibi- 
ted the  markings  on  the  head. 

Richardson  led  Nuttall  into  a  mistake  regarding  the  distribulion 
of  this  species.  It  is  a  Southern  bird,  breeding  chiefly  south  of  lati- 
tude 40°,  and  occurs  but  rarely  along  the  northern  limit  of  its  ranyv., 
—  southern  New  England,  the  southern  shores  of  Lalte  Erie,  and 
southern  Illinois,     It  has  not  been  taken  in  the  Provinces. 

Usually  these  birds  feed  on  the  ground  among  the  dead  leaves, 
but  sometimes  rise  amid  the  branches,  as  described  by  Nuttal! 
They  are  not  "shy"  birds,  for  they  will  remain  on  the  n  ,  until 
fairly  driven  off,  and  when  feeding  are  apparently  indifferent  about 
being  watched. 


SWAINSON'S  WARBLER. 
Heunaia  swainsonii. 

Chak.  Above,  dull  olive,  head  and  wings  tinged  with  reddish  brown ; 
dark  streak  through  the  eyes ;  line  over  eyes  and  under  parts  white  with 
yellow  tint ;  sides  tinged  with  olive.     Length  5J4  to  6  inches. 

Ntst.  In  a  swamp,  or  near  stagnant  pool,  or  on  dry  upland  ;  in  cane- 
stalk  or  on  bush,  4  to  10  feet  from  the  ground ;  a  bulky  and  inartistic 
affair  of  dead  leaves,  Pned  with  roots  and  pineneedles. 

Eggs,    3-4 ;  white  with  blue  tint,  unmarked  ;  0.75  X  0.60. 

Dr.  Bachman,  who  discovered  this  species  near  the  banki 
of  the  Edisto  River,  in  South  Carolina,  remarks :  "  I  was  first 
attracted  by  the  novelty  of  its  notes,  four  or  five  in  number, 
repeated  .it  intervals  of  five  or  six  minutes  apart.  These  notes 
were  loud,  clear,  and  more  like  a  whistle  than  a  song.  They 
resembled  the  sound  of  some  extraordinary  ventriloquist  in  such 
a  degree  that  I  supposed  the  bird  much  farther  off  than  it 
really  was ;  for  after  some  trouble  caused  by  these  fictitious 
notes,  I  observed  it  near  me,  and  soon  shot  it."  These  birds 
appear  to  have  a  predilection  for  swampy,  muddy  places,  usu- 
ally more  or  less  covered  with  water.  They  feed  on  coleop 
terous  insects  and  the  larvae  which  infest  the  pond-lily.  They 
usually  keep  in  low  bushes,  and  retire  southward  at  the  close 
of  summer.    They  breed,  it  appears,  in  South  Carolina. 


PROTHONOTARy  WARBLER. 


25; 

indebted  .0  Audubon  On,y  th^ee  'itLZ  ^"  ''^°™'"'"'  ^'  «" 
Audubon's  time  and  .873,  when  Nath '  r  «"'"  "*"  '^'*«» 
more  in  Alabama,  and  d«en  years  Xm^H™*"  '^^""""^  ••■'« 
Brewster  collected  fifty  specimens  in    h^     •''•'"  '^S*  William 

tiiul,  while  it  has*  an  indescritable  t»rt  '"'•  T^  "^'''  '"J-  beau* 
senses  after  the  sound  has  ceased"       "  "^"^"^  "»'  'hrills  the 

The  distribution  of  the  sneri..  t, 
torily  determined,  but  it  pro^b  v^..      "°*  ^?.'  ^"^  *">  satisfac- 
and  Gulf  States/and  l^^^e  L-     ""  '"        "-^S""*  A,,^,;, 
and  Indiana.  °"«  ""  M'«'«'Ppi  valley  north  to  Illinois 

PROTHONOTARY  WARBLER, 
Photonotaria  cttrea. 

f??!*""^'-" ™»P^^^^  ^f'"""  •»*  bright 

length  about  5^4  inehM.  "*''"""  "'^s  of  tail-feathers  white. 

^"dtee.X^7r.el='e,rrw°X"t"  "  '  '''™>''-  »  "'"X  - 
n«r  the  ground ,  i,„e<,  „,h  "Iv^  aL~ts.'="  "  "'''"''-•  ««««"y 

brow;,.h  rVJ/"o"o"'J<^iy5*-'"'  "  """  *"'*  «"•■  ""="y  »Po...d  'with 

of  the  Mississippi  nea    Ne w  Or.    "'  '^"'''  '^'^  ^^^P^  «^'ests 

-^  seen  nimbly  flitti"g  fe  s earS.  Jf  t^?  "'"^'^  '"'^'^''^-'^ 
anc'  small  land  shells,  f very  now  anj  "^  I''- ""'"'"'  '^'^• 
■ng  notes  scarcely  deservim,  th/  ""^""8  ^  ^^^  "eak- 

'imes,  though  veryS'^etVa'T  °'  T^"  '^^^  -"- 
They  appear  to  affect  wite"  1/         """'^  '^  Pennsylvania. 

-h  lagoons,  and  az^  seTdom  seenTn  1":::::?^  ^'''''  '""-'^ 
VOL.  ,.  _  ,,  ■"  ''^°  '"  'he  woods.   Acconling  to 
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Dr.  Bachman,  these  birds  breed  io  South  Carolina,  as  he  taw  a 
pair  and  their  ynung  near  Charleston. 

This  species  is  common  in  the  Gulf  States,  and  ranges  along  tlie 
Mississippi  valley,  being  peculiarly  abundant  in  southern  Illinois 
and  southwestern  Indiana,  but  near  the  Atlantic  is  rarely  seen 
north  of  Georgia.  A  few  stragglers  have  been  encountered  in 
New  England,  while  one  has  been  taken  at  St.  Stephen,  New 
Brunswick,  by  Mr.  George  A.  Boardman,  and  another  near  Hamil- 
ton, Ontario,  by  H.  C.  Mcllwraith. 

It  is  said  to  be  more  deliberate  and  thrushlike  in  its  movements 
than  are  its  sprightly  congeners,  the  Dendroica.  The  song  most 
frequently  heard  is  described  as  a  simple  but  pleasing  whistle,  like 
that  of  the  solitary  Sandpiper,  though  when  the  singer  is  near  at 
hand,  almost  startling  in  its  intensity.  Mr.  Brewster  mentions 
hearing  another  song  delivered  on  the  wing,  and  intended  for  tlie 
ear  of  the  mate  alone.  It  is  generally  heard  only  after  incubation 
has  commenced,  and  is  low,  but  very  sweet,  and  resembles  some- 
what the  song  of  a  Canary,  delivered  in  an  undertone. 


BLUE-WINGED   WARBLER. 

Helminthophiia  pinus. 

Chak.  Male:  above,  bright  olive;  wings  and  tail  dull  blue;  wings 
witli  two  yellowish  bars  ;  outer  tail  feathers  with  white  blotches  ;  blaclc 
line  through  the  eye ;  crown  and  under  parts  bright  yellow.  Female : 
similar  but  under  parts  duller,  and  yellow  un  head  restricted  to  forehead. 
Length  about  5  inches. 

Nest.  In  a  tuft  of  grass  amid  thicket  of  underbrush  or  along  margin  of 
woods ;  bulky,  and  loosely  made  of  dried  leaves  and  vegetable  fibre,  lined 
with  fine  grass. 

Egg'-    4-5 ;  white,  faintly  8peckleL<  with  brown ;  0.60  X  0.50. 

About  the  beginning  of  May  this  species  enters  Pennsylvania 
from  the  South,  and  frequents  thickets  and  shrubberies  in  quest 
of  the  usual  Insect  food  of  its  tribe.  At  the  approach  of  win- 
ter, very  different  from  the  Pine  Warbler,  with  which  it  has 
sometimes  been  confounded,  it  retires  to  pass  the  winter  in 
tropical  America,  having  been  seen  around  Vera  Cruz  in 
autumn  by  Mr.  Bullock.  On  its  arrival  it  frequents  gardens, 
orchards,  and  willow  trees,  gleaning  among  the  blossoms,  but 
at  length  withdraws  into  the  silent  woods  remote,  from  the 


BLUE-WINGED  WARBLER. 


X'i^'Z'r.ry."'^  "-"^  °^  '-^^ »"  ""tag  it, 

abundant  in  the  Muthw^temno^T/u'"''"-     "  »«"»  «<>  be 
rarely  ranges  east  o£  the  S  "^"  ?*','"»  ^""™  P™vince,  and 
it  spreads  off  to  the  shore^of  the  I^!-'"'u' ''°"''  "^  40°.  ;hen 
beyond  latitude  42'.    "ni,  a  co™»    *°"''  '^°"«''  «"o™  going 
ern  Connecticut,  but  i.  no.  k^wn  .V""""  «»ident  of  south- 
Hartford,  and  i,  most  numeroulTL"  '^='"-.  "g-l'^ly  north  of 
ing  the  Sound  and  in  the  Tow"  vaiey  ofTc"""'"'"*'^  '^^''"■ 
(Brewster).    A  few  examoles  oniv  fc        1        Connecticut  River  " 
•etts,  and  though  commX  Oht^i.r  '^"L*»''«  '"  Ma»achu- 
Farther  west  it  is  found  north  ?o  hi       ,u°'  ^'^  '""  '"  O"""''"- 
Wisconsin,  and  MinneJ^   Uwin^r",  ."T"'""'"'  "''"«'"'. 
Md  Guatemala.  """'  »°"*  «o  extern  Mexico 

fash?oUTwe^ta^d:,c'::ired''tTr '"/'"-'  ^'-  -  - 

funnel-shaped,  they  have    h.  „  7      '''°'''  ^°'  '"""d  of  l>eine 

Opinions diierJeKardinlthr  "I "P-'*'  ^°™- 
that  it  is  a  rapid  WluVf  "fng  twtf 'to:*  ','""  T""^'' '»  "^''-e 
executed  with  litUe  art,  -  a  L^  i?"?'' '™'""^  '■''  •='"»?»»»  and 
melody.  "Asaruieit'consir.7fTh:  '  ",*",'''"  ""»«-«<= 
™«-.>i«y  the  iirst  inhaled  he  «clnd  T^  f "!*'■  "  "''«^>'  °°'» 
»ng  uttered  later  in  the  sea  on  Ts°Zf  7M!?-     ^  'ess  common 

;;^«-,    and    is  sometimes  ac°o„riyf  "''*'"''''■'■'''•  ^''^'--'^^^^ 
(Chapman>  accompanied  by  peculiar  in  note." 
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GOLDEN-WINGED  WARBLER. 


Helminthophila  chrvsopteiu. 

Char.  Male :  above,  bluiih  gray,  sometimes  tinged  with  ollvt ; 
crown  bright  yellow;  side  of  head  yellowish  white,  with  broad  patch  uf 
black  from  bill  through  eyes ;  wings  with  large  patch  of  bright  yellow , 
blotchei  on  tail  white;  beneath,  white  tinged  with  yellow;  throat  black; 
aides  tinged  with  gray.  Female  :  similar,  but  colors  duller ;  patch  from 
bill  through  eyes,  grayish.    Length  about  5  inchei. 

Nut.  Amid  a  tuft  of  long  grass,  in  moist  meadow  or  damp  margin  of 
woods :  constructed  of  shreds  of  bark,  roots,  etc  ,  lined  with  6ne  grass. 
F-gg!.  4-6;  white  spotted  With  brown  and  lilac;  0.65  X  0.50. 
This  scarce  species  appears  only  a  few  days  in  Pennsylvania 
about  the  Ust  of  April  or  beginning  of  May.  It  darts  actively 
through  the  leafy  branches,  and  like  the  Titmouse  examines  the 
stems  for  insects,  and  often  walks  vith  the  head  downwards ; 
its  notes  and  actions  are  also  a  good  deal  similar,  in  common 
with  the  Worm-eating  Warbler.  I  have  never  yet  seen  it  in 
Massachusetts,  and  if  it  really  does  proceed  north  to  breed,  it 
must  follow  a  western  route. 

The  Golden-wing  still  remains  a  somewhat  "scarce"  bird,  but  it 
occurs  regularly  in  Connecticut  and  southern  Massachusetts,  and 
in  some  few  localities  is  often  quite  numerous.  Its  general  breeding 
area  lies  north  of  latitude  40°,  though  nests  have  been  found  amonR 
the  hills  of  Georgia  and  North  Carolina.  To  the  westward  it  breeds 
in  Ohio,  southern  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  London,  Ontario,  where  Saunders  reports  it  quite  com- 
mon.    It  winters  south  to  Central  America. 


Note.  —  Two  variations  from  the  type,  Brewster's  Warbler 
{ft.  Itucobronchialis)  and  Lawrence's  Warbler  (/^.  lawremei) 
are  still  placed  on  the  "  hypothetical  list  "  by  conservative  writers. 
Both  birds  are  supposed  to  be  either  hybrids  between  H.  pinus  and 
H.  chrysoptera,  or  color  phases.  Lawrence's  Warbler  is  rather 
rare,  though  it  occurs  regularly  in  Connecticut,  but  Brewster's 
Warbler  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Connecticut  valley,  and  has  been 
traced  south  to  Virginia  and  west  to  Michigan. 
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BACHMAN'S   WARBLER, 

c«.     «  .       "•'^™™°™iLA  BACHlWra. 

^"A«.    Mala !  above,  ollvi.  •  h.o  j  j  n 
P..ch«,  black  band  acr^    :;'X.tLd".^''  ''J'  ^'^•''  "»"■  -""« 
'Tge  paich  of  bl«:k  on  the  brcM     ySLt''^^'^''r'th>w.^ith 

•^«»-    4  i  dull  white,  heavily  wrcaih.j 
brown  and  .p„„«,  with  lilac "a^;"*;,''^  ""'"«'  ""««'  «nd  with  dark 

named.     I,  appears  to  he  ,  r     ,'  ^"'""'"''  "«"  whom  it  i, 
ally,  mounting  on  win? t  lit  1    "'""""'  °'  "^^^io" 

«uauj,e,eenrft.:r'„:?gr.:L:i'^  "-"• 

described  the  neat  and  een  L™  *.  *''"  "'•  "'  ^-  »»»«> 

by  Dr.  S.  W.  Wilaon    Jm^  ^       f'^P'"  ""«='e<l  'n  Georri/ 

-Iea„dfe™a.r;!r:;dTDr'L''hm:r  '""  ""V'^'^-  '^« 
aken  until  ■  886,  when  a  third  waaa^nTh^K'''?  ""'^ '•»<•'""» 
'"  Louisiana,  and  announced  bv  Mr  r  ''^  ?"'"  «•  Galbraith, 
Auk  "  of  January,  1887     A  C^i,  .  J^'  ^^  ^'"'"'"  '"  "  The 

•88r,wa.announc'ed  by  Dr.  mS  and";"- *"'T'"  '"  ""="• 
were  reported.     Since  then  Vh.  7?^'  I      ?"""«  "■*'  ^^r  others 

.0  a  rr-':^ "Z;^  "annerwh;n*"'""r"''  ''"<•  ^"^  -"  <"'«cu.t 
rather  leisurely.  The^on/u"r\'"«-'°r  ^'^- »  described  a, 
frequents  both  shrubbery  fnd  wTT  '  T"" '°  ""  J"""'"-  I« 
'or  the  Utter  and  for^lSh'^^Cwt'i;.''"'  ''""^  '  P"^""- 

TENNESSEE    WARBLER. 
^  Helminthophila  peregrina. 

s.<fcs  einged  with  gray.  F^^^t';  "^'  *'"'  '""'  ""'  °'  >«"°«'i 
'nd  under  par,,  wuLreXw'  Yo  "; '■■•  """"  ""«"•  "'"'  °"« 
"I've  and  under  uiKovert,  wh,°r    Len^h  .  "71     Z°  ''"""'  ■""•  ""^ 

^"t.    On  a  low  bush  in^  ^     ''^  '°  '•'<  '"ehes. 

«r«table  fibre,  ,l:rd  wi^h  t^T"  *™'"""''-  »«"  <■«  g-».  mo..,  and 
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Eat.  e-o  (proUbljr  4  or  5)  i  white,  wruthtd  around  lw|«r  rod  with 
brown  and  purpliah  apou :  0.65  X  0.J0. 

This  rare  and  plain  ipeciei  wat  discovered  by  Wilson  on 
the  banks  of  Cumberland  River,  in  the  State  of  Tennessee.  It 
was  hunting  with  great  agility  among  the  opening  leaves  in 
spring,  and  like  the  rest  of  the  section  to  which  it  appertoina, 
possesses  a  good  deal  of  the  habits  of  the  Titmouse.  Its  notvH 
were  few  and  weak,  and  iU  food,  as  usual,  smooth  caterpillars 
and  winged  insects.  It  is  still  so  rare  that  Audubon  never 
saw  more  than  three  individuals,  —  two  in  Louisiana,  and  one  at 
Key  West  in  East  Florida,  all  of  which  were  males. 

OrnithologisU  of  the  present  day  do  not  consider  this  Warbler 
quite  so  rare  as  did  NutuU  and  his  contemporaries,  though  it  is 
somewhat  local  in  its  distribution,  and  is  only  met  with  occasionally 
at  many  places  within  its  range.  In  the  Eastern  States  it  is  rather 
rare,  excepting  on  the  northern  border  of  New  Y  and  New  Eng- 
land, where  it  breeds ;  but  it  is  more  numerous  in  the  Mississippi 
valley,  and  Dr.  Coues  found  it  migrating  in  abundance  along  the 
Red  River,  through  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  while  Thompson 
reports  it  as  "  a  common  summer  resident "  in  parts  of  Manitoba. 
Dr.  Wheaton  considered  it  rare  in  Ohio,  but  Saunders  reports  it 
"common  at  times"  in  the  southern  peninsula  of  Ontario,  while 
Mcllwraith  has  seen  it  but  twice  near  Hamilton.  It  is  rare  in  the 
Ottawa  valley  and  near  the  city  of  Quebec,  while  common  near 
Montreal.  Comeau  says  it  breeds  in  numbers  near  Point  de 
Monts;  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  Macoun 
reports  it  common  around  Lake  Misstissini.  It  is  not  uncommon  in 
some  few  localities  in  New  Brunswick,  where  it  remains  all  sum- 
mer.   Very  few  nests  have  been  discovered. 

The  bird  is  very  wary  and  always  on  the  alert,  —  darting  rapidly 
from  branch  to  branch.  The  song  is  a  sweet-toned,  cheery  whistle, 
—  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Nashville,  "but  so  decidedly 
different,"  writes  Mr.  Bradford  Torrey,  "  as  never  for  a  moment  to 
be  confounded  with  it."  He  adds :  "  The  resemblance  lies  entirely 
in  the  first  part;  the  notes  of  the  concluding  portion  are  not  run 
together  or  jumbled,  after  the  Nashville's  manner,  but  are  quite  as 
distinct  as  are  those  of  the  opening  measure." 


^   >'arWand  Yell„„-Thro«( 

-    Bluebird. 

'   HiiUer  Wren. 


4  Nashville  n-Hrblcr 

5.  BIack-Thp„ftted  B1„B  Warble 

6  .  Rubv-Crow-ned  Kinglet . 
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NASHVILLE  WARBLER. 
Helminthophila  RUFICapilw. 

-ch„,ett,].  lu  di Jv^r  ^/fi.fr 'V*;'' '"''*  f'"'''^- 
•ingular  noise  which  it  made  relmhl  uV  *°  "  ''>'  "'' 
dry  twig,,  or  .he  striking  o/e.rerof;!:  r'^"'  °'^""^" 
time,  in  succession,  and  loud  eno/gh  to  b  '  1°/  7  ".""" 
tance  of  thirty  or  forty  varH,      A         ■  "'''  *'  "^«  Mis- 

doubt, by  .he'smaSap'Sg  ofth:'bil"- """'' r'""-^' "° 
chat  of  Europe,  -  whichCt;       ,      'J'  *"""  ''^  "•'  Stone- 

dubon  says.  tL'.a.r.thiie'rdl^t'^'Xf  "^""^-  """ 
utters  a  few  low.  eagerly  reoeaterf  r  ^  I  ""'  P°''""' 

cies  has  all  the  acti^  LZ"  V/  ff™?!  T^H-  .'"?"  ^'"■ 
particularly  belongs.  Audubon  s  y  .^.^^1!^  "  """^ 
m  fact  rare,  as  he  saw  th,™  ;„  .?     ,  '""''  "«  "o' 

-"onth  of  A^ril.  towaMsTex^  '  'T'^"'^^'  »™bers  in  the 
«-  then,  in  MaSThrP  °  "  "'^  '^''^"'•i  h«=  "'- 
Nova  Scotia.     A  few proc  ed  foT  k"/'  ''^'^  '^""'^^^''  -  ' 

^entio.theoccurrenrrstSTt-rL'^^ou^:^^^^ 

^"Ssrtttn"or^trbrrre''::Sa""r  '^-"  '■- 
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urban  gardens  and  orchards,  but  soon  retire  to  a  more  secluded 
place  to  build ;  and  hidden  away  amid  the  thicker  bushes  of  their 
favorite  haunts,  are  often  overlooked  by  the  collector,  —  the  or- 
nithological reporter,  —  and  thus  the  species  has  acquired  a  repu- 
tation oi  being  "  uncommon." 

The  song  is  a  typical  Warbler-like  performance,  —  a  short  trill  uf 
sweet  notes,  whistled  with  little  variation  in  tone,  and  little  effort 
at  artistic  execution ;  but  I  have  not  heard  any  of  the  "  harsh  ' 
and  "  creaking  "  effects  noted  by  some  writers. 


ORANGE-CROWNED  WARBLER. 

Helminthophila  celata. 

Char.  Above,  olive,  brightest  on  the  rump  j  crown  with  concealed 
patch  of  brownish  orange ;  line  over  and  around  the  eyes,  pale  yellow ; 
beneath,  pale  greenish  yellow  ;  sides  shaded  with  olive.  Length  4^  to 
5X  inches. 

JVest.  On  the  ground  among  clumps  of  bushes ;  made  of  grass,  moss, 
and  plant  stems,  lined  with  hair. 

£gg-i.  4-6 ;  white  or  creamy,  marked,  chiefly  around  the  larger  end, 
with  spots  of  reddish  brown  and  purplish  slate  ;  0.65  X  0.50. 

This  species,  first  discovered,  early  in  May,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Missouri  by  my  friend  Mr.  T.  Say,  appeared  to  be  on  its 
passage  farther  north.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  winter  in  the 
orange-groves  of  West  Florida,  where  it  proceeds  to  pass  the 
season,  around  St.  Augustine ;  and  its  note  is  described  as  a 
mere  chirp  and  faint  squeak,  scarcely  louder  than  that  of  a 
mouse. 

According  to  Audubon,  these  birds  breed  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Maine  and  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  In  the 
month  of  May  we  saw  them  abundant  in  the  forests  of  the 
Oregon,  where  no  doubt  they  breed.  The  song  is  weak,  some- 
what resembling  that  of  most  of  the  Sylvicoh". 

Audubon  must  have  gathered  in  all  the  New  Brunswick  Orange 
Crowns,  for  none  have  been  seen  there  since  his  visit,  nor  can  1 
learn  of  any  having  been  observed  elsewhere  in  eastern  Canada, 
excepting    the   few  discovered  by  Mcllwraith  and  Saunders  in 
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»ken  by  Ernest  D.  WinUe  near  Mon- 


southern  CiUrio,  and  on 

trealin  i8<;.  

in  the  Southern  and  Gd£  S         '  ^"  ■""*'  ^'-eh  »*  "intera 


KIRTLAND'S  WARBLER. 
Dendroica  kirtlandi. 

yellow,  breast  and  side,  IpoUed  Ih  h.  *^  "-eeye,,  black ;  benea.h. 
Length  5>i  to  6  inches        "^  ""*  ""''=  ""'o  ^lotche,  on  t«i. 

jV«/andi5'^j.    Unltnown. 

captured  in  South  cfmllnT^  >^.". ''^^"  »""'  *"''  ">«*«  f^"  ""<= 

an^d  M.souH'dr;i,^rs;r'in7Si;^.r'  i^f arrr  "• 

soured  one  in  the  Bahamas  in  winter.     The  habits  of  th.  w  ^""^ 
Htr Va^^K"^''™''''""^"^  '''-  birdsTreS-^rh^ 


HOUSE  WREN. 

wood  wren. 

Troglodytes  aIedon. 

Char.  Above,  reddish  brown  (sometimes  with  dark  bars),  darker  on 
the  head ;  below,  brownish  white,  marked  irregularly  with  dark  lines ; 
wings  and  tail  with  fine  waved  lines.     Length  about  5  inches. 

Nest.  On  the  eaves  of  houses  or  in  a  barn  or  hollow  tree,  etc. ;  made 
of  grass,  twigs,  etc. ;  the  liule  generally  filled  with  rubbish  and  lined 
with  feathers. 

P-Ki;^'  7-9  i  white  tinted  with  pink,  densely  marked  with  reddish 
brown;  0.65  X  0.50. 

This  lively,  cheerful,  capricious,  and  well-known  little  min- 
strel is  only  a  summer  resident  in  the  United  Steves.  Its 
northern  migrations  extend  to  Labrador,  but  it  resides  and 
rears  its  young  principally  in  the  Middle  States.  My  frienrl 
Mr.  S.iy  also  observed  this  species  near  Pembino,  beyond  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  Western  wilderness  of  the 
49th  degree  of  latitude.  It  is  likewise  said  to  be  an  inhabit.int 
of  Surinam,  within  the  tropics,  where  its  delightful  melody  has 
Rained  it  the  nickname  of  the  Nightingale.  This  region,  or 
the  intermediate  country  of  Mexico,  is  probably  the  winter 
quarters  of  our  domestic  favorite.  In  I^uisiana  it  is  unknown 
even  as  a  transient  visitor,  migrating  apparently  to  the  east  of 
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the  Mississippi,  and  sedulously  avoiding  the  „»; 
■nhabited  by  the  Carolina  Wren  1<  If  ^°^  '^'^"'''"'y 
how  this,  and  some  other  speTes  tith  "  """"  °^  '""P"'^ 
flight  so  fluttering,  are  ever  Si  V  '""^  '°  ''"'"  ^"^  « 
from  such  distam' countries  TLv  T"°«  '""^  '='"">'»« 
it  may,  it  makes  its  appe„^cetn  ^J^l'T  '^°™  *•>««= 
'2th  or  i5thof  ADril  ,nT  *'"'^'^  ^'"'^  »bo"t  the 

end  of  thft  «t'  M^^tr  r  rT'''  '"  '''  '^"" 
departure  for  the  South  wr;'h"^  f  "^"'Z  ''  ""'^^  "' 
early  in  October,  and  is  not  Zt  f  ''  °^  ^P'^""^"  « 
of  the  Union.  "°""  '°  '""^^  *"hin  the  limits 

ent^irittoth::^^^^^^^^  ""'«  -ia.  Visitor 

instinctively  Jver  the  L  oTp  ll^^'^^^  ''''^^  P-d« 
erence,  near  the  house,  is  pla  edCth  S  ""'' ''"'"  ""''■ 
remote  comer  under  a  shed  om  h  u         ^''''^''  '"  '"""^ 

orchard  tree  :  also  in  tL  H      !  ^     "'^'  ''^™'  "^  '»  «  hollowr 

when  proWd  d  w^tLe'r  "''°''''"'°°'P"'"'^"'^ 
with  the  Martins  Id  BLbW~:'  V  T'^°  '"^  ^'-« 
in  an  old  hat,  nailed  up  and  ;,i^  ]  ""^^^  ^'"  °"'  «^«" 
trance,  or  the  skull  ofan  ox  st'^.  ''''''''"'  ''  '"°'«  ^^^  «" 
-  one  deposited  il  the  p  "ket  Ta"  b  'l'"  'T^  ^•"^'"-" 
So  pertinacious  is  the  House  Wren  L  \^'°^T^°^''  ''^"^^■ 
venience  and  protection  ofhlTn'  octj  £^7  '';  ^°"- 
Wilson,  an  instance  once  occrr.H  u  '^  '  '"^<^°rdmg  to 
the  sleeve  of  a  mower^s  co,?    k    f  **"""  ^  °^^'  "^  ""^de  in 

hung  up  accideI;;rT:;:':'fH're"  h''  """"^  °' J""'^'  -^ 
bam.  ^        '"°  °'  ""^^e  days  in  a  shed  near  a 

ofl'me"le°r';ilri:il'^^''  '"!  ^"^°-  "«-  '"a. 
appearance  of  comnVaL  "C"  ™"'''  *'"■  considemble 
-aded  .ith  a  st^g  o^wl^  oTsrt  ''^''"^^'  '^  ^"- 
7ch  labor  and  ingenuitr  V^hen  ^^^  """'^"'^  *"■> 
placed  beneath  the  eaves  or  in  .  .  ""''   "'"^'■°^e,   is 

"ous  to  the  roof  of  theTulding\nL°''r  1"""°  ^°°'^- 
'^  »  nearly  closed  by  this  fo;m^H  tf       '°  "^^  ^"  '"^bric 
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just  sufficient  for  her  to  creep  in  and  out.  Within  this  judi- 
cious fort  is  placed  the  proper  nest,  of  the  usual  hemispherical 
figure,  formed  of  layers  of  dried  stalks  of  grass,  and  lined  with 
feathers.  The  eggs,  from  6  to  9,  are  of  a  reddish  flesh-color, 
sprinkled  all  over  with  innumerable  fine  grains  of  a  somewhat 
deeper  tint.  They  generally  rear  two  broods  in  the  season  : 
the  first  take  to  flight  about  the  beginning  of  June,  and  the 
second  in  July  or  August.  The  young  are  early  capable  of 
providing  for  their  own  subsistence  and  twittering  forth  their 
petulant  cry  of  alarm.  It  is  both  pleasant  and  amusing  to 
observe  the  sociability  and  activity  of  these  recent  nurslings, 
who  seem  to  move  in  a  body,  throwing  themselves  into  antic 
attitudes,  often  crowding  together  into  the  old  nests  of  other 
birds,  and  for  some  time  roosting  near  their  former  cradle, 
under  the  affectionate  eye  of  their  busy  parents,  who  have 
perhaps  already  begim  to  prepare  the  same  nest  for  a  new 
■progeny.  Indeed,  so  prospective  and  busy  is  the  male  that 
he  frequently  amuses  himself  with  erecting  another  mansion 
even  while  his  mate  is  still  sitting  on  her  eggs ;  and  this  curi- 
ous habit  of  iiuperfluous  labor  seems  to  be  more  or  less  common 
to  the  whole  genus. 

One  of  these  Wrens,  according  to  Wilson,  happened  to  lose 
his  mate  by  the  sly  and  ravenous  approaches  of  a  cat,  —  an  ani- 
mal which  they  justly  hold  in  abhorrence.  The  day  after  this 
important  loss,  our  little  widower  had  succeeded  in  introducing 
to  his  desolate  .nansion  a  second  partner,  whose  welcome 
appeared  by  the  ecstatic  song  which  the  bridegroom  now 
uttered;  after  this  they  remained  together,  and  reared  theii 
brood.  In  the  summer  of  1830  I  found  a  female  Wren  who 
had  expired  on  the  nest  in  the  abortive  act  of  laying  her  first 
egg.  I  therefore  took  away  the  nest  from  under  the  edge  of  the 
shed  in  which  it  wa.s  built.  The  niale,  however,  continued 
round  the  place  as  before,  and  still  cheerfully  uttered  his 
accustomed  song.  Unwilling  to  leave  the  premises,  he  now 
went  to  wrrk  and  made,  unaided,  another  dwelling,  and  after 
a  time  brought  a  new  mate  to  take  possession ;  but  less  faith- 
ful than  Wilson's  bird,  or  suspecting  some  lurking  danger,  she 
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forsook  the  nest  after  entering,  and  never  laid  in  it.  But  still 
Side"""""'"""^''  ^"  uninterrupted  lay,  apparently 
The  song  of  our  familiar  Wren  is  loud,  sprightly,  and  tremu- 
lous.  uttered  with  peculiar  animation,  and  rapklly'repeatedTat 
^lu  T"  "'*""  ^^n'riloquial  and  distant,  and  then  bursts 
forth  by  efforts  mto  a  meliow  and  echoing  warble.     The  triU- 

"*'  kT\  "°"'  """"  '°  ''^"^^^*e  from  \he  leafy  branches 
m  which  the  musican  sits  obscured,  or  are  heard  from  the  low 
roofofthe  vme-mantled  cottage  like  the  shrill  and  unwearied 
pipe  of  some  sylvan  elf.  The  strain  is  continued  even  during 
the  sultry  noon  of  the  summer's  day,  when  most  of  the  feath- 
ered  songsters  seek  repose  and  shelter  from  the  heat.  His 
.vely  and  querulous  ditty  is,  however,  still  accompanied  by 
the  slower-measured,  pathetic  chant  of  the  Red-eyed  Fiv- 
catcher,  the  meandering,  tender  warble  of  the  Musical  Vireo 
or  the  occasional  loud  mimiciy  of  the  Catbird;  tl.e  whole' 
forming  an  aerial,  almost  celestial  concert,  which  never  tires 
the  ear.  Though  the  general  performance  of  our  Wren  bears 
no  mconsiderable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  European  species, 

lllZl7"u  ""'''u''"'^  ^"  ^^^'=""°"  "«'=•'  ™°^<'  varied  and 
dehghtfiil.  He  IS  rather  a  bold  and  insolent  intruder  upon  those 
birds  who  reside  near  him  orcUim  the  same  accommodation. 
He  frequently  causes  the  mild  Bluebird  or  the  Martin  to  relin- 
quish their  hereditary  claims  to  the  garden  box,  and  has  been 
accused  also  of  sucking  their  eggs.  Nor  is  he  any  better  con 
tended  with  neighbors  of  his  own  fraternity  who  settle  near  him 
keeping  up  frequent  squabbles,  like  other  li.tle  busybodies' 

Thtr  """  ""'""r  '"'  "  "'^'^'^f '  -  "^^'  "P^-"°  the  ^I^e! 
though  we  may  justly  admire  the  fine  talents  of  this  petulan 

nT'.-    ,'  "  '"u  "P°"  "■'  "''°'"  "  '^^  ««°d  to  the  farmer 
and  hor^icu  tunst,  by  t'.e  number  of  injurious  insects  and  their 

S  n  r  r;'f  """^  •'^  ^^  ••'^  --rous  atu; 

subsist.    Bold  and  fearless,  seeking  out  every  advantageous 
strength,  he  does  not  confine  his  visits  to  the  cottage  or  the 
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country,  but  may  often  be  heard  on  the  tops  of  houses  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  city,  warbling  with  his  usual  energy. 

The  House  Wren  is  a  common  summer  resident  of  Massachu- 
setts, but  is  rarely  seen  north  of  this  State. 

The  only  instance  of  its  occurrence  in  New  Brunswick  is  that  of 
a  pair  seen  at  Grand  Falls  by  Mr,  C.  F.  Batchelder.  It  is  fairly 
common  near  Montreal  and  through  southern  Ontario,  and  is 
abundant  in  Manitoba.  It  winters  in  the  Middle  States  and 
southward. 

Note.  —A  Western  form  —  distinguished  from  true  aidoH  by  tlie 
prevalence  of  gray  on  its  upper  parts  and  its  more  distinct  bars  on 
the  back  —  occurs  from  Illinois  and  Manitoba  westward.  This  is 
Western  House  Wren  (T.  a.  aztecus). 

The  Wood  Wren  (T.  hmericanus),  mentioned  by  Nuttall  on  the 
authority  of  Audubon,  should  have  been  referred  to  T.  aidon. 


WINTER   WREN. 

Troglodytes  hiemalb. 

Char.  Above,  reddish  brown,  brightest  on  the  rump,  marked  with 
dark  waved  lines ;  wings  and  tail  with  dark  bars ;  under  parts  paler 
brown,  b«lly  and  under  tail<overt8  with  numerous  dark  bars.  Length 
about  4  inches. 

Nest.  At  the  foot  of  a  moss  covered  stump,  or  under  a  fallen  tree,  or 
amid  a  pile  of  brush;  composed  of  twigs  and  moss,  lined  with  feathers. 

Eggs.  4-6 ;  white,  spotted,  chiefly  near  the  larger  end,  with  reddish 
brown  and  purple ;  0.70  X  0.5a 

This  little  winter  visitor,  which  approaches  the  Middle  States 
in  the  month  of  October,  seems  scarcely  in  any  way  distin- 
guishable from  the  Common  Wren  of  Europe.  It  sometimes 
passes  the  winter  in  Pennsylvania,  and  according  to  Audubon 
even  breeds  in  the  Great  Pine  Swamp  in  that  State,  as  weU  as 
in  New  York.  Early  in  the  spring  it  is  seen  on  its  returning 
route  to  the  Northwest.  Mr.  Say  observed  it  in  summer  near 
the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  it  was  also  seen,  at  the 
same  season,^  on  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire  by 
the  scientific"  exploring  party  of  Dr.  Bigelow,  Messrs.  Boott 
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and  Gray,  so  that  it  must  retire  to  the  Western  or  mountainous 
solitudes  to  pass  the  period  of  incubation.  Mr.  Towiisend 
obtained  specimens  of  thU  bird  in  the  forests  of  the  Colum- 
bia. Luring  us  residence  in  the  Middle  States  it  frequents 
the  broken  banks  of  rivulets,  old  roots,  and  decayed  logs  near 
watery  places  in  quest  of  its  insect  food.  As  in  Kurope,  it  also 
approaches  the  farm-house,  examines  the  wood-pile,  erecting 
Its  tail,  and  creeping  into  the  interstices  like  a  mouse  It 
frequently  mounts  on  some  projecting  object  and  sings  with 
great  animation.  In  the  gardens  and  outhouses  of  the  city  it 
appears  equally  familiar  as  the  more  common  House  Wren. 

The  Wren  has  a  pleasing  warble,  and  much  louder  than 
might  be  expected  from  its  diminutive  siie.  Its  song  likewise 
continues  more  or  less  throughout  the  year,  -even  during  the 
prevalence  of  a  snowstorm  it  has  been  heard  as  cheerful  as 
ever;  it  likewise  continues  its  note  till  very  late  in  the  eveninc 
though  not  after  dark. 

■  ^''i.V^i.f  '^  '""""'°"  ""-oughout  the  Eastern  States,  breeding 
in  northern  New  England  and  north  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence" 
and  westward  through  northern  Ohio  and  Onlario  to  Manit-ba! 
Dunng  the  summer  it  occurs  also,  sparingly,  on  the  Berkshire  HiUs 
m  Massachusetts,  and  along  the  crests  of  the  Alleghanies  to  .\orth 
Carolina.     It  winters  from  about  40°  southward. 

Had  Nuttall  ever  met  with  the  Winter  Wren  in  its  summer 
haunts ;  had  he  heard  its  wild  melody  break  the  stillness  of  the 
bird  s  forest  home,  or  known  of  the  power  controlled  by  that  tinv 
throstle  and  of  its  capacity  for  brilliant  execution  ;  had  he  but  once 
listened  to  its  sweet  and  impassioned  tones,  and  the  sugeestive 
joyousness  of  its  rapid  trills;  had  Nuttall,  in  short,  ever  heard 
the  bird  sing, -he  could  not,  surely,  have  damned  it  with  such 
taint  praise. 

The  song  of  this  Wren  is  not  well  known,  for  the  bird  seldom 
sings  beyond  the  nesting  period,  and  then  is  rarely  heard  awav 
rem  the  woodland  groves.  But  once  heard,  the  song  is  not  soon 
torgotten  ;  ,t  is  so  wild  and  sweet  a  lay,  and  is  flung  upon  the 
woodland  quiet  with  such  energy,  such  hilarious  abandon,  that  it 
commands  attention.  Its  merits  entitle  it  to  rank  among  the  best 
of  our  sylvan  melodies. 


CAROLINA   WREN. 

hocking  wren. 

Thryoihorus  ludovicianus. 

Chak.  Above,  reddish  brown,  with  fine  black  bars;  below,  tawiiy  buff- 
long  line  over  the  eyi  white  or  buff ;  wings  and  tail  with  dark  bars' 
Length  sH  to  6  inches. 

Mit.  In  any  available  hole,  often  in  hollow  tree,  sometimes  in  brush 
heap,  usually  in  the  woods ;  composed  of  grass,  leaves,  etc.,  sometimes 
fastened  with  corn-silk,  lined  with  feathers,  grass,  or  horse-hair. 

■fiar'-  3-6;  white,  with  pink  or  bufi  tint,  thickly  speckled  around 
larger  end  with  reddish  brown ;  0.75  X  0.60. 

This  remarkable  mimicking  and  Musical  Wren  is  a  constant 
resident  in  the  Southern  States  from  Virginia  to  Florida,  but 
is  rarely  seen  at  any  season  north  of  the  line  of  Maryland  or 
Delaware,  though,  attracted  by  the  great  river-courses,  it  is 
abundant  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans.  A  few  individuals 
stray,  in  the  course  of  the  spring,  as  for  as  the  line  of  New 
York,  and  appear  in  New  Jersey  and  the  vicinity  of  Philadel- 
phia early  in  the  month  of  May.  On  the  17th  of  April,  re- 
turning from  a  Southern  tour  of  great  extent,  I  again  recognized 
my  old  and  pleasing  acquaintance,  by  his  usual  note,  near 
Chester,  on  the  Delaware,  where,  I  have  little  doubt,  a  few 
remain   and   pass   the   summer,  retiring  to   the   South   only 
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M  the  weather  becomes  inclement.    On  the  banks  of  the 

of  K.^  '^'""°"' '"''  ""«  "  "''"  '^  -  ^'  <='- 

Our  bird  has  aU  the  petulance,  courage,  industry,  and  famili- 

er! :  'I':,  r'r  '""• ."'  '"^'^'^ '"  ™"^^  ">«  -»■ 

K    u    ..■       t      "'""■''  ^""^  ^*<="  "n>idst  the  shady  trees 
w  .ch  ado...  their  banks.     His  choice  seems  to  convey  a  u  ,e 

II  P-^y'T^  ""'i  '^"'"'f"'  «  Nature,  himself,  in  the 
foreground,  forming  one  of  the  most  pleasing  attractions  of 
the  scene.  Approaching  the  waterfall,  he  associates  with  its 
murmurs  the  presence  of  the  Kingfisher,  and  modulating  the 
hoarse  rattle  of  his  original  into  a  low,  varied,  despondingUe 
hesusonsome  depending  bough  by  the  streamrand  calls  at' 

In  the  tall  trees  by  the  silent  stream,  he  recollects  the  lively 
ommon  note  of  the  Tufted  Titmouse,  and  repeats  the/J^ 
petop,,,  or  h.s  peevish  katiMid.  katctidid,  katydid  vku 
gfctnmg  ,ow,  amidst  fallen  leaves  and  brushwood,  for  hiSng 
and  dormant  msects  and  worms,  he  perhaps  brings  up  the  no"! 
of  h.s  mdustnous  neighbor,  the  Ground  Robin,  and  set,  to  his 
own  sweet  and  liquids  tones  the  simple  W,  /^^  /It" 

and  T^;f^^  jn^'"^^'"  ''  '--  --S 
^oUHy  .ouky  .ojy,  ort^^^^^HS^XZ^'ZoZi 

ur;L:^r;::r/^  -^^-^^^'-'^^^^^ 

S^^jS^bists^-r^- 
ft^u^i^sstts^s-s:^-- 

quamt  manner ;  such  as  vit-yU  vil-yu  vit-yU,  and  vishnu  visZ 
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vishnu,  then  his  nmUe  woitte  woiltt  and  willtt  wilHt  wiUtt. 
Soun  after  I  first  heard  the  note  of  the  White-eyed  Vireo  in 
March,  the  Carolina  Wren  immediately  mimicked  the  note  of 
Utah  uiiivd  mil  •  vieemi.  Some  of  these  notes  would  appear 
to  be  recollections  of  the  past  season,  as  imitations  of  the 
Maryland  Yellow-Throat  {witlisee  wiltisee  ivilliste  wil,  and 
shewaiiiit  skewaidit  shiwaiJit),  not  yet  heard  or  arrived  within 
th»  boundary  of  the  United  States.  So  also  his  tsherry  tshein 
tshtrry  tshup  is  one  of  the  notes  of  the  Baltimore  Bird,  yet  in 
South  America. 

While  at  Tuscaloosa,  about  the  joth  of  February,  one  of 
these  Wrens,  on  the  borders  of  a  garden,  sat  and  repeated  fur 
some  time  tshe-whiskee  whiskee  whiskee,  then  soolait  sooUit 
soolait ;  another  of  his  phrases  is  tshukadee  tshukadce  tshuka- 
deetshoo  and  ckjtbway  chjidway  chj'ibway,  uttered  quick ;  the 
fit  I  ^^f  these  expressions  is  in  imitation  of  one  of  the  notes  of 
the  scarlet  Tanager.  Amidst  these  imitations  and  variations, 
which  seem  almost  endless,  and  lead  the  stranger  to  imagine 
himself,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  surrounded  by  all  the 
quaint  choristers  of  the  summer,  there  is  still,  with  our  capri- 
cious and  tuneful  mimic,  a  favorite  theme  more  constantly 
and  regularly  repeated  than  the  rest.  This  was  also  the  first 
sound  that  I  heard  from  him,  delivered  with  great  spirit,  though 
in  the  dreary  month  of  January.  This  sweet  and  melodious 
ditty,  tsee-toot  tsee-toot  tsee-loot,  and  sometimes  tsee-toot  tsee- 
toot  sett,  was  usually  uttered  in  a  somewhat  plaintive  or  tender 
strain,  varied  at  each  repetition  with  the  most  delightful  and 
delicate  tones,  of  which  no  conception  can  be  formed  without 
experience.  That  this  song  has  a  sentimental  air  may  be  con- 
ceived from  its  interpretation  by  the  youths  of  the  country, 
who  pretend  to  hear  it  say  sviitt-heart  swiel-heart  sweet  I  Nor 
is  the  illusion  more  than  the  natural  truth;  for,  usually,  this 
affectionate  ditty  is  answered  by  its  mate,  sometimes  in  the 
same  note,  at  others,  in  a  different  call.  In  most  cases  it  will 
be  remarked  that  the  phrases  of  our  songster  are  uttered  in 
3's ;  by  this  means  it  will  generally  be  practicable  to  distinguish 
its  performance  from  that  of  other  birds,  and  particularly  from 
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the  Cardinal  Grotbeak,  whote  expressions  it  often  closely  imi- 
Utes  both  in  iKJwer  and  deliverv.  I  .hall  never,  I  believe 
forget  the  soothing  satisfaction  and  amusement  I  derived  from 
this  little  constant  and  unwearie.l  minstrel,  my  sole  vocal  com- 
panion through  many  weary  miles  of  a  vast,  desolate,  and 
otherwise  cheerless  wilderness.  Yet  with  all  his  readiness  to 
amuse  by  his  Protean  song,  the  epitome  of  all  he  had  ever 
heard  or  recollected,  he  was  still  studious  of  concealment, 
keeping  busily  engaged  near  the  ground,  or  in  low  thickets,  in 
quest  of  his  food  ;  and  when  he  mou.ited  a  log  or  brush  pile 
which  he  had  just  examined,  his  color,  so  similar  to  the  fallen 
leaves  and  wintry  livery  of  Nature,  often  prevented  me  from 
gammg  a  glimpse  of  this  wonderful  and  interesting  mimic. 

Like  the  preceding  species,  he  has  restless  activity  and  a 
love  for  prying  into  the  darkest  comers  after  his  prey,  and  is 
particularly  attached  to  the  vicinity  of  rivers  and  wet  places 
when  not  surrounded  by  gloomy  shade.  His  quick  and  capri- 
cious motions,  antic  jerks,  and  elevated  tail  resemble  the  actions 
of  the  House  Wren.  Eager  and  lively  in  his  contracted  flight 
before  shifting  he  quickly  throws  himself  forward,  so  as  nearly 
to  touch  his  perch  previous  to  springing  from  his  legs.  In 
Tuscaloosa  and  other  towns  in  Alabama  he  appeared  frequently 
upon  the  tops  of  the  bams  and  out-houses,  delivering  with 
energy  his  varied  and  desultory  lay.  At  Tallahassee,  in  West 
Florida,  I  observed  one  of  these  birds  chanting  near  the  door 
of  a  cottage,  and  occasionally  imitating,  in  his  way,  the  squall- 
ing of  the  crying  child  within,  so  that,  like  the  Mocking  Bird, 
all  sounds,  if  novel,  contribute  to  his  amusement. 

This  species  u  common  in  the  Southern  States  and  north  to  40°, 
being  extremely  abundant  in  southern  Illinois,  and  it  occasionally 
wanders  to  northern  Ohio  and  to  New  York,  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts,  and  southern  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Saunders  reports 
that  one  was  taken  near  London,  Ontario,  in  February,  1891. 

Note.  —  The  Florida  Wren  (r.  ludmiicianus  miamensis^,  is 
a  larger,  darker  form,  which  is  restricted  to  southeastern  Florida. 
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LONG-TAILED   HOUSE   WREN. 

ThRYOI'HURUS  BEWICKII. 

Cha>.  Abova,  cbmtnut  brown;  tail  with  dark  bar*)  winga  not 
barred ;  buS  atripe  over  aye ;  below,  duU  while  |  tanka  brown.  Length 
5  to  i)i  Inchca, 

AV//.  Almoat  anywhere.  In  aettled  diatrlcu  it  ii  uaually  built  in  a 
creTice  of  a  houae  or  barn ;  but  in  the  wooda  a  hollow  tree  or  atump  is 
lelected,  or  a  clump  of  buahea.  Compoaed  oi  a  maaa  of  Icavea.  grasa,  etc., 
roughly  put  together. 

Act'-  4'7  i  white  or  with  pink  tint,  thickly  marked  with  fine  apota  u( 
rcddiah  brown  and  purple :  c.65  X  0.50. 

For  the  discovery  of  this  beautiful  species  of  Wren,  appar- 
ently allied  to  the  preceding,  with  which  it  seems  nearly  to 
agree  in  size,  we  are  indebted  to  the  indefatigable  Audubon,  in 
whose  splendid  work  it  is  for  the  first  time  figured.  It  was 
observed  by  its  discoverer,  towards  the  approach  of  winter,  in 
the  lower  part  of  Louisiana.  Its  manners  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  other  species,  but  instead  of  a  song,  at  this  season  it 
only  uttered  a  low  twitter. 

Dr.  Bachman  found  this  species  to  be  the  most  prevalent  of 
any  other  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  particularly  about  the 
Salt  Sulphur  Springs,  where  they  breed  and  pass  the  season. 
The  notes  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Winter  Wren, 
being  scarcely  louder  or  more  connected.  From  their  habit  ol 
prying  into  holes  and  hollow  logs  they  arc  supposed  to  breed  in 
such  situations.  Mr.  Trudeau  believes  that  they  breed  in  I.oui- 
siana.  In  the  marshy  meadows  of  the  Wahlamet  Mr.  Townsend 
and  myself  frequently  saw  this  species,  accompanied  by  the 
young,  as  early  as  the  month  of  May.  At  this  time  they  h.ive 
much  the  habit  and  manners  of  the  Marsh  Wren,  and  probably 
nest  in  the  tussocks  of  rank  grass  in  which  we  so  frequently 
saw  them  gleaning  their  prey.  They  were  now  shy,  and  rarely 
seen  in  the  vicinity  of  our  camp. 

Bewick's  Wren  is  abundant  along  the  Mississippi  valley,  but  is 
rarely  seen  east  of  the  Alleghanies  or  north  of  latitude  40°. 
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SHORT-BILLED  MARSH  WREN. 

ClSIWIHOHUS    STUijUUS. 
Ihl^        ,      *""','«'''>''    "'"«•  »n<l   !•»   »ilh  dark  b.r. ;    btlow    buffv 

AV//.  On  the  ground,  amid  a  tufi  of  high  grau.  In  frcih.wit»  m.r.k  „. 
.wampy  meadow  ;  con,po«d  of  gra«.  lincd'.i.h  ,"g  atrdo^rt.u 
"nr^Thlidr"-"""  *'"•  "'  """"  "»""«  "..Mcaving-a. 

Atari-    6-8)  white;  o6j  X  o.jo. 

This  amusing  and  not  unmusical  little  species  inhabits  the 
lowest  ma«hy  meadows,  but  does  not  frequent  the  reed-fiats. 
It  never  v.s.ts  cultivated  grounds,  and  is  at  all  times  shy.  timid 
and  suspicious.  It  arrives  in  this  part  of  Massachusetts  aboul 
the  close  of  the  first  week  in  May,  and  retires  to  the  South  by 
the  middle  of  September  at  farthest,  probably  by  night,  as  it  is 
never  seen  m  progress,  so  that  its  northern  residence  is  only 
prolonged  about  four  months.  In  winter  this  bird  is  seen  from 
south  Carolina  to  Texas. 

V  ^uuT'^TJ  ''  "■"""""'J  by  his  lively  and  quaint  song  of 
ish  tsh,p,  d  day  day  day  day,  delivered  in  haste  and  earnest 
at  short  mtervals,  either  when  he  is  mounted  on  a  tuft  of 
sedge,  or  while  perching  on  some  low  bush  near  the  skirt  of 

nnTh  ^;  '"''  '"'"f  "  """'''  '^'"'  »  «"°8  aspiration, 

and  the  remainder  with  a  guttural  echo.  While  thus  engaged 
h.s  head  and  tail  are  alternately  depressed  and  elevated,  as  if 
the  little  odd  performer  were  fixed  on  a  pivot.  Sometimes  the 
note  vanes  to  '(,/,{/,  'tsHip  'tshia,  dh'  dh'  dh<  dh\  the  latter 
part  being  a  pleasant  trill.  When  approached  too  closely  - 
which  not  often  happened,  as  he  never  permitted  me  to  come 
within  two  or  three  feet  of  his  station, -his  song  became 
harsh  and  more  hurried,  like  'tship  da  di  da,  and  d,  dr  *  d. 
<f  d-dh,  or  t^hf  de  de  de  *.  rising  into  an  angry,  petulant  cry, 
sometimes  also  a  low,  hoarse,  and  scolding  dalghdahh;  then 
agam  on  invading  the  nest  the  somid  sank  to  a  plaintive  VM 
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tskip,  'tsh  tship.  In  the  early  part  of  the  breeding  season  the 
male  is  very  lively  and  musical,  and  in  his  best  humor  he  tunes 
up  a  'tship  '/ship  tship  a  dte,  with  a  pleasantly  warbled  anri 
reiterated  de.  At  a  later  period  another  male  uttered  litUe  else 
than  a  hoarse  and  guttural  liaigh,  hardly  louder  than  the  croak- 
ing of  a  frog.  When  approached,  these  birds  repeatedly  descend 
into  the  grass,  where  they  spend  much  of  their  time  in  quest  of 
insects,  chiefly  crustaceous,  which  with  moths,  constitute  their 
principal  food ;  here,  unseen,  they  still  sedulously  utter  their 
quaint  warbling,  and  tship  tship  a  day  day  day  day  may  for 
about  a  month  from  their  arrival  be  heard  pleasantlv  echoing 
on  a  fine  morning  from  the  borders  of  every  low  marsh  and  wet 
meadow  provided  with  tussocks  of  sedge-grass,  in  which  they 
indispensably  dwell,  for  a  time  engaged  in  the  cares  and  grati- 
fication of  raising  and  providing  for  their  young. 

The  nest  of  the  Short-billed  Marsh  Wren  is  made  whoUy  of 
dry  or  partly  green  sedge,  bent  usually  from  the  top  of  the 
grassy  tuft  in  which  the  fabric  is  situated.  With  much  inge- 
nuity and  labor  these  simple  materials  are  loosely  entwined 
together  into  a  spherical  form,  with  a  small  and  rather  obscure 
entrance  left  in  the  side ;  a  thin  lining  is  sometimes  added  to 
the  whole,  of  the  linty  fibres  of  the  silk-weed  or  some  other 
similar  material.  The  eggs,  pure  white  and  destitute  of  spots, 
are  probably  from  6  to  8.  In  a  nest  containing  7  eggs  there 
were  3  of  them  larger  than  the  rest  and  perfectly  fresh,  while 
the  4  smaller  were  far  advanced  towards  hatching ;  from  this 
circumstance  we  may  fairly  infer  that  two  different  individuals 
had  laid  in  the  same  nest,  — a  circumstance  more  common 
among  wild  birds  than  is  generally  imagined.  This  is  also  the 
more  remarkable  as  the  male  of  this  species,  like  many  other 
Wrens,  is  much  employed  in  making  nests,  of  which  not  more 
than  one  in  three  or  four  are  ever  occupied  by  the  females. 

The  summer  limits  of  this  species,  confounded  with  the 
ordinary  Marsh- Wren,  are  yet  unascertained ;  and  it  is  singu- 
lar to  remark  how  near  it  approaches  to  another  species  in- 
habiting the  temperate  parts  of  the  southern  hemisphere  in 
America,  namely,  the  Syh'ia  platensis,  figured  and  indicated  by 
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below,  b„£fy  white.    lJ^dllI"T^  """«'  T"*  '""  *""  ""''  b"" 
^"A    In  a  ,al,  marsh  or  ™dys„^^^^^^  '^"«"'  5  '<■  5M  inches. 

cat.tail»  or  a  small  bush  ■  comDo«d^f  ,.1  "i"''"'' '° '*«'»  »' 

plastered  with  mud,  lined  with  finfL!    *^  J'   t"''  "'"^''  »°">«imes 
spherical  in  form,  the  entrance  a.  the  ST  "  '""""•    "  "  '>""'^  '"•• 

.p^  u,^  ss  :^»;x!  ::^  ^-^r -  -"  -  - 

This  retiring  inhabitant  of  marshes  anH  rl,.  „  .      j      ^ 
borders  of  rivers  arrives  in  the  £<^e  States  o   tTen^ 
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seen,  it  rears  its  jroung  in  security.  The  song,  according  to  the 
obser-  ..tions  of  a  friend,  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  preced- 
ing,—  a  sort  of  short,  tremulous,  and  hurried  warble.  Its 
notes  were  even  yet  heard  in  an  island  of  the  Delaware,  oppo- 
site to  Philadelphia,  as  late  as  the  month  of  September,  where 
they  were  still  in  plenty  in  this  secluded  asylum.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  breeding  season  the  song  often  falls  off  into  a  low, 
guttural,  bubbling  sound,  which  appears  almost  like  an  effort  of 
ventriloquism. 

The  nest,  according  to  Wilson,  is  generally  suspended 
among  the  reeds  and  securely  tied  to  them  at  a  sufficient 
height  above  the  access  of  the  highest  tides.  It  is  formed  of 
wet  rushes  well  intertwisted  together,  mixed  with  mud,  and 
fashioned  into  the  form  of  a  cocoa-nut,  having  a  small  orifice 
left  in  the  side  for  entrance.  The  principal  material  of  this 
nest,  as  in  the  preceding  species,  is,  however,  according  to 
Audubon,  the  leaves  of  the  sedge-grass,  on  a  tussock  of  which 
it  also  occasionally  rests.  The  young  quit  the  nest  about  the 
20th  of  June,  and  they  generally  have  a  second  brood  in  the 
course  of  the  season.  From  the  number  of  empty  nests  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  residence  of  the  Marsh  Wren,  it  is 
pretty  evident  that  it  is  also  much  employed  in  the  usual 
superfluous  or  capricious  labor  of  the  genus.  The  pugnacious 
character  of  the  males,  indeed,  forbids  the  possibility  of  so 
many  nests  being  amicably  occupied  in  the  near  neighborhood 
in  which  they  are  commonly  found. 

This  Wren  is  common  in  suitable  localities  in  Massachusetts,  but 
has  not  been  found  farther  northward.  It  occurs  westward  to  the 
Pacific,  and  south  (in  winter)  to  the  Gulf  States.  It  appears  on 
Canadian  territory  only  in  southern  Ontario  and  Manitoba. 


Note.  —  Worthinoton's  Marsh  Wren  (C.  palustru griseus) 
and  Marian's  Marsh  Wren  (C.  p.  mariana)  have  been  discov 
ered  somewhat  recently.  Both  are  smaller  than  true  paluslris. 
Griseus  is  described  as  the  palest  of  the  three,  and  "  its  dark  mark- 
ings are  less  pronounced.  It  is  restricted  to  the  coast  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,"  while  mariana  has  been  found  only  on  the 
southwestern  coast  of  Florida.  The  latter  race  is  the  darkest  of 
the  three. 
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RKifUra  CALENDULA, 
rmg  around  the  eye. :  „i„g,  .„J  ,,;»'»«   »  fe-n^Je  and  young  .■  ihiee 

''>^-  *'  8'*^'  "<' "«»».  l-nod  with  feathers  or 

bngr,.dS'h^to!L?aj;y'"4'P°''«'''  """'-  "°""'' '"«"  "«'•  "'"« 

These  beautiful  little  birH« 
season  in  tiie  colder  parts  of  iLTNi^T"""  """^  ^'''^'"^ 
penetrating  even  to  the  dreary  cLt,^  ^^'"'T"  "'"'"*'«• 
-U  as  around  Hudson's  Z  Td  Tah. ^'"°'f"<^'  -■>«'«.  =« 
young  in  solitude,  and  obta^^  T,.  ^  ''°''  ""=y  «"  ">«'' 
flying  insects,  gnats   and  c'  """'  ''^  "'^  '""•"-'ive 

pillar,  they  a^^  ^^g StTo  T'f  ?"  ^™^"  "'- 
October  and  Noven,b^r  L~°u'f  .  '"  '^^  ■»°'«hs  of 
regions  stimulates  them  to  m^Z?  '""'"  '"  "-"^  °'«al 

1>ey  arrive  in  the  East! Id  MWH.   T'^  '"^  ^•"^'  ""« 
a  familiar  and  unsuspicio^  itl'S       f '  '^'^  '''  ■'«=•"  « 
ho>.  far  they  proceed  to  the  Wh       '  ^"'^"'^  ""''  "'^l^s ; 
of  Januao.  I  observed  th«„  tar Vl  T"^'"-     0°  '^e  ,.th 
»ith  companies  of  Syfy^  IZ  ^^'^'''°'>.  South  Carolina, 
greens  in  swampy  situaUons  in     ^    '"'"«  """"Sh  the  ever- 
'an-.    About  t^'e    mweeV  inT'  f/°°''  P™^"^  """"^ 
■n  West  Florida  in  iat  numl^     l     /  "«'^"  °'"'^'^=d  'hem 
together  in  the  .alienees   sote'    rt- ?P'°^''^  '°'  "ours 
folding  their  blossoms,  such'^The       "?'      ""'  '"'^'^'^^  """ 
tie  beginning  of  April  they  aTe  t.„     ""  ?  """  °^''^-     Af^"' 
»-y  to  the  drear/limits  of  the        Z  ^^"""^'^'^^  on  their 
"me  towards  th7clo"   of  M  °u°'°''  '"''^'^  ""^y  ""'y 

">e.  range  they  do  no"    ta;  ^o^'  Z^'  "  '"^  ""^""'^  °' 
y  more  than  three  months.    Wilson, 
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it  would  appear,  sometimes  met  with  them  in  Pennsylvania 
even  in  summer ;  but  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  they  are  never  ob- 
served in  Massachusetts  at  that  season,  and  with  their  nest  and 
habits  of  incubation  we  are  unacquainted.  In  the  fall  they 
seek  society  apparently  with  the  Titmouse  and  Golden-Crested 
Kinglet,  with  whom  they  are  intimately  related  in  habits,  man- 
ners, and  diet ;  the  whole  forming  a  busy,  silent,  roving  com- 
pany, with  no  object  in  view  but  that  of  incessantly  gleaning 
their  now  scanty  and  retiring  prey.  So  eagerly,  indeed,  are 
they  engaged  at  this  time  that  scarcely  feeling  sympathy 
for  each  other,  or  willing  to  die  any  death  but  that  of  famine, 
they  continue  almost  uninterruptedly  to  hunt  through  the  same 
tree  from  which  their  unfortunate  companions  have  just  fallen 
by  the  destructive  gun.  They  only  make  at  this  time,  occa- 
sionally, a  feeble  chirp,  and  take  scarcely  any  alarm,  hftwever 
near  they  are  observed.  Audubon  met  with  this  species  breed- 
ing in  Labrador,  but  did  not  discover  the  nest ;  its  song,  he 
remarks,  is  fully  as  sonorous  as  that  of  the  Canary,  —  as  pow- 
erful and  clear,  and  even  more  varied. 

This  species  probably  breeds  from  about  latitude  45°  to  the 
lower  fur  countries,  and  on  the  higher  mountains  to  the  southward. 
Few  nests  have  been  discovered.  Rev.  Frank  Ritchie  found  one 
near  Lennoxville,  Quebec,  and  Harry  Austen  has  taken  another 
near  Halifax,  in  which  he  found  1 1  eggs. 

The  full  song  is  much  more  elaborate  and  more  beautiful  than 
the  bird  has  usually  been  credited  with,  for  it  has  been  described 
by  writers  who  have  heard  only  the  thin,  weak  notes  more  gener- 
ally uttered.  Mr.  Chapman  describes  this  song  as  mellow  and 
flute-like,  "  loud  enough  to  be  heard  several  hundred  yards ;  an 
intricate  warble  past  imitation  or  description,  and  rendered  so 
admirably  that  I  never  hear  it  now  without  feeling  an  impulse  to 
applaud." 

Note.  —  Cuvier's  Kinglet  {Regulus  cuvitrx)  was  placed  on 
the  "  Hypothetical  List "  by  the  A.  O.  U.  Committee.  The  single 
bird  shot  by  Audubon  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  only  specimen  that 
has  been  obtained. 


GOLDEN-CROWNED  KINGLET. 

Reculus  satrapa. 

Kd) ;  forehead  »nd  line  over  evesYnd  n,>.l  k        l^  ^"""^  '"''"'«  ">« 
wngsi  below  d„„„,,,,^S^''j;;h^",b^^^^  bar.  „„ 

fror»al!".„  rLre'dTbrr^";  "'""■  "'■<">/"  P-ran,.  pendent 
.0  .o  50  fee.  fr'om  t".  ground'  usnaivTaT'?  '"""'^  "P""  '^'  ^^^W 
lined  a.  boKom  ,.i,h  shred,  of  sr£arkTndro°„J'":;  T'  '""  "'""» 
fastened  to  inside  of  edjre  and  so  Jt  ,  ^^'  '"''  "'"^  "i""  £"">"» 

conceal  the  eggs.  somS'th"  „"  "fs'a  pheHi,'"'^  "'T  "'"  ""^ 
Lchens,  lined  with  vegetaole  down  and  wool     ,h  """  °'  ™°''  ="«' 

^jy^-    6-10;  usually  creamy Toa le  h,^  '  •"'"""  "'  ""  "<'«• 

-  dotted  with  pale  reddishCrandl:  endT"  *"■'"•■  ""■""'''''• 
often  merely  a  wreath  mor»  ™T  j-  't  ""^"  '"'"  =""«  surface. 
X0.45.  '  ■""""''=»  '^"'■n«  around  larger  end;  O.SS 

These  diminutive  birds  are  found  arr-nM,„„  .    .u 
not  only  throughout  North  AZI^C^uf  ^ "  n^LTe^; 
ndtes.    They  appear  to  be  associated  only  in  pi  a„d   " 
-en  on  their  southern  route,  in  this  partofMa^Xl. 

Se'Se"rt'r'  ^"'^  ^^  '"^  "'^'^'^  "f  fhrrnt ^  : 
itt  e  earher  or  later  according  to  the  setting  in  of  the  season 
as  they  appear  to  fly  before  the  desolating  storms  of  the  north 
em  regtons,  whither  they  retire  about  May  trbreVd     ^m." 
fe^v  remain  m  Pennsylvania  until  December  or  Januarv^ro 
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the  habits.    They  are  actively  engaged  during  their  transient 
visits  to  the  South  in  gleaning  up  insects  and  their  lurldng 
larva,  for  which  they  perambulate  the  branches  of  trees  of 
various  kinds,  frequenting  gardens  and  orchards,  and  skipping 
and  vaulting  from  the  twigs,  sometimes  head  downwards  like 
the  Chictidee,  with  whom  they  often  keep  company,  making 
only  now  and  then  a  feeble  chirp.     They  appear  at  this  time 
to  search  chiefly  after  spiders  and  dormant  concealed  coleop- 
terous or  shelly  insects;  they  are  also  said  to  feed  on  small 
berries  and  some  kinds  of  seeds,  which  they  break  open  by 
pecking  with  the  bill  in  the  manner  of  the  Titmouse.    They 
likewise  frequent  the  sheltered  cedar  and  pine  woods,  in  which 
they  probably  take  up  their  roost  at  night.     Early  in  April 
they  are  seen  on  their  return  to  the  North  in  Pennsylvania;  at 
this  time  they  dart  among  the  blossoms  of  the  maple  and  elm 
in  company  with  the  precedmg  species,  and  appear  more  vola- 
tile and  actively  engaged  in  seizing  small  flies  on  the  wing,  and 
collecting  minute,  lurking  caterpillars  from  the  opening  leaves. 
On  the  2ist  of  May,   1835,  I  observed  this  species  feeding 
Its  full-fledged  young  in  a  taU  pine-tree  on  the  banks  of  the 
Columbia  River. 

The  range  of  this  species  is  now  set  down  as  "  Eastern  North 
Amenca,  breeding  from  the  northern  border  of  the  United  States 
northward  and  southward  along  the  Bookies  and  the  Alleghanies- 
wmtenng  south  to  Guatemala."  Until  quite  recently  it  was  sup^ 
posed  to  be  a  migrant  through  Massachusetts,  wintering  in  small 
numbers,  but  has  been  discovered  breeding  in  both  Berkshire  and 
Worcester  counties.  Il  is  a  resident  of  the  settled  portion  of 
Canada,  though  not  common  west  of  the  Georgian  Bay,  and  rarely 
breeding  south  of  latitude  45°. 

The  song  is  a  rather  simple  •'  twittered  warble,"  shrill  and  high- 
pitched.  " 


BLUEBIRD. 

SlAUA  SMUS. 

nw,„g  and  tail,  black.     Female  "du,"'r„T^^^^ 
brown ;  breast  with  lew  of  rufou.  tin      'l^'"  ,^'  ^'^  ™»<'  "i""  g»y»h 

grate  in  winter  to  the  Bermu^,.  T'r,  .  "*  ^PP«"  '<>  "'- 
most  of  those  which  pL^^^J^j/.  «^7  i^ands.  though 
to  the  Southern  States^  the  t!wT  J"  """  ^"""^  ""'^  ""^ 
Carolina  and  GeorgJ  .re^^re  ah  .  °' ''"'^°-  ^°  ^outh 
-r,  and  even  on^h Td  8  h  oT.LlV'""'^  ""^  ^'''- 
weather  being  mild  a  frw  «f  ,i  *  '""""  ™°«li,  the 

Sometimes  they  even  Us  the  ""'  '°°«-'<=aved  pines, 

'east  make  theil^ap^^ar^cewLT:"  ^^-^'v-ia,  or  at 
^verity  of  the  w^^^  '^T  ""f"^  "=''""°«  °f  ^h' 
F~m  this  circumstance  of  t^J' '"  °^  "'''^"«  '""''"■'e- 
^nty  food,  lite  the  hard  p'ted^'^^V^"'  1°  ''"^''  °'  *^" 
who  by  degrees  gains  suchTo«lTm"f2:  ^°''"  ^"^^'^-'• 
the  cottage  for  his  aUowed  cmmbs  ^T  °  T ^  ""  '°  '"'" 
"-nimos.  It  has,  without  foundation, 
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been  lupposed  that  our  Bluebird,  in  the  intervals  of  hii  absence 
passes  the  tedious  and  stormy  time  in  a  sute  of  dormancy; 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  he  flies  to  some  sheltered  gladei 
some  warm  and  more  hospiuble  situation,  to  glean  his  frugal 
fare  from  the  berries  of  the  cedar  or  the  wintry  fruits  which 
still  remain  ungathered  in  the  swamps.  Defended  from  the 
severity  of  the  cold,  he  now  also,  in  aU  piobabUity,  roosts  in 
the  hollows  of  decayed  trees,  — a  situation  which  he  generally 
chooses  for  the  site  of  his  nest.  In  the  South,  at  this  cheer- 
less season,  Bluebirds  are  seen  to  feed  on  the  glutinous  berries 
of  the  mistletoe,  the  green-brier,  and  the  sumach.  Content  with 
then-  various  fare,  and  little  affected  by  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  they  breed  and  spend  the  summer  from  Labrador  to 
Natches,  if  not  to  Mexico,  where  great  eleijation  produces  the 
most  temperate  and  mild  of  climates.  They  are  also  abundant, 
at  this  season,  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  territories 
of  the  Missouri  and  Arkansas. 

In  the  Middle  and  Northern  States  the  return  of  the  Blue- 
bird to  his  old  haunts  round  the  bam  and  the  orchard  is 
hailed  as  the  first  agreeable  presage  of  returning  spring,  and  he 
is  no  less  a  messenger  of  grateful  tidings  to  the  farmer,  than 
an  agreeable,  familiar,  and  useful  companion  to  all.  Though 
sometimes  he  makes  a  still  earlier  flitting  visit,  from  the  3d  to 
the  middle  of  March  he  comes  hither  as  a  permanent  resident, 
and  is  now  accompanied  by  his  mate,  who  immediately  visits  the 
box  iu  the  garden,  or  the  hollow  in  the  decayed  orchard  tree, 
which  has  served  as  the  cradle  of  preceding  generations  of  his 
kindred.  Aflection  and  jealousy,  as  in  the  contending  and  re- 
lated Thrushes,  have  considerable  influence  over  the  Bluebird. 
He  seeks  perpetually  the  company  of  his  mate,  caresses  and 
soothes  her  with  his  amorous  song,  to  which  she  faintly  replies; 
and,  like  the  faithful  Rook,  seeks  occasion  to  show  his  gallan- 
tly by  feeding  her  with  some  favorite  insect.  If  a  rival  make 
his  appearance,  the  attack  is  instantaneous,  the  intruder  is 
driven  with  angry  chattering  from  the  precincts  he  has  chosen, 
and  he  now  returns  to  warble  out  his  notes  of  triumph  by  the 
side  of  his  cherished  consort.    The  business  of  preparing  and 
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cleaning  out  the  old  nest  or  ho«  ««-  — 

in  October,  before  they  bW  S^eweSTorrr"'-'  """  ''" 

on  fine  days,  influenced  bythT!!  •      '  '"'"'"'"  "nMsion, 

are  often  oUed  ri*:;;  itdrrtKtir"'-''''^ 

and  planning  out  their  future  doniicik  LtS^'".'^T"""'"« 
are  requisite  for  the  protection  oT^eLr^  ^""'  ''°**^"' 
stantial  lining  of  hay  and  ^L  .  /.u  ^^°''"«'  "^  »  »"»>- 
that  is  prei  Ae  t'd^l"^""  "  few  feathers,  is  all 
the  chosen  situation     As  Z  m  ^*  ""'"^  »''«""  of 

out  the  favor  an^convti  t  «  o^et, "^  Z""  ''"' 
unfrequent  with  the  parties  for  exrh.T  '  '""  ""  °°* 
latter,  in  various  clandr^^^L  Jays  thihi.'T'''""'  ""^  '^'- 
tility  to  the  favored  Blu^rd  'as  o^ .''"  ™^  ""^  ''™- 
and  constantly  paired,  they  In  ^.V.^H  "'  '"i'^  P""""^' 
ably  3  broods  in  the  season  th,.  ,  """"imes  prob- 
under  his  affectionate  cL^^  'while  Tht  f^7  "''  ^°™«"' 
the  act  of  incubation  ^'  '^'""^*'  "*  «°8aged  in 

and^'oiKjs;'  Sd's'ttr  °'  r*?'  '^'"^^■^  «-«'•- 

grasshoppers,   for  wWch' thev  „T  '""'  "' ''"^'"  """ 

young,  in^u;n,n,detndt7e:;^^^^^^^  "'''   '^- 

or  waste  grounds.     Like  n.,r  tt!    \    '  ^    P*"  P^'""  fields 

also  coUecTthe  comi  n^°  e^?rt' 'i^  r'/ *"  'P™«^ 
as  other  kinds  of  insectT  wWcHh  '  ^°'  '^'  "  *«» 

while  perched  on  thTfrn  ,       ^  ^mmonly  watch  for, 

after  them  o  the  to^nd  '  "  '°"«''  °' ''"«''  "-"^  <^« 
-..however.  flycaS  hk" thT". ^ • '^"'"^-  ^"'^  "« 
but  are  rath^  LusSsta^tif  t  H  "'  ^'"'■"''■^''^' 
-nirushes,  whose  habits  L^ThT  subsistence,  like  the 
of  feeding.     I„  the  almn^K        ''  ?"*■""'  ^  ">«>''  "ode 

IMS  of  1.ri:s,rrsroftheT''''''"""'^~ ''''-"-» 
othe«;  and  later  in  The  sel;,?"-^"'  '^''^-^herry,  and 
fiequent  the  red  cedars  aT-  •'"  "  ''PP"««=''es,  they 
their  berries,  eat  ner^^rl  !""  'P*""^  °^  """'^ch  for 

other  kinds'o^  S~e:  w/'T  ^"''  "«^  ™"^ 
ing  into  the  die.  of  the  pro^^  ZtZT  TH  T'  '•""- 
occasionally,  in  a  sute  o^f  cL«„Xt;n  ^^ ^dt 
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on  soaked  bread  and  vegetable  diet,  on  which  they  tlirive  as 
well  ai  doei  the  Robin. 

The  song  of  the  Bhiebird,  which  continues  almost  uninter- 
niptedly  iiom  March  to  October,  is  a  soft,  rather  feeble,  but 
delicate  and  pleasing  warble,  often  repeated  at  various  times 
of  the  day,  but  most  frequently  in  early  spring  when  the  sky 
is  serene  and  the  temperature  mild  and  cheering.  At  this 
season,  before  the  earnest  Robin  poun  out  his  more  energetic 
lay  from  the  orchard  tree  or  fence-rail,  the  simple  song  of  this 
almost  domestic  favorite  is  heard  nearly  alone  j  and  if  ut 
length  he  be  rivalled,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  by  superior  and 
bolder  songsters,  he  still  relieves  the  silence  of  later  hours  by 
his  unwearied  and  affectionate  attempts  to  please  and  accom- 
pany his  devoted  mate.  All  his  energy  is  poured  out  into  this 
simple  ditty,  and  with  an  ecstatic  feeling  of  delight  he  often 
raises  and  quivers  his  wings  like  the  Mocking  Orpheus,  and 
amidst  his  striving  rivals  in  song,  exerts  his  utmost  powers  to 
introduce  variety  into  his  unborrowed  and  simple  strain.  On 
hearkening  some  time  to  his  notes,  an  evident  similarity  to  the 
song  of  the  Thrush  is  observable ;  but  the  accents  are  more  ' 
weak,  Altering,  and  inclining  to  the  plaintive.  As  in  many 
other  instances,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  give  any  approxi- 
mating idea  of  the  expression  of  warbled  sounds  by  words ;  yet 
their  resemblance  to  some  quaint  expressions,  in  part,  may  not 
be  useless,  as  an  attempt  to  recall  to  memory  these  pleasing 
associations  with  native  harmony:  so  the  Bluebird  often  at 
the  commencement  of  his  song  seems  tenderly  to  call  in  a 
whistled  tone  'hear —  hiar  bity,  butyt  or  merely  jMir — buty, 
and  Instantly  follows  this  interrogatory  call  with  a  soft  and  warb- 
ling trill.  So  much  is  this  sound  like  that  which  these  birds 
frequently  utter  that  on  whistling  the  syllables  in  their  accent, 
eve.  in  the  cool  days  of  autumn,  when  they  are  nearly  silent, 
they  often  resume  the  answer  in  sympathy.  During  the  period 
of  incubation,  the  male  becomes  much  more  silent,  and  utters 
his  notes  principally  in  the  morning.  More  importantly 
engaged,  in  now  occasionally  feeding  his  mate  as  well  as  him- 
self, and  perhaps  desirous  of  securing  the  interesting  occupa- 
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BLUEBIRD, 
tion  of  hi,  devoted  coniort  h.       -.  **' 

"'.  peaceable.  ,„d  fami^  ^Jf'  '"^'*«  ■»  ">eir&,e.  Gen 
-"ned  by  every  lover.  oTi""^*"'^.  "»  »cie,y  i. 
common  for  the  farmer  to  fumTi^K  p?'.'"''  *'  '«  ■""«»- 
well  a.  the  Martin,  i„  «tun,  f™!,""' f '"•"«'  »*«'>  >  box,  a, 
the  destruction  he  makes  udo„  f  J  '^  *""*  "^ '»'»  companv 
folnes,  of  hi,  song     CoX.^""""' '■*='•. ''ndthel^c, 

remote  o-^hard,  expecting  „oS„  k""°""'  *■""«  «  th^ 
P«y  with  his  anxio«  Ze  hr^l!;'",r  '"'"X.  '»  com- 
m  ruder,  and  flying  ^^  ^  lead  ,?h  '^  '^^'^^  "^  ">« 
arfon,  to  call  down  all  danger  uw,„v      1,^''  'PP*""  ^y  hi, 

-J.ceaL^-r '^r: --  - -ober,  hi,  eheer.1  song 
ofMa^u,!,^  while  he  pasj^!:  i,  '°  ."  -''"K'^  Pl'-ntive  note 
'"ending  woods;  and'^^,,"!,  ?'"'"«  '=°™P'""°'"  °v 
■meihgence  of  spring,  ,„  now  Z'r!^  '.T'"  ""=  '^"'^'""= 
but  too  truly  the  silent  and  m  ""  ™«'ancholy  plaint  preaee, 
-hen  the  leave,  hlv^  Lle„  7^/"'  '^''^^^  °^  Nature.^  ' 
f  .'-  from  the  T^t   S' Sfu  Vr^' "°  '°"«"  -"^"^    " 
•"-r  nafve  fields,  and  only  ukh'eifr'""''  '"'  ""«"  "V" 
"hen  at  a  considemble  elevat 'on  !n  1' '"'*",'*  '"  ^"^""ber. 
"ommg  till  the  opening  of  rte  X    k'  '"'^  '*"*"'  "^"-e 
small  roving  troop,  to  some  mnn      ^'     ^^  *'"«  "^e'^  way  in 
yf.  after  this  period,  i^he  Sr^"'  '"  '"^  ^outh.    But 
of  moderate  weather  U  hear  tStd     ''^*''•'  "-"^  «»urn 
">e  a.r,  as  if  deploring  the  ravlges  of  w"?  ""  '"'  "''*  °^  ^ 
are  their  visits  that  They  „Zt       """'''  ^"''  «>  frequent 
•h-gh  all  their  wanderings  .HmS:  pel'"  '°"°^  '^'^  -''"e 
'^"e  Bluebird  ever  tr'SJ  "'  «'"n.  of  spring. 

,^he  M,„n,iehi.     Comeau  fZlT'±'Z^'}^'  ""  '^^  """^h  of 
r  :.?7  "-  "■«>  -e  •  ";;  e^^^Valifot^"^  "-" 
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WHEATEAR. 

SaXICOIA  (ENANTHE. 

Chak.  Above,  bluish  grayi  forehead  and  stripe  over  cyei  white; 
patch  on  cheek  and  winf{s  black ;  rump  white ;  middle  tail-feathers  black, 
rest  white,  broadly  tipped  with  black ;  under  parts  white.  In  the  female 
the  upper  parts  are  brown,  and  under  parts  buff.    Length  6^  inches. 

Nest.  In  a  crevice  of  a  stone  wall  or  a  stone  heap ;  made  of  plant 
stems  and  grass,  lined  with  feathers,  hair,  or  rabbit's  fur. 

Eggf.  5-7 ;  pale  blue,  sometirocf  spotted  with  pale  tawny,  or  purple; 
a85  X  a65. 

The  first  mention  of  the  occurrence  of  this  specie*  in  eastern 
America  appeared  in  Holbdll's  account  of  the  biida  of  Greenland, 
issued  in  1846;  it  had  been  reported  previously  from  the  Pacific 
coast  by  Vigors.  In  1854  the  name  appeared  in  Cauin's  work, 
and  in  Baird's  "Report"  of  1859  it  was  recorded  as  "accidental 
in  the  northern  part  of  North  America." 

It  should  not  be  termed  accidental  at  the  present  day,  for  it 
occurs  regularly  in  Greenland  and  Labrador  and  at  Godbout,  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  has  been  taken  in  winter  in  Nova  Scotia, 
Maine,  New  York,  Long  Island,  Louisiana,  and  Bermuda. 

American  writers  formerly  gave  the  vernacular  name  as  "  Stone- 
chat,"  or  "  Stone  Chat,"  —  Coues  alone  adding  Wheatear  (as  a 
synonym). 


WHEATEAR. 
Th     «  ''' 

"oor.  or  open  m.adtw.  bJ'uT.^.  w"  ''".•^"°"'  «  ""  '"n.Iy 
,f  *y?  «>«.  keeping  up  /fZ^ZZ'  '  '"  '"'"'  ""•  ""^ 
■hough  the  GreenlMd  raceTuTH  *•  '"»"">  «errre.trial 
quenUy  ,h,n  ,he  European  bW  "'"  '°  '*'"'  «"'  •'e"  more  frel 

•■overlnrr  hnife""  "'''«''"''  ""  «•>'  "»i«  often  ..ng.  whHe 

.«d  tron,  ,he  wL!^, ea;.^orDenmlT  "  ^""« '•-"•• '""^^^^ 
dered  b,  bott  female,  and  maleL  SeJhnT '"**  !""»  ""«  "»  "»- 
noteaforma  .hort  but  plea." gL,^~"~,'''"  *''«••  =  "The  love 

2"'  'P*  ,•»  "«»  hi.  ^rfTm*an"eii.h  fa""  T"  P""''""!^ 
%  greeu  the  ear  in  wildand  ln„-i  .  '"'°'''  becauM  it  mner- 
«"."he  warble,  hi.  Te."!  hKr"  ^""^  »«''-  "So"" 
graceful  motion  of  the  wingrand  fi^'S  '■""'"P»"J''''«  'hem  with 
con,plete  hi.  .ong,  the  aTrifuuttel  ^  '"l''''"''«  '"'»  *e  ai^  to 
"ce  additional  vigor."  DUo^'h"^ "*"'"« '"  1^'' «'>e  perform? 
•"^  together,  buffeth,g  each  other  and"?  >"  Wheatea^^in  ,"e 
-h  all  the  .weetneJ  that  loverfV"^  ^^^  ""'"  *"  *'  "-« 


AMERICAN   PIPIT. 

TITLARK. 
ANTHUS  PENSILVANICUS. 

Char.  Above,  olive  brown,  edge»  of  the  feathers  paler;  line  over 
and  around  the  eye  pale  buff ;  wings  dusky,  edges  of  feathers  pale  brown ; 
tail  dusky,  middle  feathers  olive  brown,  large  patches  of  white  on  outer 
feathers ;  below,  dull  buff,  breast  and  sides  spotted  with  brown.  Length 
6j4  inches. 

JVist.  On  the  ground,  usually  sheltered  by  stone  or  mound ;  a  bulky 
affair  of  grass,  stems,  moss,  and  lichens,  —  sometimes  only  grass  is  used, 
—  often  loosely  made,  occasionally  compact. 

^Xf-  4-*;  variable  in  color,  usually  dull  white  covered  thickly  with 
reddish  brown  and  purplish  brown ;  sometimes  the  markings  so  nearly 
conceal  the  ground  color  as  to  give  appearance  of  a  brown  egg  wilh 
gray  streaks ;  o  80  X  a.6o. 

This  is  a  winter  bird  of  passage  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States,  arriving  in  loose,  scattered  flocks  from  the  North,  in 
the  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  about  the  second  week  in 
October.  In  the  month  of  April  we  saw  numerous  flocks 
flitting  over  the  prairies  of  Missouri,  on  their  way,  no  doubt, 
to  their  breeding  quarters  in  the  interior.  Audubon  found 
these  birds  also  in  the  summer  on  the  dreary  coast  of  Labra- 
dor. During  the  breeding  season  the  male  often  rises  on  wing 
to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  yards,  uttering  a  few  clear  and 
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frequent  open   flats,  commons,  and  ploughed   fields    1  ke   I 

panicu.ai:H::1i4-tesT^^^^^^^^ 

well  as  aquatic  insects  and  their  larv*  "'""te  shell-fish    as 

tie  Ch^™  ^:  f     ^'''"'  '^  ''^  =^^^°»  P"'^^  -""derate.      n 
tne  Southern  States,  particuarly  North   and  Sn„t),  r      ;• 

they  appear  in  great  flocks  in  the  djth  oJwter     On  T' 

The  Titlark  is  distributed  over  North  AmpnV,  ,»  i  i.      . 

■ng  in  subarctic  regions  and  winte^g  inTh"    cl'si^L^^I; 
Central  America.     Durine  the  autumn  J-      ?•        .  "  *'"' 

on  .he  moorlands  alonrthe  co^s  of    r'""^'  '^  '"  "'"'«*"' 
Maritime  Provinces.  '^'"'  ^"S'*''^  »■«»  'ho 

P.a^HX^„<;;:::1^£n)-'''-o^  .He  .stern 
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HORNED    LARK. 

SHORE  LARK. 
OrOCORIS  ALPESTRIS. 

Char.  Above,  dull  grayish  brown  streaked  with  darker;  nape,  shoul. 
ders,  and  rump  pink-vinaceous  cinnamon ;  black  bar  across  forehead  and 
along  sides  of  head,  terminating  in  erectile  horn-like  tufts ;  throat  and 
line  over  the  eyes,  yellow ;  black  bar  from  nostril  curving  below  the  eyes ; 
below,  dull  white,  shaded  on  the  sides  with  same  color  as  back ;  breast 
tinged  with  yellow  and  bearing  large  black  patch ;  middle  tail-feathers 
like  back,  the  rest  black,  with  white  patches  on  outer  pair.  Length  about 
7)^  inches. 

I^est.  On  the  ground,  amid  a  bed  o£  moss ;  composed  of  grass,  lined 
with  feathers. 

Eggs.  4-5 ;  dull  white  with  buff  or  purple  tint  spotted  with  purplish 
brown  or  olive  brown  and  lilac ;  0.93  X  0.70. 

This  beautiful  species  is  common  to  the  north  of  both  the  old 
and  new  continent ;  bat,  as  in  some  other  instances  already  re- 
marked, the  Shore  Lark  extends  its  migrations  much  farther  over 
America  than  over  Europe  and  Asia.  Our  bird  has  been  met 
with  in  the  Arctic  regions  by  the  numerous  voyagers,  and  Mr. 
Bullock  saw  it  in  the  winter  around  the  city  of  Mexico,  so  that 
in  their  migrations  over  this  continent  these  birds  spread  them- 
selves across  the  whole  habitable  northern  hemisphere  to  the 
very  equator ;  while  in  Europe,  according  to  the  careful  obser- 
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vations  of  Temminck,  they  are  unknown  to  the  south  of  Ger- 

^LZ'^'  ^  ^l'^  '^'^''  "^  ^'^•^'-  Westward  they  have 
tre^:?trMruH.^"'^'  "  '"'  ^"^'-'^  ^--' '"-«  ^' 

faU^o^.'^'''  *"  '^'  '*'"^'=™  ""*  M''*'*''  States  kte  in  the 
faU  or  commencement  of  winter.     In  New  England  they  are 

found  nrj.vT'°"°"l.''°"«''  ''"««""«  P"*'"  -  ^'■» 
he  South  they  are  more  common  at  this  season,  and  are  par- 
fcularly  numerous  in  South  Carolina  and  Geor^,  freq^L^n. 

11^  .  -^'^  """^  ""^"'  ''"P«8  constantly  on  the 
older  birds,  who,  watching  for  any  approaching  danger,  give 
the  a^ann  to  the  young  in  a  plaintive  call  very  Lilaf  to  C 

wtl,  '^^u"*'  '"^'""^  '°  *"•=  -■"«=  circumstarces 
tZ??.  t  '"  "1^  *"'  movements,  hke  the  hen  and  her  fos- 
tered chickens,  they  roost  together  in  a  close  ring  or  com- 
pany, by  the  mere  edge  of  some  sheltering  weed  or  tuft  of 

^  t°h"  17  "f^  f'"'^'  S'"""'^'  =""1  *'ckly  and  warmly 
clad,  they  abide  the  frost  and  the  storm  with  l^rdy  indiffe- 
rence.  They  fly  rather  high  and  loose,  in  scattered  companies, 
and  follow  no  regular  time  of  migration,  but  move  onward  oni; 
as  their  present  resources  begin  to  &U.  They  are  usuaUy  fat 
esteemed  as  food,  and  are  frequently  seen  exposed  for  Je  in 
our  markete.  Their  diet,  as  usual,  consists  of  various  kinds  of 
seeds  which  stJl  remain  on  the  grass  and  weeds  they  frequent 
and  they  swallow  a  considerable  portion  of  gravel  to  assis 
he.  digestion.  They  also  collect  the  eggs'^and  dormant 
larva  of  insects  wnen  they  faU  in  their  way.  About  the  middle 
of  March  they  retire  to  the  North,  and  are  seen  about  the 
beginning  of  May  round  Hudson  Bay,  after  which  they  are 
no  more  observed  till  the  return  of  autumn.  They  arrive  in 
the  fur  countnes  along  with  the  Lapland  Buntings,  with  which 
they  assocute ;  and  being  more  shy,  act  the  sentinel  usuaUy  to 
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the  whole  company  in  advertising  them  of  the  approach  of 
danger.  They  soon  after  retire  to  the  marshy  and  woody  dis- 
tricts to  breed,  extending  their  summer  range  to  the  Arctic  Sea. 
They  are  said  to  sing  well,  rising  into  the  air  and  warbling  as 
they  ascend,  in  the  manner  of  the  Skylark  of  Europe.  "  The 
male,"  says  Audubon,  like  the  Common  Lark,  "  soars  into  the 
air,  sings  with  cheerfulness  over  the  resort  of  his  mate,  and 
nrasts  beside  her  and  his  nest  on  the  ground,  having  at  this 
season  a  very  remarkable  appearance  in  the  development  of 
the  black  and  horn-like  egrets." 

Happy  Nuttall,  to  havR  died  before  "variety  making"  came  into 
fashion  1  you  had  but  one  form  of  Horned  Lark  to  deal  with, 
while  I  am  confronted  with  tleven.  Fortunately  a  large  number  of 
these  sub'.^i^ecies  have  never  taken  it  into  their  horned  heads  to 
cross  into  the  territory  under  present  consideration,  so  I  am  saved 
from  puzzling  myself  and  ihy  readers  with  their  diagnosis. 

The  true  alpestris  is  found  during  summer  in  the  region  be- 
tween the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Greenland  west  to  Hudson 
Bay,  and  in  winter  south  to  about  latitude  35°.  It  is  quite  common 
along  the  New  England  shores  while  migrating  and  in  winter. 

The  Prairie  Horned  Lark  (O.  alpestris praticola)  is  a  smaller 
bird  with  very  gray  back ;  line  over  eyes  white ;  chin  paU  yellow. 

This  race  is  found  in  summer  along  the  upper  Mississippi  valley 
and  Great  Lake  region,  eastward  sparingly  to  Montreal,  Vermont, 
and  Long  Island.  It  is  resident  over  the  greater  portion  of  its 
range,  but  some  few  winter  south  to  the  Carolinas  and  Texas. 


SKYLARK. 

Alauda  arvensb. 


buff  and  tipped  ,vi,h  whi.e  ;  outtr  tlil.fciS,'  "'"«'  ^°'™'  ">"gined  wieh 
b-a  spotted  and  streaked  ^ith  b  own  1^",^,! "''  """'=  '  ^ow,  pal. 

^"'-    In  a  meadow,  under  a Tft  „f      *     '''°'"  7  inches.  "^ 

grass.  »  '"ft  of  gr«, ;  „,<),  of  coarse  and  fine 

^^'.    3-5=  du«  gray,  marked  with  olive  brown;  0.55  x  0.70. 

Although  not  mentioned  bv  Nuttall  ths,  r- 
entitled  to  a  place  among  the  WrTif  A  ^ "''P"*"  ''''■''  be"™" 
rence  casually  in  Greenlfnd  and  B.r^  h  """.'u  ""'""K''  ''-^  <«™r- 
of  these  birds  were  liberate  fn  NewT  ^  c '^'^•"  '***  "  ""'"ber 
="<•  in  1888  a  colony  appea  J  e^tl,  .!,""'  "■"*  ^ew  Je„ey. 
I'land;  buttheexperimenThasLK  '*'"*  *'  '"'»""»''.  Long 
h«  disappeared,  and  ^  Frank  M^r.'"'""'"'' '"*''■' "'4 
s»ys:  "At  the  present  tim/th.  •  '^''''P'"^"'  "riting  in  igoj. 
North  America  fn  a  wild  sute/'    ^"''  '*  "<"  ''"°*"  '»  "istin 
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DICKCISSEL. 

BLACK-THROATED  BUNTING. 
SnZA  AMERICANA. 

Chak.  Male :  above,  gray  brown,  middle  of  back  atreaked  with 
biack ;  nape  and  side  of  liead  aali :  crown  olive  atreaked  witli  dusky ;  line 
over  the  eja  yellow ;  chin  white ;  large  paich  of  black  on  throat ;  two 
wing-bars  chestnut ;  edge  of  wing  yellow ;  below,  white  tinged  witl\  yeh 
low  ;  sides  shaded  with  brown.  Female :  similar,  somewhat  smaller ; 
throat  without  patch,  but  with  black  spots ;  less  tinge  of  yellow  on  lower 
parts.    Length  6  to  7  inches. 

ATejf.  On  the  prairie  or  in  a  field  or  pasture  or  open  scrubby  woods ; 
placed  upon  the  ground  or  in  a  bush  or  low  tree,  sometimes  10  to  20 
feet  from  ground ;  made  of  grass,  weed-stalks,  leaves,  and  roots,  lined 
with  fine  grass  or  hair. 

£ggs.    4-5 1  pale  greenish  blue,  unspotted ;  0.80  X  a6o. 

These  birds  arrive  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  England  from 
the  South  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  abound  in  the  vicinity 
of  Philadelphia,  where  they  seem  to  prefer  level  fields,  building 
their  nests  on  the  ground,  chiefly  of  fine  withered  grass.  They 
also  inhabit  the  prairies  of  Missouri,  the  State  of  New  York, 
the  remote  northern  regions  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  are  not  un- 
common in  this  part  of  New  England,  dwelling  here,  however, 
almost  exclusively  in  the  high,  fresh  meadows  near  the  salt- 
marshes.  Their  song,  simple  and  monotonous,  according  to 
Wilson  consists  only  of  five  notes,  or  rather  two,  the  first 
being  repeated  twice  and  slowly,  the  second  thrice  and  rapidly, 
resembling  /sAsfi  tship,  tshe  tshe  tsM.  With  us  their  call  is  'tic 
'tic  —  tshe  tsAl  tshi  tship,  and  tship  tship,  tshe  tshl  tshi  tship. 
From  their  arrival  nearly  to  their  departure,  or  for  two  or  three 
months,  this  note  is  perpetually  heard  from  every  level  field  of 
grain  or  grass ;  both  sexes  also  often  mount  to  the  top  of  some 
low  tree  of  the  orchard  or  meadow,  and  there  continue  to 
chirp  forth  in  unison  their  simple  ditty  for  an  hour  at  a  time. 
While  thus  engaged  they  may  be  nearly  approached  without 
exhibiting  any  appearance  of  alarm  or  suspicion ;  and  though 
the  species  appears  to  be  numerous,  they  live  in  harmony,  ami 


Pi.vri 


Snowflake 


'^Tlite-Tliroated  Sp, 


3.  Black-TKroaled  Bunting. 
5.  Srarlel  Tanager. 

*'  4.  Indigo  Bunljn^. 
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usual  des.„ye/of  .he  rui^/cllke™:™"  '""°°*  '''  "^""^ 

that  have  been  met  with  in  Canada  were  the  fc-th^rd'  'Sil'.P'" 
E.  Saunden  found  breedlne  at  F^inrPM.    .  ?*'  "■■•  *"""» 

unquestionably  one  of  the  ^„ft  /„^1T ''' "'''J  ""  "  """ 
this  region  CNew  Enrilnrfr    m  ^  ''P"*"  '"  '»*«''  ""hin 

'.adiiy  :s3  "o" :'  it  s;t"  "*  *"""'""  '■''^' ""»'-"«' 
onfhr"k7^rh:s';t»nS^^^rr"-'*^>''"'''««' 

.pecimen  UWn  by  Mr.  Townwnd  in  P^^n^"  ,^°T'""-    '^''«  '^1" 

The  Lark  BuNTmn^r  /        J"  Pennsylvania  remains  unique. 

■n  M.^^:^^'':^^l^^"f^^"'^''"'<-rys)  has  been  L. 

currence  east  of  the  Gr^?  PW    ~       ""'^  '""""*  "*  **•  «=• 


SNOWFLAKE. 

SNOW  BUNTING.    WHITE  SNOW  BIRD, 
Plectrophenax  NIVAUS. 

Char.  In  summer,  prevailing  color  white ;  middle  of  back,  wings,  and 
tail  mixed  witli  blactt.  In  autumn  the  dark  color  is  extended,  the  bl<ick 
being  broadly  margined  with  tawny  brown,  which  gradually  becomes  white 
aa  winter  advances.     Length  about  6)(  inches. 

JVest.  On  a  barren  hillside,  under  shelter  of  a  rock  or  in  a  stone  heap, 
sometimes  in  cavity  of  a  snnd'bank ;  compactly  built  of  dry  grass,  plant 
stems,  and  moss,  lined  with  feathers  and  hair. 

j^4^;^r.  4-6 ;  dull  white,  with  faint  tint  of  blue  or  green,  spotted,  chiefly 
around  larger  end,  with  reddish  brown  and  lavender ;  ago  X  0.65. 

This  messenger  of  cold  and  stormy  weather  chiefly  in- 
habits the  higher  regions  of  the  Arctic  circle,  whence,  as  the 
severity  of  the  winter  threatens,  they  migrate  indifferently  over 
Europe,  eastern  Asia,  and  the  United  States.  On  their  way  to 
the  South  they  appear  round  Hudson  Bay  in  September,  and 
stay  till  the  frosts  of  November  again  oblige  them  to  seek  out 
wanner  quarters.    Early  in  December  they  make  their  descent 


SNOWFLAKE.  ^q, 

Amwlr  h  ^T      .'**°"  •**'  "•  inundating  &n  of  .now 

■ess.  somewhat  n,ore  fiunS^'a^'tr^X^'^^'^^^ 
sea^n  they  chant  out  a  few  unconnected  no.es'a,  Z  .u:lev     ' 
the  happier  face  of  Nature.    At  the  period  of  incuE  the  v 
are  said  to  .ing  agreeably,  b.U  app^r  to  <K:ek  out  Zmn  » 
desolate  region,  of  the  cheerless  North  in  wWch  to  wtte  the 

TtirTS'  "'•'°"''  "-"^"^  '^  -^  -  ^'  ^' o^  thi 

Zf  anH^hl  ''"7:""='  of  Greenland,  the  naked  Lapland 
Alps,  and  the  scarcely  habitable  Spitzbeigen,  bound  with  eter 
nal  ,ce.  they  pa«,  the  season  of  reprodu"tio;  seekL  out  the 
figures  of  rock,  on  the  mountains  in  which  to  fix"he,r  Ll 
bout  the  month  of  May  or  June.  A  few  are  know^  .^bre^ 
m  the  alpme  declmties  of  the. White  Mountain,  of  New 

more  common  dark-bluish  Sparrow,  so  called.    T^e™ t 

tZT^    ''''°"*'°«  '°  "^^  ^"'^  ^'=^»°.  »d  have  alZ  a 
peat  predommance  of  white  in  their  plumage  ' 
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The  Snow  Bimliiip  an  icen  in  ipring  to  MMmble  ia  Nor- 
way and  iu  Ulaadi  in  great  numben ;  and  after  a  May  of  about 
three  weelu  they  diuppear  for  the  leaioa,  and  migrate  acroM 
the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Cuthett  luiown  land.  On  their  return 
in  winter  to  the  Scottiih  HighUndf  their  flocks  are  laid  to  be 
immense,  mingling,  by  an  aggregating  close  flight,  almost  into 
the  form  of  a  ball,  so  aa  to  present  a  very  fatal  and  successful 
mark  for  the  fowler.  They  arrive  lean,  but  soon  become  fat. 
In  Aoitria  they  are  caught  in  snares  or  trap*,  and  when  fed 
with  millet  become  equal  to  the  Ortolan  in  value  and  flavor. 
When  caged  they  show  a  very  wakeiiil  dispotition,  instantly 
hopping  about  in  the  night  when  a  light  is  produced.  Indul- 
gence in  this  craistant  train  of  action  and  perpetual  watchful- 
neu  may  perhaps  have  its  influence  on  this  species,  in  the 
selection  of  their  breeding  places  within  the  Arctic  regions, 
where  for  months  they  continue  to  enjoy  a  perpetual  day. 

The  food  of  these  birds  consists  of  various  kinds  of  seeds 
and  the  larvte  of  insects  and  minute  shell-fish ;  the  seeds  of 
aquatic  plants  are  also  sometimes  sought  by  them,  and  I  have 
found  in  their  stomachs  those  of  the  Rufpia,  species  of  Poly- 
genum,  and  gravel.  In  a  state  of'  confinement  they  shell  and 
eat  oats,  millet,  hemp-seed,  and  green  peas,  which  they  split. 
They  rarely  perch,  and,  like  Larks,  live  much  on  the  ground. 

This  harbinger  of  winter  breeds  in  the  northernmost  of  the 
American  islands  and  on  all  the  shores  of  the  continent  from 
Chesterfield  Inlet  to  Behring's  Straits.  The  most  southerly  of 
its  breeding'  stations  in  America,  according  to  Richardson,  is 
Southampton  Island,  in  the  6id  parallel,  where  Captain  Lyons 
found  a  nest,  by  a  strange  fatality,  placed  in  the  bosom  of  the 
exposed  corpse  of  an  Esquimaux  child.  Well  clothed  and 
hardy  by  nature,  the  Snow  Bunting  even  lingers  about  the  forts 
of  the  fur  countries  and  open  places,  picking  up  grass-seeds, 
until  the  snow  becomes  deep.  It  is  only  during  the  months 
of  December  and  January  that  it  retires  to  the  southward 
of  Saskatchewan,  and  it  is  seen  again  there  on  its  return 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  February,  two  months  after  which 
it  arrives  in  the  65  th  parallel,  and  by  the  beginning  of  May  it 
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lui  penetnted  to  the  com«  of  the  Polar  Sea.  At  thii  period  it 
feed!  upon  the  bods  of  the  putple  saxifrage  (Saxi/raga  efpoti- 
ltf»lia),  one  of  the  moit  early  of  the  Arctic  planu. 

Ai  the  Soow  Banting  lometiinef  begins  to  visit  the  United 
States  in  October,  it  appears  pretty  certain  that  some  of  these 
birds  breed  ahnost,  if  not  quite,  within  the  northern  limits  of 
the  Union;  and  as  stated  »•'  ■^  icrr,  a  nest  has  been  found 
near  the  rocky  summit  01  ..-.  Whitr  vr  -mtains  of  New 
Hampshire. 

1  .^I^SnowBunUBglif,  .,  ,y  r,.t,  ruJ  m  .i.mi,    r  to  the  higher 

A^^"*^.^"'^"'  '■  ""  ''"'="  ■'■  "'■  '■'■■  "Sio-  ">  the 
Arctic  Ocean,-but  an  o>x.,„„,,  :r;,i,:,  „,     „    her  «,uthward, 

and  oests  have  been  I1,  ,n  -n  ti  c  Whits  A.oinnlna.  In  winter 
these  birds  range  south  to  th:  V  ,,,1  >.  -■.:  (es,  occislonaUy  rolne  aa 
far  as  "Georgia  and  Kansa,.-  ,  u.„i,=r8  ,.,,d  Uie  winter  In  New 
Brunswick,  gathering  In  flocks  of  t,.  ni/  t,  :ftj.  They  are  to  be 
seen  about  the  suburbs  of  St  Jo .-  .,.  well  m  on  the  marsins  of 
lakes  In  the  deep  forests. 

Mr.  A.  Hagerup,  who  saw  considerable  of  this  bird  when  In 
Greenland,  writes  to  me  that  the  song  is  a  sweet  and  pleasine 
"fi  1;,*''°,"!*.''  """"disconnected,  "delivered  in  short  stamas." 
"  Warbling,'  he  adds,  <«  Is  perhaps  the  Englteh  word  best  suited  to 
describe  ita  character." 


LAPLAND  I.ONGSPUR. 

CaLCARIUS  IJIPPONICUS. 

Char.  Above,  brownish  black,  the  feathers  edged  with  dull  buff 
wing-feathers  with  dull  bay;  head  and  throat  rich  black  (female  and 
young  have  the  crown  same  as  back) ;  line  from  eyes  and  down  side  of 
thrc-it,  white  ;  band  of  bright  chestnut  across  hind-neck ;  tail  with  patches 
of  white  on  outer  feathers  ;  below,  dull  white,  breast  and  sides  marked 
with  black;  bill  yellow,  tipped  with  black ;  legs  and  feet  black.  LenEih 
about  6X  inches. 

Nest.  In  swampy  moorlands,  amid  deep  moss  or  tuft  of  grass,  or  at 
the  base  of  a  mound ;  composed  of  grass,  plant-stems,  roots,  and  moss 
hned  with  feathers  or  deer's  hair. 

Eggt.  4-7 ;  pale  grayish  brown  or  reddish  brown,  marked  with  dark 
brown ;  0.80  X  0.6a 

This  species  generally  inhabits  the  desolate  Arctic  regions  of 
both  continents.  In  the  United  States  a  few  stragglers  from 
the  greater  body  show  themselves  in  winter  in  the  remote  and 
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unsettled  part,  of  Maine.  Michigan,  and  the  Northwestern 
Terntones.  I^e  flocks  also  at  times  enter  the  Ur^^  an^ 
contnuy  to  their  usual  practice  of  resting  and  livi^e  who"iv  o„ 

fiironX^  !  a"tunm.and  are  found  around  Hudson 

Bay  on  their  way  to  the  South  in  winter,  not  making  their 

aS^tTeM;".'"'''"  ''°""'"'-     N="  Severn  RiveVthey 
p^y  feed.    They  hve  in  large  flocks,  and  are  so  gregarious 
that  when  separated  from  their  own  species  or  in  smTl 
Js  they  usually  in  Europe,  associate  .ZZl^J^lJ^- 
or,  m  Amenca,  they  join  the  roving  bands  of  Snow  Cs      In 
he  for  countne,  they  extend  their  migrations  in  the    pn„g  as 

F^.S^in  bv  hi  sT"'''  "*""  *^'^  ''^  --  ^'-"  Fort 
iranklm  by  the  begmnmg  of  May ;  at  this  time  they  fed  much 
upon  the  seeds  of  the  Alpine  arbutus.  They  feed'p  nc^  ij 
on  seeds,  and  also  on  grass.  leaves,  buds,  and  insecte  l^'v 
breed  on  small  hillocks,  among  moss  and  ston«  b  o^I 
marshy  fields,  and  the  nest  is  thickly  and  loosely  constructed 
0  moss  and  grass,  and  lined  with  a  few  featherand  deer's 
hair.  The  Ix,ngspur,  like  the  Lark,  sings  only  as  it  rises  in 
1^;::  r;  '"'"'"'^  "°'^'  '  --  ^  ^eJi^lbTand" 

^i^,  X?  :^ou^iruTir;H"  ri:/rr  ^^'  -- 
-^-wiMpia;;^:^:^^^ 

VOL.  I.  —  20 
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SCARLET  TANAGER. 

FlitANGA  ERVTHROMELAS. 

Chak.  Mal« :  scarlet,  with  black  wings  and  tail.  Male  in  winter ; 
aimilar  to  female,  but  with  black  wings  and  tail.  Female  and  young; 
above,  olive ;  wings  and  tail  duskjr,  the  feathers  edged  with  olive ;  below, 
greenish  yellow.    Length  7  to  jfi  inches. 

JViit.  In  a  #oodland  grove,  sometimes  in  an  orchard,  placed  near  the 
extremity  of  a  horizontal  limb  10  to  ao  feet  from  the  ground ;  composed 
of  twigs,  roots,  or  shreds  of  bark,  and  lined  with  roots,  sometimes  with 
pine-needles. 

£ggs.  3-s  (usually  4)  j  dull  white  or  with  blue  tinge,  thickly  marked, 
with  several  shades  of  brown  and  lilac ;  a<^  X  0.6$. 

This  splendid  and  transient  resident,  accompanying  fine 
weather  in  all  hu  wanderings,  arrives  fiom  his  winter  station  in 
tropical  America  fix>m  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  May, 
and  extends  his  migrations  probably  to  Nova  Scotia  as  well  as 
Canada.  With  the  shy,  unsocial,  and  suspicious  habits  of  his 
gaudy  fnttemty,  he  takes  up  his  abode  in  the  deepest  recess 
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of  the  forest,  where,  timidly  flitting  f,„m  observation,  he  dart, 
from  tree  to  tree  like  a  flashing  meteor.  A  gaudyTwph  co^ 
^.ous  of  h„  brilliance  and  the  exposure  to^whic'h  U  suC 

knom,  to  11.8  humble  mte,  and  hid  fmm  all  besides  He 
therefore  rarefy  approaches  the  habiutions  of  men  unlfs! 
perhaps  the  skirts  of  the  orchard,  where  he  someTim«  t 

Zg^Sirrir^^  ^ "-'-  °^-  --^  ^■ 

almost  monotonous  *^,>  «,-*,,  ,,,,^.,^„_  „,  JZl^rJl 

utters  m  recogn.t.on  to  his  mate,  as  they  perambulate  2 
nir  r  T.^'^T'"'  •""■'■"  ^  '°-  of  cauL  and  Ler 
ness  But  besides  these,  calls  on  the  female,  he  has  also  dur 
mg  the  penod  of  incubation,  and  for  a  considerable  timr^e 
a  more  musical  stram.  resembling  somewhat  in  the  mello^ess 
of  'te  tones  the  song  of  the  fifing  Baltimore.  The  yZ" 
o  which  I  have  hearkened  appear  like  •rsAo...  WW 
..W  wau.  and  W/  'v.Aou,i,  vea  n>ait,  with  other  add- 
^ons  of  harmony  for  which  no  words  are  adequate  m 
e^mgand  highly  „,us,cal  meandering  ditty  is  delivered  fo" 
hours,  m  a  contemplative  mood,  in  the  same  tree  with  Ws 
busy  consort.  If  surprised,  they  flit  together,  but  soo^  1™ 
to  their  favorite  station  in  the  spreading  boughs  of  the  shad^ 
oak  or  hickory.  The  song  resembles  that  of  the  Red-eyed 
Vireo  m  its  compass  and  strain,  though  mud.  super.or    the 

wTh  erh  ''"'  ?'^"^'  '^  ^^«''  -  -eral'ones  and 
with  emphasis  so  that  upon  the  whole,  our  Piranga  may  be 
onsidered  as  duly  entitled  to  various  excellence,  beifg  hZle^ 

bro^  wl^f      I  "tr  '°"«  ^"""e'-  '°  ^^"  'heir  single 
brood,  which  are  here  fledged  early  in  July,  leaving  us  already 
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for  the  South  about  the  middle  or  close  of  August,  or  as  soon 
as  the  young  ate  well  able  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  an  extensive 
migration  in  company  with  their  parents.  The  female  shows 
great  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  her  only  brood,  and  on  an 
approach  to  the  nest  appears  to  be  in  great  distress -and  appre- 
hension. When  they  are  released  fiom  her  more  immediate 
protection,  the  male,  at  fint  cautious  and  distant,  now  attends 
and  feeds  them  with  activity,  being  altogether  indiflerent  to 
that  concealment  which  his  gaudy  dress  seems  to  require  from 
his  natural  enemies.  So  attached  to  his  now  interesting  brood 
is  the  Scarlet  Tanager  that  he  has  been  known,  at  all  hazards, 
to  follow  for  half  a  mile  one  of  his  young,  submitting  to  feed 
it  attentively  through  the  bars  of  a  cage,  and,  with  a  devotion 
which  despair  could  not  damp,  roost  by  in  the  branches  of  the 
same  tree  with  its  prison ;  so  strong,  indeed,  is  this  innate  and 
heroic  feeling  that  life  itself  is  less  cherished  than  the  desire 
of  aiding  and  supporting  his  endearing  progeny  (Wilson). 

The  food  of  the  Scarlet  Tanager  while  with  us  consists 
chiefly  of  winged  insects,  wasps,  hornets,  and  wild  bees,  as 
well  as  smaller  kinds  of  beetles  and  other  shelly  tribes ;  it 
probably  also  sometimes  feeds  on  seeds,  and  is  particularly 
partial  to  whortleberries  and  other  kinds  which  the  season 
affords. 

About  the  beginning  of  August  the  male  begins  to  moult, 
and  then  exchanges  his  nuptial  scarlet  for  the  greenish  livery 
of  the  female.  At  this  period  these  birds  leave  us ;  and  having 
passed  the  winter  in  the  celibacy  indicated  by  this  humble 
garb,  they  arrive  again  among  us  on  its  vernal  renewal,  and 
so  soon  after  this  change  that  individuals  are  at  this  time  occa- 
sionally seen  with  the  speckled  livery  of  early  autumn,  or  with 
a  confused  mixture  of  green  and  scarlet  feathers  in  scattered 
patches. 

The  Scarlet  Tanager  is  common  throughout  this  Eastern  Prov- 
ince north  to  about  latitude  44°,  and  occurs  sparingly  along  the 
Annapolis  valley,  in  Nova  Scotia  and  along  the  valley  of  the  St. 
John  in  New  Brunswicic,  also  near  the  city  of  Quebec  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lake  Winnipeg.  It  breeds  from  Virginia  northward 
and  winters  in  northern  South  America. 


;^^ 
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SUMMER  TANAGER. 

SUMMER   RED-BIRD. 
PiRANGA   RUBRA. 

AV,/.    On  Ihe  edge  of  a"  o«„  Jf^     \^"'  '^  '""■"■ 

the  ,st  of  Mav      i„  p  ,      ^^  '^""  ™d  °f  April  or  by 

fined  to  any  particular  snil    fh!    IT       ^''^y  =«  "<>'  =on- 
barren  tracts'  a'nd  a      c  "  eq  e„  fv  "  ""''  '^"'  "  ""'"y' 

of  the  Mi.i;sipp,  in  SnaS  trT:::itrorAt  ^^^ 

as  we    a«  Mexico-   ih...  ,..     '"'>  "»e  iemtory  of  Arkansas, 
""■  .™.a  SS,;.      '  -^  ""*  "~  «»  baa.  of  ,ta 

.rrL".'r,i,'t''a:  ™zf  "■  •"  t-  '-"^  '"-<' 
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musical  shake  on  the  life,  and  is  frequently  repeated.  The 
note  of  the  female  is  a  chattering,  and  appears  almost  like  the 
rapid  pronunciation  of  bkicky-tukky-tuk,  tshUky-tukky-tnk,  and 
is  chiefly  uttered  in  alarm  when  any  person  approaches  the 
vicinity  of  her  nest.  From  the  similarity  of  her  color  to  the 
foliage  of  the  trees,  she  is,  however,  rarely  seen,  and  is  usually 
mute ;  while  the  loquacity  and  brilliance  of  the  male  render 
him,  as  he  flits  timidly  and  wildly  through  the  branches,  a  most 
distingv    <ed  and  beautiiiil  object. 

Thk;  uod  of  the  Summer  Red  Bird  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  preceding  species ;  bugs,  beetles,  and  stinging  bees  make 
part  of  his  repast,  as  well  as  flies  and  cynips  of  various  kinds, 
after  which  he  often  darts  about  until  hindered  by  the  ap- 
proach of  night.  The  late  suppers  are  probably  necessary, 
from  the  almost  nocturnal  habits  of  some  of  these  insect 
tribes.  After  the  period  of  incubation,  and  until  their  depar- 
ture, whortleberries  and  other  kinds  of  berries  form  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  food  of  these  birds. 

This  species  does  not  occur  regularly  north  of  New  Jersey, 
southern  Ohio,  and  southern  Illinois.  Occasionally  stragglers  are 
found  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  and  two  examples  have 
been  taken  in  New  Brunswick,  one  in  Nova  Scotia,  four  near 
Montreal,  and  one  at  Hamilton,  Ontario. 


Note.  —  Specimens  of  the  Louisiana  Tanager  {Piranha 
ludoviciana)  —  a  Western  species  —  have  been  taken  in  New  York, 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Maine. 


INDIGO   BUNTING. 
Passerina  cvanea. 

Char.  Male :  indigo  blue,  intense  on  head  and  throat,  other  parts 
tinged  with  green  ;  black  bar  from  bill  to  eyes  :  wings  and  lil  brown,  the 
edge  of  feathers  tinged  with  blue.  Female  :  above,  brown  ;  below  .nuch 
paler,  with  dark  streaks.    Length  about  5^  inches. 

Nest,  On  the  margin  of  a  meadow  or  country  road,  or  in  an  orchard 
■M  garden,  in  a  bush  or  low  tree,  placed  in  an  upright  crotch ;  a  rathei 


INDIGO  BUNTING.  ,,, 

eic,  .«B«tii«.  .i,h  WwJ*^'  ""^  *"-•  "«•.  «««l  with  <ne  g™, 

of  May  decked  i„  hi,  briUil^t'^lT^^f'^^^tn'^V'"' 
son,  agam  joyfuUy  vfaite  hi,  natal  reKiotfa  ^,  m%T?  *"* 
and  about  a  week  or  t™  h»™  i  .     ?^  ?        ""'  **'^'''e  Sute, ; 

fim  heard  in  .l.i,  pa>^^of lwV„°Z';''  f 7^'  "  vane,  ii 
nied  by  his  mate,  he  vZefl^^^^'  ^""  •»'"'  """-"P"- 
.he  precinct,  of  llb'^d"  "Atfrl"  *°'\'"'' ''"''«''''' '» 
only  bnK.d  in  a  uniform  and  ^n/?'"!,'"'^  "^""^  ">eir 
family,  in  color  likeTI"  „      '"  '''"""'  ''"^'  'he  whole 

retire  to  the  SoutlLmtr/rstTre"  5^°"''  •"«*"  '° 
They  are  also  known  in   MexTcV    'J"""*'^'' "^  September. 

Southern  State,  toThe  n.n^  ?  '  7^"''  '^  ^*"  =»  w  the 
pass  the  summer  J'^rrThl'""^^^  '"^  "^'^  -<• 
believe  that  thev  are  U^   k    7         "  "^'''  '"""ever,  to 

States  up  to  the  al  uvi^  bnd    nf  tK  !  ""     """"  '"  *'  ^«'«™ 

Their  food  in  thelrly  S^^V^  «'"'  '"'""'  '"'""^"y- 
*eir  young  for  a  co  Jjerbte  t  mt  i  T°«  "^  "'"  "  *"'«  °' 
and  caterpillars,  as  weU  TtoT'         ""^  '"'*='*'  ''°"^. 
particular^  fo"d     rlev  ^.  «^''°PP«"-  «"  "^ch  they  are 

and  are  readitre^ed  ii  .  "*  ''"^''  °'  ^""^  ^^'"^^^ 
Canary.  ^        "^  "^  =•  "^^K^  ""  the  usual  diet  of  the 

tion  resort  chiefly  to   L  '^erestrng  period  of  procrea- 

they  are  far  mSc^iV^Thr''  of  habitation,,  around  which 
their  border,  or  thTSets  bv^thf '?"^/°°^  "'''"8 
their  favorite  resort  is^e^r^         u"'"  °^  '^^  "^'  ^^ 
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confined  to  the  cool  and  animating  dawn  of  morning,  but  it 
ii  renewed  and  still  more  vigorous  during  the  noon-day  heat 
of  summer.  This  lively  strain  seems  composed  of  a  repeti- 
tion of  short  notes;  commencing  loud  and  rapid,  and  then, 
slowly  falling,  they  descend  almost  to  a  whisper,  succeeded  by 
•  silent  interval  of  about  half  a  minute,  when  the  song  is  again 
cont'':iaed  as  before.  The  most  common  of  these  vocal  exptcs- 
tioni  sounds  like  she  tshe  tshe  —  bki  hkii  tshii  —  tshi  hhe 
ttht.  lie  middle  syllables  are  uttered  lispingly,  in  a  very 
pet  x'-.'.-i  manner,  and  the  three  last  gradually  fall ;  sometimes 
tb'<  'Kjng  is  varied  and  shortened  into  tshta  tshea  tshea  tshrih, 
Uttt;  last  sound  being  sometimes  doubled.  This  shorter  song 
is  usually  uttered  at  the  time  that  the  female  is  engaged  in 
the  cares  of  incubation,  o^  as  the  brood  already  appear,  and 
when  too  great  a  display  of  music  might  endanger  the  retiring 
security  of  the  family.  From  a  young  or  imperfectly  moulted 
male,  on  the  summit  of  a  weeping-willow,  I  heard  the  following 
singulariy  lively  syllables,  Uk  'Ik  'Ik  la  ke,  repeated  at  short 
intervals.  While  thus  prominently  exposed  to  view,  the  little 
airy  minstrel  is  continually  on  the  watch  against  any  surprise, 
and  if  he  be  steadily  looked  at  or  hearkened  to  with  visible 
attention,  in  the  next  instant  he  is  off  to  seek  out  some  securer 
elevation.  In  the  village  of  Cambridge  I  have  seen  one  of 
these  azure,  almost  celestial  musicians,  regularly  chant  to  the 
inmates  of  a  tall  dwelling-house  from  the  summit  ot  the  chim- 
ney or  the  point  of  the  forked  lightning-roti.  I  have  also 
heard  a  Canary,  within  hearing,  repeat  and  imitate  the  slowly 
lisping  trill  of  the  Indigo  Bird,  whose  warble  indeed  often 
greatly  resembles  that  of  this  species.  The  female,  before 
hatching  her  brood,  is  but  seldom  seen,  and  is  then  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  a  common  Sparrow  ;  nor  is  she  ever  to  be 
observed  beyond  the  humble  bushes  and  weeds  in  which  she 
commonly  resides. 

The  nest  of  our  bird  is  usually  built  in  a  low  bush  partly  con- 
cealed by  rank  grass  or  grain ;  at  times  in  the  forks  of  a  young 
orchard  tree  lo  or  12  feet  from  the  ground.  I  have  also  seen 
one  suspended  in  a  complicated  manner  in  a  trellised  grape- 
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■eave.,  Jd  lined  St  Inrh?"'^"'  T'  ^"^'^ 
hair-Iike  top,  of  the  bent  ^r  ,     /J      """"'  """^  ">«  »'<=»der 

hair,  -n,;  nest'thTr  r  t'thT  W„:  """"'"'""  """«  °' 
*ardly  of  coarae  strios  ofT..  "'  *"  composed  out- 

Picked  up  i„  the  ;X  LSn^-JhlorTh  "'"V'""^ 
tops  of  bent-grass.    The  vo„l  \:  horse-hair  and  a  few 

before  •- end  of  July  or 'he  Lt"'  T"''  '"^'  '"'  ""' 
raise  usually  but  a Zg^b^odt  tifsein "'^^;:  """  "■*' 
to  show  great  timidity  about  their  nest   1T\  ''  ^^^" 

»ake  it  when  touched,  or  when  an'l  k"  "'""'V  f°'- 
usual  note  of  alarm  wherth.™  ,  **  "  "''"""ed.  Their 
approached  i,  a  s Crp  S  '  ui^  ''/'  "'"  ^"""S  "« 
resembling  almost  the  strill^T'^  ""**  """""^'y  '*P«'ed. 
fo,«ke  thfir  ~  Lw  V  r  read  7k'^''''"-  '^'y  '^"  "°' 
their  egg,;  akd  "hU  hTv^ h.^^  I     '''  ""'''  '^  '°  «""q"'*'' 

very  faSly  through  the  ba"  of  a"""  '°  '"■"  "'"'  ''"-^ 
confined.  "  °f  a  cage  m  which  they  were 

.o™;rM"irardT"cr„rQu7^''™'  'r '""''  ^-"^ 

Ontario  and  Illlnoi,  to  the  Great  Ph.t',"'^  ""'""''  '"rough 
""y  in  eastern  Ma-n.  and  th?  MariuT ProvLt!  °"'"'  "'"""■• 

™^^^rh«\"n"Xvll^'L"°  «™"-  (^""-r.'.a 
^-a.isthevaUeyofrKtcrd:td\o";:?S„^;L-- 
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PAINTED  BUNTINa 

HONPARKIL. 

Pasbimna  cnus. 

Chae.  Matot  hnd  md  Mck  bin*;  cjrcUd*  radt  b«ck  jptUowiih 
gnen ;  rump  nd ;  wing*  dusky,  glowed  with  grnii ;  Ull  pnrpUih  brown ; 
below,  nnnillaa.  Fenule:  ibovc,  olive;  below,  bafl;  wlnp  ud  UU 
dwkjr  edged  with  olive.    Length  ij^  inchei. 

Ma.  In  a  thicket  of  low  buihei  i  compactly  made  o{  twige,  rooii, 
•hisde  of  bark  and  graaa,  lined  with  line  grau  or  hone-hair,  or  fine  rooo, 

Jlfp.  4-5 ;  doll  white,  or  with  blue  tint,  marked  chiefly  around  larger 
end  with  purpliah  and  reddish  brown ;  oSo  X  o&x 

Thif  splendid,  gay,  and  docile  bird,  known  to  the  Americans 
as  the  JVenfianU,  and  to  the  French  Louisianians  as  the  J^/*, 
inhabits  the  woods  of  the  low  countries  of  the  Southern  States, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  and  along  the  borders  of  the  larger 
rivers,  from  North  Carolina  to  Mexico.  It  arrives  from  its 
tropical  quartets  in  Louisiana  and  Georgia  from  the  middle 
to  the  zoth  of  April ;  but  impatient  of  cold,  retires  to  the 
South  early  in  October,  and  is  supposed  to  winter  about  Vera 
Cruz.  For  the  sake  of  their  song  as  well  as  beauty  of  plum- 
age, these  birds  are  commonly  domesticated  in  the  houses  of 
the  French  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans  and  its  vicinity ;  and 
some  have  succeeded  in  raising  them  in  captivity,  where  plenty 
of  room  was  allowed  in  an  aviary.  They  are  familiar  also  in 
the  gardens  and  orchards,  where  their  warbling  notes  are  al- 
most perpetually  beard  throughout  the  summer.  Their  song 
much  resembles  that  of  the  Indigo  Bird,  but  their  voice  is 
more  f^ble  and  concise.  Soon  reconciled  to  the  cage,  they 
will  sing  even  a  few  days  after  being  caught.  Their  food  con- 
sists of  rice,  insects,  and  various  kinds  of  seeds ;  they  collect 
also  the  grains  of  the  ripe  Hgs,  and,  frequenting  gardens,  build 
often  within  a  few  paces  of  the  house,  being  particularly 
attached  to  the  orangeries. 

Their  nests  are  usually  made  in  the  hedges  of  the  orange,  or 
on  the  lower  branches  of  the  same  tree,  likewise  occasionally 
in  a  bramble  or  thorny  bush.     In  the  mildest  climates  in  which 
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wejr  put  the  nmmer,  they  niie  t«m  i-~»j    i     .^ 
TTer^e  commonly  c.^ght'JtiX'rS^wS,?''^- 

«cidenul  w„d^:  tS^*^""  """'l'.  'hough  they  .re  merely 


WHITE^ROWNED  SPARROW. 

ZONOnucHIA   LEUCOPHRVS. 

fT^n„lZ:.  b^r'?.r^dCl»'rd:"VS'''r"''''J°"  '-^-  "O  P"« 
I'om  eye.  ,o  hl„d  „eck,  wing.  ^,h  °  "hhJ  j!""  "'.  *""*  •""  "W* 
«"y.  »h  .ening  on  ,hro«  and  W  ,  •  a.nJl  JL  ^i'^'l ''•'•''^ ''  '*'<"'. 
•bout  J  lnch».  a  oeiiy ,  flank,  .haded  with  brown.    Length 

J-..n.dwUh  «„.  ?«..-:^X°l?.h^t.^'S:rtattr.^ 
Awn^rtii^tej.""'  "  '""^''  "'^"  thickly  .potted  with  red- 

about  the  bcgi„„S  of  ir  2  '^^'^^  ""'^  ^^tag  seen 
their  way  back  tol,e  r  NortL      k^").'"  **"''  °'  '"«".  <>» 

countriesand  Jnd  H„dlS  L  v^t''^"'  '"  '"«  ""^ 
South  in  May  and  rnn^,     ?  ,      ^'  "^'"^  "''y  ^^^i'  f"""  the 

Of  Albany^^rt^ltdTvr  Rr^^tiT  '"^^  ^^'"''^ 
pound,  or  near  it    in  th.    i,  ""  """l  O"  the 

'hey  glean,  prlbly  lifh  l'/''"  °J  "?'  '^"""tree.  which 
which  tr^^uL  S.  ^''  ""^^  '•^^  '°'  'he  insect. 
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At  this  season  the  male  sings  in  a  loud,  clear,  musical,  but 
rather  plaintive  tone,  the  song  consisting  of  six  or  seven  notes ; 
these  he  repeats  at  short  intervals  during  the  whole  day.  On 
the  13th  of  April,  1835,  I  saw  flocks  of  this  species  among 
the  thickets  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Barbara,  Upper  California. 
They  sung  with  a  feeble,  quaint  note,  to  me  unlike  that  of  any 
other  species,  and  almost  similar  to  some  of  the  notes  of  the 
Chickadee.  As  they  depart  from  Hudson  Bay  in  September, 
it  is  probable  that  they  principally  winter  in  the  Canadian 
provinces,  otherwise,  as  passengers  farther  south,  they  would 
be  seen  more  abundantly  in  the  United  States  than  they  are. 
Indeed,  as  they  approach  this  part  of  New  England  only  in 
small  desultory  parties  in  the  winter,  as  in  November  and 
December,  it  is  evident  that  they  only  migrate  a  short  distance 
in  quest  of  food,  and  return  to  the  North  at  the  approach  of 
fine  weather.  While  here  they  appear  silent  and  solitary,  and 
are  not  difficult  to  approach.  Their  food,  as  usual,  is  seeds  of 
grasses,  insects,  and  their  larvae. 

This  species  Is  not  so  rare  in  our  day  as  Nuttall  evidently  con 
sidered  it,  for  it  now  occurs  quite  regularly  throughout  this  Eastern 
Province,  though  likely  to  appear  in  irregular  numbers  at  any  given 
locality.  It  breeds  in  northern  Maine  and  New  Brunswick,  and 
north  to  sub-arctic  regions.  Nests  have  been  found  also  in  Ver- 
mont and  New  York.  The  birds  are  met  with  in  winter  from 
southern  New  England  southward  to  Mexico. 


LARK  SPARROW. 

LARK  FINCH. 

Chondestis  GRAMMACUS. 

wtb  of  outer  pair  emirtlv  »h^!  feathers,  _  tipped  with  white,  outer 

d."  white;  Iinrov:rth?ey?d:,^whri'r''''  """  ■"^•''"  ""'"f 
bordered  by  black,  and  beMnd  by  eheslnut    Vr"'"^  ""''" '"^^ 
brown;  breast  with  patch  of  blaclt'  Wh  6  to tj- " ^ ''  "''«"'  "*"' 

A'"'.     Usually  amid  a  tuft  of  grass,  buf,om«i™?  "'^'■ 
composed  of  grass  and  vegetable  fibre         '°'""™"  '"  »  Tee  or  bush; 

sp^^nd  L^'o?r  i:  4' ■wt:v;cr.''4' X :?"'  '■"'■  ■""^'<'  -"^ 

seSi?tEa:--rc;r-£M.sa,.Hoo.. 

^ide  of  the  MissilpraT;°  V'°"^  '=°"fi-<^  '°  '"e  v.est 
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it  pours  forth  a  variety  of  pretty  notes."  At  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  pairing  season  the  males  are  very  pugnacious, 
fighting  often  on  wing,  and  the  conquering  rival,  repairing  to 
the  nearest  bush,  tunes  his  lively  pipe  in  token  of  success. 

The  Lark  Finch  is  common  along  the  Mississippi  valley  north  to 
Iowa  and  southern  Michigan.  It  has  been  taken  occasionally  in 
Manitoba  and  in  Ontario,  and.a  few  examples  have  appeared  in 
New  England,  and  scathward  along  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Florida. 

It  is  said  to  resemble  the  Grass  Finch  in  general  habits,  and  Its 
song  is  somewhat  similar. 


white-throatej  sparrow. 

FEABODY  BIRD— OLD  TOM   FEABODY. 
ZONOTRICHU  ALBICOLUS. 

Char.  Back  streakecf,  reddish  brown,  black  and  dull  buff ;  sides  of 
head  and  rump  ashy;  crown  wjth  median  stripe  of  white  bordered  by 
stripes  of  black ;  stripes  of  yellow  from  bill  to  eyes ;  stripes  of  white  over 
eyes ;  stripes  of  black  through  eyes ;  throat  white ;  under  parts  grayish 
shading  to  white  on  the  belly,  the  sides  shaded  with  brown ;  wings  with 
two  white  bars.    Length  6}i  to  7  inches. 

JVfit,  In  an  old  meadow  or  open  woodland,  or  on  the  edge  of  a  grove ; 
placed  on  the  ground  upon  a  cushion  of  moss ;  composed  of  grass,  stems, 
roots,  etc.,  lined  with  fine  grass  or  roots,  —  sometimes  with  hair  or 
feathers. 

£ggi.  4-5;  pale  greenish  blue,  thickly  marked  with  several  shades  of 
reddish  brown ;  0.85  X  0.G0. 

These  large  and  ha.idsome  Sparrows  are  seen  in  this  part  of 
Massachusetts  only  as  transient  visitors  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  or  in  spring  about  the  first  week  in  May.  In  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States  they  pass  the  inclement  season, 
and  appear  there  as  a  numerous  species.  A  flock  has  been 
observed  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  month  of  January. 
In  their  hibernal  resorts  they  are  seen  in  bands,  and  show  a 
predilection  for  thickets,  swamps,  small  streams,  and  the  bor- 
ders of  ponds,  where,  among  the  tall  and  bleaching  weeds, 
they  continue  to  collect  the  seeds,  and  probably  insect  larva, 
which  constitute  their  usual  fare.  While  here  they  keep  much 
on  the  ground,  and  seek  out  cool  and  shady  situations,  scratch- 
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approach  ^iiJn^t^,;'^;^"'^^'''^"^.  "  ""' 
flocks,  they  move  abouV  in  Z„,„      k  "'''"  *"   '*'K« 

proached.     About  the   ,c,h     ,TT  '^"  "  soon   as  ap- 

North,  on  fine  mom,n«  .k  .        """  departure  to  the 

sweet  'and  "^"0^^  „  ,'  T    "1  'k  """"'  '■°'^''  '^  ^'• 
Pine,  orthe.  .^,1^  Ss.^.tnlir'''"^  ""^ 

the  northern  portions  of  New  YoA  a„rf  iT  '^"*1  "'""''"antly  in 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces  Ld  It  th  f"  ^"^^^  "  »^"  »» 
>nd  Manitoba.  AccoS  ^vr  n  *"'  '"  "°'^'""'  M'^higan 
"ve.7  commonly  on  Mo^ntG^wlT""'*?  ""^  '''«'^»  ^'o 

S^rSiseS-i^fT^^^^S- 
^*<<^4^.A<«L;;;t ee  tie  n^me.""  """^"'''  P'^'P'i'hii^- 


VESPER  SPARROW. 

GRASS  FINCH.    BAY-WINGED   BUNTING. 
POOCGTES  GRAMINEUS. 

Char.  Above,  yellowish  brown,  streaked  with  darker ;  line  over  and 
around  eyes,  white ;  shoulder  chestnut  or  bay ;  two  white  bars  on  wing ; 
two  outer  tail-feathers  partly  white ;  below,  white  with  buffy  tinge ;  breast 
and  sides  streaked  with  brown.    Length  about  6%  inches. 

West  In  a  field,  old  meadow,  open  nasture,  or  roadside,  on  the  ground, 
—  usually  hidden  by  tuft  of  grass  or  ni.der  a  law  bush ;  composed  of  grass 
and  roots,  and  lined  with  fine  grass,  sometiuies  with  hair. 

£^s.  4-6;  grayish  white,  sometimes  with  '^reen  or  pink  tint,  thickly 
marked  with  several  shades  of  brown ;  o  So  X  0.60. 

This  plain-looking  Finch  chiefly  frequents  dry  pastures  and 
meadows,  and  is  often  seep  perched  on  the  fences  and  in 
orchard  trees ;  it  also  often  approaches  the  public  roads  and 
gathers  its  subsistence  tamely  from  various  sources.  It  is 
abunuant  in  all  the  States  east  of  the  AUeghanies,  where  many 
pass  the  whole  year ;  yet  great  numbers  also  winter  in  the  south- 
em  parts  of  the  Union,  p.^ceeding  as  far  as  the  maritime 
districts  of  Georgia  and  Florida.  From  the  beginning  of 
April  to  the  beginning  of  June,  the  males  sing  with  a  clear  and 
agreeable  note,  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  Canary,  though 
less  loud  and  varied.  On  their  first  arrival,  as  with  the  Song 
Sparrow,  their  notes  are  often  given  in  an  under-tone  of  con- 
siderable sweetness.  Their  song  begins  at  early  dawn,  and  is 
again  peculiarly  frequent  after  sunset  until  dark,  when,  from 


VESPER  SPARROW 

^^^'^^^^::z:^^^„T'  ^  ^^^  coo.  or  .He 

Gra«.  Sparrow,  more  Uian  u^i7JakeJ,r!r'"'V°  '"''  '"« 
has  perhaps  continued  nearrta  A  """'''*""  *'''<='' 
day,  pipes  forth  hi,  clear  «d  sSer  tf„  T™"  ""*  "^""^ 
notonous  «,ng,  near  to  thelvoSt '  »h  ''\°°*  '"™°''  ™°- 
or  fosters  her  tender  broc^a^rtT  if"""""^  batches 
meadows,  at  this  silent  hZ^ '  ^  /T  «"  ""«  neighboring 
fleeted  fn,m  the  dusky  ho^^n  tT  '^''  °^*'  »""  "«  « 
of  an  echoing  and  shr^  IT^a'Z:1]:T^'  "P"''- 
l.ng  tones  blended  and  vari^  at  ttf  ^  '*'  '^"'  -"'" 

th.s  simple,  rather  pensive,  bl-ta^ea^n?  ""'  '='°"  °^ 
more  common  in  fields  than  thickeriH  ,"''•  ^^  "« 
in  the  mnnner  of  the  lT  ^T^T^-  "'^'^°°«  ">*  S^"-""! 
fields,  searching  on  the  ground  for  '^'^"'°'  P'°"8hing 

i"  the  'season^  SS^s  JLn"?  '^'^'^"^  '»--'  b^xHjs 
female  simulates  Ce^s' :^  h  VS k^h  *^  -«''  »"« 
veiy  readily  to  draw  off  the  attenHonf^  '*""="'y'  «  « 
tn-ders.  The  young  axe  ea^ I^  ;?"  "'''■"'*»  "  '•>- 
become  veo-  tame  de^  /„!!  ^  """''  '^°'»  'he  nest,  and 
«"th  each  o7her  '      ^  ''°'"'^"='  •>«  «adily  ql^, 

perl^Zr Sf^if3r ^1"  °'r''"  -''-  -»  -ed  ■•  Ve. 
'l-e  early  evening^  It  b°eediftom  v""  "  *"""'  °'  *»Sing  duri^ 
toba  and  the  Maritime  P^t^eeTandTlf  "1  Kentucky  fo  Man? 
Sparrows  in  New  England  and  Ontario  u  "  ""  """'  "''""dant 
southward.  untano.     It  winters  from  Viiginia 

catIs"T?*''?""''""°"e«e"ivethanNuttaU'srf       ■ 

"tes.    The  voice  is  of  sweet  tone  and  thT       ''*«"P«on  indi. 

«  exceedingly  tender  and  piS         ""=  *"°e.  though  simple. 
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SONG  SPARROW. 

Melospiza  fascuta. 

Chak.  Back  streaked  with  black,  bay,  and  ash ;  crown  bay,  streaked 
with  black  and  with  two  stripes  if  ash ;  wings  grayish  brown  edged  with 
dull  rufous  i  tail  grayish  brown,  with  dark  wavy  cross-bars ,  below,  white ; 
breast,  sides  of  throat,  and  sides  of  body  spatted  with  brown,  the  spots 
forming  a  "  patch  "  on  the  breast.    Length  6  to  6)4  inches. 

ffat.  In  a  field  or  open  pasture,  amid  a  tuft  of  grass  or  under  a  low 
bush,  sometimes  fastened  to  bush  or  vine,  occasionally  placed  in  a  cavity 
in  a  tree ;  composed  of  twigs,  grass,  roots,  and  leaves,  lined  with  grass 
and  roots,  or  hair. 

Eggs.  3-7  (usually  4  or  5) ;  dull  white  or  with  tint  of  green,  blue,  or 
pink,  thickly  marked  with  several  shades  of  brown  ;  occasionally  un- 
spotted ;  o.8o  X  o.fio. 

This  familiar  and  almost  domestic  bird  is  one  of  the  most 
common  and  numerous  Sparrows  in  the  United  States ;  it  is 
also,  with  the  Bluebird,  which  it  seems  to  accompany,  one 
of  the   two  earliest,  sweetest,  and   most  enduring  warblers. 


SONG  SPARROW. 
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Though  many  pass  on  to  the  Southern  State.  >»  ,1,- 
ment  of  winter,  yet  a  few  JZ.  u  ""'''*  ^o""™""- 
England  as  W  Z  iTln^  ^T  ""  ~"'  °f  New 
las,  „«,urce  of  n^trienT^r^V"**  "°*  ~°«'"  '"eir 
length  arrives   thevZ  I        ^f'"  *'  inundating  storm  at 

sufficient  subsistence  tat  ta^K  "V""'  '"  «''''°«8  "»  «- 
"tire  to  the  ^^e;  sut^s  ^LT^,  "'  ^ '^ '  ""«'"  '° 
January,  whisper  forth  ZlZj^^  "^f  !j»>''  -»  - 
of  March,  the  weather  being3d  th^  Ln.  ^  ^  ''  ""^  ''"' 
Bluebird  here  jointly  arrive  rHK  ^"«  ^P""*  and  the 
Nature  with  their  S''rngs''';Lf  tf  «""^  *"='  °' 
th  ough  the  orchard  or  neighboring  mI  1"  ""^  '""^^'^ 
social,  frequents  the  eaiden  hZ  i  '  ^'^"°"''  """'e 
of  support   and  f™^  fi?   .    '  '?™->'"'l'  »'  'oad-side  in  quest 

taller'njh  tunesZhhVct  "T'  """""^  ""'"'•  ^^l''.  - 
for  half  an  hlr  ofmot  =  a  ™!  V  '"""""  "•"""°"'' 
resemblance  to  partsTthe  C^Iiy's  LTkIh  '"%"""' 
unmterruptedly  and  daily  deIivere7LrK'  ^  '''"'°'* 

comment  ,nent  of  winter  m!  .i  u  .  "  ''°"'"«  '°  '^e 
the  weather  is  y^  dTubtfi^l  aTd^'  ettled  ^hf  t  ""*"'  "'""' 
contemplative,  and  is  oft™  H.r  '"T*^-  ">=  '"-am  appears 
tender  Chisper,  which  when  t^rT  T  " /^"""'y  '<"'  """l 
be  found  Zn  ttn  usual "  meTi"*'^ '°  '°'  ^"^  "'»^.  '^'U 
revery,  or  innate  h7«  onmnm"'  '"""'"«  as  a  sort  of 

w:.hTgrateKlt'rrdT„rSr'A:t\To'T^^ 
the  sadne^whTch  ^'el  ^!  ";°re  exquisite,  and  softened  by 

with  a  ,si'  */5i;s  "r^:  iTm  ^  "^  -■'-"^  "-p- 

quivering  notes.    IndiWdul,!    '       , ""''  '"  ^  ^ood  deal  of 

time  .0  timewi  h  vet  ielte  S"'^'"^*^^^ 

our  familiar  vocalist  ifso^onZL.I    h     ''^'^V'  '"  ""'^  ^^'=^"'« 
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Ill 


ance.  When  not  atuched  to  the  garden,  our  Spuiow  leenia 
fond  of  frequenting  low  buahy  meadows,  itreams,  iwamps,  and 
watery  situations,  which  afford  him  ready  shelter,  and  his  usual 
food  of  worms,  insects,  larvc,  and  seeds.  Such  situations  are 
also  their  favorite  resorts  when,  in  gregarious  and  miscellaneous 
flocks  with  other  congeneric  kinds,  they  are  seen  to  crowd  the 
sheltered  marshes  of  the  Southern  States.  They  are  also  com- 
monly seen  nimbly  runni.ig  along  the  ground,  and  gliding 
through  low  thickets  in  quest  of  their  insect  fare ;  and  in  Bne 
weather  they  dust  themselves,  and  bask  in  the  sun.  They  often 
likewise  frequent  the  water,  being  fond  of  washing ;  and  some- 
times are  seen  to  swim  across  small  streams,  particularly  when 
disabled  from  flying  by  a  gunshot  wound. 

The  nest  is  usually  fotteed  of  a  considerable  portion  of  fine 
dry  grass  neatly  put  together,  and  mostly  lined  with  horse-hair. 
These  birds  are  very  prolific,  raising  as  many  as  three  broods 
in  a  season,  the  young  being  occasionally  hatched,  in  the  Mid- 
dle Sutes,  from  the  close  of  April  to  the  end  of  August.  They 
are  very  solicitous  for  the  safety  of  their  young,  keeping  up  at 
this  time  often  a  tiresome  chirping ;  and  on  the  destruction  of 
the  female  and  most  of  her  young,  I  have  known  the  remain- 
ing male,  with  unceasing  and  anxious  attention,  raise  a  solitary 
survivor  of  his  ruined  family  with  the  most  devoted  aflection. 
As  they  keep  the  young  and  their  habitation  so  very  clean,  and 
are  so  prolific,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  they  do  not  re- 
occupy  the  premises ;  instances  are,  however,  not  wanting  in 
which  they  have  been  known  to  raise  two  broods  in  the  same 
nest.  Both  parents  join  in  the  duty  of  incubation,  and  alter- 
nately feed  each  other  while  so  engaged. 

This  species  nests  from  South  Carolina  to  Lake  Mistassini,  and 
from  central  Ohio  and  northern  Illinois  to  Lake  Winnipeg.  It 
arrives  at  St.  John,  N.  B.,  during  the  second  week  in  April  in  im- 
mense flocks,  and  is  usually  accompanied  by  similar  flocks  of 
Robins  and  Juncos.  Occasionally  a  few  winter  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  and  in  Quebec,  while  in  eastern  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut they  are  often  quite  numerous  at  that  season. 
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SAVANNA    SPARROW. 

GROUND  ••  \RROW. 

Ammodramus  sandwichbbis  savanna. 

of  yellowUh  whi.e  ,  lie  from  lowcfJ/„H°M'  "T  "J"'  ""*»"  ''"?« 
by  brown  ;  below,  ;hlt.  th,gTd  wT.h  buff  b~.  r"°7"i  """"  '"'«'"«' 
brown  .nd  black.'  Length  ?«i„chL'       "'  *""  """  "'"'«''  «'"> 

AVrf.    In  a  aalt-i^arih  or  atom  a  riv»r  i,..i. 
inland  meado  .  concealed  byUu';^'^"^  «on.e„me.  in  ,  dry 
gr.51.  aometime.  mixed  wUh  Vne  r^..    Ix       *«''»*  "-"poaed  of 
horae-hair.  ™  """•  »"''  <«<:"ionally  lined  with 

or^'s  g?.t  Mcivi^^i;;^' witrdar^"**'  """^  "•■"  "■"« 

lil«;  0.70  X  0.55  "'  "'*'  *"■"*"•  ""d 

This  Sparrow,  allied  to  the  precedina  but  far  l„.  c„r      • 
co™.y  „e„  in  .hi»  pan-^r  NeA'gufd '  "rn^rp^';' 
October,  migrating  toward,  the  South  in  severe  weather  th™,ah 
many  pass  the  whole  winter  in  the  Middle  StateT    In  r       ^ 
=.d  West  FloHda  these  birds  are  rather  nutls  in  tSd 
season  m.grat.ng  in  quest  of  food  probably  from  the  Wes 

:it:2t^^sr^?---^-on.:t 

insects  they  feed  on  are  mo't  abundanT'  On  hetrVr;?     "1 
in  Massachusetts  they  frequent  the  ^dy tach Tsa nd  T 
of  the  bays   in  quest   of   OWW*/^  ,  J  other  collJ^" 

usually  built  about  the  close  of  April  *  ^"°'"'  '" 

In  the  month  of  March,  in  Georgia,  I  observed  fb-..  c 
rows  in  the  open  grassy  pi„e  woods  ^n  the  Zlnt  ^f    """u 

™is.a.en.rth:^i„l./^t^---t^ee^. 
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pleaunt  notei  iomewhat  similar  to  the  long  of  the  Song  Si>ar- 
row,  but  sufficiently  distinct. 

The  Savanna  Sparrow  breeds  more  abundantly  along  the  coast 
of  Massachusetts  than  in  the  interior,  and  perhaps  this  may  apply 
to  all  localities ;  but  the  opinion  expressed  by  many  writers  that  it 
is  almost  exclusively  a  bird  of  the  sea-shore  — of  the  sJt-marshes 
—  is  far  from  correct.  I  traced  it  up  the  valley  of  the  St.  John  as  f.ir 
as  there  were  cleared  fields  or  marshy  meadows,  and  in  no  locality 
was  it  more  abundant  than  at  Fort  Kent,  —  the  most  northern  point 
of  Maine.     It  occurs  throughout  the  southern  portions  of  Canada. 

These  birds  arc  rarely  seen  off  the  ground ;  an  occasional  perch 
on  a  stone  heap  or  a  fence  being  the  only  deviation  from  this  rule. 


IPSWICH  SPARROW. 
Amhodramus  princeps. 

Chak.  Genersl  appearance  o<  a  large  pale  Savanna  Sparrow.  Abovt, 
grayish  brown,  each  feather  streaked  with  black,  rufous,  and  gray ;  crown 
stripe  dull  buff  or  bufly  white ;  stripe  over  eyes  similar  but  paler ;  wings 
blackish  brown,  edged  with  buff ;  tail  grayish  brown  tipped  with  white ; 
beneath,  dull  white  tinged  with  buff ;  chest  and  »ides  streaked  with  brown. 
Length  6  to  6^  inches. 

AVj/.  In  a  cup-shaped  hollow  scratched  in  the  sand  and  concealed  by 
a  tussock  of  grass  or  a  low  bush ;  made  of  grass  compactly  woven,  with 
an  outer  shell  of  cosrser  material  and  lined  with  fine  grass. 

^Xg''  4-5  i  bluish  or  grayish  white  thickly  marked  with  deep  brown 
of  several  shades  and  some  spots  of  purplish  and  grayish  brown; 
o.6(  X  0.85. 

This  interesting  bird  was  first  described  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Maynard 
from  a  specimen  taken  by  him  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  in  1868.  For 
two  years  the  type  remained  unique,  and  for  several  years  later  the 
species  was  r  ^sed  to  be  rare.  It  has  since  been  found  all  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  from  Georgia  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  It 
usually  frequents  the  sea-shore  or  salt-meadows  near  by,  though 
Mr.  N.  C.  Brown  reports  that  he  has  seen  it  at  Lake  Umbagog,  in 
the  interior  of  Maine.  I  met  with  it  in  New  Brunswick  only  for  a 
few  days  during  the  second  week  of  April,  1883.  When  feeding 
on  the  sandy  shore  (the  snow  still  covered  the  fields),  in  company 
with  other  Sparrows,  it  was  not  difficult  to  distinguish  the  Ipswich 
from  their  congeners,  but  it  is  difficult  to  define  the  distinguishing 
characteristics. 
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•o  that  of  the  Savanna  Snarnw   J  ,  *°"'-  '"  ">''  ''  'I""'" 
tuneful  affair."  "^       *'  """  '*     *  ""^  P°l»h«d  and 


BACHM.AN'S  SPARROW. 

SUMMER   FINCH. 

Peuc^ea  -esnvAus  bachmanii. 

-ith  brown.  'L.nph  6^  i„cL  ' """  "''"'"^  *'">  "••■  >>«»•« 

p.a«don\"hc\^:,r:j/°'lJ-'''„^f-'"-<'  «e.       .r  old  n.„..ow, 

■^W'.    4-5 ;  white ;  o.fj  x  o.fc. 

JS!  TT"'  "^t"''l  """'  ""'  '"»<''  ■'"O'^  «o  Audubon 
6y  Dr.  Bachman,  who  found  it  near  the  FHi..„  d-        ""J 

Itself  m  the  rank  grass,  through  which  it  runs  off  Hke  am™ 
and  is  flushed  with  difficultv "     It  ;.  m       ..      1         "'°"^^' 

»uth,  though  a  few  stragglers  tiU  tm.  „  ,r*^u'  '^'*''" 
Winter.  According  to  Uth^Ttst  ZallS"'  "^ 
among  the  gra,,  under  small  bushes.  itllLpoL^  ^^ 
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T^P " 


p. 


grass  for  the  most  part,  and  the  eggs  are  dusky  white.  He 
also  adds  that  these  birds  inhabit  Geoigia  the  whole  year 
frequenting  fences,  brushwood,  and  thickets.  ' 

Some  years  ago  in  Geoigia  in  the  month  of  March  I  ob- 
served these  Sparrows  m  the  open  grassy  pine  woods,  on  the 
margins  of  small  swamps  or  galls.  On  being  suddenly  sur- 
prised, they  often  flew  off  a  litUe  distance,  and  then,  if  foUowed 
descended  to  the  ground,  and  tan  and  hid  closely  in  the  tall 
tufts  of  grass. 

Their  notes  at  this  time  were  very  long,  piping,  and  ele- 
vated, and  res',  mbling  often  tsA^  uhip  tship  /ship  tship  /ship 
iship,  then  tsht  cK  tsh'  tsh'  ts'h  ts'h.  Some  of  these  notes  were 
as  fine  and  lively  as  those  of  the  Canary,  -  loud,  echoing,  and 
cheerful. 

The  food  of  this  species  consists  of  grass  seeds,  coleoptera 
and  a  variety  of  small  berries  as  they  come  in  season.  The 
sexes  are  nearly  alike  in  plumage. 

This  species  occurs  in  the  Gulf  States  and  north  to  South  Caro- 
hna  and  southern  Illinois,  but  the  vicinity  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  is 
the  only  locahty  in  which  it  has  been  found  in  abundance.  Very 
little  IS  known  of  its  habits  or  of  its  distribution. 


i^kltr  u-  ^^.  •  i*"*  "•""='"  "  ^^"  '"'^  ■'"ker  than 
dachmam,.  It  is  restricted  to  southern  Georgia  and  Florida,  and 
has  been  named  the  Pine-wood,?  Sparrow  {Ptucaa  astivalis). 


LINCOLN'S  SPARROW. 
LINCOLN'S  FINCH. 

Melospiza  lincolnii. 

Char.  Above,  streaked  with  brown,  gray,  and  black;  below,  white ; 
band  across  the  breast  and  on  sides  brownish  yellow.  Length  about 
5J»  uiches.v, 

Jfeit.  On  the  ground,  amid  low  bushes,  along  the  skirts  of  marshy 
meadow,  or  on  a  dry  grassy  hillock  in  an  open  woodland;  composed  of 
grass. 

Egg'-  4-5;  P>le  peen  or  huffish,— sometimes  almost  white,  —  thickly 
spotted  and  blotched  with  reddish  brown  and  lilac ;  0.80  X  0.60. 


GRASSHOPPER  SPARROW. 


it.  mounted  on  the  topmLt  .«^t  „f  ^"^  ^P^'^-  ^^^ 
chants  for  houn  toSr  T^  """"^  ""  "'  ^'  »""">.  it 
from  branch  to  brl^K  i  KZ  T  ^  '^'=''''  "  '°^^ 
its  usual  fare  of  insects  and  blr^es  Itt  ^""^  '"  ''"*'"  °' 
watched,  and  if  forced  to  taTe^'^  LT"""  f '*"^"''  *''^" 
to  some  considerable  d°suT^l  ^f  "  Je?  "^k  ^'""^P''*">' 
streams,  in  the  sheltered  vaU^ys  of  Z  Z  "^""^  "'" 
region.     Bv  the  ^th  „«■  r  i     u    ^        """  '^°'<^  ^n^  desolate 

Au^gust  thS  ha^  Cn^t  eir  j:7  "^  '^'^  '"'  "«''  -'»^» 

mens  have'been  SneXTrcl'''^  ^"'!:;    '^'- 
city.  '  ™'-  *^-  hooper  near  New  York 

has  been  found  in  LabrXTd  ^'^h!"?  u^I^^-  ^°'  ""ough  it 
West,  yet  nests  haveTen  Xo^ered  t^l      "^.^  ««ionsofthe 

trwra-i--r£i-^^^^ 

--Atlantic,  but  i^r.i------ 


GRASSHOPPER  SPARROW 

VELLOW-WmcHn  SPAKKOW.    VELLOW-wmOHD  BUNTING 
AmmODRAMUS  SAVANNARUM  PASSERmus. 

wi.fhoJS.rr.'""''  """*■«■  "y  '™8  K'"';  compo.«.  of  gr«.  Unci 
^^-    4-S;  white,  spotted  with  rich  brown  and  JUac;  o.„  X  0.60 

Sta^inlh  dlTt'^tL'  "r;  '^^"^''"'  ™  '"«  ^"'t^-i 
according  to  sCe  I  T„  "^  °'  ""^  °^'^8°"'  ">«!  i^  "kewise, 
open  gl^es  of  Te  'isL.dr°,:  '"'""J"  *«=  '"^'^-  ^ 

--ofitasabirrit^str;:rit^^p;^\: 
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remain  in  the  sheltered  plains  of  the  sea-coast  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  until  the  very  commencement  of  winter.  It  is 
also  observed  in  the  lower  parts  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  about  the 
middle  of  May,  or  later,  they  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  gar- 
dens in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  their  way  apparently  to  some 
other  breeding-station.  On  these  occasions  they  perch  in 
sheltered  trees  in  pairs,  and  sing  in  an  agreeable  voice  some- 
what like  that  of  the  Purple  Finch,  though  less  vigorously.  In 
the  West  Indies  they  live  much  on  the  ground,  and  run  like 
I^rks,  flying  low  when  flushed,  and  soon  alighting.  Their  nest 
is  likewise  fixed  on  the  ground,  among  the  grass,  where  they 
collect  their  usual  fare  of  seeds  and  insects. 

The  majority  of  local  snidents  of  bird  life  to-day  consider  this 
species  more  or  less  common  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
and  It  is  known  to  occur  In  parts  of  the  more  northern  New  Eng- 
land States,  and  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Ontario,  and  Michigan.  One 
example  has  been  taken  in  New  Brunswick.  Its  supposed  rarity 
by  earlier  obser\'ers  was  probably  due  to  its  usual  concealment 
amid  the  tall  grass  and  to  Its  lack  of  an  attractive  song ;  for  in  spite 
of  Nuttall's  assurance  to  the  contrary,  modern  observers  have  in- 
dorsed the  opinion  expressed  by  one  of  their  leaders  that  "  its  best 
vocalization  Is  scarcely  stronger  or  more  musical  than  the  stridula- 
tion  of  a  grasshopper." 


HENSLOW'S  SPARROW. 

HENSLOW'S  BUNTING. 
AmMODRAMUS  HENSLOWn. 

Char.  Above,  streaked  with  olive  brown,  bay,  and  gray ;  crown  olive 
gray,  with  two  blackish  stripes;  edge  of  wing  yellow;  below,  buff,  paler 
on  throat  and  belly  j  sides  of  throat  and  sides  of  body  streaked  with 
black.    Length  about  5  Inches. 

Ntst.  In  a  field, concealed  amid  long  grass;  made  of  grass  with  a 
lining  of  hair. 

Eggs-  4-5;  dull  white,  sometimes  tinged  with  green,  spotted  with 
brown  and  lilac;  0.75  X  0.60. 

This  species,  so  much  allied  to  the  Yellow-winged  Finch 
discovered  by  Audubon,  is  known  to  breed  in  New  Jersey. 


LE  CONTE'S  SPARROW. 


As  a  winter  bird  of  nassa<re  ;»  •  ^^' 

"d  equally  abundaitT^e  pLrr?  ^  ^"^  Carolina, 
out  by  choice  the  light  ^dy  L[s   n     "'  ^"""^  ^'^ 
'hough  ,t  keeps  on  the  ground  who  I      "^°''"  *"^  P'""- 
and  threading  its  way  thChZ  I''' ""^^ ''''''  "'^^ty 
of  a  mouse.  ™'"«''  "«  8««  with  the  nimbleness 

ound  ,„  Ncv  Hampshire  and  Ve  "  o„?  '°"'.  ""'^'  '^'^  h"  b«n 
the  westward  than  near  the  Atlanti^seaboi;^."  ""^  *"'""""•'  'o 

LE  CONTE'S  SPARROW. 

LE  CONTE'S  BUNTING. 
Ammodramus  LECONTEH. 

eya  buff;  hind  neck  rufous:  under  nf«^'i-  2"""  *"'' »'"!»» ov„  the 
streaks  on  the  breast.  Bill  •  ",,7  ^T  huff,  paler  on  the  bellv  „^ 
'^P'ring,  and  „.„„„y  pollr  te^h  at"'."'-   t-'f^'he"  n^ow 

^"f-    Inamarshorwetm^^H/^  *•     houtsinches.  ' 

P"'-.  -.ade  of  fine  g^"  °"*^°"'  '-"O  ^om  U,e  ground  by  ungled 

•^-W'    3-  ? ;  delicate  pink  witii  .  « 

™s'i!t  '"'"'"'■■  °"'>^  '^^  "^h^p.-^       "'  "'«■' 

edS;f'SwS,-1s:"d'XfNutt^^^  by  Audubon  in  the  ,843 
ecured  but  one  specimen,  and  ol  „«  l^"**  '^«™-  Audubon 
■873,  when  Dr.  Coues  took  sever7e^amn  *\'  discovered  until 
Since  hen  the  species  has  lien  fo„^  k '^ "  °°  *''*  ^'•'•'ta  plains 
and  it  is  now  known  to  breed  ™  ^"^  hx  "■  number  of  naturalises 


TREE   SPARROW. 

i 

SPIZELLA  MONnCX>LA. 

Char.  Above,  streaked  with  black,  bay,  and  buff ;  crown  cheitnut, 
•ometimes  the  feathers  edged  with  ashy ;  sides  of  head  and  neck  ashy ; 
line  from  liehind  eyes  chestnut ;  wings  with  two  white  bars ;  edges  of  tail- 
feathers  white ;  below,  dull  white,  breast  and  throat  tinged  with  ash ;  spot 
of  brown  on  the  breast ;  flanks  shaded  with  brown.    Length  6X  inches. 

JVest.  On  the  ground  or  in  a  low  bush ;  made  of  grass,  twigs,  and 
roots,  —  sometimes  cemented  with  mud,  —  lined  with  hair  or  feathers. 

^es''-  4-5  i  P*I'  S^ccn  0.  greenish  blue,  spotted  with  reddish  brown ; 
0.75  X  a6o. 

This  handsome  winter  Sparrow  arrives  from  the  northern 
regions  in  New  England  about  the  close  of  October,  withdraw- 
ing from  Hudson  Bay  and  the  neighboring  countries  some- 
time in  the  month  of  September.  The  species  consequently, 
like  many  more  of  our  Fringillas,  only  measures  its  speed  by 
the  resources  of  subsistence  it  is  able  to  obtain,  and  thus 
straggling  southward  as  the  winter  advances,  it  enters  Pennsyl- 
vania only  about  the  beginning  of  November ;  there,  as  well  as 
in  the  maritime  parts  of  Massachusetts,  and  perhaps  as  far 
south  as  Virginia,  the  Tree  Sparrow  is  often  associated  with 
the  hardy  Snow  Birds,  gleaning  a  similar  kind  of  subsistence ; 
and  when  the  severity  of  winter  commences,  leaving  the  woods, 
gardens,  and  uplands  in  which  it  is  an  occasional  visitor,  it 
seeks  in  company  the  shelter  of  some  bushy  swamp,  thickly 
shaded  brook,  or  spring.     Near  Fresh  Pond,  in  this  vicinity, 
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delight.    IntmCX   h"!'!?  r  '"""" 
considerable  melody  '>'-eedmg-t.n.e,  they  express 

19th  of  A  ril.  ^        '""  ^^^  '°  '>"™1^"  to  the 

5-  mmer  at  Lake  Mis  assini  whirhT      ■    t  'P*'^'"  """O"  '" 
.ludson  Bay         "'st^sm.,  which  l.es  a  httle.to  the  southward  of 


CHIPPING   SPARROW. 

CHIPPY.     HAIR-BIRD. 

Spizella  sociaus. 

over  .ye.  ;  du.ky  ..ri«  fro„  biH  ,hr„  l"^  ""''."''''  ■  """  »>'!"'  «- 
with  P^e  edgings";  wiS^/':^ht„'SaS"Uloi;  d",f  ^.""  ""'"^ 
wuh  ah  on  brea,.  and  sides.    LengU.  id^^^^i^""  "'""-  ""^ed 
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iV«/.    In  .  puture.  orchard,  or  i»,den,  plwed  in  a  bii>h  or  lo.  (ret  - 
hoS^r  "'«"**•  """«"■»«•  »'*«'  *'«'>  roou,- thickly  lined  with 

Aep.    4-5:  bluiih  green,  •potted,  chiefly  .bout  the  larger  end,  with 
brown,  black,  and  lilac  i  070  X  o-SB. 

This  species,  with  the  Song  Sparrow,  is  probably  the  most 
numerous,  common,  and  familiar  bird  in  the  United  Sutes 
inhabiting  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Florida,  westward  to  the  banks' 
of  the  Missouri,  and  Mr.  Townsend  found  it  to  be  a  common 
species  in  the  Tenitoiy  of  Oregon.     Aware  of  the  many  para- 
sitic enemies  of  the  feathered  race  which  it  has  to  encounter, 
who  prowl  incessanUy,  and  partitalarly  in  quest  of  its  eggs,  t 
approaches  almost  instinctively  the  precincts  of  houses,  barns, 
and  stables,  and  frequently  ventures  into  the  centre  of  the 
noisy  and  bustling  city,  to  seek  in  the  cultivated  court  an 
asylum  for  its  r-pected  progeny.     Soon  sensible  of  favor  or 
immunity,  it  ofte.    occupies  with  its  nest  the  thick  shrubs  of 
the  garden  within  a  few  yards  of  the  neighboring  habitation, 
by  the  side  perhaps  of  a  frequented  walk,  in  the  low  rose-bush, 
the  lilac,  or  any  other  famUiar  plant  affording  any  degree  of 
shelter  or  security,  and  wUl  at  times  regularly  visit  the  thresh- 
old, the  piazza,  or  farm-yard  for  the  crumbs  which  intention 
or  accident  may  afford  it.     On  other  occasions  the  orchard 
trees  are  chosen  for  its  habitation,  or  in  the  lonely  woods  an 
evergreen,  cedar,  ^r  fir  is  selected  for  the  purpose.     It  makes 
no  pretensions  to  song,  but  merely  chips  in  complaint  when 
molested,  or  mounting  the  low  boughs  of  some  orchard  tree  or 
shrub,  utters  a  quickly  articulated  ascending  'fyA  'tsh  'tsh  'tsh 
'tsh  tshe  /she,  almost  like  the  jingling  of  farthings,  and  a  little 
resembling  the  faint  warble  of  the  Canary,  but  without  any  of 
its  variety  or  loudness.     This  note,  such  as  it  is,  is  continued 
often  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  but  is  little  louder  than  the 
chirping  of  a  cricket,  and  uttered  by  the  male  while  attending 
his  brooding  mate.     For  many  -veeks  through  the  summer  and 
during  tine  weather  this  note  is  often  given  from  time  to  time 
in  the  night,  like  the  revery  of  a  dream. 

The  nest  of  the  Chipping  Bird  varies  sometimes  consider- 
ably in  its  materials  and  compr  Jtion.    The  external  layer. 
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«Idom  w  thick  but  that  it  may  be  readily  seen  through  i, 

lea  wth  horse  or  co«r  ha.r.  The  Cuclcoo  destroys  many  egRs 
of  th  s  t>m.d,  harmless,  and  sociable  litUe  bird,  as  the  wsts  ffe 
readily  discovered  and  nume^us;  on  such  occasions  "hitte 
.uffe«r  expre,«=,  great  and  unusual  anxiety  for  the  se  uri  J  ^ 
her  charg,,  and  after  being  repeatedly  robbed,  the  feml^sil 
closely  sometimes  upon  perhaps  only  two  eggs,  desirau"  al  any 
o"r  ml"  T'" '^P°-We  with  some  of  her  IMe  offspring  'IVo 
or  more  broods  are  raised  in  the  season 

Towards  the  close  of  summer  the  parents  and  their  bronrt 
are  seen  busily  engaged  collecting  seeds  and  insTc  iS  °he 
ne,ghbonng  fields  and  lanes,  and  now  become  so  num  .^us  a 

.de  as  the   passenger  proceeds,   they  almost   resemble   the 
Mmg  leaves  of  the  season  rustling  before  the  cheerless  blast 
and  finally,  as  their  food  fails  and  the  first  snows  berin    o 
appear,  advertised  of  the  threatening  famine,  they  dSpelr 

"cr^a^H    '""f^™  ''^'='-     ^"  '"'  month  of  jX,; 
m  Geo  g,a,  dunng  the  continuance  of  the  cool  weathTrand 

^^^  »p™»  ^„,  ,^  ^  „^,  „  p;.'"^'^ 

The  Chipping  Sparrow  occurs  throuehout  the  Marin™,  d 
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FIELD  SPARROW. 

The  SmaU  Brown  Sparro|w  arrives  in  PennsylvanU  and  New 
EngUnd  from  the  .Southern  Sute^  where  it  ^stbTtm.r 
m  the  begmning  of  April.  It  i,  with  u,  a  Ay.  wild  aid  m": 
mg  .peae,,  partial  to  dry  hill,  and  pastures, Id  o^eTbS 
preluded  woodsy  Uving  „uch  in  tree,.  In  antumn,  fnd  e^ 
pair,  accompanjed  by  their  btood,  in  anaU  flitting  flock,  leave 

vated  grounds  a  few  weeks  before  their  depa^.    Jh  ,e 

Wibon.  m  wmter  flock  together  in  great  number,  in  thi 
Southern  States  and  mingUng  with  the  Chipping  Bird^  ^l 
o^er  spec.es  they  now  line  the  road,,  fences,  and  s^lTng 
b«he,  near  the  planution.  in  such  numben,  as,  with^df 

Img  and  faUmg  leaves,  continually  haunting  the  advancing 
steps  o.  the  traveller  in  hungry,  active  flocks,  driven  ^S^f 
storms  of  wmter  mto  this  temporary  and  irk«,me  exUe.  Bui 
no  sooner  does  the  return  of  early  spring  arrive  than  they  fl 
entirely  from  the  Southern  wilds  to  disperse  in  pair,  and  seek 
out  agaan  their  favorite  natal  region,  of  the  NortT^ 

Our  httle  bird  ha,  a  pretty  loud  and  shrill  note,  which  mav 
be  heard  at  a  considemble  distance,  and  possesses  ^me Tan^J 
of  tone  and  expression.  Sometimes  it  i,  «,methinglir^' 
*.«  ^4..  ^  '^  .^  .^  .^  .^  .       beginning  loud^; 
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into  .  rtort  trill  «,„eE  7^,^*^  ™°"'"«  '°8<ther 

tone,  though  towari,  it  cW  of  "1  '^J'T"*'""  Pl^"*'^' 
^dual,  nearly  a,  »urica  ^Tw^biri".,'  "'"  ''""^  '"•^-■ 
B.«d.  These  tones  are  auT^I"  uT  •  .""^  """"0°  ^eUo* 
'ions  of  the  Chipping  B^°  ^'^^  T l""  ^  ">e  reverbera- 
without  the  changed  moilo,^  quite  loud  and  sonorous,  and 
bird  would  be  woSr.  pre7a°?"'  "^•='"-  ^°  ^^«  °« 
■nerit.  Like  most  of  the  Sp^"  "f^  ".  "  """P'"  "^  «>"• 
consists  of  seeds  and  in^ct,  at,!^'  '/°°''  °^  «*«  »P«i" 
-d  branches  at  toesTq  Vst  oj  S  "l  ?"=''  ""  '"'<» 
fond.  "  '*"*"  °\  fflo'hs,  of  which  they  appear 

Newl21'dfCr,a'th"r  reTo^rthTfT"'"'!"'  °'  ~'«-"" 
not  been  taken  in  the  MariHm.  d      •     ^'''"''cl'usetts.     It  l,as 

think,  it  not  uncommon  ner.hecif;°of'o  ";!''"'«''  "'■  N'"-" 
throughout  Ontario  «,d  irM^^'L^^f*!"' "'''''»  common 
south  Carolina  and  --.^^„  J^-^ -^^^^^^^^ 

NOTIF  A     t 

'he  Great  Plain,  to  Iowa  and  IHino,"  *"'  ""^  •'•"tat  on 
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FOX  SPARROW. 
Passereua  iuaca. 

Cha».  Above,  fexjr  red  (brightest  on  winga  and  rump)  streaked  with 
Mb  (in  winter  the  aah  i>  sometimei  obacure);  head  and  tail  without 
strealcs^  wings  with  two  white  bars;  below,  white  spotted  with  red. 
Length  about  7  inches. 

Nnt.  Amid  moss,  or  on  a  low  bush  ;  composed  of  grass  and  moss,  lined 
with  grass,  roots,  and  feathers. 

Eggt.  4-5 ;  white  with  green  or  blue  tinge,  spotted  and  blotched  with 
brown  of  several  shades  (sometimes  the  brown  almost  conceals  the 
ground  color);  great  variation  in  size,  average  about  0.S0  X  o  65. 

This  Urge  and  handsome  Sparrow,  after  passing  the  summer 
and  breeding-season  in  the  northern  regions  of  the  continent 
around  Hudson  Bay,  and  farther  north  and  west  perhaps  to 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  visits  us  in  straggling  parties  or  pairs 
from  the  middle  of  October  to  November.  At  this  time  it 
frequents  low,  shelteref'  ■.:.;.  .ets  in  moist  and  watery  situations, 
where  it  usually  descends  to  the  ground  and  is  busily  employed 
in  scratching  up  the  earth  and  r-  ;tling  among  the  fallen  leaves 
in  quest  of  seeds,  worms,  and  insects,  but  more  particularly  the 
last.    It  migrates  in  a  desultory  manner,  and  sometimes  arrives 
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According  to  Richardson^  ..!!      J     •*'""«  '"^n- 

di...cuori.trr„'jrK.j'S.J  ""•'"^' 

Sparrow-Finch  tribe.  *  '^'  •ongiter.  of  the  entire 

approach  of  their  mating  JZ^"  tlt'^'l'"'"^  ""*"  "•« 
early  in  March,  and  pa«?niT^cou^r.  V™?  *'^  »"''"  ">«« 
any  other  note  than  V^etalilJ^ji'^  .fri'''' *''''''''«  "'''ring 
after  the  firat  weelc  in  April  thev^^n  h  T"?"  '^'^  "">  ""'" 
.ing  almost  continuously  "^U  .  ^  .^f"  „.  '  '""'  '""  ""^  "d 
perfecUy  rounded  carol,"  write,  WilHarB;  "*".""""•  »"''  '""'»' 
"  It  e,pre.,e,  careless  joy  and  exu^ntmJT"*';'  ""'  '"»''•'»  = 
the  finer  shade,  of  senUme,t '•  The  ll  •  ^'"  """'  "'»" 
pas.^  and  sweet,  rich  tone  '^°'"  '*  '""'"'«•  "^  **<»'  com- 

Th^mp^n  sports  it  breeding  in  n^utC'on"^^?.  ^CK 


SLATE-COLORED  JUNCO. 

SNOW  BIRD.     WHITE   BILL. 
JUNOO  HYEMALB. 

^"z.y  ^:  r:  ^;ts  ::^  ^r  r  r  -  ■"'*"> 

"""f  long  grass  ;  composed,  .«„al  y   o  ^"^  '  r"""  <»"-">>P.or 
roou  or  m.«;  ,i„ed  with  f«.her.,  halr.Lf^'^*™""""  »"««1  Wtb 
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Xtf-    4-5  i  <1«"  »W<».  or  llntrd  with  |r»ii  or  bull,  ipottHl  chltflv 
uonul  Uiftr  end  with  reddish-brown  and  liUc  |  oA>  X  oAx 

This  hardy  and  very  numerout  ipeciei,  common  to  both 
continenti,  poun  in  flocki  from  the  northern  regioni  into  the 
United  Sutet  about  the  \.  iddle  of  October,  where  their  ap- 
pearance to  kwked  upon  ai  the  preuge  of  approaching  winter. 
At  thto  icaion  they  migrate  into  the  Southern  Statet  in  great 
numbers,  and  Mem  to  arrive  in  augmenting  hosts  with  the 
progress  of  the  wintry  storms  and  driving  snows,  before  which 
they  fly  for  food  rather  than  shelter;  for  even  during  the 
descent  of  the  whitening  inundation,  and  while  the  tempest 
still  rages  without  abatement,  these  hardy  and  lonely  wamler- 
ers  are  often  seen  flitting  before  the  blast,  and,  seeking  ad- 
vantage  from  the  sweeping  current,  descend  to  collect  a  scanty 
pittance  from  the  frozen  ^id  exposed  ground,  or  stop  to  col- 
lect the  seeds  which  still  remain  upon  the  unshorn  weeds 
rising  through  the  dreary  waste.    At  such  times  they  are  also 
frequently  accompanied  by  the  Snow  Bunting,  the  humbly 
dressed  Yellow  Bird,  and  the  querulous  Chickadee.     Driven 
to  straits,  however,  by  hunger,  they  at  length  become  more 
familiar,  and  ire  now  seen  about  tJie  bams  and  out-houses, 
spreading  themselves  in  busy  groups  over  the  yard,  and  even 
approaching  the  steps  of  the  door  in  towns  and  cities,  and 
gleaning  thankfully  from  the  threshold  any  crumbs  or  acci- 
dental fragments  of  provision.     Amidst  all  this  threatening  and 
starving  weatlter,  which  they  encounter  almost  alone,  they  are 
still  lively,  active,  and   familiar.     The   roads,  presenting  an 
accidental  resource  of  food  for  these  northern  swarms,  are  con- 
sequently more  frequented  by  them  than  the  fields.     Before  the 
severity  of  the  season  commences,  they  -re  usually  only  seen 
moving  in  families;  and  the  parents,  wauhfiil  for  the  common 
safety,  still  continue  by  reiterated  chirpings  to  warn  their  full- 
grown  brood  of  every  approach  of  danger,  and,  withdrawing 
them  from  any  suspicious  observation,  wander  off  to  securer 
ground.     At  this  time  they  frequent  the  borders  of  woods,  seek 
through  the  thickets  and  among  the  fallen  leaves  for  their 
usual  food  of  seeds  and  dormant  insects  or  their  larvse.    Their 
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^'tia  r;rp7„rrH".tr  *''•''•  ■»'«•'  -"^ 

with  .  «,dden  and  .ucce«  ul  .wiln  ""''•  "^  '^"^'^^m 

south.  ft«,u«.i„^  ,he  o.;t3  L?.'P'*"  '»  '''^'»  *■«>■»  the 

or  .he  .ide.  of  hill.,  and  frc^Zth^nlr.  f  ^'  °'  ""'=^«» 
tender  note,,  almo.,  nm2r  to  t^T' ^  *"'''''''''"•  "^ 
European  Robin  Redb?ea.t  '"J*  i  T  °«  *'""«  °^  «he 
.election  of  ™ate,  aSady  „  ^JT"'  '=""'"'  '■»'  "'' 
they  retire  to  the  northe™  rerion^L  h     J  "^°  """  *'"'='> 

Alleghany  Mountains,  where    in  thl      .       *     '*"«"  °^  ">« 
toward,  the  wcte.a  JS  i"    j!  '"'•"«"  "' Viigini,,  and 

breed  in  great  numbers^fixTng   hjl  „tT"'"'^u'"'  **''  ^'^ 
"mong  the  gnu.,  the  oa  „  .Hn  '  °"  ""  K'"'""!  "r 

"th  each  oth^    n  tKr   "  r'""'^  '"  "'"  «=<"»"»«' 
by  Richardson  beyondr^S^Se^  *"'  -°'  ^^"^^ 

.^.mer  redden,  of  .h.  Miritfme  Prov"  ".%J*  "  ""  """«^■" 
«mal  number,.  It »)«  »!„,,„  .d™,! J"  '  'P^  *'"""  there  in 
and  from  Ma.«chu«.:. .ou^hwaW/a   "m^™  ^'"England. 

The  wng  i,  very  similar  to  .i,,,     r  "^""""O"  "inter  bird. 
Though  u.ualIybu>ldi„gT.^„es.o„, he     ""  f'^P'"*  Sparrow, 
found  i„  other  .I.uatlons.     Sheriff  b^'U  *""?-'  '**  '""'''*" 

y  him  on  the  ™ouma);i^^''^"^«;,7Ji"  I™"  »Pecime„s  ob^ti  *" 
ir-  lighter  colored  -^X^X:!:^^^ ^LZ^ 
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SWAMP   SPARROW. 
Melosfiza  georgiana. 

Char.  Above,  atreaked  with  brown,  black,  and  buff;  crown  bay, 
sometimes  with  indistinct  median  line  of  ash  and  streaks  of  black ;  fore- 
head black ;  brown  stripe  behind  eyes ,  sides  of  head  and  neck  ash ; 
below,  dull  while,  breast  shaded  with  ash,  sides  shaded  with  brown , 
wings  and  tail  tinged  with  bay.     Length  about  sJ^  Inches. 

ATat.  Under  cover  of  long  grass,  in  a  swamp  or  wet  meadow ;  usually 
made  entirely  of  grass,  though  sometimes  weed-stems  are  added  to  the 
exterior,  and  hair  is  used  in  lining. 

£gg'-  4-6  i  dull  white,  tinted  with  gieen,  blue,  or  pink,  blotched,  often 
clouded,  with  lilac  and  several  shades  of  brown ;  0.80  X  0.6a. 

The  aquatic  habits  of  these  common,  though  little  known, 
birds  is  one  of  their  most  remarkable  peculiarities.  In  New 
England  they  arrive  from  the  Southern  States,  where  they  win- 
ter, about  the  middle  ot'  April,  and  take  up  their  summer  resi- 
dence in  the  swamps  and  marshy  meadows  through  which, 
often  without  flying,  they  thread  their  devious  way  with  tiie 
same  alacrity  as  the  Rail,  with  whom  they  are  indeed  often 
associated  in  neighborhood.  In  consequence  of  this  perpetual 
brushing  through  sedge  and  bushes,  their  feathers  are  fre- 
quently so  worn  that  their  tails  appear  almost  like  those  of 
rats,  and  are  very  often  flirted  in  the  manner  of  the  Wagtail. 
Occasionally,  however,  they  mount  to  the  tops  of  low  bushes 
or  willow-trees  and  chant  forth  a  few  trilling,  rather  monoto- 
nous minor  notes,  resembling,  in  some  measure,  the  song  of 
the  Field  Sparrow,  and  appearing  like  fuii  tw'  tw'  tw'  tw'  tw' 
twi,  and  twT  tiv'l  'tw  tw'  twi,  uttered  in  a  pleasant  and  some- 
what varied  warble.  These  notes  are  made  with  considerable 
effort,  and  sometimes  with  a  spreading  of  the  tail.  In  the 
spring,  on  their  first  arrival,  this  song  is  delivered  with  much 
spirit,  and  echoes  through  the  marshes  like  the  trill  of  the 
Canary.  The  sound  now  resembles  the  syllables  'tw  'tw  'tw 
'twee  'twee  'tw  'twe  'twe,  or  'tshp  'tshp  'tshe  'tsh  'tsh  'tsh  'tsh, 
beginning  loud,  sweet,  and  somewhat  plaintive ;  and  the  song 
is  continued  till  late  in  the  morning,  and  after  sunset  in  the 
evening.    This  reverberating  tone  is  again  somewhat  similar 
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to  that  of  the  Chipping  Sparrow,  but  far  louder  and  more  musi- 
cal. In  the  Intervals  the  Swamp  Sparrow  descends  into  the 
grassy  tussocks  and  low  bushes  in  quest  of  his  insect  food  as 
well  as  to  repose  out  of  sight;  and  while  here  his  movements 
are  as  sUent  and  secret  as  those  of  a  mouse.  The  rice  planta- 
tions and  river  swamps  are  the  favorite  hibernal  resorts  of 
these  birds  i. .  Louisiana,  Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas ;  here  they 
are  very  numerous,  and  skulk  among  the  canes,  reeds,  and  rank 
grass,  solicitous  of  concealment,  and  always  exhibiting  their 
predilection  for  watery  places.  In  the  breeding  season,  before 
the  npenmg  of  many  seeds,  they  live  much  on  the  insects  of 
the  marshes  in  which  they  are  found,  particularly  the  smaller 
coleopterous  kinds,  Carabi  and  Curculiones.  They  extend 
their  northern  migrations  as  far  as  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and 
Newfoundland. 

They  probably  raise  two  or  three  broods  in  a  season,  being 
equally  prolific  with  our  other  Sparrows.  They  express  extreme 
sohcitude  for  their  young  even  after  they  are  fully  fledged  and 
able  to  provide  for  themselves;  the  young  also,  in  their  turn 
possess  uncommon  cunning  and  agility,  running  and  concealing 
themselves  in  the  sedge  of  the  wet  meadows.  They  are  quite 
as  difficult  to  catch  as  field-mice,  and  seldom  on  these  emer- 
gencies attempt  to  take  wing.  We  have  observed  one  of  these 
sagacious  birds  dart  from  one  tussock  to  another,  and  at  last 
dive  into  the  grassy  tuft  in  such  a  manner,  or  elude  the  grasp 
so  well,  as  seemingly  to  disappear  or  burrow  into  the  earth 
Iheir  robust  legs  and  feet,  as  well  as  long  claws,  seem  pur- 
I'osely  provided  to  accelerate  this  clinging  and  ninning  on  the 
uneven  ground. 

This  species  is  a  common  summer  residentthroughout  the  settled 
portions  of  eastern  Canada,  and  abundant  on  the  St  Clair  Flats 
and  m  Manitoba.  It  is  common  ^t  that  season  in  New  England 
also,  and  breeds  south  to  Pennsylvania.  A  few  spend  each  winter 
m  some  marshes  near  Boston,  and  the  flocks  winter  from  that  lati- 
luae  to  the  Gulf. 

Mr.  Chapman  tells  us  that  in  the  South  they  frequently  belie 
their  name  and  resort  to  dry  fields.  H-en"/  oeue 
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SHARP-TAILED   SPARROW. 
shore  finch. 

Ammodramus  caudacutus. 

■  Char.  Above,  brownish  gray  tinged  with  olive ;  crown  darker,  with 
median  stripe  of  ashy  gray  and  two  stripes  of  blacit ;  back  streaked  with 
black;  stripes  of  buff  above  and  below  eyes  meeting  behind  ear-coverts; 
wings  edged  with  yellow ;  tail-feathers  narrow,  with  acutely  pointed  tips ; 
below,  dull  white,  breast  and  sides  tinged  with  baff  and  streaked  with 
black.    Length  about  SJ4  inches. 

JVist.  In  a  salt-marsh  or  wet  meadow,  amid  a  cluster  of  reeds  or  tuft 
of  sedges,  to  the  stems  of  which  it  is  sometimes  fastened;  a  somewhat 
bulky  structure  of  grass  and  weed-stems,  lined  with  fine  grass. 

£g^,.  4-5 ;  dull  white  or  tinged  with  buff  or  green,  thickly  spotted 
with  brown  and  lilac ;  0.75  X  0.55. 

The  Shore  Finch  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  low  islands  and 
marshy  sea-coasts  from  Massachusetts  to  Texas,  living  on 
small  shrimps,  marine  insects,  and  probably  grass  seeds,  mov- 
ing through  the  rank  herbage  nearly  with  the  same  agility  and 
timidity  as  a  Swamp  Sparrow,  to  which  in  structure  of  the 
feet  and  stoutness  of  the  bill  it  bears  considerable  afiSnity. 
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IS  made,  and  then  linpH  »,.  „  j  i-         """"j  a  sugnt  hollow 

brood. .:,  the  ser  nrMiddt  sir  •  '^''^^  -^^  - 

«/«  had  not  been  Uken  br™nH  ^P '  ^'°™r''  """  '"'^  """^ 
found  to  the  northward  of  thXf„/C"°"*'N-  «-  'he  bird, 
he  named  suMrgatus.  ^  ^  '  ''"''"'^'  ""'^'y.  "hich 

ACADIAN  SHARP-TAILED  SPARRQW. 

Ammodramus  caudacutos  subvirgatus. 

of  Uack  or  deep  brown  bTm  averaerll  ^  n  «'""'"" «"'  '""««' 
it  is  much  paler  and  graver  «n«!n  ,  "'  5™P"«d  with  «&«,,• 
(Dwight).  ^  '^"'  8""ally  larger,  and  with  a  longer  bill  » 

.V«.and  ^^.  are  no.  known  .0  differ  iron,  tho,.  of  true  .au.^^,. 

it  «  "Marshes'of  sSr^  New  b  ™" "  i-  ^'i- °"«'" «*"» 
Island,  and  probably  Nova  Scot^  !T  '"L"  '^"""  ^'*""'''» 
along  the  Atlkntic  coast  •"  In  hab,-t,,h  """"^ward  in  migration 
cau^acurus  in  fr^quemL  fresh  watt  T'"'  ^''■''  '"'^"^  f™™ 
on  tl,e  margins  of  llan^ftream;  ""'  "'"'  *"^  ■"^*""" 

recogniti::i.tltth^VH-'  "'  '^2  """^^  "<"«  "«=«"-  «uch 
■•"  the  head.    Mr    Dwi^it    »  "  f  °^  J""  '"««"''  »  •""^  ™W 

«-^.  Ail  I  r;ma\'atnrhl;dlm%r'''"/'^-^^- 
encountered  is  the  «*>yi.A^X»  Ji-  ^  "^  ""*  sP«imens  I 
if  choking.  "'^f-'-'P,  dehvered  with  apparent  effort,  as 
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NELSON'S  SPARROW. 
Ammodramus  caudacutus  nexsoni. 

Chak.  DiSen  from  the  type  by  the  colors  o!  the  back  being  very 
sharply  defined,  the  white  a  clearer  ahade,  and  the  brown  a  richer  and 
more  decided  umber ;  chest  and  sides  deep  buff.  Size  larger  than  true 
caudaeutus.     Length  about  5)^  inches. 

Nest  and  Eggs  similar  to  cam/acutus. 

Nelson's  Sharp-tail  was  described  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  in  1S75. 
It  is  found  in  summer  on  the  marshes  of  the  Mississippi  valley, 
from  northerr  Illinois  to  Manitoba,  and  in  winter  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  from  Massachusetts  (sparingly)  to  South  Carolina,  and  west 
to  Texas. 


SEASIDE   SPARROW. 

seaside  finch. 
Ammodramus  marttimus. 

Char.  Above,  dull  olive  brown,  back  and  head  with  indistinct  streaks 
of  ashy ;  superciliary  line  and  edge  of  wing  yellow ;  below,  dull  white,  \Y : 
breast  and  sides'  with  dark  streaks.    Length  about  6  inches. 

J^est.  Hidden  amid  a  tufl  of  grass  or  coarse  sedges  in  a  salt  marsh  or 
wet  meadow  ;  sometimes  placed  on  the  ground,  often  a  few  inches  above 
it ;  composed  of  dry  grass. 

Egg'-  4-6 ;  <inll  white  with  green  or  buff  tint,  spotted  with  brown ; 
0.80  X  a6o. 

This  species  is  not  uncommon  in  the  maritime  marshy 
grounds  and  in  the  sea  islands  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
Massachusetts  to  the  Southern  States.  It  confines  its  excur- 
sions almost  wholly  within  the  bounds  of  the  tide-water,  leav- 
ing its  favorite  retreats  for  more  inland  situations  only  after 
the  prevalence  of  violent  easterly  storms.  In  quest  of  marine 
insects,  Crustacea,  shrimps,  and  minute  shell-fish,  it  courses 
along  the  borders  of  the  strand  with  all  the  nimbleness  of  a 
Sandpiper,  examining  the  sea-weeds  and  other  exuvise  for  its 
fare ;  it  seeks  out  its  prey  also  at  dusk,  as  well  as  at  other 
times,  and  usually  roosts  on  the  ground  like  a  Lark.  In  short, 
it  derives  its  whole  subsistence  from  the  margin  of  the  ocean, 
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n  the  rank  grass  by  descending  down  the  stalks,  or  flies  off  to 

cVtr^iSei"  --' '""'  ^"«'>'-  ^---^  -° 

ri^Se^rs^'^,^^:.  -"'^"-  "n- ^^ 


and  gray,  beneath  white  "t^'redtuh  wS  ^t'"'"  T"  ""^^ 
onginaBy  by  Mr  C  T  Mavn,-^      t  "  **"  described 

i"  .87.  fn  -ther^V^ioridT^H;:  p^Kbt  *^  '''•^™^" 
dam  in  some  localities,  but  no  otLrTo  lector  h^Lh!'  *"""  '^""■ 
m  finding  it  collector  has  been  successful 


AMERICAN   GOLDFINCH. 

YELLOW   BIRD.    THISTLE   BIRD.     THISTLE  FINCH. 
CANARY. 

SpINUS  TRISTIS. 


WILD 


Char.  Male  in  summer  i  bright  gamboge  yellow ;  crown,  wings,  and 
tail  black ;  upper  and  unda-  tail^overts,  witig  and  tail  markings,  white. 
In  winter  the  male  resembles  the  female,  though  with  less  olive  tint. 
Female  :  above,  olive  brown ;  below,  paler  or  yellowish ;  forehead  with- 
out black  i  wings  and  tail  much  the  same  as  in  the  male.  Length  ^bout 
4^  inches. 

Mtt.  In  a  pasture  or  orchard  ;  usually  placed  in  a  crotch  of  a  decidu- 
ous tree  lo  to  20  feet  from  the  ground ;  a  compact  and  gracefully  formed 
cup,  made  of  grass  and  vegetable  fibre,  lined  with  grass  and  plant  down, 
and  often  with  hair. 

Asy-  3-*;  white  with  'int  of  green  or  greenish  blue,  occasionally 
marked  with  faint  spots  of  brown  ;  0.65  X  0.50. 

This  common,  active,  and  gregarious  Goldfiuch  is  a  very 
general  inhabiUnt  of  the  United  States.  It  is  also  found  in 
.summer  in  the  remote  interior  of  Canada,  in  the  fiir  countries 
and  near  Lake  Winnipique,  in  the '49th  degree  of  latitude,  as 
well  as  in  the  remote  territory  of  Orego.-  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  on  the  banks  of  Lewis's  River,  where  I  found  the 
nest  as  usual  with  white  eggs.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also 
met  with  in  Mexico,  and  even  in  Guiana  and  Surinam  in  trop- 
ical America,  where  it  frequents  the  savannas.  Although 
many  of  these  birds  which  spend  the  summer  here  leave  at 
the  approach  of  winter,  yet  hungry  flocks  are  seen  to  arrive  in 
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months  of  JaSC  F.h^       T^'^'  ^  *«  ^'™«« 
employed  in  rie^„r«V^^'  "^^^  '"^^  ^  «>»  busily 

late  as  the  icth  of  Seme^  ">«>  deep  and  dnfted  snows.    As 

VeUow  BW  l°Lr  ^ut^i  ^^J^-'^t.  -'  °^.«-«= 
"e  very  desultory  and  Hn  n  J  """^Sed.  Their  migrations 
P«.gre2  beinTaroa  °ntfv  r  P"'"""r  "'""^  very  far.  their 
orabundance  of  f^  wfh^r'^"lP"""P^"y  ''^  «•>«  '''^^i'y 
Thus,  though  the™  S'tl'''^?'  'fPP'"  '°  ^  -PP"«l 
soon  as  the  weather  relwesTT'  '°  "T  "^P"'  °'*«'"'  "^ 
any  more  of  them  are  toh,  ^  """""^  "^  **"='"•  ^^'"^ely 

of  Lstenance  ;«ceed  d  orohrh,'  .'";:^  "  "^"^  '"»«='  «  ""«»' 
the  United  StkteT    TW      k     ^^  '°  """  '°"''^"'  «"emity  of 

behil.rLltnLe^''°;^J^--^■"  '^P'"'  ^-rica  may 
all  events  they  selec"  S^  „nH  ,  ""^  °^  **="'=°-  ^t 
which  to  pass  L  breedt.  ■""'"  °^  ""^  Union   in 

-e.y  seeH  te  luthersrel'  Ker"':  'Z  ''''  "^  """ 
boundary  of  their  summerTeSn^;  "'"  '"'°«  ="»"'  '^^ 

JroHif  ne7""  ""'  *^"''''^8'  '"•^y  ~«™«e  to  live  in 
SreTelTTCfinf^t""  ^  «'«""'  ^^  °^ 
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make  peace,  othen  amused  by  the  fiay,  all  uttering  lond  and 
discordant  chirpings.  One  of  their  most  common  whining 
calls  while  engaged  in  collecting  seeds  in  gardens,  where  they 
seem  to  be  sensible  of  their  delinquency,  is  'miy  bi,  'miy  it. 
They  have  also  a  common  cry  like  'bkeveet  'Ukevee,  uttered  in 
a  slender,  complaining  accent.  These  and  some  other  twitter- 
ing notes  are  frequently  uttered  at  every  impulse  while  pursu- 
ing their  desultory  waving  flight,  rising  and  falling  as  they  shut 
or  expand  their  laboring  wings.  They  are  partial  to  gardens 
and  domestic  premises  in  the  latter  end  of  summer  and 
autumn,  collecting  oily  seeds  of  various  kinds  and  shelling 
them  with  great  address  and  familiarity,  if  undisturbed  often 
hanging  and  moving  about  head  downwards,  to' suit  their  con- 
venieni-c  while  thus  busily  and  craftily  employed.  They  have 
a  particular  fondness  for  thistle  seeds,  spreading  the  down  In 
clouds  around  them,  and  at  this  time  feeding  very  silently  and 
intently ;  nor  are  they  very  easily  disturbed  while  thus  engaged 
in  the  usefiil  labor  of  destroying  the  germs  ^i"  these  noxious 
weeds.  They  do  some  damage  occasionally  in  gardens  by 
their  indiscriminate  destruction  of  lettuce  and  flower  seeds, 
and  are  therefore  often  disliked  by  gardeners ;  but  their  use- 
fulness in  other  respects  far  counterbalances  the  trifling  injo 
ries  they  produce.  They  are  very  fond,  also,  of  washing  and 
bathing  themselves  in  mild  weather  j  and  as  well  as  tender 
buds  of  trees  they  sometimes  collect  the  Confervas  of  springs 
and  brooks  as  a  variety  to  their  usual  fare. 

They  raise  sometimes  two  broods  in  the  season,  as  their 
nests  are  found  from  the  first  week  in  July  to  the  middle  of 
September.  In  1831  I  examined  several  nests,  and  from  the 
late  period  at  which  they  begin  to  breed  it  is  impossible  that 
they  can  ever  act  in  the  capacity  of  nurses  to  the  Cow 
Troopial.  This  procrastination  appears  to  be  occasioned  by 
the  lack  of  sufliciently  nutritive  diet,  the  seeds  on  which  they 
principally  feed  not  ripening  usually  before  July. 

Note.  —  The  Black-headed  Goldfinch  {Spinus  notatus), 
a  Mexican  bird,  is  credited  with  an  accidental  occurrence  in 
Kenl:ucky. 
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WNE  SISKIN. 
«NE  FINCH.    P,NE  LWNKT. 

SH^a;s  ptsvs. 

"ut  la  neither  a>  compact  nor  ^    r  ,      '"  '*"'''  «"  built,  .i  »  „!. 
;™  "■"  «•"*<".  "hi'e  <he  lining  ifeTerS:;.    *.'•?"''  P'"-"«dl" 

quents  the  shady.  sheltereH  J^         ,      ''  '"  November,  fre- 

the  woods,  where  these  tree,  7>J!  !?  hemlock-tree.  Among 
flocks,  and  contented"  pLs  atvi'''"  """''  "^^"""^  '» 
no  other  purpose  but  sub  stence  th  •"'  ""  **'«"""«  '°' 
desultory  and  uncertain      Mr   '  i""  ""'"  ""  "«essarily 

us  they  are  rare  thoufh  th^f.        ^'  r'"""}' '"  '^'"-     With 
are  by  no  means  shv  an  1  °""  '^  ''  "b""'"""'-     They 

!ng  alarm,  of   „  fl^L"    ^r"  t^l'  "'"""''=''  '^''>°"'  '^- 

.^eeOan^ingsoS;™^;^'^;:^^^'  '"  ^^ir"  '''' 
'ng  notes  very  similar  to  those  of  the  A   °'^""°'«'."y  ""er- 
Early  in  March  they  proceed    to  the  m"!!"'"''  ^°'^''°'=''- 
Audubon  observed  iheTTn   ,      ,•        ^°"'''  "^^  "^  friend 
young,  in  Labrador   nThe  m^nTh     f' ^T"""^'^"*   "^  »""' 
'0*  thickets  in  the  ZX  7w  t       'IJ'"-    '^'''^  '^■=1"="=d 
'ess  and  gentle.    ThT  '    "m     '?  ""^ '"'''  "''^'"^'y  fc"- 
also  found  in  the  OreJon  T        '"""'«''  "'  *^  ^ave  since 
breed,  is  entirely  siS°  J^l'"'"-^' .'^''"^  '%  abound  and 
">e  winter,  with'the  sok  Leotirth  ?  f""  "^^^  ^'^  ^  « 
is  brighter!  'P"°°  "'^'  "«=  y«"°^  of  the  wings 
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They  ling  on  the  wing  in  the  manner  of  the  Goldflnch. 
Their  notes  are  clear,  lively,  and  mellow,  like  at  in  that  bird, 
but  ttill  sufficiently  distinct ;  they  fly  out  in  the  same  graceful, 
deep  curves,  emitting  also  the  common  call- note  at  every 
eflbrt  to  ptQpeed. 

The  history  of  this  Interesting  bird  is  but  little  better  known  to- 
day than  when  Nuttall  wrote.  Our  Ignorance  Is  partly  due  to  the 
inegular,  nomadic  habits  of  the  bird,  but  chiefly  because  its  favorii«' 
haunts  are  In  out-of-the-way  places,  amid  the  deeper  recesses  of  the 
forests,  where  few  observers  penetrate.  At  intervals  large  flock's 
visit  the  outskirts  of  settlements,  and  even  look  in  upon  the  vil- 
lages; but  these  are  merely  excursions  by  the  way  introduced  if*' 
the  migration  programme.  Its  habitat  is  now  given  as  ■■  Nof<l> 
America  in  general,  breeding  mostly  north  of  the  United  State*-" 
In  the  east,  nesU  have  been  found  in  New  York  State  by  Dr.  <-■ 
Hart  Merriam  and  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher,  and  the  nest  and  eggs  havt 
been  taken  twice  In  Massachusetts ;  but  the  major  portion  of  the 
eastern  flocks  go  to  the  more  northern  portions  of  New  England 
and  beyond  before  settling  down  for  the  summer. 

The  dates  usually  given  for  the  nesting  are  early  in  May ;  but 
a  much  earlier  time  is  given  by  Dr.  A.  Leith  Adams,  an  Eng- 
lish naturalist  who  met  with  the  species  in  New  Brunswick.  In 
his  "  Field  and  Forest  Rambles,"  he  writes :  "  It  breeds  early,  and 
has  its  young  flying  before  the  first  summer  migrants  arrive  in 
April,  when  large  flocks  may  be  observed  feeding  on  the  buds  of 
the  hawthorn  preparatory  to  their  departure  northward."  He  adds 
that  it  is  a  choice  cage-bird,  and  is  easily  tamed.  He  kept  some 
for  several  months,  and  when  liberated  they  all  returned  to  their 
cages  after  an  absence  of  several  days. 

The  biography  of  this  species  forms  an  interesting  chapter  in 
that  interesting  book,  "  The  Land  Birds  and  Game  Birds  of  New 
England,"  by  H.  D.  Minot,--a  book,  by  the  way,  that  has  not 
received  the  recognition  its  merit  deserves. 


GOLDFINCH. 

Cardueus  cardueus 

«"!»  '"''  P'»nt  down,  «c.       """"  °'  «"«  «'«•  "nd  mo.,,  Iined^ti,J 

.4*ip.i^i.r  ro'^'roiir "-'  - «'«".  »po"cd  „.  ..^,., 

Aj.es.  aud  eggs  ;;re  d"cove  d  t  C^'^'h  ^'"'"  '"  °">"  S^'" 
«°.  and  during  ,he  summer  of  '"  ^^'"''"''ge  some  ten  year, 
Worcester,  Mass.  *    '*9°  »  "est  was  taken   near 

I  "i-"'"et^"h'r^e"'lkror^^        ^-d/  north  to  Calth- 
The  young  are  fed  o-  insects  and  V.       "u""  ""'''  "^  Skye. 
">«  principal  food  c   .he  S^Mfin"  1  "''* '  """  "■■•  Saunders  says 
I  l"ap„eed,^o„„dsel.  doL?:ittr;C;^;' « 
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HOUSE  SPARROW. 

BMOLUH  SPARROW. 

Pamir  ootatnam. 

Chai.  Gmwtl  color  grijrWibrow^Uit  lack  ilrtAtod  whh  bUek  i  > 
Burow  ittipe  o(  whlH  omib*ey*»i  ckMka  with  patchw  ol  eh««nut  and 
white  i  ildM  and  neck  white ;  thcoal  aod  brout  bl*i'<,  ioaetime*  wuhed 
with  cheatnat ;  winr>  txown  with  while  her  i  Ull  uruwn ;  bellr  dull  while. 
renule :  i»ler.  uithont  the  Uuk  throol-pitch.    Unfth  about  6  inchu. 

Mtt.  Anywhere  and  of  any  material,  —  uaaally  a  bulky  a&lr,  roughly 
made  of  dry  graaa  and  (tathera. 

£/p.  4-7 ;  (rayiah  white  apecUed  with  rich  brown  and  pale  lavender ; 
0^5  X  a6o. 

ThU  ia  another  Introduced  aptclea;  but  about  itt  naturaliiatioo 
there  la.  unfortunately,  no  doubt 

The  biatory  of  the  introduction  of  thia  bird,  and  lU  relation  to 
American  agriculture,  la  exhauatlvely  treated  In  a  volume  prepared 
by  Mr.  Walter  B.  Barrowa,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  C.  Hart 
MerrUm,  ornithologiat  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
laaucd  from  the  Government  Printing  Office  at  Washington  in 
1889.  From  it  we  learn  that  the  first  imporution  of  this  Sparrow 
waa  made  by  Hon.  Nicholas  Pike,  and  the  bi.iis  ..  ■  "  Uberaiwi  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  l8$t.  The  first  batch  did  not  thrive,  so  others 
—  about  a  hundred  — were  brought  over  during  185a  and  1853.  In 
1854  Colonel  Rhodes,  of  Quebec,  brought  a  number  from  England 
and  liberated  some  in  Portland,  Me.,  the  remainder  being  taken 
to  Quebec  During  the  foUowing  ten  years  a  few  hundred  were 
brought  from  Europe  and  scattered  between  Portland  and  New 
Tork,  some  thirty  being  turned  ut  on  Boston  Common.  About 
1869  a  thousand  were  taken  to  Philadelphia,  and  sever"  cities  in 
the  Interior  received  each  a  few  pairs. 

From  theie  imported  birds  have  sprung  the  hosts  of  "ruffians  in 
feathera"  that  have  taken  possession  of  every  town  and  village, 
from  Cape  Breton  to  Florida,  and  west  to  the  plains. 

A  few  pairs  were  taken  to  southern  Greenland,  and  though  some 
lived  through  several  winters,  the  enHre  flock  at  last  perished. 

Note.  — The  European  Tree  Sparrow  (Passtr  monlanv.!) 
has  also  been  introduced.  A  few  years  ago  a  number  were  liber 
ated  in  St  Louis,  and  have  become  thoroughly  naturalized  there. 
This  bird  is  closely  related  to  the  House  Sparrow,  which  it  resembles 
in  appearance  and  in  habits.  The  Tree  Sparrow  has  not,  however, 
increa.-<ed  so  rapidly  as  iM  congener,  nor  proved  so  great  a  pest 
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ACANTHB  UNAJUA. 

t"--™;  o.6j  X  0.5a  ^"^  *"*"  «««»  •'  "lue,  .po«.d  wl.h  ,«ldi.h 

Ar«,c  circle  to  the  confines  oTt'hT  "''"J'""'*  "^  «he  whole 

.-hatka  and  Greenland  as  i«,h^'  "-^  ""  "^"^  '"  '^'"- 
Amving  in  roving  flock,  fm™  ,^  "  ''°^'^"  P""'  "^  Europe. 
*ey  are  seen  at  'm^U.\^ZstnT^'"'r^''''  °'  Canada. 
Vork  with  the  fall  of  thriim  deen  ?n  ^  °1 "'"  ^'^  °'  New 
ceed  eastward  to  the  ve^  ci  y^^^fT '"v  ^ '"'""'^'^  P'°- 
depth  of  winter,  and  for  sTver5  u  ^°''''  *'«'«  in  the 
ir'eaning  their  ^ant, tjTvari"^\-'''^  '^"«  •>^«  »"n 
(P"Jensof  the  town'^and  subLr  PT  i"'"  °'  ^''^^  '»  1«= 
'■■»"  seen  in  the  vicinVof  ptilaH  ,°t'^'  "'  likewise  some- 
•hough  at  remote  periods    a^ac^ot^^P^^  '"  "^vere  winters, 

----trarto/?en\-;;Sl^;-rST; 
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1813-14.  Tiey  appear  very  unsuspicious  while  feeding  in  the 
gardens,  or  on  the  seeds  of  the  alder-bush,  one  of  their  favor- 
ite repasts,  and  thus  engaged  allow  a  near  approach  while 
searching  for  their  food  in  every  posture,  and  sometimes  head 
downwards.  They  are  also  fond  of  the  seeds  of  the  pine,  the 
linden,  and  rape,  and  in  the  winter  sometimes  content  them- 
selves even  with  the  buds  of  the  alder.  Wilson  believed  he 
heard  this  species  utter  a  few  interrupted  notes,  but  nothing 
satisfactory  is  Itnown  of  its  vocal  powers.  Mr.  Ord  remarks 
that  their  call  much  resembles  that  of  the  common  Yellow 
Bird,  to  which,  indeed,  they  are  allied.  They  are  said  to 
breed  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  to  select  the  heath 
and  furze  for  the  situation  of  their  nests,  though  they  more 
commonly  choose  alder-bushes  and  the  branches  of  the  pine. 

According  to  Richardson,  these  birds  are  among  the  few 
hardy  and  permanent  residents  in  the  iiir  countries,  where  they 
may  be  seen  in  the  coldest  weather  on  the  banks  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  hopping  among  the  reeds  and  carices  or  clinging  to  their 
stalks.  They  are  numerous  throughout  the  year  even  in  the 
most  northern  districts,  and  from  the  rarity  of  their  migrations 
mto  the  United  States  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  influenced  by 
no  ordinary  causes  to  evacuate  the  regions  in  which  they  are 
bred.  Famine,  in  all  piobability,  or  the  scarcity  of  food,  urges 
them  to  advance  towards  the  South.  It  is  certain  that  they  do 
not  foi-sake  their  natal  regions  to  seek  shelter  from  the  cold. 
This  season,  by  the  7th  or  8th  of  November  (1833),  before 
the  occurrence  of  any  extraordinary  cold  weather,  they  arrived 
in  this  vicinity  (Cambridge,  Mass.)  in  considerable  flocks,  ami 
have  not  paid  a  visit  to  this  quarter  before  to  my  knowledge 
for  10  or  12  years.  They  now  regularly  assemble  in  the  birch- 
trees  every  morning  to  feed  on  their  seeds,  in  which  employ- 
ment they  are  so  intent  that  it  is  possible  to  advance  to  the 
slender  trees  in  which  they  are  engaged  and  shake  them  ofl'  by 
surprise  before  they  think  of  taking  wing.  They  hang  upon 
the  twigs  with  great  tenacity,  and  move  about  while  feeding  in 
reversed  postures,  like  the  Chickadees.  Afts.r  beinsr  shot  at 
they  only  pass  on  to  the  next  tree  and  resume  theic  teeding  as 
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and  when  ciowdin,  ^oVe'thj;' 'n^'h  '  T  '^"'  7  ""■'"'■ 

times  go  off  with   ,  ^LX  '"«  °°''^'  ^n^  some- 

descend  il^Z^  i::^;:!::^'^     occasionally  they 
seeds  and  those  oi  S:71^:tZ;'^J::^J^  """""^ 

collecting  their  seeds      Is    hi  ""''^^^^  busily  employed  in 

also  roos?  in  the::t;itetg'te:S  ^s    an^  T'7  ""'' 

a.e  seen  whirling  about  caprLu"™;  or  rrt;^^^^^^^^ 
descending  on  the  fruit.trp^=  t„  /  ,  ,  '  sometimes 

variety.     Ihough  th™  „  ^  fr^ilLrfa      >  '"''•  "^  '^^^  "^ 
north,  there  appeared  nn  nh„i  """"'^  ''^8'°°^  '"  'he 

as  we  found  TherlrandToTH"""  ^"^  "'"' "-ements, 
imminent  nece^Uy.  "'  '^"'"  '°  "^"'^  &<»»  an; 

arefive,_orsix,ifwecoum"rilotT.';  fr^'  '''"  """  "'^^« 
a»  these  appear  to  the  casual  observri„"""'  ^'■'«''"'"-  Similar 
them  when  examples  of  the  differemrr^'''''  ""  "^"^"^  '""d'-' 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  refer  a  "'  ■  "•'  ^"'Pa'-ed,  though  it 
compared.  '*"  *  'P'^'^""*"  *i'h  accuracy  unless  so 

of  L^^therfre:5:.^X"Nt*  "-  ""-"-  P0«-s 

Kansas  and  Virginia."  America;   south  in  winter  to 

Iari^rThart":"rwitf  rr  ^f ''■'"'  *--  '^''-"'■0  -s 
usually  restricted  Tthe  northern  cor^'/'i  '""«"  '^'"-  "  '» 
examples  have  been  taken  hAUskaOoeh  ^Z"""  """  ""''''  "■" 
New  York.  ^'*""''  Q"«''«.  Massachusetts,  and 

-aJet'^l^n^TsX^'r/KVchcr^^^  — «)  '»  «"' 

with  the  undfrparumorfloadl'.ri":;'^  ?'  '^°'°"  "'  barker, 
Greenland  in  summerand  in  &'''■  "  '"^  '°'"«' '"  ^""'hern 
Manitoba,  and  norther;  mtoh  '^""=^  '°  '^^^  ^'"S'-nd. 
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MEALY   REDPOLL. 

ACANTHIS   HORNEMANII    EXIUPES. 

Char.  Male:  above,  dull  white  streaked  with  dusky  brown;  crown 
crimson ;  rump  white  washed  with  pink ;  wings  and  tail  dusky  brown 
with  two  white  bars ;  below,  dull  white  sparsely  streaked  with  dusky ; 
chin  and  throat  dusky  ;  breast  delicate  rose  pink.  Female:  similar,  but 
without  pink  on  breast  and  rump.    Length  5  inches. 

Similar  to  A.  tinaria,  but  colors  paler,  —  the  brown  largely  replaced  by 
gray,  and  the  red  of  a  paler  shade  and  more  restricted. 

Nut.  In  a  low  tree  or  on  the  ground ;  composed  of  grass  and  twigs 
lined  with  feathers. 

Egg!-  3-S ;  white  tinged  with  blue  or  green,  spotted  with  reddish 
brown  ;  0.65  X  0.5a 

This  species,  so  nearly  allied  to  the  last,  is  met  with  partly 
in  the  same  remote  boreal  regions  in  the  summer,  but  is  of 
much  more  rare  occurrence ;  it  is  also  found  in  the  territory 
of  Oregon,  and  stragglers  have  been  obtained  as  far  south  as 
New  Jersey  and  New  York.  In  Maine  it  is  less  rare.  These 
birds  have  a  note  very  similar  to  the  last  species,  but  distinct. 
They  are  fall  of  activity  and  caprice  while  engaged  in  feeding, 
making  wide  circles  and  deep  undulations  in  their  flight.    Liltc 
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Tvetd  ;Sui:r  ''^"""^  '-''  '-"  •>"«  '"  ^'  »-'«'  >n 

,ou^w=S™  Tw":!^lt'  """'^^  ''«r'' ""'' '»  *'"'"  -'grates 
United  States.  ^       """"""S  ""^  °°"^""  '^'•'e'  °£  the 

GreXdtd ThetStTm  nf  t  i/^A*".'^.'"'".'"  "  ''«'='^  '" 
ranges  as  far  south  rAbX'        "^'"^  "^""'^  ""^  '»  *'"'" 

witfout^dotT^o/r^nfffe^strr'^K'' "  "''^''^■»"" 

lacking  the  dusky  spot  ^  the  thrlT  i'°  *!;.°'".'''*  """^  ^°""'  '» 
plumale  tinged  wkhyenow  Th.  T  '"  ''^""«  '  P°'"°"  "^  "" 
Walthtm,  Mass    in  ,S^n^!^i         '    ^.  ^P^"'"^''  was  taken  at 

.UU1..I11,  mass.,  in  1870,  and  remains  un  Que.   The  A  n  n  1,, 
placed  the  name  m  that  "lock-un"  fnr\T-  ■  u"  *"' 

"hypothetical  Usf  ^     fof  suspicious  characters,  the 


TOWHEE. 

GROUND  ROBIN.    CHEWINK. 
PiPILO  ERYTHROPHTHALMUS. 

tawny  brown  where  the  adult  iale  is  bl«k  ^"  ""*  >"""« 

.«a;;;pSoX?oLvi„rrcef j,^^r:= -^^^^ 

graas,  roots,  or  pineinSdlw         '  "«"•'""»■  »"  Pass,  lined  with  fine 
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now  and  then  a  caU  upon  its  mate  {tSw-wee,  Ow-wee,  Bw- 
■uieet^,  with  which  it  is  almost  constantly  assocUted.  While 
thus  busily  engaged  in  foraging  for  subsUtence,  it  may  be 
watched  and  approached  without  showing  any  alarm;  and 
taking  a  look  often  at  the  observer,  without  suspicion,  it 
scratches  up  the  leaves  as  before.  This  call  of  recognition  is 
uttered  in  a  low  and  somewhat  sad  tone,  and  if  not  soon 
answered  it  becomes  louder  and  interrogatory,  tmi-wte  toweel 
and  term-nates  often  with  toweet.  These  birds  are  accused 
of  sometimes  visiting  the  pea-fields  to  feed,  but  occasion  no 
sensible  damage. 

In  the  pairing  season  and  throughout  the  period  of  incuba- 
tion the  male  frequently  mounts  to  the  top  of  some  bush 
amidst  the  thickets  where  he  usually  passes  the  time,  and  from 
hence  in  a  clear  and  ^norous  voice  chants  forth  his  simple 
guttural  and  monotonous  notes  for  an  hour  or  so  at  a  time, 
while  his  faithful  mate  is  confined  to  her  nest.  This  quaint 
and  somewhat  pensive  song  often  sounds  like  tsKd  wWe  tl  re 
a  a  a,  or  'b'td-wi  /«,  tr  tr  'Ir  '/>-,  — the  latter  part  a  sort  of 
quamt  and  deliberate  quivering  trill;  sometimes  it  sounds  like 
'Mdtsherr  'rh  'rh,  rrh  'wt,  then  Vwee  twee  f  tshet'  r-r,  also 
ttseya,  ya  'ya  'ya  <ya  'ya;  the  latter  notes,  attempted  to  be 
expressed  by  whistled  and  contracted  consonant  syUables,  are 
trilled  with  this  sound. 

Ground  Robins,  sometimes  also  called  Tsht-wink  and  Pee- 
wink,  from  another  of  their  notes,  are  general  inhabitants  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  even  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  in  all  of  which  regions, 
except  the  last,  with  Louisiana  and  the  contiguous  countries, 
they  pass  the  summer  and  rear  their  young,  migrating,  how- 
ever, from  the  Northern  and  Middle  States  in  October,  and 
returning  again  about  the  middle  or  close  of  April,  according 
to  the  advancement  of  the. season,  at  which  time  also  the 
males  usually  precede  the  arrival  of  their  mates.  They  pass 
the  winter  generally  to  the  south  of  Pennsylvania,  and  are  then 
very  abundant  in  all  the  milder  Slates  in  the  Union. 
They  are  said  to  show  some  address  at  times  in  concealing 
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i   Snow  Bird  . 

2  Son ^5  Sparrow. 

3- Phoebe. 


4.  American  Goldfinch. 

5  Vesper    Sparrow. 

6  Towhee. 
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ftdr  new,  which  is  fi.-j        .^  3*' 

'o'-ctude  for  the  safety  oHhSr  °"'-  ^'"^  P^'  »''°'-  iZ 
»d  pretending  b™eneTswt?!L^7.«' .«"«<=""«  '»  'heS 
too  closely  examined.  "'^  '='"'P'»«  *hen  their  nesT  is 

K-^'^d  tST  °I„"'r"""-  <»  not  t^  ,.„  „,  „. 

itoba  and  southern  n  ?^  '"^  ""^  absent     h  iJT      '^  Portions 
captured  n^^rr  ?"*"^°'  ''"«  ^^e  in  OuehlV     T™"  '"  "»»■ 

Virginia  and  soutS"  "^'^  '"  «"  Southern  State,,  setUing  in 

itwasdis^ot^d''  jrtf  "•>!'«  i~^^f;'^ 
"'■■d  in  Florida,  and  is  S„^  ^P™«  "^  '8^9  by  Mr  c  r   «, 
--d  to  South  Carolina.    ' '"  *"  ""''"""«<'  "^-/the 'o^f  „^„t 
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REDBIRO. 

Cardinaus  cakdinaus. 

Char.  Head  with  conspicuous  crest.  Male:  above,  bright  vermi- 
lion, shaded  with  gray  on  the  back;  beneath,  paler;  forehead  and  throat 
black.  Female:  above,  olive  gray;  beneath,  buSy.  Young  similar  to 
female,  but  duller.    Length  about  8  to  S)i  inches. 

AVrf.  In  a  nriety  of  situations,  most  frequently  amid  a  thicket  of 
brambles  or  in  a  low  tree;  loosely  made  of  twigs,  strips  of  grape-vine, 
dry  grass,  weed-stems,  lined  with  fine  grass  or  roots,  sometimes  with 
hair. 

^/X'-  3-5  i  «'>'"  "h"'  <"■  'ing'd  "'th  blue,  green,  or  buff;  spoiled 
with  reddish  brown  and  lilac;  1.00  X  0.75. 

These  splendid  and  not  uncoramon  songsters  chiefly  reside 
in  the  wanner  and  more  temperate  parts  of  the  United  States 
from  New  York  to  Florida,  and  a  few  stragglers  even  proceeii 
as  far  to  the  north  as  Salem  in  Massachusetts.  They  also 
inhabit  the  Mexican  provinces,  and  are  met  with  south  as  far 
as  Carthagena ;  adventurously  crossing  the  intervening  ocean, 
they  are  likewise  numerous  in  the  little  temperate  Bermuda 
islands,  but  do  not  apparently  exist  in  any  of  the  West  Indies. 
As  might  be  supposed,  from  the  range  already  suted,  the  Red- 
birds  are  not  uncommon  throughout  Louisiana,  Missouri,  and 
Arkansas  Territory.     Most  of  those  which  pass  the  summer  in 
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the  cooler  and  Middle  Sutes  retin-  ,„  .k   e     . 
"'«mpsofPe««y,va„i;Jj  ^7  ''"«"•  '"  'he  sheltered 
almo.,  ,h««,gh  the  winter.    ^  2w  a.T  °'  "^^  ^'»''"« 
assemble  towarf,  ,hc  8ea-coa.t  fa,mT  "*"*"''  F^^^^ly 

Southen,  State,  nVre  rli^J^Tkir:''  '"  T'  °'  ">' 
now  Men  flitting  silently  thtougrth  '£  Inn"'"'  '"""""  "' 
-ager  alone  to  dean  a  KanfJ.  k!  "•*  """""Py  woods, 

selves  fiom  prowling"  ^nS 'tlT '"'  '*^'"''  ">- 
appear  to  have  a  Predilection  for  wate.^"""'  '•°'"'^"'  '^'V 
mnmng  streams,  abounding  with  eveZL^  ^T  "'"'  ""«^«» 
nolias,  in  which  they  are  so  fre™,n7^  "?  ""^  '■"'8"«'  ™ag. 
tant  with  the  scene     Bm  E  fu  '°  »^  =""-'  ^oncol 
femiliesorpairs.andatall,imr!,       ^'  "'"'*">'  "^=  only  i„ 
group,  yet  in  severe  weathe^  a      ""^  '"°  '^"=  '^>"'-e 
observed  a  flock  pass."r.„  ;  1  T"'       '°''"  ''"°""^'  ^ 
and  bushy  lagoon,  which  1  i^^d  i^  l"?*"".™*  '-"P 
over  my  head  at  a  considerab  ihetht       *^    ""'^  '"''  '°  "^ 
mmutes  together.    The  beautifl.l  ^         ."■  """^  "'^»  twenty 
last  niys  of  the  setting  sun  w!^.  ■'^"""'''°"'  "'""""^d  by  the 
shifting  shadowy  li^at  "'urj  '"T'^P^^''  'Plendid  as  the 

brilliant  livety.^They  had  S'bn  '"''""'  "P°»  "'-^ 
ner  to  their  roost  for  a  con^dL"^^?'^  '°  ?-«>  in  this  man- 

they  we«  seen  again  to  pr^  ed  SV/"''  '"^'  "  ''^'^b'^'''^. 
How  long  this  timid  and^t^  .^Pf'^''  ^°'  ^"^sistence. 
pretend  to  say ;  but  by  the^^T  !  ■     i'  ""''^'"^.  I  cannot 

'He  Redbirdwialmordaay'K  ?,r:'"'"^'''^  -»«  °f 
jovmg  pain,  liWng,  as  it  were.  onTwith  Jrf  V*"^".  '•'^''""'• 
from  place  to  nlace  •  anH  r  n     •  """  'or  each  other  flit 

vegetable  ftr^'l";  p'SetiS  f°K*"^  '^^°""= '"-«  ° 
which  they  were  breH^f^'  1°  ?"  "^""^  =°o'  ««ion  m 
driven;  while  othetjIiS^  "^'^  "^'^  ""'  -'"««"/ 
•"«,  seek  to  esublisi;  ^'^U^ZTr'^''""'' '""'  ^'^-°- 
their  migration.     Some  of  ttZ.  '"°''  '''"'ote  limits  of 

^ionally,  though  n^ly  fl'  hr^'  T"''  '^'"^'^"'  occa- 
v'^it.    After  Lning  irm„crH°r  ^'  ^"^'^-^  ^^'h  a 
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wild  solitudes  which  prevail  over  the  Southern  Sutet,  and  bid, 
as  I  thought,  perhapi  an  eternal  adieu  to  the  iweet  voice  of  my 
charming  companions,  what  was  my  surpriM  and  pleasure,  on 
the  7th  of  May,  to  hear,  for  the  first  time  in  this  State,  and  in 
the  Botanic  Garden,  above  an  hour  together,  the  lively  and 
loud  song  of  this  exquisite  vocalist,  whose  voice  rose  above 
every  rival  of  the  feathered  race,  and  rung  almost  in  echoes 
through  the  blooming  grove  in  which  he  had  chosen  his  re- 
treat. In  .he  Southern  States,  where  these  birds  everywhere 
breed,  they  become  familiarly  attached  to  gardens,  which,  as 
well  as  cornfields,  afford  them  a  ready  means  of  subsistence ; 
they  are  also  fond  of  the  seeds  of  most  of  the  orchard  fruits, 
and  are  said  occasionally  to  prey  upon  bees. 

The  lay  of  the  Cardinal  is  a  loud,  mellow,  and  pleasingly 
varied  whistle,  delivered  with  ease  and  energy  for  a  consider- 
able time  'fiorether.  To  give  it  fiill  effect,  he  chooses  the  sum- 
mit of  some  I.fty  branch,  and  elevating  his  melodious  voice  in 
powerful  as  well  as  soothing  and  touching  tones,  he  listens, 
delighted  as  it  were,  with  the  powers  of  his  own  music,  at 
intervals  answered  and  encouraged  by  the  tender  responses  of 
his  mate.  It  is  thus  the  gilded  hours  of  his  existence  pass 
away  in  primeval  delight,  until  care  and  necessity  break  in 
upon  his  contemplative  reveries,  and  urge  him  again  to  pursue 
the  sober  walks  of  active  life. 

The  song  of  the  Redbird,  like  that  of  so  many  others, 
though  possessed  of  great  originality,  often  consists  in  part  of 
favorite  borrowed  and  slightly  altered  phrases.  It  would  be 
a  difficult  and  fruitless  task  to  enumerate  all  the  native  notes 
delivered  by  this  interesting  songster;  a  few  may  be  perhaps 
excused  by  those  who  wish,  in  their  rural  walks,  to  be  made,  in 
any  way,  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  feathered  vocal- 
ists that  surround  them.  All  the  tones  of  the  Cardinal  are 
whistled  much  in  the  manner  of  the  human  voice.  Late  in 
February,  while  travelling  in  Alabama,  I  heard  one  crying 
u/oo/ii,  wolit  woUt  wolit,  then  in  a  quicker  tone  bulsh  butsh 
iutsh  butsh,  and  'tshooway  tshooway  tshooway.  At  another 
time  the  song  was  'wit  a'wit,  'tei;  then  (shevi  tsheve  Teu, 
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'r»M 'will 'war wiU,  with  , he'll  ^  f^  ""  *"  '^°»''  °' 
in  a  .inking,  delica.eV  jLm U"  one  'h'^^V'"*"' "'' 
also  answered  in  sy™pa,hyT  the  fe™;,  ^''"«  P'''«"  *ere 
up  the  meandering  br^k^here  II  !'  "'  "  ""■"  '"»'^"« 
ing  their  food.  f„  Flondla.^  t  thell'fT'  '^  ™""'- 
a  very  fine  Redbird  singii^g  W^!  ' ''^/^  March,  I  heard 
He  began  low,  almost  fn  ?whT         k"''*""  "'''''"'  '«''■''''"'• 

'a.ed,andgrad;ali;r:  edh,:; nt"'  '"="'^  """="■ 
of  the  Nightingale.     He  now  rh     '° '""'''"»•  'n  the  manner 

afterward,  ^  «  v^,:. td  t^^;^!'  ^1""  *''"'  "'""' 
etc.,  in  a  lower  key.  On  aDnmi  v  '  ^  "'"'""K  *'*^''". 
hear  him  more  distinctly  he  exSrH''"  "'''"'  «=«  '""^ 
a  hoarse  tone  almost  like  that  o  'a  ^ui^eVaS'  r'^  ""!.'''"«  '" 
son,  and  absence  of  respondence^n  2  r'     ,    '^°'"  "'^  '«"" 

already  had  a  nest  in  the'nethrriLVthckrV  TT'  '' 
frequented  the  Botanic  Garden  for  feveral  Iv,  f'  "'"'''' 
■ng  sang  fearlessly  and  loudly  but\TlT  ^'  '"  "'^  '"°™- 
themselves  amongst  the  tSesthfh  '"""  ""=  P^''  ^id 

ground  to  feed  a-fong  the  Iss  and  t« '  7'  ""''""'"'  '"  "■« 
now  and  then  however  in^  ,  nl  ,  '"'"'"  '""^  '^°™'; 

;n«  notice,  he  whispe;;drhrm  Hr/ f^'''  °^^"-'- 
zcW  elevating  his  tone  nf ,  ""  **'  """'''.  'w// 

.hecalUndg^ii^re^ol^rTru-suVSr'  ''\='°'^  °^ 
whispering  and  slenderly  risine  vot.,^.'  '"  ""^  ^« 
'he  same  pair,  apparently",  S™",^^"'."'^  4th  of  July, 
«ng  with  great  energy   •*"  w  V    ^^     ^^ ""'"'  ^"^  '^e  male 
«"»//.  then  «,«,v«^  ZmpTam7T  T"  '""'"  '""'"  '^"» 

oftheCardinaUre^SSsaTmoL     ,r."°'"-"Wn  h 
recognition  is  requenTanwerTdK '!f' ^J' "'  '^'  affectionate 
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On  their  «rriv«I  in  the  Middle  State»,  in  iprinR,  violent  con- 
tests sometimes  ensue  between  the  unmated  and  jealous  males. 
When  the  dispute  is  for  the  present  closed,  the  pair,  probably 
for  greater  security,  and  dreading  a  recurring  quarrel  of  doubt- 
ful issue,  wander  off  to  a  remote  distance  from  their  usual 
abode,  and  in  this  way,  no  doubt,  occasionally  visit  countries 
but  little  frequented  by  the  rest  of  their  species.     Early  in 
May,  it  seems,  in  Pennsylvania,  according  to  Wilson,  they 
begin  to  prepare  their  nests,  which  are  often  placed  in  an  ever- 
green bush,  cedar,  laurel,  or  holly.     They  usually  raise  two 
broods  in  the  season.     As  they  are  so  easily  domesticated  im- 
mediately afler  being  caught  in  trap  cages,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
raise  them  from  the  nest.     By  this  kind  of  unnatural  confine- 
ment, the  brilliant  color  of  the  male  is  found  sometimes  to 
fade  until  it  becomes  of  a  pale  whitish  red.    They  live,  how- 
ever, long  in  confinement,  and  an  instance  is  known  of  one 
which  had  survived  for  2 1  years.     In  the  cage,  they  have  not 
that  variety  of  song  which  they  exhibit  in  their  native  wilds ; 
and   this,  judging  from  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
phrase,  would  appear  to  be  a  monotonous  performance,  if  the 
variety  of  expression,  tone,  and  key  did  not  perpetually  relieve 
and  enhance  the  character  of  the  lay.     His  song  also  con- 
tinues for  6  or  8  months  in  the  year,  and  is,  even,  as  among 
the   Thrushes,  more   lively  in  wet  weather,   the   sadness  of 
Nature,  softening  and  soothing  the  tender  vocalist  into  a  lively, 
pathetic,  and  harmonious  revery.     So  highly  were  these  birds 
esteemed  for  their  melody  that,  according  to  Gemelli  Careri, 
the  Spaniards  of  Havanna,  in  a  time  of  public  distress  and 
scarcity,  bought  so  many  of  these  birds,  with  which  a  vessel 
was  partly  freighted,  from  Florida,  that  the  sum  expended,  at 
10  dollars  apiece,  amounted  to  no  less  than  18,000  dollars! 
Indeed,  Latham  admits  that  the  notes  of  our  Cardinal  "are 
almost  equal  to  those  of  the  Nightingale,"  the  sweetest  feath- 
ered minstrel  of  Europe.     The  style  of  their  performance  is, 
however,  wholly  different.     The  bold,  martial  strains  of  the 
Redbird,  though  relieved  by  tender  and   exquisite   touches, 
possess  not  the  enchanting  pathos,  the  elevated  and  varied 
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exprewion  of  the  f«r-&med  Philomel,  nor  yet  tho«  contruted 
tone^  wh.ch.  in  ,h.  »!c»n  .till„e«  of  the  groX  „°TS 

.nto  .  loud  and  cheering  warble.    A  .train  of  aim  J  ,ent^ 

Ztil"""?'"'^  "'""*  ^"'^'*  by  turn.  tTi,"," 
the  Nighmgale;  u  flow  like  a  torrent,  or  die.  .w.yX  an 
echo;   h.,  varied   ectaaie.   poured  to  the  pale  Znbe.m, 
now  meet  w.th  no  re.po„.e  bu,  the  .ighing  re^hjr  orX  evTr 
murrounng  brook.     The  note,  of  our  Ordinal  a«  l.Vn    r 
hilarity  a,  of  tender  expression ;  hi,  whi«C  c  ."u^S  il 
he  broad  glare  of  day.  and  i,  heard  predomfnant  oler  S  of 
.he  feathered  choir  by  which  he  i.  .u'rrounded.     Hi,  reT^d 
mg  mate  ,,  the  perpetual  companion  of  all  hi,  joy.  and  cTr« 
5.mple  and  content  in   hi,  attachment,  he  i    T  .tranger    o 
capncou,  romance  of  feeling,  and  the  shade,  of  meZholy 

.a:^^:^-;;nra::r:ra^:^:^.  ^'^j^ 

example,  visited  Halifax,  N.  S.,  in  1871      It  i.  „nlf«  ■ 

Ohi„.„d  ha.  been  taken.  acro„  the  lal^^  .„ 'c^nu^ :ndTera;." 
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CoCCOrHRAUSrES  VESPERTINUS. 

h«dT„e  o°vrA''h:":r™Vu„t^'!;  ^""'""''  - "« -p;  'ore. 

and  un  black:  «condS,  mjlv  "h^^^^  ^?"°*'  "°«".  "ing,, 

*iy'.    4-f,  pale  dull  green,  marked  with  pale  brown  .pot.. 

This  beautiful  species  inhabits  the  K,Iitudes  of  the  North 
western  mterior.  being  met  with  from  the  extremit^  of  "he" 
M.ch.gan  Territory  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.     Ti    not  uS 
common  towards  the  upper  extremity  of  Lake  Su^^r  a„d 
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he  botden  of  Athabasca  Lake :  to  the  east  of  the«  Kmits 
these  birds  appear  to  be  only  transient  visitors  in  spring  and 
fall.     They  are  common  inhabitants  of  the  far  comitries.  and 
particnlarly  of  the  maple  woods  of  the  Saskatchewan,  where 
they  do  not  amve  from  the  South  before  the  commencement 
of  the  month  of  June.     In  the  pine  woods  of  Oregon  (accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Townsend)  numerous  flocks  are  seen  about  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  and  at  this  time  they  are  very  tame  and  unsuspicious 
moving  about  in  considerable  numbers  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  day,  and  seem  no  way  given  to  retiring  before  sunset. 
Their  ordmary  note  while  feeding  consists  of  a  single  rather 
screammg  caU.    At  other  times,  particularly  about  mid-day,  the 
male  fiom  the  branches  of  some  tall  pine-tree  utters  a  sinrie 
warbling  note  much  like  the  interrupted  begimiing  of  the 
Rotans  song,  but  not  'so  sweet.     They  feed  upon  the  seeds 
of  the  pme  and  other  trees,  alighting  upon  the  laige  limbs 
and  proceed  by  a  series  of  hops  to  the  very  extremities  of 
the  branches.    They  also  occasionally  devour  the  larva  of  ants 
and  probably  other  kinds  of  insects. 

Illi!!!^'  ^i^'^^  'f^^  '^™"  '■'«^"'y  '""*"*"  !■>  Wisconsin, 
lUmois,  Iowa,  and  Michigan,  and  occasionally  in  Ohio  and  Onterio 
During  the  latter  par.  of  the  winter  of  ,88^  numbers  were 
seen  eastward  to  Montreal  and  the  New  England  States 
mZ>  f  n""  »Pp«"«^/»  *«  vicinity  of  Hamilton  about  the 
middle  of  December.  Mr.  Mcllwrnith  writes  that  the  first  he  s™ 
Zw^^T.  f  about  twenty  or  thirty,  some  of  whom  were  on  Z  . 
bank  of  the  Lake  feeding,  '■  while  others  were  down  on  the  sandy 
shore  picking  gravel  or  dabbling  themselves  in  the  water  i 

bought  at  fim  that  the  original  flock  had  remained,  but  soonVound 
that  an  easterly  migration  was  going  on,  and  that  as  one  flock  left 
another  arnved^  .  During  February  few,  if  any,  were  observed 
here.  In  March  the  return  trip  commenced,  but  was  in  all  respects 
diSferent  from  the  easterly  one.  The  birds  were  then  fewer  in  num. 
ber,  and  al  seemed  excited  and  desirous  to  go  west  with  the  least 
possible  delay."    (Buds  of  OnUrio.) 


ROSE-BREASTED  GROSBEAK. 

Habm  LUDOVICtANA. 

be  the  general  residence  of  Ae  R^l^°''T'''  "^^"^  '° 
few  pairs  breed  on  the  banks  of  the  "vT'f  ^'°'^^^-  A 
'"  .*<=  "'""or  of  Pennsylvania  Mr  ^°''"'''  ^""^  P""'-^ 
spnng,  on  the  lower  part  of  thrMi.  ^  "^'  '^"'  ''  «  the 
'he  Sth  of  August,  in'he  49tJ  p^2r 'n'"'o'  ^^'"''™°'  °» 
observed  it  in  the  latitude  of  5,0*  J"''  R'^hardson  also 
'»«  m  Newfoundland,  it  h4^;^?^.'^"f''^"  '""""d  it  breed- 
^d  Texas.    These  are,  no  d^ubt    tf.'  ^'°  '^^°  ^  Mexico 

dentally  ,n  severe  winters  Lh  ^I  "'>'  ^^"tures  acci- 

-t  of  the  Atlantic  TunS.  which  ""^'^"^  "^»  '"  P^" 

'x'-ndary  of  its  range.    ItT'Zt  '"'"'"  ""^  K^"^'^ 

VOL.  ,.  _  ^        '^      "  "  thus  seen  occasionally  in  the 
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vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  particulatly 
along  the  borders  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  in  Connecticut,  but 
rarely  in  this  part  of  New  England.  Pennant  speaks  of  its 
arrival  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  May,  where  it  has  a  nest  of 
5  eggs,  and  then  retires  in  August.  It  is  also  unknown  in  the 
Southern  States. 

My  friend  Mr.  Cooper  remarks  that  though  this  species  is 
rare  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  a  few  probably  breed  in  the 
woods  of  the  Hudson,  as  at  Tappan,  30  miles  up  that  river,  it 
is  frequently  seen  in  the  cherry-trees  in  the  month  of  June, 
and  is  said  to  be  common  in  the  forests  along  the  south  shore 
of  Lake  Erie,  and  usually  breeds  there.  It  thrives  very  well 
in  a  cage,  is  a  most  melodious  and  indefatigable  warbler,  fre- 
quently in  fine  weathei,  as  in  its  state  of  freedom,  passing  a 
great  part  of  the  night  in  singing,  with  all  the  varied  and  touch- 
ing tones  of  the  Nightingale. 

While  thus  earnestly  engaged,  it  seems  to  mount  on  tiptoe 
in  an  ecstasy  of  enthusiasm  and  delight  at  the  unrivalled  har- 
mony of  its  own  voice.  The  notes  are  wholly  warbled,  now 
loud,  clear,  and  vaulting  with  a  querulous  air ;  then  perhaps 
sprightly ;  and  finally  lower,  tender,  and  pathetic.  In  short, 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  of  our  birds  superior  in  song 
to  the  present,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  our  Orphean 
Mocking  Bird. 

The  Louisiana  Grosbeak  is  fed  with  the  usual  kinds  of  bird- 
seed, and  in  its  wild  state  seems  to  be  particularly  fond  of 
the  kernels  of  the  sour-gum  berries;  it  probably  also  feeds 
upon  the  berries  of  the  juniper,  which  abound  in  the  regions 
it  usually  inhabits. 

Though  somewhat  local  in  its  distribution,  this  attractive  bird 
occurs  regularly  throughout  the  Eastern  States,  but  is  uncommon 
in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont.  It  is  found  in  some 
parts  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Quebec,  and  is  quite 
common  in  Ontario,  and  abundant  in  Manitoba. 

Though  generally  selecting  a  secluded  spot  for  nesting,  a  pair 
will  occasionafly  wander  away  from  the  forest  and  thicket,  and  even 
build  in  the  heart  of  a  town.  In  1890  a  nest  was  built  and  a  brood 
raised  not  a  hundred  yards  from  where  I  am  penning  these  words, 
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-almait  within  the   shadow  of  Memorial  Hall.    The  nest  wa. 
la.d  upon  a  branch  that  hung  over  the  sidewalk  of  Oxford  Strret 

rthe^rd^'J- "  •'  '"f  ^  '"' '"""  "•'  K'o-d,  the  "ee  S 
in  the  garden  adjoining  the  residence  of  Mr.  Francis  Foster.  . 


BLUE  GROSBEAK. 

GUIKACA  GERULEA. 
Cha«.    Male :  general  plumage  rich  blue,  darker  on  the  back  •  f..«, 

AjM    On  a  low  branch  of  a  tree  or  bush,  situated  along  the  marrin  of 
a  wood,  or  in  an  open  pasture  or  orchard,  or  by  a  roadsidf  -J^f" 

1™  ""r  '""^p  °;  "'"'"-''^  •hick;.;  cLV.°^"^;',7.:rwTe^' 

.em.,  and  grass,  lined  with  horse-hair,  roots,  or  L  gr„,  •  oSionlnJ 

'"C     w'","'^?  kT  ""■^S"'"  "«  "o"""  into  tSrior         "*"'' 
4iJ».    3-4;  light  blue;  085  X  0.65. 

This  shy  and  almost  solitary  species  chiefly  inhabits  the 
warmer  parts  of  America  from  Brazil  to  Virginia;  straggled 
occasionally  also  visit  the   lower  parts  of  P?nns;ivanU^nd 
Newjeney,  and  Bullock  observed  them  on  the  Lel^d  of 
Mexico.  According  to  Wilson,  it  is  nearly  a  silent  bitd,  seldom 
.nging  in  the  cage,  its  usual  note  of  alarm  being  ^  "^ " 
oud..«.i.  though  at  times  its  musical  capacity  under  more 
favorable  circumstances  is  suggested  by  a  L  low  and  sweet! 
toned  notes.     It   may  be  fed  on   Indian   com    hemp  Teed 
millet,  and  the  kernels  of  several  kinds  of  bertes      '^         ' 
According  to  Audubon,   these    birds  arrive   in' Louisiana 
a^ut  the  middle  of  March.     They  proceed  through  Si"! 
Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas,  in  all  which  districts  they  breed 
and  although  rarely  seen  in  the  Western  States,  Mr.  Townsend 
ami  myself  met  wM>  them  in  May  on  the  borders  of  the 

ct  tas^ferl^N  "1  """"'"T  °"='  '^*  '^'^  *e  Atlantic 
Sute  Itl  %  ^f"''''  ""''  ^"'^"^°  f""""!  «  ne^t  in  that 
Sute  withrn  a  few  miles  of  PhUadelphia.    Their  food  consists 
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principaUy  of  different  sorts  of  seed* ;  they  are  also  fond  of 
those  of  rice,  and  grass  of  all  kinds.  At  the  period  of  breeding 
they  sing  with  great  sweetness  and  melody. 

This  species  is  still  considered  a  Southern  bird ;  but  it  regtilarly 
visits  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  and  Kansas,  and  has  been  taken  in 
Massachusetts,  Maine,  and  New  Brunswick. 


PURPLE  FINCH. 

LINNET. 
Carpodacus  PURPUREUS. 
Char.  Male :  no  "  piyple  j "  body  rosy  crimson,  brightest  on  the 
head,  darkest  on  the  hack,  palest  on  the  breast ;  belly  white  ;  wings  and 
tail  dusky;  everywhere  streaked  more  or  less  with  brown  and  gray. 
Female  and  young  :  without  red ;  streaked  brown  and  gray,  sometimes 
with  olive  tint.    Length  about  6;^  inches. 

JVest.  Near  a  settlement  and  in  some  old  pasture,  open  grove,  park,  or 
orchard  i  composed  of  twigs,  weed-stems,  roots,  and  bark,  lined  with  fine 
grass  or  hair. 

^gg'-  4-5 ;  pale  dull  bluish  green,  variously  marked  with  dark  brown 
and  lilac ;  0.85  X  0.6a 

These  brilliant  and  cheerfiil  songsters  inhabit  the  Northern 
and  Western  States  during  the  summer,  where  they  rear  their 
young.  They  appear  to  have  a  great  predilection  for  resinous 
evergreens,  pine,  and  spruce,  and  feed  upon  the  berries  of  the 
juniper  and  red  cedar  as  well  as  the  seeds  of  the  tulip-tree  and 
others ;  they  likewise  frequent  gardens  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  are  particularly  pleased  with  sunflower  seeds  and  other 
oily  kinds.  When  reduced  to  necessity  they  are  observed  to 
eat  the  buds  of  the  beech  and  those  of  the  fruit-trees,  —  prob- 
ably for  the  sake  of  the  stamens  contained  in  them,  of  which 
they  are  greedy  when  displayed  in  the  opening  blossom: .  The 
stipules  of  the  expanding  buds  of  the  elm,  which  are  sweet 
and  mucilaginous,  as  well  as  the  young  capsules  of  the  willow 
in  the  spring,  also  make  a  common  part  of  their  fare.  Their 
food  in  summer,  however,  consists  principally  of  insects  and 
juicy  berries,  as  those  of  the  honeysuckle  and  others. 
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us  for  the  South ;  about  which  t,,!?,  ^  September  they  leave 
October,  small,  hun2  ^^JZ^  "'"'^  '^  *^'  ^'°»«  °^ 
northeiB  State,  andTan^aTr  v^'  "?/"  ^"""  *'  ■»"« 
time  likewise  gteTtnuri^r^  li^T^"^?^'^-  ""'  "^^  «""«> 
parts  of  New  Y^t  and  N^w  jZv  !^''"'"'^'  ''^  '»"^'™« 
in  the  Middle  States,  whUe  oAe^n  ."""^  ^"^  ""=  *^'" 
States  of  Louisiana  illridi  ^d  1-^""^  ""  ""  ^"""^  =«  ">« 
latter  end  of  March  or  ^tyt  1^ 'ar™'"*  """"  ^  "^^ 
the  month  of  May  to  pass  the  m™.  •  '^'^*  '^^  "«  » 

ex..tence.  Rovilg  flS  t^^,^  "'^f"'  P*="°J  "^  **'' 
»4th  of  March,  smginTwhirtht^  T"  ^T  "  ^'^'j'  «  'he 
cheerfiJness ;  ^ese'  in  ^  JroSbUi  v  '  ::"  f"'  '=""«^  »" 
Newfoundland  to  breed.  Ue  S  '^t''  '°  Ubmdor  or 
contests  for  the  choice  of  t2  S  "I  '"'  "^^  ^'«" 
pugnacious  in  confinement   at  eJTr.!  ."*  '''">'  '^''1  "nd 

bW  introduced  into  trii^tr'TheJ^r^r'^  """ 
when  taken  up  wounded  h„t  ,,f  ^-  ,  ^  ^°  '"'^  ^^''"ely 
cage,  finding  tlir  most  l-ntrCt  Z^'  "'"""'^'^  '°  '"e 
yet  in  this  state  they  often  S^LT  ""  T"'^  ''"PP'''^''; 
into  the  humble  plumwe  of  tt %  *'  ""'*  '"*"  """""i"? 
Without  ever  -S^Lt '^i"  dr^sri--^  "' 

K).r!::g';;eS^r  '''«•',  ^^'^^y^'  de- 
notes ai;  veV^^mil'a^^t^  tC^j  ^"t--™'"  ^"''^ 
louder,  and  more  agreeablv  drr„fi  -4  .^""'"^  ^^•=°'  •"« 
lofty  and  spreadinSs  or  shT  *"""  ^*  '°P»  "^  °« 

delight  to  Jass  theMTth eir  vSeT  Jd™"  T'  ""'"  *'^ 
is  often   continued   for  hnl     ,  "eiy  cheerful  melody 

poured  forth  like  a  to'entAfterT  t'°"'  "'^"^'  "^^ 
towering  notes  of  victo^  burs1  out  rn""'"'  '^'^  ="  "^'^'  "is 
seems  to  triumph  with  LdTnH  n  .  ,  '?'""='  '^'^  ^e  now 
of  this  beautifiaf  Firch  islnH^H  ^"^I  ^^"y-  ^he  song 
Canary,  the  note^^e  ^^2;^ r'^^  ^  "'^  "J '"e 
tnihng  sweet  and  various,  particu  Jly  o^tS  fir!  ■  "^'^  ""= 
-esthe  warble  is  s«.ce.y  ^n^U./^ :iZlZT^Lt] 
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it  then,  by  a  fine  crescendo,  bursts  into  loudness  and  ialls  into 
an  ecstasy  of  ardent  and  overpowering  expression;  at  such 
times  the  usual  pauses  of  the  song  are  forgotten,  and  like  the 
varied  lay  of  the  Nightingale,  the  ravishing  performer,  as  if  in 
serious  emulation,  seems  to  study  every  art  to  produce  the 
effect  of  brilliant  and  well-contrasted  harmony.  As  he  sits  on 
the  topmost  bough  of  some  tall  sapling  or  more  lofty  tree,  sur- 
veying the  wide  landscape,  his  proud  voice  and  elevated  action 
seem  to  bid  defiance  to  competition ;  and  while  thus  earnestly 
engaged,  he  seems  to  fear  no  spectator,  however  near  may  be 
his  approaches.  The  rapidity  of  his  performance  and  the  pre- 
eminent execution  with  which  it  is  delivered  seem  almost  like 
the  effort  of  a  musical-box  or  fine-toned,  quickly  moving,  deli- 
cate strain  on  the  orjan.  While  feeding  in  the  month  of 
March  these  birds  also  utter  a  querulous  tshifipee  tshee,  in 
nearly  the  same  sad  and  liquid  tone  as  that  uttered  by' the 
Yellow  Birds  while  thus  engaged.  The  dull-colored  .birds,  in 
the  attire  of  the  female,  do  not  sing  either  so  well  or  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  crimson-calored  individuals. 

The  nest  of  this  species  is,  ,is  I  have  observed  in  two  in- 
stances in  Cambridge,  made  in  the  horizontal  branches  of  the 
balsam-fir.  In  the  first,  which  I  saw  in  the  garden  of  Professor 
Farrar,  it  was  made  in  a  younj?  tree  about  6  feet  from  the 
ground.  On  approaching  it  the  female  sat  still  until  I  nearly 
touched  her,  and  made  very  little  complaint  when  off.  The 
nest  was  coarse  and  substantial,  very  much  like  that  of  the 
Song  Sparrow,  composed  of  coarse  grass  and  lined  with  fine 
root-fibres.  From  this  nest  was  raised  in  a  cage  one  of  the 
young,  which  became  exceedingly  docile  and  affectionate,  but 
was  not  remarkable  for  its  song. 

In  winter  the  Purple  Finch  is  found  regularly,  though  sparingly, 
through  the  southern  and  central  portions  of  New  England  and  in 
Ontario,  and  occasionally  as  far  north  as  New  Brunswick.  Its 
winter  range  extends  southw.ird  as  far  as  the  Gulf  States,  while 
its  breeding  area  extends  from  Long  Island  and  MinnesoU  to  the 
lower  fur  countries. 


f 
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Rnicou  ENUCLEATOR 

These  splendid  and  very  haHv  i,  „, 
"holly  ^thin  the  cold  a^ZSc  S'  ""n"  '^  •'''^"  '^°« 
"hence,  only  i„  severe  ^^Z  TT  °'>"'  ~'"^»"'. 
ada  and  .he  United  StateT  1"'  ,/""'  ""««"«  ''"'o  Can- 
«'e  and  uncertain  occur^;nIe  xf '"^  T  '=°°'«J»emly  of 
«"nterin  the  Wer  part  of  M  '^   ''"^^   >>««   seen   in 

--ionally.  in  the  m^ti"  e^~f  m"'  'T  ""^  -->" 
ylvania.  and  are  observed  to  V^     \  ^^^^sachusetts  and  Penn- 
Aprii.    According  to  M    ^rnnarthl^r"'""  ^'  '^  ^y  « 
P-  and  jnnipe,.  ^^  are  Z  ^    S'ejT™'  *^  '^'^^  °' 
possessed  of  musical  talents; 
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but  aa  the  period  of  incubation  approaches  they  graw  silent. 
Suited  to  the  sterile  climates  they  inhabit,  their  fare,  besides 
the  seeds  of  the  pine,  alpine  plants,  and  berries,  often  consists 
of  the  buds  of  the  poplar,  willow,  and  other  northern  trees  and 
shrubs ;  so  that  they  are  generally  secure  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence as  long  as  the  snowi  are  not  too  overwhelming.  The 
individuab  as  yet  seen  in  the  United  Sutes  are  wholly  young 
birds,  wl'ch,  it  seems,  naturally  seek  out  warmer  climates  than 
the  adult  and  more  hardy  individuids. 

According  to  Mr.  T.  McCulloch,  of  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  in 
very  severe  winters  flocks  of  these  birds,  driven  from  the  pine 
forests  by  famine  and  cold,  collect  about  the  bams,  and  even 
enter  the  streets  of  Pictou,  alighting  in  quest  of  food.  A  male 
bird  at  this  season,  caught  in  a  trap,  became  very  familiar,  and 
as  the  spring  approached  he  resumed  his  song  in  the  mornings, 
and  his  notes,  like  those  of  the  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  were 
exceedingly  rich  and  full.  As,  however,  the  period  for  migra- 
tion approached,  his  familiarity  disappeared,  and  the  desire  of 
liberty  seemed  to  overcome  every  other  feeling.  For  four  days 
in  succession  his  food  remained  untouched,  and  his  piteous 
wailing  excited  so  much  commiseration  that  at  length  he  was 
released.  The  Pine  Grosbeak  is  said  to  breed  in  Maine  as 
well  as  in  Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 

The  visits  of  this  handsome  bird  to  New  England  and  the  more 
southern  portions  of  Canada  are  decidedly  irregular.  During  an 
occasional  winter  the  flocks  are  large  and  numerous,  while  again 
for  several  seasons  but  a  few  stragglers  may  appear. 

Dr.  Coues  thinks  that  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  bird  is  a 
"  resident "  in  northern  New  England,  breeding  in  some  parts  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont ;  but  I  am  much  inclined 
to  question  it.  Very  possibly  a  few  pairs  may  pass  an  occasional 
summer  in  that  region,  but  I  can  find  no  evidence  of  the  birds 
having  been  seen  there  w(fh  sufficient  frequency  to  warrant  their 
l>eing  termed  residents. 

The  only  known  instances  of  this  species  having  built  in  the 
vicinity  of  northern  New  England  must  be  credited  to  New 
Brunswick  These  are  Boardman's  hypothetical  nest,  found  near 
St.  Stephen;  the  unfinished  nest  which  Banks  discovered  tiie 
parents  at  work  upon,  near  St.  John;  and  the  nest  with  three 
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young  bW.  were  icen  on  .he  ToWourRi  "^,i  '"""^  """^ 
been  unknown  u  a  .ummer  «iS„^?n  i?''"'^**'  'P"'"  »«" 
«w  ieveral  example!  iUo„r,h.p.  '?•"  Bnmawick.  Cox 
Jave  hunted  for  Si^tn  uran*"/ cSt'  '^e' «i"  ^"h'^"  T'  "'"  ' 
Wagan  to  the  MetapediL  bod.  InT.i  ^f  ''*"•  '"""  ">• 
«eing  or  heaHng  «,  m„rt  aTtni        '         September,  without 

vicin,ir:fih*^?h'^Ki  'rr"«  -» "  ">  «•» 

farther  north,  »  Tho^o^'vf  °^'' J»  *''  ^"'  "  "  """what 
M  Winnipeg  and  Portage  la  K  F^  'winter  visitor  only 
north -to  the  Yukon  and  beV^d'-  ri^T.""r  "  '^"8"  *" 
over  the  country  in  varyine  abu„da„  "J"^"  ""  '''^'"  'P^ad 
Maryland.        '  '^   *  abundance,  a.  far  south  a.  Kansas  and 

^SwJl'^.  1?e',^i''UZ"a^-  raf  ^"':^  ""^  ^-•«'  "'"  » 
tamed,  being  confiding  a^dKionatrand    I'T' *"  '""^ 

cheery,  a.  befiu  a  sSwart  felirwho  l"  *,!'""•  "  ''  '"'""g  ^ 
make,  merry  when  the  north  wild  blow^'*Buf'  "L"'''  f™"  "<» 
time  comes  he  tells  the  old  old  L^  "  "'  *'"°  ""  "P^ing- 
whisperedlove  song  swee  anH  /^^  '"  "°"  ^""'^  tone,,-* 
ness  that  m,kes  it  ptdT:?;^  pl^Jt^"'  ^^  "*  »  wUd  plaintiv,^ 


AMERICAN  CROSSBILL. 

COMMON   CROSSBILL.    RED  CROSSBILL. 

LOXU  CUKVIROSTRA  MINOR. 

ClUK.  Bill  long  and  compressed,  mandibles  curved  at  the  points, 
which  croM  or  overUp.  In  young  birds  the  bill  is  straight.  Adult  males- 
dull  red  Tanable  in  shade ;  wings  and  tail  blackish  brown.  Young  males 
jellowUh  olive.  In  changing  plumage  they  display  great  variety  of  com- 
Mnations  of  yellow,  olive,  and  red.  Females:  above,  dull  olive;  rump 
and  crown  yeUow;  wings  and  tail  as  male;  below,  grayish.  Lenith  sM 
to  6  inches.  »     v» 

tfisl.  Usnally  in  a  dense  wood,  on  a  branch  of  an  evergreen  tree  13 
to  30  (eet  from  the  ground;  made  of  twigs,  strips  of  bark,  weed-stems, 
and  roots,  lined  thickly  with  grass,  roots,  hair,  and  feathers. 

Egg'-  3-4;  psie  green  dotted,  near  larger  end,  with  brown  and  laven- 
«';  0.7s  X  0.57. 

This  more  connqon  species,  like  the  preceding,  inhabits  the 
high  northern  and  arctic  regions  of  both  continents,  where  it 
breeds,  a-  '  is  met  with  from  Greenland  to  Pennsylvania,  or 
farther  souih,  according  to  the  season  and  the  success  in 
obtaining  food  when  driven  to  malce  a  southern  descent  or 
migration.  From  September  to  April  these  birds  are  found 
inhabiting  the  extensive  pine  forests  in  the  mountainous  and 
interior  districts  of  Pennsylvania  and  other  States  to  the  north ; 
they  also  extend  their  winter  migrations  into  the  lower  parts  of 
the  State  of  Missouri.  They  have  occasionally  been  seen  in 
the  maritime  parts  of  Massachusetts,  but  are  less  common 
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-ten.  clui.'orrAS.rmr„"^r '""•'•  ^ 
WJjon,  they  ,ppe„  to  be T,  ,L?      ''^'"'"' •^^O'din*  to 

feeding  «  ,te«iayon  the  .e^d.T...''"^.  "'"'"'""  ^'«^°". 
ock  .p^ce  «  to  be  ap?«S  ,1?'  1^'  P'"  •»"  he": 
h-ve  aJ«,  a  loud,  share  and  nof  '"'""8  »'«™'-     They 

'hey  fly.  «,d  during  r  T^yZTTf  '^'  ^'""'ring  J 
'--ed  by  hunger  J  to  aJ-K'^  .h^^''"'  "1°*'  "^"-'-o 
•*"'»«  on  the  ™of,  when  Zurh^    T"!? '"  «'"'».  even 
■cending  ta  the  next  moment  toS       %'**  P*'""''  d«- 
be™  molested.     They  are  ,h  *         V     "  '^  "'ey  had  never 
-d  unsnspiciou.  a.  to^w  "  '^"^  '"Pi^^-  and  «  e^:,' 
-y  be  knocked  dow„.iS7u4"  'ZT  "  "'"  '"«  '^^ 
they  are  ob«,ved  even  to  pick  ^'the"  I  T  ""^ '''""'""'  ^'i'' 
house,  and  to  swallow  the  ITr.,^  to'a.r™."'  '""^  "^'^e 
hunger.    In  cages  they  show  Z.l     r  I  ^'^''  ""  <=«'^g»  of 
climbing  up  thTsidesKoTdrLn  ''■''"'' '''*«^^. 
one  claw  while  they  extract  tied/'^rr  ^^'"  ^''^  '» 
Louisiana,  they  al«>  do  consid.rw  %        '  *^'  «■"«  bird  in 
-h=^by  tearing  apple,  rS^e"  or  "^^^^^^^  time,  i„  the 
the  seed,  only.    They  feed  iSe  on  ,h         I  °^  «"''°8  « 
as  well  a,  the  kernels  of  ofh,7^  ''•'  '*"*'  "^tbe  alder 

S-cely  .„,  of  th^  bWs  L  e tt^lT'  't  "^'^  "'  '--' 
wthin  the  United  State,. «  tTeyreti,^  ^"k"'^'"'^  ♦»  ^^ 
favorite  piu»  fo„,t,  i„  ^  «  »d  mo«  /^.."'."".'P^^'  '°  "''i' 
;«unty  and  «,litude  thfy  JSiueThenJ'""'',^"' '''■'«  « 
Dr.  Brewer,  of  Boston,  however  „V  .  ""  °^  P«««ation. 
f~m  Coventry.  i„  Vcr^Tui^^^'^'"  '«f  °^  '"'-  "ird, 
oft™  breed  in  winter  in  more  M  '^""'^'"« 'P"'='«'' they 
January  and  February   andZ  T'"   ™""'^«'^  «  ii 

This  bird  was  noT^bse„eH  u  T^  ^  "  '^'^''• 
em  expeditions  i^V^Zlfl't  "^'""'"''  °''^'  »°«h- 
ever,  described  by  Fomer  I„  ^e  tl^'"^''-  ''  "'  how- 
«»n  after  a  severe  snow-stom  7l  %  °^  '*^''  '»""■>«  <" 
^■n  winter  visitors  were  se^Hn  j^;!^  "^T'  °^  ">«=»  "»-- 
Mount  Auburn,  in  this  vicinity  In  .^  "^"  ^"'^  "''a-  *» 
J'-     ^"'»33.  accompanied  by  the 
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White-Winged  tpeciet,  a  flock  of  the  nme  biidi  made  their 
•ppeannce  u  early  ai  the  nth  of  November  in  lome  ull 
pine-treea  in  the  lame  place  they  visited  the  last  year  in  the 
depth  of  winter.    They  are  very  busy  and  unsuspicious,  having 
very  much  the  mannen  of  Parrots  in  their  feeding.    At  some 
distance  beneath  the  trees  where  they  are  engaged,  we  can 
hear  them  forcing  open  the  scales  of  the  rigid  pine  cones  with 
a  considerable  crackling,  and  the  wings  of  the  seeds  fly  about 
m  all  directions.    Sometimes  the  little  Redpolls  also  attend  to 
snatch  a  seed  or  two  as  they  are  spread  to  the  winds.    They 
fly  somewhat  like  the  Yellow  Birds,  by  repeated  jerks  and  sink- 
ings and  risings  in  their  course,  but  proceed  more  swifUy  and 
directly  to  their  destination;  they  also  utter  a  rather  loud  and 
almost  barkmg  or  fifing  chirp,  particularly  the  females,  like 
HM  •tihip  'bh  'tshif.    Their  enemies  seem  also  to  foUow  them 
mto  this  disunt  and  unusual  retreat.    One  evening,  as  they 
were  uttering  their  quailing  chirp,  and  about  to  roost  in  the 
pmes,  we  heard  an  unusual  cry,  and  found  that  the  alarm  was 
Justly  occasioned  by  the  insidious  and  daring  attack  of  a  bold 
Butcher  Bird  (Laniu,  boreaUs),  who  had  taken  advantage  of 
their  bewildered  confusion  at  the  moment  of  retiring  to  repose 
Besides  their  caU  and  ordinary  pUints,  we  hear,  as  I  have 
thought,  now  and  then,  in  the  warmer  part  of  the  day,  a  rather 
agreeable,  but  somewhat  monotonous,  song.     We  found  these 
birds,  as  weU  as  the  Redpolls,  very  fat  and  plump;  and  they 
devour  a  great  quantity  of  pine-seeds,  with  which  the  cesopha- 
gus  .s  perpetually  g<»ged  as  fidl  as  in  the  gluttonous  and  tune- 
less Cedar  Birds  {BombyciUa). 

^e  Red  Crossbill  is  still  known  to  be  chiefly  a  winter  visitor  to 
New  England  and  the  Middle  Slates,  though  every  summer  a 

o"  *."™^'  fT  ^.."l'  ""'  '"  ""  ""'«  northe™^di.tn"?an 
on  the  create  of  the  Alleghanies  south  to  Georgia.  In  April,  ,8,s., 
Mr.  G.  S.  M.  ler,  Jr.,  found  a  flock  on  Cape  Cod,  and  upon  di-' 
secting  several,  he  discovered  evidence  that  they  were  nesting 

In  northern  Maine  and  New  Brunswick  numbers  have  been  seen 
during  the  summer  months;  but  even  in  these  regions  the  bird  is 
chiefly  a  wmter  visitor,  and  at  that  season  it  ranges  to  the  Southern 


WHITB-WWCED  CKOSSBILL. 

WHITE-WINGED  CROSSBILL. 
Loxu  uvconutA. 
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^"^  t"  •"''.  ..r..I«d  wl,h  brown     Kern's.'  "."!:  ^'  "»  "••  "in;" 

at  irregul^  intervals  on  the  a"  !°""""'  ""'y-  "hence, 
.he  Northen,  and  M  dd,e  JuteT'oT  °"^f' "'  "  ""-'  '" 
this  curious  family,  seek,  ou,  ih^  """!'  "'""  ">'  "^^  "f 
forests.  It,  visit"'  to  .hi,  Ite  m'  ""u  "^^'^-k-spruce 
™««lar.  About  two  ye^  a^  i^*''""'^'""""]  ■«  ve^r 
flock,  we«  seen  nLTw^^  r*""""'  '''"''hed 
towns  in  the  vicinity^f  thTt'^  "^  '^"  neighboring 
--  caught,  killed, 'and  Ze^T\t '"''''  «""  "-^ 
almost  entirely  simi^  to  th^^of  I         '"'j  °'  *"  '"«'  "" 

-«  "  said  to  be  melwrd^IgiXS'-''"'^'''-    ^" 
becomes  gentle  and  familiar.        ^"'''''  "«^  '°  captivity  it 
According  to  Mr   Hut  h' 

i«  March,  and  in  May  buS'a"ne,for  '"""'^  """^'°»  ^^^ 
ets,  fixed  generally  about  h^f  LT  °'^'  """^'  ""d  feath- 
'"'i.e  eggs  marked  ^"XZ^V  "tT"'  ^^^  '"^'  ^ 
the  end  of  June.     It  remain,  fn  f?^  '  ''°"°8  "X  about 

November,  after  whiLhTret  '  ""'  r"*^ ''"  '^e  close  of 
Wlson-s  bird  was  obUh>  d  n  th  'r^«^  '°  '^^  ^'"'';  and 
of  .he  Pokono  (Pennsylvania)  n^:  °'  f"^"  °^  '■°«« 
»  that  it  may  be  poJbirtir  ""'  "°'«''  °^  September, 
situation.        "       '^'"''''  ""'  »■"«  fe"  pairs  breed  in  this 
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This  species,  according  to  Richardson,  inhabiu  the  dense 
white  spruce  forests  of  the  for  countries,  feeding  principaUy  on 
tlie  seeds  of  the  cones.  It  ranges  through  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  contment,  and  probably  up  to  the  68th  paraUel,  where 
the  forests  terminate.  It  is  usually  seen  in  the  upper  branches 
of  trees,  and  when  wounded  still  clings  so  fast  as  to  remain 
suspended  after  death.  In  September,  coUecting  in  small 
flocks,  they  fly  from  tree  to  tree  in  a  restless  manner  and  make 
a  chattering  noise ;  and  in  the  depth  of  winter  they  retire  from 
the  coast  to  seek  shelter  in  the  thick  woods  of  the  interior. 

This  interesting  bird  must  still  be  written  "irregular"  in  its  oc 
currence  in  Massachusetts,  though  usually  more  or  less  abundant 
in  winter  down  to  the  40th  parallel,  and  occasionally  raneinir  as  far 
south  as  Virginia.  6    5  «•  lar 

It  is  partially  sedentary  in  northern  New  England  and  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  of  Caaada,  though  much  more  abundant  in  winter 
than  dunng  the  warm  weather.  Mr.  Mcllwraith  considers  the  bird 
awintervuntor  only  to  southern  Ontario,  and  Mr.  Thompson  makes 
a  similar  report  for  Manitoba  though  he  thinks  it  may  breed  there 
The  nest  is  bu.lt  in  January  and  February, -I  have  known  of 
numerous  nests  being  discovered  in    Ne7' Brunswick  in  Zs 

-u    'IT  f  "^  "  '*  P™"^"'  *»«  •'0*''  young  »nd  old  retire  farther 
northward  after  the  young  birds  are  able  to  fly 

The  flight  of  the  Crossbills  is  undulating,  like  the  flieht  of  the 
Amencan  Goldfinch,  and  their  songs  are  Lilar     They  4  on 

thefa-  sweet  voices  come  through  the  quiet  air  with  pleasing  effect 


WHITE-BREASTED   NUTHATCH. 

SlTTA   CAROUNENSB. 
ta,I-cover.,  reddbh  brown.    Bill  lo„ra„7     '.'  '*"""'•  »>■■■'«;  ""d" 

".ad.  of  l„,e,,  gr,„,  feather,  ^"ta?"     ^  ''°«'P«ker'.  n«it  i.  »ed, 

Bay  and  Oregon'to  thetbLi  of  iTxT'  '"""  .''"«'»° 
".ore  common  and  familiar  at  Te  apn„  '  h  nf  '^'^f  ""*  ""''' 
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Ill 


parties,  they  cautioiuly  glean  a  transient  means  of  subsistence 
^d  wander  from  pUce  to  place  a.  tlie  supply  diminishes.    At 
the  welcome  return,  however,  of  the  month  of  April,  with  the 
revival  and  renewal  of  its  insect  fare  the  Nuthatch  becomes 
more  domestic;  and  retiring  into  the  forest  with  its  mate,  it 
prepares  for  its  progeny  in  some  hollow  tree,  or  even  in  a  rail 
of  the  neighboring  fence. "  The  male  is  now  assiduously  atten- 
tive to  his  sitting  mate,  supplying  her  regularly  with  food ;  on 
which  occasion  he  affectionately  caUs  her  from  the  mouth  of 
her  dark  and  voluntary  prison,  where  sometimes,   in  mere 
sociability,  he  attempts  in  his  rude  way  to  soothe  her  with  his 
compUisant  chatter.    He  is  too  affectionate  to  ramble  fiom 
this  favorite  spot,  where  he  not  only  accompanies  his  consort 
but,  sentinel-like,  watches  and  informs  her  of  every  threaten- 
ing danger.    When  the  pair  are  feeding  on  the  trunk  of  the 
same  tree,  or  near  to  each  other  in  the  same  wood,  the  faithful 
male  is  heard  perpetually  calling  upon  his  companion  at  short 
intervals  as  he  circumambuUtes  the  trunk.     His  approach  is 
amiounced  usually  at   a  distance   by  his  nasal  iani  kank 
frequently  repeated,  as  in  spiral  circles  round  the  trunk  of 
some  tree  he  probes,  searches,  and  shells  off  the  bark  in  quest 
of  his  lurking  prey  of  spiders,  ants,  insects,  and  their  Uirvse  in 
general.     So  tight  and  secure  is  his  hold  that  he  is  known  to 
roost  indifferently  with  his  head  up  or  down  from  the  tree  ■ 
and  when  wounded,  while  any  spark  of  life  remains,  his  con- 
vulsive  and  instinctive   grasp  is  still   firmly  and  obstmately 
maintamed.     Sometimes,  with  a  sort  of  complaisant  curiosity, 
one  of  the  birds,  when  there  is  a  pair,  will  silenUy  descend 
nearly  to  the  foot  of  the  tree,  where  the  spectator  happens  to 
stand,  stopping,  head  downwards,  and  stretching  out  his  neck, 
as  it  were,  to  reconnoitre  your  appearance  and  motives ;  and' 
after  an  interval  of  sUence,  wheeling  round,  he  agam  ascends 
to  his  usual  station,  trumpeting  his  notes  as  before.   He  seldom 
whoUy  quits  the  forest,  but  when  baffled  bv  the  shppeiy  sleet 
which  denies  him  a  foothold,  he  is  sometimes  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  approaching  the   bamyaid   and   stables,   or  the 
precincts  of  the  dwellmg,  where,  occasionally  mixing  among 


RED-BREASTED  NUTHATCH. 


the  common  fo-vls  enfer,n»  .u    u 

«fte„.  he  seems' rK;^;r"''"»''''^-«-d 

subsistence.  °°  ""'"^  untried  to  secure  a 

the  Ma„t.„e  Province,  it  uTn5/a"^:^^t:  Sr'.  ""'"*"  '"«^- 
RED-BREASTED  NUTHATCH. 

Sm-A  CANADENSIS, 
outer  tail.fea.h.,,  black  wfth^-         *"■'"*'"■- "i'h  "hymarUn^ 

"d  1.J.C ,  0.60  X  aja     ^'  "^^  "''•  »"  'Wckly  .pott«,  with  brown 

The  habits  of  thes*  .—ii      i .  , 
P-edi.«,  they  ?a^,  ^Z,''':^^^,   '^^  -ilar  to  the 
feeding  much  on  the  oily  3  0,^^''"^"°°  ^^  P^e  forests, 
•"^n  solitudes  they  a^e  Sst  ce^  '''"^"""-     ^"  *«« 
employment.  associatin<r  i„  ^  '°  "^  found  in  busy 

waller  Wooij^^;«;j-^-th  the  Chickadees  J^l 
noisy  poup.  skipping'^™''  ,^™"°8  "^  J"ngry.  active,  and 
P^bing  and  «tthng'the  dS  J^jJ;,'^^  Petulant  chatter, 
every  posture  for  their  scanj  f^  S  .•t'^'>  ^"^  '» 
t-rs,  proceed  through  the  foreTt  Z^'.  ^  '  ^^'^  "^  ''"'^^  °f  Tar- 
of  the  continent  to  the  '^1™!  ""?'':  °"«"™«>e  whole 
north  in  the  same  manner  Ju^thf^  °'  '^'  ''°^^''  "^^S 

The  notes  of  thi,  JZ  ■       }     ^''^^  "^  the  sprine 
harper  than  th  s^'^f  re":^°7>"hatch,  though  S.  are 

and  sounding  ahno^t  1  Le  a  S'tT'""''?  ''"■^  ''^  '^ 
also  quicker.  They  cling  to^e  hl-T"'.  ^'^  '"°''°'«  «« 
commonly  with  the  head  doL.^  °^  ^^  *««  «nd  K>ost 
whole  thb..  ^  downwards,  in  the  manner  of  thrir 

VOL.  I.  _  jj 
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Thia  species  hu  a  more  extended  range  than  caroliiumis,  being 
found  farther  west  and  farther  north.  It  breeds  from  northern 
New  England  and  Manitoba  northward  and  southward  along  the 
Alleghanies.  In  winter  it  ranges  from  New  Brunswick  to  the  Gulf 
SUtes. 


BROWN-HEADED    NUTHATCH. 

SriTA  FUSUXA. 

Cha«.  Above,  ashy  blue;  top  of  head  and  necV  brown;  white  spot 
on  b»cl(  of  necic;  wings  blaclc  and  bluish;  middle  tail-feathers  like  baclt, 
others  blaclc  tipped  with  bluish ;  beneath,  dull  brownish  white  tinged 
with  pale  ash  behind;  throat  white.  Bill  long,  slender,  and  acute. 
Length  4  to  ^)i  inches. 

/fat.  In  open  woodland;  an  excavation  In  a  dead  stump,  lined  with 
grass,  leaves,  and  feathers. 

Eggi.  4-6;  white,  thickly  marked  with  fine  spots  of  reddish  brown  and 
pale  lilac ;  o.6o  X  a5a 

This  small  species  is  seldom  seen  to  the  north  of  the  State 
of  Virginia.  In  the  Southern  States  it  is  rather  common,  and 
is  also  met  with  in  the  island  of  Jamaica.  Uke  the  last,  which 
it  resembles  in  manners,  it  is  very  fond  of  pine-trees,  and 
utters  a  similar  note,  but  more  shrill  and  chirping.  Its  food, 
besides  the  seeds  of  the  pine,  is  usually  the  insects  which  infest 
the  forest  trees.  In  winter  families  of  this  species  of  8  or  10 
individuals  may  be  seen  busily  hunting  in  company,  and  keep- 
ing up  a  perpetual  and  monotonous  screeping.  .  It  is  less 
suspicious  than  most  other  sylvan  birds,  sometimes  descending 
down  the  trunk  of  a  tree  watching  the  motions  of  the  by- 
stander ;  and  if  the  intrusion  happens  to  be  near  the  nest,  or 
while  engaged  in  digging  it  out,  the  little  harmless  mechanic 
utters  a  sort  of  complaining  note,  and  very  unwillingly  relin- 
quishes his  employment,  which  is  instantly  renewed  on  the 
removal  of  the  observer. 

This  species  is  restricted  to  the  Southern  and  Gulf  States,  rarely 
wandering  north  of  Virginia  and  Maryland ;  but  examples  have 
been  taken  in  New  York,  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Michigan. 


BROWN  CREEPER. 
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BROWN  CREEPER. 

'^fg'-    4-S ;  white  or  creamv i. 

on  the  approach  of  'J^Z  ^oZT  "^^  """■""'  •>« 
sm.Uarhabiu  such  as  the  s^^  w.^"  J""*^  """^derer.  of 
"  »^es  its  appea^ee  onTe  w2h  ^  '^'^  ^^^^-^^ 
particularly  amouR  the  nin,  7  ^  ''"'*'  "'^  ">«  village 

familiar  enough  toy;?;::^^-';"f  T^^^'y  ^^ 
country,  however,  the  swc^"*     1  °  ""^  °"=^^-     !»  this 

Suar^"---"-srxs 

p^o^Vei^l^u  ^"r„t:r?u."  ™'^^.^-  --«">  - 

of  the  bark  for  insects  «d  S^l'^"^""?  ^«  <=«vices 
"P-vards  or  downwards  in  stm^I^o?*^'.  P"^««<^i°8  'eisurely 
t»P  of  the  tree,  dodging  dexSl  ^^^^  ""'"  '"'^"^  'he 
the  observer,  and  oS/resS  S  '  °^^^'  '^'^  ^^ 

of  solitude  and  safety  ZTe  i  '  ""'T"""  "^hen  assured 
i-tervals  a  sharp,  qufcfc  r«her  1,  ""'"°^'"'  '*  "««"  «  ""-ort 
".ay  be  discov^4"SX?"^^  -8  °°te,  by  which  it,  resort 
eye  to  perceive  it  if  of  thl  ^"^^^^^  '™e  and  a  good 
Though  it  lives  Chi  ;  on  i^^^  ,""'='"  °'  ^  '^  Re- 
collects the  seeds  of  L  oi^  ftV  f  °'  ''"=°"^'°e  '°  Wilson, 
of. the  vem>in  which  prro/rtr'v"',^ '^  P"''-'"'^  fo-'d 

-forests  w.chitU.°ri;°::et^itw;st:L^ 


ill 


ill' 
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States  about  the  middle  of  April,  it  commencet  the  nest  in  the 
hollow  tnink  or  bianch  of  a  tree  which  ha*  been  exposed  to 
decay  by  injury  or  accident.  Here  in  the  accidental  cavities 
or  deserted  holes  of  the  squirrel  or  Woodpecker  the  Creeper 
deposits  her  eggs.  The  young  creep  about  with  great  caution 
previous  to  taking  to  their  wings. 

The  Brown  Creeper  is  a  common  bhd  in  New  En^and,  though 
in  the  southern  portions  it  occurs  In  the  winter  only,  its  breeding 
area  extending  from  Maine  and  Minnesota  northwsird.  In  winter 
it  ranges  as  far  southward  as  the  Gulf  States.  It  is  common  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  but  less  abundant  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
An  interesting  account  of  the  breeding  habits  of  this  bird,  written 
by  Mr.  William  Brewster,  appeared  in  the  Nuttall  Bulletin  for 
July,  1879- 

Mr.  Brewster  credits  the  Creeper  with  a  tender  song,  which 
falls  upon  the  ear  "  like  the  soft  sigh  of  the  wind  among  the  pine 
boughs."  

BAHAMA  HONEY  CREEPER. 

CCEREBA   BAHAMEN5IS. 

CiiAK.  Above,  dark  browns  rump  yellow;  stripe  over  eyes  and  en. 
der  parts  dull  white ;  breast  and  edge  of  wing  pals  yellow ;  tail  broadly 
tipped  with  white.    Length  4^  inches. 

Nat.  In  a  low  tree  or  bush ;  a  large,  pensile,  dome-shaped  structure, 
the  entrance  at  the  side ;  made  of  weed-items  and  grass,  and  lined  wiili 
plant  down, 

Ej^.  2-4;  white,  tinged  with  green  and  speckled  with  mfonsi  065 
X0,5a 

The  home  of  this  species  is  on  the  Bahamas,  but  a  straggler 
has  been  found  on  the  coast  of  Florida.  Mr.  Gosse  in  his  "  Birds 
of  Jamaica  "  gives  an  interesting  account  of  this  bird's  habits.  He 
describes  it  as  obtaining  its  food  In  much  the  same  manner  as 
Humming  Birds,  — by  probing  the  flowers;  but  instead  of  hover- 
ing !n  front  of  a  flower,  the  Creeper  alights  on  the  tree.  .  When 
examining  a  flower  for  the  insects  which  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cup,  the  bird  throws  its  body  into  a  variety  of  positions,  sometimes 
with  the  back  downward,  the  better  to  reach  the  interior  of  a 
blossom  with  its  curved  bill  and  peculiar  tongue.  The  bird  is 
unsuspecting  and  familiar,  and  freely  resorts  to  the  blossoming 
shiubs  of  a  garden. 


BLACK  AND  WHITE  WARBLER. 

BLACK  AND  WHITE  CREEPER. 

Mniotilta  varu. 

young  without,  ripMonXthro,!*"^"  u '"  '""''•     ''«■»»'«  "^ 

iV«/.    In  open  wo<rfUnd  «/      .         '^''  *'*  '"  ''^  '"'=''"■ 
..-mp,  o,  .,  ty^^':'^.Z^ZTiJ'r^  "'••■■'  '"•  "'  »  "«  " 
"f  gr™.  moM.  and  .hreds  of^k  T„h  ""=''' »°!"««">«  '"  »  hole ,  nude 
vegetable  down.  ^'^  ""''  ''"«•  •"">  graw,  hair,  root.,  and 

ceffa/^'"  '"""'  *'■"'•  ""-cWy  .potted  with  pale  ,eddi,h  brown, 

States    and  r,ml!.w        •  "  ""'''  Parts  of  the  United 

vania  about  the^nH  wJl^     1     f      ''"'"y'  ^'*''  ''«°"'y'- 

countries  tiU  the  b^Jnt|^f'bctoW  Z  T  ^''^  ""  ""'" 
»«them  limit,  of  thf?rnio*„  a  m^n^tle"!  Ihrr^d  °"  *' 
aODear  to  h.  »..  l     »        ,       """*  'a'^'>  so  that  it  does  not 

anTproUbtv  ""^  '"^  ^  *'  ^°"""«cement  of  frost 

winter  beyond  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Union. 
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Like  the  Creepen  ud  Nuthatches  theie  biidt  ue  leldom 
•een  to  perch  upon  the  bruche*  of  treei,  but  creep  ipiral  y 
wound  the  trunk  «d  Urger  bough,  up  «.d  down,  in  q«e.t  of 
insecu  which  alight  upon  or  hide  within  the  crevicei  of  the 
bark.     In  tha  employment  they  diq)lay  all  the  dexterity  of  the 
more  regular  climbers    For  thii  purpo.e  the  hind  toe  ii  rather 
.tout,  and  extends  backward  lo  a«  to  balance  with  the  anterior 
part  of  the  foot,  and  aUow  a  motion  like  that  of  the  Creepers 
from  which  genus  they  are  at  the  ume  time  wholly  distinct     ' 
At  the  period  of  breeding,  the  male  scrapes  out  a  little 
monotonous  ditty  in  recognition  of  his  mate,  resembling  «>me. 
what  the  sylUbles  *  Uhe  Uh,  tsk,  UK  IsM,  proceeding  from 
high  to  low  in  a  tolerably  strong  and  shrill,  but  somewhat 
filmg  tone     As  the  season  of  incubation  advances,  this  note 
however,  becomes  ,more  meUow  and  warbling,  and  though 
feeble,  »  very  pleasmg,  bearing  at  this  time  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Redstart  {Setophaga  ruliaUa).    This  song  is  like 
the  ascending  caU  of  •twa  'twee  'twee  'twee  'tweet     kx  the 
romantic  esute  of  the  Cold  ^ring  place  in  Roxbury  the  pro- 
prietor, Mr.  Newman,  pointed  out  to  me  the  nest  of  this  bird 
which  on  the  S7th  of  June  contained  four  young  about  a  week 
old.    Other  birds  of  this  species  I  had  seen  fledged  this  year 
about  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  and  as  Wilson  remarks  the 
flight  of  the  young  in  July,  we  may  suppose  that  they  raise  two 
bnxxfa  m  the  season.    The  nest  was  niched  in  the  shelving  of 
a  rock  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  was  externally  com- 
posed  of  coarse  strips  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  hemlock-trees 
which  overshadowed  the  situation.  With  these  were  mixed  soft' 
dissected  old  leaves  and  a  few  stalks  of  dead  grass ;  the  lining 
TOs  made  of  a  thin  layer  of  bUck  hair.    According  to  Audu 
Don,  these  birds  nest  in  Louisiana  in  some  smaU  hole  in  a  tree 
and  employ  dry  moss  and  a  lining  of  downy  substances.    The 
p^  fed  the  young  before  us  with  aflTectionate  attention,  and 
did  not  seem  more  uneasy  at  our  presence  than  the  common 
and  femiliar  summer  YeUow  Bird.    They  crept  about  the  trunks 
of  the  neighboring  trees,  often  head  downwards,  like  the  Sittas, 
and  earned  large  smooth  caterpillars  to  their  young.    This  is, 


PURPLE  MARTIN. 

in  t  ^^' 

«nd  wliMc  ""''«•«'"»  "d  <'«'>«'d>.  «  weU  «  wood. 

brced/from  thrSo)!l^he!;  Sut«to'?^«\f'^'"  '"  """"''  ""««. 
in  «.uthern  New  England "nj  faf^^^ln-P^n.  '"abundant 
Prevlncc  *     "•  """  '»"'y  common  in  ,he  M»rilim« 

«dered  that  there  were  tw^peciejot  of  K^'lf'u'"-  '^""»"  ^°* 
but  .  ha.  not  been  con-ide^^ ':,  i°^L' h  ''i?'  "*'""'  *"■"""' 
ual."  suggest.  ,e  name  Af.  varialot^,  ^^*^' '"  ■•'»  "  "»"■ 
'■Ppi  valley  and  Middle  American  «/^  ''u.\'"PP°'«'  "'»!»- 
.omewhat  .mailer  than  true"a„t  b"  L  .h''^.  \  """"*'  " 
h.nd  ln.ufficient  to  warrant  a  OMm v.  S  .  !  ^'"''"  ""  "»«"<al  at 
mliiction  of  thU  much  "  hl^Kg'..""'"""' •»  "«  "e  »»ved  the 


PURPLE  MARTIN. 
Pkocne  subb. 

br.^.^i„'f''v.^r.:id  tt"b''  -"""'kI'"''  •<-«•  "d  u..  with 

Ltngth  7«  Inche..  "  ^""""^ '  ^"^""  »bove,  and  beneath  gr.yhlL 

-.£S  tr:^'^r;.-:^.t-H^^^^^^^  o,  a  hou«;  .ometime.  in  . 
Ab"-    ♦-«;  white  and  glo«yj  0.95  x  0.75 

welcome  me«enge"  of  .S     a        /'"l  ""^  '^"'"  "^  "-i. 

before  the  middH^MaJ^h  td  ^n        '  °'"°' ''  "  '■^'  »« 
in  the  vicinity  of  Ph  lad^K  "Pf'^enUtives  do  not  arrive 

'o».  and  penetrate  even  to  the  .^7         ""^  """''^  "^^^  ' 
where  they  arrive  in  mTv  TJ\         ''^°"'  °^  "•"J'""  Bay, 

orthe  .j»  n,o„rth^7ar.:r  thetr  ;fr '  ^r '°'' 

'he  migrations  of  these  bird,  I„  ,     °^  Pennsylvania. 

they  were  seen  by  Mr  SwaSn         "^"'"''^''ly  extensive,  as 

oy  Mr.  bwamson  m  great  numbers  around  Per- 
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lufflbuco.  Mr.  Towmend  met  with  them  on  the  Rocky  Moun- 
ttim,  ud  Audubon  obierved  them  breeding  in  Te»ai.  In 
Ongon  we  found  them  netting  in  the  knot-holet  of  the  oaks, 
•nd  they  did  not  appear  to  court  the  wciety  of  man,  ai  we 
•eldom  law  them  near  the  fort.  In  their  haste  to  return  to 
their  natal  climes,  they  sometimes  expose  themselves  to  fatal 
accidenu  ftom  changeable  and  unfavorable  weather.  In  the 
maritime  paru  of  Massachusetu,  and  probably  throughout  the 
Sute,  a  few  years  ago  after  a  rainy  midsummer,  many  were 
found  dead  in  their  boxes,  and  they  have  since  been  far  less 
numerous  than  formerly. 

ThU  beautiful  species,  like  many  others  of  the  family,  seeks 
out  the  dwellings  of  man,  associating  itself  equally  with  the 
master  and  the  slave,  the  colonist  and  the  aboriginal.  To  the 
Martin  it  is  indifTeient  whether  iu  mansion  be  carved  and 
painted,  or  humbled  into  the  hospitable  shell  of  the  calabash 
or  gourd.  Secure  of  an  asylum  for  its  mate  and  young,  while 
under  the  protection  of  roan  it  twitters  forth  iu  gratitude,  and 
is  everywhere  welcomed  to  a  home.  So  eager  is  it  to  claim 
this  kind  of  protection  that  sometimes  it  ventures  hostilities 
with  the  Bluebirds  and  domestic  Pigeons,  who  are  often  forced 
to  abandon  their  hereditary  claims.  Satisfied  with  the  recep- 
tion and  success,  like  so  many  contented  and  faithful  domes- 
tics, it  returns  year  after  year  to  the  same  station.  The 
services  of  the  Martin  in  driving  away  Hawks  and  Crows  from 
the  premises  he  claims,  are  also  important  inducements  for 
favor;  he  has  even  the  courage  to  attack  the  redoubtable 
Kingbird,  when  its  visits  are  too  familiar  near  the  nest. 

At  the  approaching  dawn  the  merry  Martin  begins  a  lively 
twitter,  which,  continumg  for  half  a  minute,  subsides  until  the 
twilight  u  fairly  broken.  To  this  prelude  succeeds  an  ani- 
mated and  incessant  musical  chattering,  sufficient,  near  the 
dwelling,  to  awaken  the  soundest  sleeper.  His  early  vigils  are 
scarcely  exceeded  by  the  domestic  Cock;  the  industrious 
farmer  hears  the  pleasing  call  to  labor,  and  assocUtes  with  this 
favorite  bird  the  idea  of  an  economical,  cheerful,  and  useful 
guest. 


FURPLE  MARTIN. 

of  "mall  greeToTd™  lea«r  «ZJT    ^  **  "^^  "^ 
Several  pair.  Z  d!dl  ll  J         T  """"^  *»  "«  "«>». 

«a.k  of  incubation;  and  hi.;    . ;,  ^l.tlef^  "  "" 
a  peculiar  and  wpreiriw     n.,      ,■!!  **  *PI»«n«ly 

Tl>e  food  of  tlie  Marir  i>    s.i  i"',*,    i 
"  -".p..  bee.,  large  >.■  .ic.'  T]  t   h       '' '  "^^  '""^'^ 

allthe.wiftne».ea.,    ^na  grJ Tt^   ,     '       f 'f"  P<«e«e, 
he  glide,  along,  a,  i,  *„e   J  -"•     ^'  ">«  Swift, 

-en  pacing  ti^^g,  ^,  „:;--'  j;;:-'''"-    ^ometoe.  he  i. 
Km  with  the  „pidi,y  of  „,o„  ■       '    „;u''"''j"«  «*«  P»»«n- 
the  clouds  at  a  dLy  heigh  Vk  T:  '  1'"  ^  '^^  """ng 
Th.  P     .    .       '     *"""^^  "'""'="'"'«  "l"""!  ethereal. 

It  i.  rather  rare  near  Cb^  1;^  ^^ '~='"° '•»  *'»ribution. 
throughout  Ontario.  ObU^T^'  l„  «,?".""'"  "  """"e*"  »»<1 
abundant  there,  and  It  I.  «S7!"  Winnipeg  consider  the  bird 
»»aey.  It  bre;u  from  th.  G.S  S^fA""^.  *"  ""  S»katch.wa„ 
South  America.  ""  ^'""  """bward,  and  winter,  in 

proffered  hospitality  of^S^vS^":h""''''*l!•  """y- «'« 
homes,  though  an  occasional  coterie  m«^,  "T''''  '^«'»  *'«b 
Pnn.itive  manner  of  their  rcestL'  '"""*  ""«"«  '"  «he 
natural  cavities  of  trees  or  nT«Wcer;f~^r"*  """  ""»*'»  « 
of  their  race  before  the  Europe^?!^^^."  '"  'he  custom 
habits.  'Europeans  led  them  into  more  Sybaritic 

«s,lT;flouI'hern  Sa*"™  ^'''"^ ^""-'"')  iaasummer 


BARN  SWALLOW. 

Cheudon  erythrogastoa. 

Chak.  Upper  parts  steel  blue  j  forehead,  throat,  and  breast  rkh 
chestnut ;  belly  paler ;  tail  deeply  forked,  —  outer  feathers  several  inches 
longer  than  the  inner.    Length  ^yi  to  j)i  inches. 

Msl.  Attached  to  a  rafter  of  a  barn  or  the  side  of  a  cave;  cu|i 
shaped  i  made  of  pellets  of  mud  bound  with  ijrass,  and  lined  with  grass 
and  feathers. 

^iSf'-  3-6;  white,  variously  marked  with  dark  brown,  reddish  brown, 
or  purplish  brown  and  lilac ;  0.75  X  0.55. 

The  Bam  Swallows  arrive  in  Florida  and  the  maritime  parts 
of  Georgia  about  the  middle  of  March,  but  are  not  seen  in  the 
Middle  States  before  the  last  of  that  month  or  the  beginning 


BARN  SWALLOW. 

^'e^£-«?;iftS:t™  "jf"'-^^    ^  the  «„«J!! 

Particularly  those  «  the  £,Z.     T'  '^"''  '"^Wt  caves. 
Massachusetts  about  the  iS^  nf  ^  "^'"-    ^'^  «««  /it,m 
-  «.e  sa„e  „o„th  «d  ^(^  „tf  "■"'' -«>  -«  obse^ed 
suU  of  Florida  on  their  wav  i«  ?       ^''"'«  "^'^  the  penin- 
P-bably  pas,  .a,  winter    VLv^'"'  ^'"'™=''  '^'>'-  they 
tlHs  minity  even  on  the  it,h  of  LT°  "  ""8»""8  P"''  in 
-l»ch  they  move,  and  the^ii^'r'^J- .  '^'  ^^'^^^  ^^ 
cmmmstances  which  wou^d  ST1°'  "^'^  '»»«=«  6re,  a« 
&vomble  climates.    AcciS  1''"'^  '™''"'°''  to  more 
which  occasionally  and  t^s^^tlvl      T"^''^'"''  '""^  those 
"»"«  Birf.  have  undoubteSy  haoJ^"/'^'=  '^"'^  the  Hum- 
Pn'vmg  anything  against  A.  ^^^t  '°  ^^'^'°-^-  without 
spec.es.  which  as  long  back  as  t^!^  ""gfti'g  instinct  of  the 
generally  observed.  '^'  '^^  °f  Anacreon  has  been 

ofpeUetsof  mud  temp^^^rr  k"^*"""'"* '''^"  «  «''<le 
adhesive  oy  the  glutino^Tl^of  1  hL^''  ^^'«^'"=''  "<>« 
bed  of  fine  hay.  and  the  Sgil  mad      / .''"'"  '*  '"''^  " 
feathers.     They  have  usuaUy  twf  bL^    '  °[  '°°^^'y  "^ged 
ast  leave  the  nest  about  th7  fet  t^'  "','^'  '^'^»'  '^d  the 
th.r^  nests  may  sometimes  be  ^n?„\>r  '^"^''-    "^'"y  or 
or  throe  in  a  cluster,  where  e^l^^?!  •'T  ^  "^^  ^ 
*e  most  perfect  harmony.  ^enT       "  '""''  """^"t'""  in 
parents,  by  their  actions  and  ^"*;^"'«  ."e  Hedged,  the 
the  nest,  to  exereise  their  winl^^^;?^'  T"""  ""'^  "«  of 
">  row,  amid  the  timbers  of  th^*^,"  ^^'  "^""^  they  sit 
gether  in  cool  or  nuny  weath/,  tl        '  ^  '""^"^''^  -^Jo^^rto- 
'hey  venture  out  with'thl'^i'Ta^H'^  """"'•    ^'  '-«th 
exe«:.se,  may  now  be  seen  o^S  Tofh  "°'^'^'"''  °'  '=''^-«-°t 
«>n|e  pond  or  creek  conveniTnrto  '^K      /'  °'  «=°<=«=-'aiis,  near 
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and  light  are  all  their  motions  that  the  atmospkcie  alone 
seems  to  be  their  favorite  element.  In  the  latter  end  of 
summer,  parties  of  these  social  birds  may  be  often  seen  by  the 
sides  of  dusty  roads,  in  which  they  seem  pleased  to  bask. 

About  the  middle  of  August  they  leave  the  bams,  and  begin 
to  prepare  for  their  departure,  assembling  in  great  numbers  on 
the  roofs,  still  twittering  with  great  cheerfiilness.  Their  song 
is  very  sprightly,  and  sometimes  a  good  while  continued.  Some 
of  these  sounds  seem  Uke  'tk  'fU  'fletalit,  uttered  with  rapid- 
ity and  great  animation.  A  while  before  their  departure,  they 
are  observed  skimming  abng  the  rivers  and  ponds  after  insects 
in  great  numbers,  till  the  approach  of  sunset,  when  they  assem- 
ble to  roost  in  the  reeds. 

The  Bam  Swallow  js  a  common  bird  throughout  this  Eastern 
Province,  and  northward  to  Greenland  and  Alaska. 
It  winters  in  the  West  Indies  and  south  to  Brazil. 


CUFF  SWALLOW. 

EAVE  SWALIOW. 
Petrocheudok  LUNIFRONS. 

Char.  Above,  dark  steel  blue  ;  forehead  dull  white ;  wings  and  tail 
brownish  black ;  rump  rufous ;  chin,  throat,  and  collar  around  neck  dee|i 
chestnut ;  patch  of  blue  black  on  breast ;  remaining  under-parts  pale 
gray  tinged  with  rufous.    Length  about  5X  inches. 

Nest.  Fastened  to  the  side  of  a  cliS  or  the  eave  of  a  building ;  made 
of  pellets  of  mud  and  lined  with  grass  and  feathers.  Usually  gourd- 
shaped,  the  entrance  at  the  mouth  of  the  gourd,  —  sometimes  open  on 
top. 

^gg'-  4-* ;  white,  variously  marked  with  shades  of  brown  and  purple ; 
o&)  X  0.55. 

The  Cliff  Swallows  have  but  recently  come  to  the  notice  of 
naturalists.  Their  summer  residence  in  the  temperate  parts 
of  America  is  singularly  scattered.  They  have  long  occupied 
the  regions  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  extending  to  the  banks  of 
the  Columbia,  and  the  cliffs  of,  the  Missouri,  and  are  probably 
to  be  found  on   other  large  Western  rivers.     According  to 
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fochardwn  they  a«  extremely  abundant  in  the  for  countries 
In  ■S.S^eywere  observed  for  the  first  time  at  Hende^n 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  at  Newport  in  Kentucky  In 
18.7  they  made  the«  appearance  at  WhitehaU.  near  Uke 
Ch«npUm.  m  the  westem  part  of  the  State  of  New  Y^k  In 
he«  places  their  increase  seems  to  have  kept  jlce  ,Sh  il 
time  smce  their  arrival,  augmenting  their  neste  Tm  ^1 
clus  er  to  several  hundreds  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  yeai 
V.ea  lot  owed  one  a.  sea  ofl^  Nova  Scotia,  and  ^ey  haveta 
fac  .  long  been  commonly  known  in  that  Wovince.  InTs'iS 
as  I  leam  from  J.  W.  Boott,  Esq.,  they  began  to  bu  Id  «  Sli 

S'  TS::  ^  °'  ^'^''^  *^°"°^-  of  New  Ham; 
rl:J^  the   summer  of  1830  a  few  nests  were  seen  by 

of  one  at  Gardmer  m  ine  same  State.  The  hibernal  retreat  of 
these  birds  would  appear  .0  be  in  the  West  Indies  ^ey 
we„  seen  m  Porto  Rico  by  Vieillot,  and  one  was  also  ol^eLed 
m  St  Dommgo  by  the  same  author. 

In  the  Westem  States  they  arrive  from  the  South  eariy  in 
Apr,l,  and  almost  immediately  begin  to  construct  theiTnes" 
They  commence  their  labor  at  the  dawn,  and  continue  thet; 
operations  until  near  mid-day.  The  nests  are  made  of  peUe" 
of  sandy  mud,  disposed  in  layers  until  tiie  fabric,  w,U  its 
entrance,  assumes  the  form  of  a  projecting  retort,  agglutinated 
Lit  "'  !      "f  \°'  """'•'"«'  ^  convenienie  may  offer 

IZ^LT  %^  "■'  ?""•=  ■""^"■^^  ""P'°y^<J'  *e  whole 
s  fra.1,  and  would  crumble  in  the  possession  of  any  but  the 
a..y  owners  The  internal  lining  is  of  straw  and  d^ed  gt^s 
neghgen  ly  disposed  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs.  They  S^e 
but  a  smgle  brood,  who,  with  their  parenf  afte/ sevm 
attempts  at  mustering,  finally  disappear  in  Aug;st  a,  suddenTy 

I^ZIT  /'•  T^-^-^y^--  "In  the  TeighborhoS  of 
the  Columbia  River  the  Cliff  Swallow  attaches  iu  nest  to  the 

e^ewhere."  The  face  of  Pillar  Rock,  an  isolated  colunmar 
mass  of  basalt  near  Chinhook.  at  the  estuary  of  the  ColuX 
was  rendered  still  more  fantastic  and  picti^sque  by  ^e  n«U 
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of  the  CUff  Swallow  with  which  it  wa,  faced;  a  smaU  colony 
havuig  taken  up  their  abode  here.  These  wei.  as  u«al.  2 
of^peUet,  of  «ud,  enclosed  at  the  top.  but  wi'th^uSS 

Like  the  test  of  their  congenen,  these  birds  are  ahnost  per- 
petuaUy  on  the  wing  in  quest  of  flie,  and  other  small  ts^L 
which  constitute  their  ordinary  food.  TT.eir  noTdoeT^o^ 
appear  to  resemble  a  twitter,  and  accorfing  to  Au£n  • 
may  be  unuated  by  rubbing  a  moistened  cork  round  tth 
neck  of  a  botUe.  In  Kentucky.  untU  the  commencemrnt  of 
|ncubat.on   the  whole  party  resorted  to  wost  in  tl^  hU 

««n  at  Point  de  Monts,  on  the  north  shore  of  he  cZof  sV  ^l 
rence  which  i,  the  limit  of  it,  northward  «nge  near  ,hf  AtU^c" 
though  in  the  interior  it  ranges  much  farther  north  i,  k  J ' 
«.uthwaM  .0  the  Gulf  SUtes'and  winte«"*So„rA„eri  a 

It  IS  highly  probable  that  the  habit  of  breeding  in  1™^ 
nities,  and  thus  becoming  "local"  in  <Ustribudon*lin^     °"T 
the  report  of  their  having*  moved  eit^rd  Sg  ^e  T^^TLZ 
the  present  century.     As  a  matter  nf  t,^,   *  j  v       j.  " 

species  in  Kentu/ky  five  y^  Wo"  S«  t     15 1"'°'"^'*  "^ 
Rockies     That  tK-  „ij  •  ^'^  '"""^  "  among  the 

s''hrXt^i:;''U  a^::virnce"of rar ""'^ ^t '''''' 

learn  the  hisio^r  of  se"rr«,uSvl^m"' """"''  *"''"''  '° 


b-IS^JJl-^^"^""  "'""  "■"".'.«-  A<™, 


TREE  SWALLOW. 

WHITE-BELLrED  SWALLOW.    smG.NG  SWAIXOW. 
Tachycineta  bicolor. 

fe«hers.  '"  ■""•  "»''«  "'  «?"•  Md  straw,  Imed  with 

'ff^P'-    4-9  (usoally  5) ;  „hite ;  0.75  X  ass. 

New  Engird  ZZL  S'oS  i^/r^-"'^  ^"' 
tion,  over  the  continent  nearly  to  thnl;,'''.""'^" 
'>^en  seen  by  Dr.  Richard  J'in^e^Se  ^^ 'T"' 
ctuSu t'v'eV'Sr.r  d"'^  '^"^^^  Mtnis^'nd'th: 
%  and  thro'ulLrtt:  No^S'a::,  MlddLT^  "'o''^'' 
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In 


ing  season  that  the  Bro  Swallow.  In  the  spring  their  pro 
r^ted.  ang, con^uon.,  and  rapid  chatter  a.^  olnZl^Z 
the  a,r.    Thetr  (bod  is  similar  to  that  of  the  species  a^ve 

Siw^mlLr^  ^^'"I'^-    "^^  P"^'"^  'o  *«  South  in 
September,  ««1  according  to  the  observation,  of  Audubon 

near  to  New  Orle«,^  ««!  probably  in  the  Mexican  vicinity. 
He  ,  ^„ed  them  about  the  middle  of  December,  and  2 

resorted  to  the  hkes,  and  spem  the  night  among  the  branches 
of  the  wax-myrtle."  whose  berries  at  thU  season  afford  Tem  a 
Z'tL""  ?^'  "^^  ''''^- »"'' "«  «>»  considered  a.  e^el 

towards  the  neighboring  lagoons  or  the  estuaries  of  the  Mi, 
rr-     ^^°"  ^«';'i'«  'hey  perform  their  aerial  evo  utfons 

IXT  ".'^'  ^^'  °'  "~'""«'  «~"  ''ft"  '"'ich  they 
^p.dbr  descend  as  it  were  in  a  spiral  vortex  almost  like  the 
fall  of  a  water-spout,  and  when  within  a  few  feet  of  the  wax- 
myrt^es  they  dUperse  and  setUe  at  leisure ;  but  their  twittering 
and^e  motions  of  their  wings  are  heard  throughout  the  night 
At  dawn  U,ey  r^,  at  first  flying  low  over  the  waters  which 

2 ^^'""'n  "'"'  r'  ''""  ™'"«  ^^y  -P^-te  in  quest 
of  food      Dunng  their  tow  flight  numbers  of  them  are  often 

(Aububon).  This  predilection  for  the  borders  of  lakeTand 
ponds  led  some  of  the  ancient  writers  to  believe  that  Swallows 
rct,,.d  to  the  bottom  of  the  water  during  the  winteT7and 

by  their  bills  and  claws  in  a  sute  of  torpidity. 

The  Tree  Swallow  breeds  from  the  Gulf  States  nortli  to  the 
fur  countnes    and  winters  from  the  Southern  State,  to  C°„t 
Amenca.     M,.  wuiiam  Brewster  believes  that  these  birds  ht^ 
^"^,7'"       ■"  ""'""  °*  """""^  N««  England  by  the  Hou^ 


BANK  SWALLOW. 

SAND  MARTIN. 
CUVICOLA  RIPARM. 

^■^^^"o«t^'Jt!\at''n^'^:'  'l'^'^''  "'""^  "--  "■«  neck 

^"'.    At  the  end  oT^^  ^^'^T,    ^"«"'  »•»"'  S  inch« 
-  ".«.IIy  within  ,  £e,  feet  o^hTtoo    th?h  '  V  '""''  "^  «""  "  8"vel. 
of  w,t„ ,  the  „„,,„.„„  (^      ;"«  op ,  the  bank  generally  near  .  flAam 

where  ,  |,„|,  dry  gra«  and  a  few  f«  h-r!  ar,  I    "'t"'  "  "■«  '»»"  "d. 
CMhion  the  egg.  are  Uid.  *"""  '"  '°<»"y  P'aced,  and  on  this 

^SS'-    4-<J  white  .-0.70X0.50 

or  bluff  oL  river~/rj;^P"n  °'  ?  ^"^^  "^^ 
upper  surface  of  the  bwlc  fT  T',  "  ^  *=='  '"='°''  ">e 
April,  they  may  be  obsetld  burrr  '"k'"'  "  *^'  -""-"^  °f 
awl-hke  bills,  when  atlen^  h  V"'*'""'^''' '^'J»  'heir 
the  cliff,  they  also  use  tK'etr/  "''*'"''  ^  '°°'-''°"'  '" 
depth  of  ,  or  3  feet.     Many  of  ^    T  '""'  *'"'^  '^'^^  '°  "-e 

within  a  few  i'nches  of  each  otht^Th  "  ""''  "^  °"^°  ^^- 
VOL.  I.  _  36  ''"  °"'"'     This  species  has  gener- 
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ally  two  biDodi  in  the  season,  and  on  the  egress  of  the  young 
in  the  latter  end  of  May  the  piratical  Crows  often  await  their 
opportunity  to  destroy  them  as  they  issue  from  the  nest.  In 
rocky  countries  the  birds  often  take  possession  of  the  clefts 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  for  their  dwelling,  and  sometimes  they 
content  themselves  with  the  holes  of  trees. 

Their  voice  is  only  a  low  twitter  of  short  lisping  notes ;  and 
'.vhUe  busiiy  passing  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  air  around 
thf  i.  numerous  burrows,  they  seem  at  a  distance  almost  similar 
to  !  iv)..g  bees.  As  they  arrive  earlier  than  other  species,  the 
c-jl.-l  and  unsettled  weather  often  drives  them  for  reftige  in 
liie'r  holes,  where  they  cluster  together  for  warmth,  and  have 
thus  been  found  almost  reduced  to  a  state  of  torpidity.  Dwel- 
ling thus  shut  up,  they  are  often  troubled  with  swarms  of  infest- 
ing insects,  resembling  fleas,  which  a-iserable  in  great  numbers 
around  their  holes.  They  begin  to  depart  to  the  South  from 
the  close  of  September  to  the  middle  of  October.  Although 
they  avoid  dwelling  near  houses,  they  do  not  fly  from  settled 
vicinities ;  and  parties  of  six  or  more,  several  miles  from  their 
nests,  have  been  seen  skimming  through  the  streets  of  adjacent 
villages  in  the  province  of  Normandy. 

They  are  found  on  both  sides  of  North  America,  from  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  borders  of  the  Columbia,  and  in 
all  the  intermediate  region  suited  to  their  manner  of  breeding. 
According  to  Audubon,  they  winter  in  great  numbers  in  Florida, 
and  breed  from  Labrador  to  Louisiana. 

If  the  Bank  Swallow  was  found  in  Labrador  by  Audubon  it  has 
since  chaoged  its  iaMai  to  the  extent  of  deserting  that  country, 
for  during  recent  years  only  one  example  has  been  seen  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  though  colonies  have 
been  found  on  Anticosti  and  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

In  the  Far  West  these  birds  range  to  much  higher  latitudes,  a 
few  having  been  met  with  along  the  valley  of  the  Mackenzie 
River,  and  in  Alaska.  They  breed  from  the  Gulf  States  northward, 
and  winter  in  the  tropics,  ranging  as  far  south  as  Brazil.  They 
arc  locally  common  throughout  the  Eastern  Sutes  and  the  adjoin- 
ing Provinces. 
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ROUGH-WINGED  SWALU)W. 

SrELGIDOPTMYX  SKWUPENMS. 

Aep»-    4-7;  wUte;  a75  X  ajo. 

\'.  c  are  indebted  to  Audubon  for  the  di«:overy  of  this  .pe- 
c.«>  »  much  aUied  to  the  preceding,  who  dm  observed  it 
near  Bayou  Sara,  and  afterwanls  in  South  Carolina.  Of  it, 
habite  he  nap  nothing;  but  it  i,  ra«r.  and  he  think,  its 
habitual  re,.dence  may  prove  to  be  far  to  the  wertward. - 
perhaps  the  valley,  of  the  Columbia. 

This  specie,  is  more  common  in  the  Western  Faunal  Province 
than  in  the  East;  i,  i,  abundant  in  Briti,h  Columbia,  b™t  Mr 
Thompson  ha,  not  put  it  in  hi,  "  Bird,  of  Manitoba."  It  occur, 
regulariy.howeve.^  throughout  the  Eastern  SUte,  north  to  New 
vork  Ohio,  and  Ilhnois,  and  ,paring|y  in  Connecticut.  It  ha,  aim 
been  found  m  part,  of  Ontario. 

1  '"  "PP"""""  »■">  ■'"bit,  it  ,0  closely  resembles  the  Bank  Swal- 
low  that  It  may  be  overlooked  by  the  casual  ob«rver  j  it  doe,  not 
however,  confine  it,  choice  of  a  nesting  ,ite  to  a  ,a;d-bank,  but 
will  place  Its  ne,t  amid  the  ,tone.  of  a  wall  or  bridge,  in  a  creWce 

Swlnn"  't-'  "'?  '"  "  ''"°'-'""*-  "  ^'«'"  "^  f™"  the  Bank 
SwaUow  m  being  of  a  paler  color,  and  both  of  the«  birds  differ 
from  our  other  swallow,  in  wearing  no  metallic  tints. 


,nH  ,h  "n~  •  '^"c"*"  ^'■'"  Swallow  {PitroelulUon  fulva) 
and  the  Bahaman  Swallow  (,CaUichelid<m  cyan,oviridis)\,J^ 
been  added  to  the  United  States  fauna  by  Mr.  W.  E  D  Sc"t 
who  captared  eample.  on  Dry  Tortugas  Island  during  Man:h  an5 
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KINGBIRD. 

BEE  MARTIN. 

TVRANNUS  TVKANNUS. 

Chak.  Above,  Uackuh  uh,  darker  on  the  head;  beneath,  whitt; 
breast  tinged  with  gray;  tail  blacit,  tipped  with  broad  band  of  while. 
Crown  with  concealed  patch  of  yellow  or  orange  red.  Length  8  to  n 
inche*.  •>  j 

Mst.  On  a  branch  or  in  fork  of  a  tree,  in  garden  or  pasture ;  com- 
pMed  of  twigs,  roots,  and  mots,  lined  with  roots,  horse-hair,  and  feathers. 
The  exterior  is  loosely  laid,  bat  the  interior  is  neat  and  compact. 

£gp.  4-S'<  creamy  white,  spotted  with  light  and  dark  brown:  ag? 
X  0.70. 
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Till.  well-kiKmn,  remarluble.  ud  pugwckni.  bW  take,  up 
hi,  n,mmer  residence  in  dl  the  intennedUte  region  from  the 
temperate  part,  of  Me«co  to  the  uninhabited  and^moTinte- 

bird  ^el»  h»  food  «.d  «.r.  hi.  young.  Accord!^  to  S 
bon  they  appear  m  U,ui«ana  by  the  middle  of  March  •  and 
•bout  the  .oth  of  April  Wil«,n  «marked  the^^^i  t 
IWvlvjjnu  in  .mall  panie.  of  five  or  .i, ;  but  they  aSom 
Ijeen  m  th„  part  of  New  England  before  the  middle  oTm^ 
They  are  now  ..lent  and  peaceable,  until  they  begin  to  p«r 
jmd  form  the^  ne«.,  which  take,  place  fn>m  LTi  to^ 

me„r!!f  !^  "  °'  '"'^  *"  J"""'  '"^"'"''^  ^  "•«  advance- 
ment of  the  Kawn  m  the  Utitude.  of  40  and  43  denee. 
The  „e«  i,  u.u.lly  buUt  in  the  orchard?  on  the'loS 
branch  of  an  apple  or  pear  tree,  wmetime,  in  an  oak.  in  the 
adjommg  fore«  at  variou.  height,  from  the  ground.  Uldom 
carefully  concealed,  and  firmly  fixed  at  the  bottom  to  the  bZ 
'^^^T*!,  *'  ''"°=''-  '^  °»'»i'J«  """"t^  °f  coaiie 
and  bedded  w,th  cut-weed  down,  tow,  or  an  Acaaonal  rope- 

fih!!L  hT  '  'u"  "*"  ""'^  '^"'  '^'y-  "•"d"  grass,  r^t 
fibres   and  hone-hair.    The  egg,  are  gene^lly  3  I,  j   yel- 

lowjshwh.te,  and  marked  with  a  few  large,  weU-defined, pots 
of  deep  and  bnght  brown.  They  often  buUd  and  hatch  twice 
in  the  MaK>n. 

The  Kingbird  has  no  song,  only  a  shrill,  guttural  twitter 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  Martin,  bat  no  ;a?^music7  aI 
times,  a.  he  sits  watching  his  prey,  he  calls  to  his  mate  with  a 
harsh  bJUufi,  rather  quickly  pronounced,  and  attended  with 
some  action.  As  in«;cts  approach  him,  or  a.  he  dart,  after 
them  the  snapping  of  his  biU  is  heard  like  the  shuttinir  of  a 
watch-case,  and  is  the  certain  grave  of  hi.  prey.  Beetles, 
giasshoppers.  cnckets.  .nd  winged  insects  of  aU  descriptioi^ 
form  his  principal  summer  food.  I  have  al«>  ««n  him  col- 
lecting  Ae  canker-wonns  from  the  Elm.  Towards  autumn,  as 
vanous  kinds  of  berries  ripen,  they  constitute  a  very  consider- 
able and  favorite  part  of  his  subsistence ;  but  with  the  excep- 
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L  rlse7T,  '  ^     r  "'  '!  °"'^  ^'"'  P^'^^P'  -•>-  -"fined) , 
he  refuses  aU   exot.c    productions,   contenting  himself  with 

V  h,m    ""•,;'""""''""''•  *''^  "^""'^  °f  the  Isafras,  cornel 
viburnum,  elder,  poke,  and  five-leaved  ivy.     Raisins,  forei™ 
currants,  grapes,  cherries,  peaches,  pears,   and  apj  es  w  f^ 
never  even  tasted  when  offered  to  a  bird  of  this  kind,  whilh 
had  many  months  as  my  pensioner;  of  the  last,  when  roasted 
somet,mes    however,  a  few  mouthfuls  were  ^lished  in  the 
ateence  of  other  more  agreeable  diet.    Berries  he  always  swd! 
lowed  whole,  grasshoppers,  if  too  large,  were  pounded  and 
broken  on  he  floor  as  he  held  them  in  his  bill.  Trmanage  the 
hrger  beetles  was  not  so  easy ;  these  he  struck  repeatedly  ajins 
he  ground,  and  then  turned  them  from  side  to  side,  by  thrf  Jng 
them  dexterously  i„to  the  air,  after  the  manner  of  the  Tou!"! 

^itTr    "";  "°''°""'^  ='"«'"  '''"''^'  '^  "  descended 
w^th  the  agihty  of  a  practised  cup-and-ball  player.    At  length 
the  pieces  of  the  beetle  were  swallowed,  and  he' remained  sUll 
to  digest  h.s  morsel,  tasting  it  distinctly  soon  after  it  entered 
the  stomach,  as  became  obvious  by  the  ruminating  motion  of 
h,s  mandibles.     When  the  soluble  portion  was  takfn  up,  large 
pellets  of  the  indigestible  legs,  wings,  and  shells,  as  l^ewile 
the  skms  and  seeds  of  berries,  were,  in  half  an  hour  or  less 
brought  up  and  ejected  from  the  mouth  in  the  manner  of  the 
Hawks  and  Owls.     When  other  food  failed  he  appeared  very 
well  satisfied  with  fresh  minced  meat,  and  drank  water  f' 
quently   even  during  the  severe  frosts  of  January,  which  he 
endured  without  much  difficulty;  basking,  however  like  Die 
genes,  in  the  feeble  beams  of  the  sun,  which  he  followed  round 
the  room  of  his  confinement,  well  satisfied  when  no  intruder 
or  companion  threw  him  into  the  shade.     Some  very  cold 
Tn  T     K  ."^  "'  "^'"^^  *°  '''"'  ""<Je^  the  shelter  of  a 
and  hri^         T'  T  ""^  ■""'=''  P'^^^'J  ''"h  the  warmth 
andbnlhancyof  amp-hght,  and  would  eat  freely  at  any  hour 
of  the  night.     Unacquainted  with  the  deceptive  nature  of 
thetT;     K.  nlT,'  '""'"'''^  "*  "^'"^  ^°'  'he  substances 
hiding  his   head  m  the  wing,  and  was  extremely  watchful, 
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ing  traits.     His  restles^  ouirk  'n7  '°/°"''"=""=".  were  strik- 
him  to  folio,  the  mSis'o    his  flvin.  •" '^"""^  '''  '^"^'"'-■l 
certain  precisely  the  inflll^ble  L/  .^  ">««  prey,  and  to^s- 
caught  morsels 'of  foo^t  his  Mtfo    T"     ""'  ''^"'^"^ 
ground,  when  thrown  across    he  ro^nf      .^'^  ''''''"^  "^^ 
sions  seemed   pleased  w W,  ml         ^'  '"''  °"  *"<=  '^^^- 
Hehad  alsoapractTce  T  LT  T  """   °*"'^'>'  '««i°n. 
like  a  snake,  anrSepin/ ah    ^  ^.  '''"^'""8  °«  '"''  "eck, 
food,  to  wat'ch  anrapTrLchtf  da  "  '°  °"""  ^«'«  "^  "'s' 
thing  .hat  appeare'd  TnS    It    en«h  Vl  "^"""^  ^"y" 
acquainted  that  when  very  hun^t  h?^      ^    ^'"™^  '°  '^^i' 
fide  on  being  fed  by  a  shr  r,^„      '"'"''^  «Press  his  grati- 

was  the  more'remarktble  as"  t  n^ralf  T'''°°''  '''''' 
entirely  silent.  "^  ^"  °"'«'-  times  he  was 

of  his  squeaking  tWer.   "X'  Sseff TV:-  '"""""■^"' 
■nsect  food.     Occasionally  he  is  serf  "'"«  "*■'"  '''^ 

with  beating  wing,  almost  Hke  a  Lt  "^  °^"  ""^  fi«'<l. 

herbage  for  grasshoppe"  wh Ih  are  a'r"''"!."''^  «""»^  - 
times  these  birds  may  be  obse„eH  °"''  '^'''-     ^^  °ther 

«i"  waters  in  the  same  empS/lThTl^^  ""^"-"^  °- 
t"e.  Now  and  then,  during  t^  heiro  ^'"^'^'^'^  °f  We- 
to  dip  and  bathe  in  the  win-  t  ""T"'  "'"^  "«=  ^«« 

"^ing,  and  pluming,  thramarto^T  w^''^  ™^''"«' 
amused.     During  the  season   „f,K  ^"^  8^""^^  ^^d 

often  seen  movi'g  aLtTcomn.  "  T"™  ''^  P""'  -- 
«f  the  wings  and  a  continuedT  ''',"'"'''  "P''^  'l"'^«™g 
Their  energetic  and  amus^rml"'""''  ^''"'''"8  twitter 
f-med  in  warm  anr^ leX'a^r "  •  ~'""'°"'^  P"" 
-™..K>n  until  towards  theltwTug:—^'  ^''  """^ 

King^wltrrara^c'r  '^^^  ^"^-r  of  the 
mue  and  young  •  for  „„ T    «         °"  '"'''=''  ""^  ''i»P%s  for  his 
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at  this  season  I  have  seen  the  Spotted  Sandpiper  drive  away  a 
pair  of  Kingbirds  because  they  happened   to  approach  the 
premises  of  her  nest.     But  he  now  becomes,  on  this  important 
occasion,  so  tenacious  of  his  rights  as  readily  to  commence  the 
attack  against  all  his  feathered  enemies,  and  he  passes  several 
months  of  the  summer  in  a  scene  of  almost  ptrpetual  contest 
and  not  overrating  his  hostile  powers,  he  generally  finds  mean  i 
to  come  off  with  impunity.     Eagles,  Hawks,  Crows,  Jays,  and 
in  short  every  bird  which  excites  his  suspicion  I       i  inten- 
tional or  accidental  approach,   are  attacked   wit.    skill  and 
courage;  he  dives  upon  the  heads  and  backs  of  the  larger 
intruders,  who  become  so  annoyed  and  tormented  as  willingly 
to  make  a  precipitate  retreat.     He  pursues  his  foes  sometimes 
for  a  mile ;  and  at  length,  assured  of  conquest,  he  returns  to  his 
prominent  watch-ground,  again  quivering  his  wings  in  gratula- 
tion,  and  rapidly  uttering  his  shrill  and  triumphant  notes     He 
IS  therefore  the  friend  of  the  farmer,  as  the  scourge  of  the  pil- 
ferers and  plunderers  of  his  crop  and  barn-yard.     But  that  he 
might  not  be  perf-ectly  harmless,  he  has  sometimes  a  propensity 
for  feedmg  on  the  valuable  tenants  of  the  bee-hive;  for  these 
he  watches,  and  exultingly  twitters  at  the  prospect  of  success 
as  they  wing  their  way  engaged  in  busy  employment ;  his  quick- 
sighted  eyes  now  follow  them,  until  one,  more  suitable  than  the 
rest,  becomes  his  favorite  mark.     This  selected  victim  is  by 
some  farmers  believed  to  be  a  drone  rather  than  the  stinging 
neutral  worker.     The  selective   discernment  of  the  eyes  of 
this  bird  has  often  amused  me  ;  berries  of  different  kinds,  held 
to   my  domestic    Kingbird,   however  similar,   were   rejected 
or  snatched   as   they   suited    his    instinct,  with    the   nicest 
discrimination. 

As  the  young  acquire  strength  for  their  distant  journey,  they 
may  be  seen  in  August  and  September  assembling  together  in 
almost  silent,  greedy,  and  watchful  parties  of  a  dozen  or  more 
feeding  on  va.:ous  berries,  particularly  those  of  the  sassafras 
and  cornel,  fom  whence  they  sometimes  drive  away  smaller 
birds,  and  likewise  spar  and  chase  each  other  as  the  supply 
dimmishes.     Indeed,  my  domestic  allowed  no  other  bird  to 
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-pri^  and  rev LgS  betmeT'','"  "•"""""''^  ^o^ 
being  amused  by  comnanion,  •"^'°"'  '^'"'  '"^'^«d  of 

.hem  wiUi  his  bi  and™  dTnTT  "'  ""«'"  ""'-l  "^ 
invading  his  usurp'ed  pn^e^s  itX  /°  "k!""^  "'^'"  '" 
begins  to  leave  the  UnUed  States  1^^  "''^' '''' ^"8'''''' 
-inter  in  tropical  Amer^f  Durin  ,?  ^"^'"^'  '°  P'"'^  '^e 
southward,  Audubon  remarks  Z77  /  P'™*^  °^  ""«'''"'"' 
air  with  great  ease  at Tco„s Me' w  ?''  '"'  '^''  '"'""S"  '"« 
continue  their  silent  retreat  tro-ri''"" '  '"<*  "^^^  ">"» 
'he  first  of  October.  wLT  ZTt""'^^  "'«'''  -"'  ^'»"' 
-thm  the  Hmits  of  the  Middle'stares        "'"  '°  *"  '"" 

We  now  know  that  the  Ifm^K-  j    • 
America  from  the  trlp.t!  fo  the  f  "T  "'""S"'""  ^orth 
not  common  west  of  thfRockits!        "  '"  '°""'""'  *ough 

Mf  "r^tSj-r>:;- -l^hank  r  O-  Thome 
bTd,  which  appeared  in  the  °a  lanH  T,  T  """  """^b  -"aligned 
The  systematiL  have  dubbed  Wm"  k""'""  " '"^  ^''^''-  '8^ 
h's  friends  know  him  to  be  a  tr^  t  ^T.""*  °'  "■"  'y^nts,"  but 
ar.".  Mrs.  Miller  credits  h^  Z^X^"  .^^  "''-«  <>'  the 
P'easjng  song,"  which  she  has  hearf  .r  "  f^'  ""<*  «T 
morning."  ""  "eaw  "only  in  the  very  early 


J«-P  in  beingXTLty  Sr^orhfa^  TT'^  "'"'^^'^  '^o™ 
other  lower  parts  yellow.  In  sK  fwn  h-'J^""''  ^"^  ""•"''•  »"<! 
''onie  examples  of  the  Western  foJ^hJ       .-^  ^'^  """"^  'be  same, 

,  "s  habitat  is  the  Westr™  nil       k^  '"^""'^  '^--S^^- 
taken  in  the  Middle  aTd  N^^mStates!  '"'"'""'"''  ''='^*  '^^ 


OLIVE-SIDED   FLYCATCHER. 

CONTOPUS  BOREAUS. 

Char.  Above,  dull  olive  brown,  darker  on  head,  pal^r  en  rump;  tail 
dusky,  tipped  with  gray ;  wings  dusky,  with  gray  band  ;  lower  parts  yel- 
lowiih  white;  flanks  pale  olive.    Length  7V  to  8  inches. 

IftU.  Saddled  on  horizontal  limb  of  tall  tree ;  of  twigs  and  gras ^  lined 
with  grass  and  mus.s. 

^ggs-  3-5;  creamy  white,  spotted  near  larger  end  with  reddish  brown 
and  pale  purple ;  0.85  X  0.65. 

This  remarkable  species,  which  appertains  to  the  group  of 
Pewees,  was  obtained  in  the  woods  of  Mount  Auburn,  in  this 
vicinity,  by  Mr.  John  Bethune,  of  Cambridge,  on  the  7th  of 
June,  1830.  This,  and  a  second  specimen  acquired  soon 
afterwards,  were  females  on  the  point  of  incubation.  A  thin] 
individual  of  the  same  sex  was  killed  on  the  21st  of  June, 
1 83 1.  They  were  all  of  them  fat,  and  had  their  stomachs 
filled  with  torn  fragments  of  wild  bees,  wasps,  and  other  sim- 
ilar insects.  I  have  watched  the  motions  of  two  other  living 
individuals  who  appeared  tyrannical  and  quarrelsome  even  with 
each  other;  the  attack  was  always  accompanied  with  a  whir- 
ring, querjlous  twitter.  Their  dispute  was  apparently,  like 
that  of  savages,  about  the  rights  of  their  respective  hunting- 
grounds.  One  of  the  birds,  the  female,  whom  I  usually  saw 
alone,  was  uncommonly  sedentary.    The  territory  she  seemed 
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-nd  decayed  chVtree.  p^n  .;"'  "  ""  ''^^°'°"«  ^''" 
sol|tude  of  a  barre^and  sandj  pTece  ofT"'^.  ^''"°°'  «  "■« 
Auburn,  she  kept  a  shan^Zkou  fo.  n  '"'''' ^'"''^^"g  Mount 
sued  them  with  great  ZoT.nT        '^^'""^  '"''^"s,  and  pur- 

Peared.  son,eti.e?cha5  hem  o"ThT  "  7"  ''  "^^^  V 
resuming  her  perch  with  a„TddT/  ,^°""^' """^  Seneral^r 
swallowed  at  leisure.  On  descendinlT  K™""'''"''  *'"<=''  'he 
s.onalIy  quivered  her  wings  a„dtn*  ^"  '''''°"  ^''^  <««- 
-d  kept  up  a  whistling,  fft-repea' ed  'T'  '"  "^'""'y  -P- 
then  varied  to  -pu  J  J^  l?^f^  *'"n"'g  call  of  >«  J' 

shrill,  pensive,  and  quicl^;hist,e;^:,*;  h"'  '"^  '''■  ™' 
a  whisper  or  merely  -^      Thl  !n!?  '''°PP"<^  ^'™ost  to 

of  the  -Mu  -Mu  'pHuoi  the  fUi?  T  '"i='"  """=''  '*-  '^at 
,^sides  this  note,  at  long  intent  "::;''•  ^\'  '"^'^'  ''°--er, 
•^■/^^^^af,  almostexactly  in  tSne^.^  ''"  °'  '''^^^''^^  »; 
or  b.rd.call,  being  loud  shrill  anT  '.  *"■■""'"  *'"  thistle, 

-nt.  The  nest'of  this  ^  rT  .tT«h  I  "^  '=°"""'="- 
''°"^°'«^1  branch  of  a  tall  red  eel  ^  discovered  in  the 
ground.  It  was  formed  much  inlh!  ^°  °'  ^°  ^'^'  ^'°'"  '^e 
externally  made  of  interlaced  h°  h!  """  "^""^  ^ingbirf, 
naHyofthewiry  stoloilfof  the  i^^  °' '"«  "dar.fnter-' 
and  some  fragments  of  branchinr/  ?  ""'^"""°'''  '^'y  «'«'. 
^ned  3  young  and  had  pSw  f  "  Z'  ""'"•  ^'  <=°n- 
hatched  about  the  .oth  Se  ,n  ,?^\  ^''^  '^^  h^d  been 
th.s  vicinity  about  the  clole-^orC  '''"  "^'^  ^-'^  ■" 

J  he  young  remained  in  the  ne,t  n„  i        . 
were  fed  f^m  the  fi„t  on  beetl    and     ''/'"  ''  ^'y^'  '''<' 
appeared  to  have  been  wholll  dt«?  7     u"  '°^««^.  "hich 
tafon.     Towards  the  closlof  thitn        '  "'"'°"'  ^"^  '^g"rgi- 
could  fly  with  all  the  cetrity  o    .h"'^  "^""^  ^'  ^"4 
^bly  went  to  and  from  theTest  ret.r.?"u  '  '""  "'^^P'^b^ 
"•    The  male  was  at  this  til^    ''"^  ^^°"  abandoning 
quently  followed  me  from  hi   laf  ^T '^  '^"^''^"''  ^^  ''' 
^'™  a  visit,  nearly  half  a  mile.     tL^  Sf'  Ti  7  "'''"' 
inese  birds,  which  I  watched 
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on  several  successive  days,  were  no  wa,  timid,  and  allowed 
me  for  some  time  previous  to  visiting  tlieir  nest  to  investigate 
them  and  tlie  premises  they  had  chosen,  without  showing  any 
sign  of  alarm    .•  particular  observation. 

This  bird  appears  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  fur  coun 

tries  about  the  same  time  as  in  the  United  States.     According 

!°x,     V^"^''"''""'  ""'  specimen,  figured  so  spiritedly  in  tin- 

Northern  Zoology  of  Canada,"  was  shot  on  the  banks  of  th. 

Saskatchewan  as  it  was  flying  near  the  ground. 

In  1832,  about  the  middle  of  June,  the  same  pair  appar- 
ently had  agam  taken  possession  of  a  small  juniper  not  more 
than  300  yards  from  the  tree  they  had  occupied  the  precedini; 
year,  about  14  or  15  feet  up  which  they  had  fixed  their  thin 
twiggy  nest  as  in  the  preceding  year.     It  contained  4  eggs  on 
which  the  female  had  commenced  sitting;  these,  except  in 
their  superior  size,  were  precisely  similar  with  those  of  the 
Wood  Pewee,  — yellowish-cream  color,  with  dark-brown  and 
lavender-purple  spots,  rather  thinly  dispersed.     Being  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  shake  out  the  two  eggs  I  intended  to  leave  in 
the  nest,  the  pair  had  to  commence  their  labors  of  preparing 
for  a  progeny  anew;  and  a  few  days  after,  a  second  nest  was 
made  in  another  Virginian  juniper  at  a  very  short  distance 
from  the  preceding.    The  present  year,  however,  they  did  not 
return  to  their  accustomed  retreat,  and  no  individual  was  seen 
in  this  vicinity.     In  all  places  it  appears,  in  f ,.  t,  a  scarce  and 
widely  dispersed  species.     Audubon  has  since  observed  this 
bird  in  other  parts  of  Massachusetts,  Maine,  the  Magdalen 
Islands,  and  the  coast  of  Labrador.     He  has  also  seen  it  in 
Georgia  and  in  Texas.     This  species  is  a  common  inhabitant 
of  the  dark   fir-woods  of   the   Columbia,   where   it  arrives 
towards  the  close  of  May.     We  again  heard,  at  intervals,  the 
same  curious  call,  like  'gh-phtbia,  and  sometimes  like  the  gut- 
tural sound  'egh-phebei,  commencing  with  a  sort  of  suppressed 
chuck;  at  other  times  the  note  varied  into  a  lively  and  some- 
t-mes  quick  p't-detcway.    This,  no  doubt,  is  the  note  attributed 
by  Wilson  to  the  Wood  Pewee.     When  approached,  or  when 
calling,  we  heard  ihepupupu. 
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Ine  Olive-sided  FIvcatchrr  i.  . 
southern  portion,  of  New  Eneland  hn,"  """"""  ""■*«"'  '"  ">« 
and  New  Brunswicic,  and  ranee,  n'or,h  ."  '^T'  '°"""''"  ''"  Maine 
"  winter  soutl,  ,o  the  trop C  "'*'"  "'*  i°">  P"»""- 


CRESTED   FLYCATCHER. 

Myiarchw  cRiNrrus. 

VeiJ^"'^hr^?S'":^:;''::i;-:!-<''o  brown  on  .he  h.ad;U>.y  bright 

a  cast-off  snakeskin".  '        "'  °'  '"'«'•  Sra-roo.,,  fathers,  and  usually 
o.8fTo.6V  •  '"""  •'•'«''  ""-•  ■""^'<'  with  line,  oi  brown  and  purple, 

holes  of  the  Woodpeckt'^:,  Bin  h-M  ""l"'"'  '"  "">  ''^«=««d 
orchard,  and  is  equal  ond  o  h^'""-  ■  "\'"^  ^^l"^"'^  "-e 
has  no  other  note  thJl     T    u     ^"  *'"'  "'^  Kingbird.     He 

lable.     He  prCs 7-^;,!^^^"   """«  ^«'="'  »»  the  first   ,yl. 

-■■^  stand,  anVi:  sh'o^  U^^r^'tht'™  ''  ^""^"^  ^-"■ 
ognomy  of  the  whole  section  n?r-,  '"^'"'"''•"d  physi- 
The  note  of  the  I e  ap^'rs "S  de,"  '''':''■  "^  "^'-S- 
i-npatience,  and  he  defends  h^°7  ^  "'''  '"  =^8"  ^"^ 
other  birds  with  S!e  Sn„ic  ^  f  T  ""^  -««s  of  all 
Kingbird.  '^      """  '"'°'^''"  characteristic  of  the 

va J:„r^^^  S;Va~r^"  '""'  ^"''  °"  ^"-  Of 
whortleberries  wh  "h  ?or  a  t  m^  '''"'"  '°  P°''^'^"'-«  ^-d 
cipal  food  of  the  youn/  tI  ''™.  '°  "°"^"'"'«  "^^  P™- 
the  middle  of  LpCbe'r  Ihen^r  l"  ''""^'^^"'^  «"  ^'-' 
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/ajrufi,  and  sometimes  a  slender  twittering,  ai  they  took  the 
perch,  were  heard  almost  from  mora  to  night,  and  resembleil 
at  first  the  chirp  of  a  young  Robin.  They  fed  on  the  cater- 
pillars or  veraiin  of  some  kind  which  happened  to  infest  the 
apple-trees.  I  was  told  that  they  utter  a  different  and  more 
musical  note  about  sunrise ;  but  of  this  I  cannot  speak  from  my 
own  knowledge.  They  are  unknown  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
sea-coast  of  Massachusetts.  According  to  Audubon,  they  art: 
found  on  the  upper  Missouri  during  summer.  Many  also 
pass  the  winter  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Florida.  They  also 
breed  in  Texas. 

This  species  is  common  in  the  Eastern  States  north  to  Connec- 
ticut and  northern  Ohio  and  in  southern  Ontario.  It  is  rare  in 
portions  of  Massachusetts,  but  examples  have  been  observed  in 
Maine  and  New  Brunswick.  It  breeds  south  :o  Florida,  and 
winters  in  the  tropics. 

Those  who  know  the  bird  best  say  it  has  the  courage  of  the 
Kingbird,  and  a  knack  of  quarrelling  that  is  all  its  own. 


GRAY  KINGBIRD. 

TVRANNUS  DOMINICENSK. 

Char.  Very  similar  to  the  Kingbird,  but  of  paler  color ;  the  upper 
parts,  including  the  head,  being  ashy  gray.  Its  size  is  somewhat  larger,  ~ 
about  an  inch  in  length. 

At'j/.    In  a  tree  ;  composed  of  twigs,  lined  with  roots  or  moss. 

£,^s.  3-4;  white,  tinged  with  pale  buff  or  salmon  pink  and  spotted 
with  brown  and  purple  ;  1,00  X  075. 

This  fine  tropical  species  was  discovered  by  Audubon  on 
the  Florida  Keys,  where  it  arrives  about  the  first  of  April,  and 
spreads  over  the  peninsula  as  far  as  Cape  Florida.  It  is  com- 
mon in  Cuba  and  several  other  of  the  West  India  islands. 
Stragglers,  however,  appear  to  wander  at  times  as  far  to  the 
north  as  South  Carolina;  a  pair  and  their  nest  having  been 
found  in  a  college  yard,  where  they  continued  to  return  for 
several  years  in  succession,  rearing  two  broods  in  a  season. 
Its  whole  demeanor  so  much  resembles  that  of  the  common 
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S'jj  rr  .^^ciei'"'^'^' ""  -^ "- ' »'«»"  "• 

bretam'.  ^f  ""l'"  *!""  "^"^  "«'  •°'»«'"'^  during  «>e 
breeamg  ^awn  the  pair,  crossing  each  other',  path  riL  in 
spiral  evolution.,  loudly  twittering  a,  they  alcC'  Then 
.mern.pted    alarmed  by  pursuit,  or  in  ^Z  oT^u,^5  J 

LZh!  ^  ""''  '"'""^"'  P^'  "*"  ^'i'  station,  thev 

Te  A?fheT'  ''  "'.  "'^'  "'''»  '°  "  con,iden.bl'e  dt 
tmce     At  the  same  t.me  they  appear  carelew  of  the  approach 

^^^::^;;:^;^---c£~ 

Florida  and  along  ,He  coast  .0  So"    "caX      E«J",r.T  "' 


PHCEBE. 

PEWEE.     PEWIT. 
SayORNIS  PHCEBE. 

of^avcXtl  ";■;:  tdr„""  "'  •  •'"^•°;  'o  »  -"•  "  '"«  ""« 
and  feath^,.       ^  '  *"''  """'■  "'"""•d  «"">  mud,  lined  with  grass 

££!'■    4-5 ;  white,  sometimes  speckled  with  pale  brown ;  0.80  x  asj. 
Jfr^'^r'rr^'r'f'''''^  ""=  -ontiaem  of  North  Amer. 
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iar  they  proceed  to  the  South  at  thii  Mann  is  not  aatiilac- 
torily  ascertained  ;  a  few,  no  doubt,  winter  in  the  milder  parts 
of  the  Union,  ai  Wilson  saw  them  in  February  in  the  swamps 
of  North  and  South  Carohna,  where  they  were  feeding  on 
smilax  berries,  and  occasionally  even  giving  their  well-known 
notes;  but  in  the  winter  and  early  spring  of  1830,  while  em 
ployed  in  an  extensive  pedestrian  journey  from  South  Carolina 
to  Florida  and  Alabama,  I  never  heard  or  met  with  an  individ- 
ual of  the  species.  Audubon  found  them  abundant  in  the 
Floridas  in  winter. 

These  faithful  messengers  of  spring  return  to  Pennsylvania  os 
early  as  the  first  week  in  March,  remain  till  October,  and 
sometimes  nearly  to  the  middle  of  November.  In  Massa- 
chusetts they  arrive  about  the  beginning  of  April,  and  at  first 
chiefly  frequent  the  woods. 

Their  favorite  resort  is  near  streams,  ponds,  or  stagnant 
waters,  about  bridges,  caves,  and  bams,  where  they  choose  to 
breed ;  and,  in  short,  wherever  there  is  a  good  prospect  for 
obtaining  their  insect  food.  Near  such  places  our  little  hunter 
sits  on  the  roof  of  some  out-building,  on  a  stake  of  the  fence, 
or  a  projecting  branch,  calling  out  at  short  intervals  and  in  a 
rapid  manner  phebi  phebi,  and  at  times  in  a  more  plaintive 
tone  phee-bi-u.  This  quaint  and  querulous  note,  occasionally 
approaching  to  a  warble,  sometim. «  also  sounds  like  prwait 
petvait,  and  then  pe-wai-ee,  also  phebi  phi-bei-ee,  twice  alter- 
nated ;  the  latter  phrase  somewhat  soft  and  twittering.  In  the 
spring  this  not  unpleasing  guttural  warble  is  kept  up  for  hours 
together  until  late  in  the  jming,  and  though  not  loud,  may 
be  heard  to  a  considerable  distance.  From  a  roof  I  have 
heard  these  notes  fiiU  half  a  mile  across  the  water  of  a  small 
lake ;  and  this  cheerful,  though  monotonous,  ditty  is  only  In- 
terrupted for  a  few  seconds  as  the  performer  darts  and  sweeps 
after  his  retreating  prey  of  flies,  frequently  flirting  and  quiver- 
ing his  tail  and  elevating  his  feathery  cap,  while  sharply 
watching  the  motions  of  his  fickle  game. 

In  the  .Middle  States  he  begins  to  construct  his  nest  about 
the  latter  end  of  March,  in  Massachusetts  not  before  the  first 
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attached  to  the  .ide  of  rmJ-nf       «  '     ""«''  "  "  fr^l^^ntly 
of  the  Swallow  P""  °^  "^""K  """^^  '"  the  manner 

.biy  comLurthX^wlTtTrL'/''''''  P"*^ 
a  pair  continued  for  sevSj  vS;  ^  r  '  '^'"'''"  «'«»""',, 
ronuwtic  cave  in  the  fSrh^h      '^?1""' «"'  build  in  a 

.he  venerable  natulf'^  HiT^tr:  "^erl  "'  "T  °' 
nate  birds  had  again  taken  Z  7^  \  "  °'"  ""'°«>'- 
summer,  again  ch^  ed  fonh  their  .11^"";  'T  '"  '"^ 
cheered  my  aged  friend  wi*  t  e  eS  e^s  o^f  s'Sf""'  k'"" 
unexpectedly  a  party  of  iHI-  iv,  "ew'ofspnng;  when 

«royed  with  the'gS  1  treMr'ofT     1\  '"'"'^''^'  "' 
-«>ement,  and  f^m  £  ^    wJl°l'«''  P^-'fi" 

"'Th^atrcr  '•"  """  "-'^y  -- ^-L°tt/'''  ""^ 

Jhis  vicinity,  three  diSt  „«.',"«  2™  '°"'."°'"'  '» 
hoat-house,  which  may  be  here  cot,;!!,^'^"  *"  ""'  P"''"'= 
^re.  Only  one  nest'httvrrSmn.,T"r'"°"'"«''- 
not  help  admiring  the  coum«  L  h  1'  "''  "'  '=°"''' 
">e  parems  fed  their  young  fL^lkT'T  '^"'  "''''='' 
by  the  side  of  the  nest  .,„T     ,  ^*°°''  """"  a"ernate  station 

and  then  uttering  a "*Hh  1 '"  °"  P^"*""'  ""'^  "°'- 
"ffian  at  "ength  fore  dot, ?>,  "^"""^  '°°  "^"°^'y-  Some 
but  our  Pewf  immedt^         ""'  ""-^  ""^"^  ""'^^  brood; 

«'di.ionai:sTnretixrSthr«:s':  "';'=^  t^ 

to  finish  her  hahitaHn^   i-     j  .        ^  ""'•  ™d>  '»  haste 

Manilla  rS'e  ^T:^T.:,::'^  t^'-"  ""^'  °^  ^ 
over  the  boat-house.     For  sev^^Tnt^  ^   contiguous  loft 
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instances  I  have  known  a  pair,  when  the  nest  and  eggs  were 
taken  by  some  mischievous  boys,  commence  a  new  nest  in 
the  same  place,  and  laying  a  smaller  number  of  eggs,  raised 
a  second  brood.  In  one  of  those  nests,  under  a  bridge,  the 
insidious  Cowbird  had  also  dropped  her  parasitic  egg. 

Towards  the  time  of  their  departure  for  the  South,  which  is 
about  the  middle  of  October,  they  are  silent,  and  previously 
utter  their  notes  mere  seldom,  as  if  mourning  the  decay  of 
Nature,  and  anticipating  the  approaching  &mine  which  now 
urges  their  migration.  In  the  Middle  States  they  raise  two 
broods  in  the  season ;  but  in  Massachusetts  the  Pewit  rarely 
raises  more  than  a  single  brood,  unless,  s-i  in  the  instance  re- 
lated, they  have  hkd  the  misfortune  to  lose  the  first  hatch. 
The  young,  dispersed  through  the  woods  in  small  numbers, 
may  now  and  then  be  heard  to  the  close  of  September  exer- 
cising their  feeble  voices  in  a  guttural  pMbi.  But  the  old  birds 
are  almost  wholly  silent,  or  but  little  heard,  as  they  flit  timidly 
through  the  woods,  when  once  released  from  the  cares  of  rear- 
ing their  infant  brood ;  so  that  here  the  Phoebe's  note  is  almost 
a  concomitant  of  spring  and  the  mildest  opening  of  summer,  — 
it  is,  indeed,  much  more  vigorous  in  April  and  May  than  at 
any  succeeding  period. 

The  Phoebe  is  an  uncommon  bird  in  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
but  more  common  in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal  and  westward  to 
Western  Ontario,  and  in  all  the  Eastern  States.  It  breeds  from 
Manitoba  and  Newfoundland  to  South  Carolina,  and  winters  in  the 
Gulf  States  as  well  as  in  Cuba  and  Mexico. 


Note —  Mr.  G.  S.  Miller,  Jr.,  captured  on  Cape  Cod,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1889,  an  example  of  Say's  Phiebe  (Sayornis  saya),  the 
first  that  has  been  taken  to  the  eastward  of  the  Great  Plains. 
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WOOD    PEWEE. 

CONTOPUS  VIRENS. 
whi.rwi.h'Tl'  yXw't' """^r-  *"""  »»  '»•  >>«<.,•  .owe,  p.^, 

""rrrs,  oV£ '"  «s  ^r^  -^  "'-'■"••  ««<•  »"•. 

with  lichen.  .„d  lined  ^j.^  ^/^  <"  ""««  "d  g™.  covered  exteriorly 
aboufie^iyer'e^dTaTs  x:;;'.'"""  "'  """"  »'^  ""«  wre«hed 

Wood  PewU  appea"  KeS^^,„^^  '•''  "°'^  '«'»  "abits.  The 
States,  and  sca^dy  XlJVenno'" '°'"''  °'  "^^  U"''^-! 
before  the  middle  of^^y.^/S:'^''"'"^  New  England 
extend  to  Canada.  A^ing  toTS  "  "^  P™'""'''^. 
winter  in  the  southern  extremiS  n?.K  7?  '  """y  "'^  f-^m 
Townsend  and  myseTf  freSv  u^'""='*  ^'""='>  '"«»  Mr. 

of  the  Oregon.  H  a  S  ^  •  *"""  '"  *=  <^">^  ^'ests 
forests  and'darko"rar^,th^  Th''  '"'"''"''"^  ^'°°^y 
projecting  branch  for  ft  '  Sert.?  °^  °"  ^"^  '^«^'»  ''"^ 
amidst  the  shade,  and  the  ^ctio 'T'  "  "^'""^  ''  '"''"'^ 
nounces  the  success  otL^St  ,t7r' "' '''  "■"  ^°- 
before,  sometimes  uttering  a T^"  J  ?  ^^"°  "^'shts  as 
accompanied  by  a  quS  ofThe  1  ^""f'""^  '"^  "^"". 
'apse  of  its  emploj^ent  in  °f- '  K^"'^  '^*' '  "'^  '"  ">« 
A'-W,  or  p,J  ^  ^'  1  ^"- '  "«'"°«  '°"^'  °ften  cries 
A  a,«.    Thfa  not??,  '"'"*.'""«  -^-«'«  Aa"V»V«  or  /«e<///-« 

evening,  a^rcftiLTar 3  tt"  '"  T'"  '^*^^"^ 
are  abundant.  Most  of  thes/K  h  T"'  ^"^  '"'^  """'bs 
co-lecting  their  f^  b   t^^e^rebl^f  ^^^^  -"^"^  "' 

some  of  their  favorite  prev  everll  T'l  ""'^  '"^°  "^en 
appears  particularly  fond'of  s^a  ^^^tf "  ^""'^  '^"'^  ^ 
September,  its  solit^notes  ^  LrJ,  '^f"  ^""»  J""^  '° 
after  ^hich  time,  prSrinTforT,  H  '°  "^^  "'''*  ^'^  '■°«« ' 
i°g  food  in  eve,;  simation  t  ^^""'''  "^^  «'««ly  glean- 
eiy  situation,  n  sometimes  approaches  the  city 
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often  examines  the  courts  and  gardens,  at  the  same  time  feed- 
ing and  training  its  young  to  the  habits  of  their  subsistence, 
and  about  the  first  week  in  October  it  retires  south  to  pass  the 
winter. 

The  Pewee  is  a  very  expert  and  cautious  flycatcher ;  and  as 
if  aware  of  the  drowsiness  of  insects  in  the  absence  of  the  sun's 
broad  light,  he  is  on  the  alert  at  day-dawn  after  his  prey.  At 
this  early  period,  and  often  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  for  the  most 
part  of  summer  till  the  middle  of  August,  he  serenades  the 
neighborhood  of  his  mansion  from  3  to  4  or  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  with  an  almost  uninterrupted  chanting  ditty,  sweet, 
but  monotonous,  Ijke  pe-ay  pay-wit,  pi-ay  pay-wee,  then  in  a 
little  higher  and  less  sing-song  tone,  his  usual  and  more  serious 
pee-a-wee.  In  dark  and  damp  mornings  this  curious  warble  is 
sometimes  continued  nearly  to  8  o'clock ;  and  the  effect  of 
this  tender,  lulling  lay  in  the  gray  dawn,  before  the  awakening 
of  other  birds,  and  their  mingling  chorus,  is  singular  and  pecu- 
liarly pleasing.  It  is  a  gratulatory  feeling  of  unmixed  and 
placid  delight,  concomitant  with  the  mild  reviving  light  of  the 
opening  day  and  the  perfect  joy  of  the  mated  male,  satisfied  in 
every  reasonable  desire,  —  in  short,  a  hymn  of  praise  to  the 
benevolent  Author  and  Supporter  of  existence  I 

Towards  the  period  of  departure  they  become  wholly  silent ; 
and  driven  to  extremity,  they  may  now  be  seen  watching  the 
stagnant  pools  and  ponds,  dipping  occasionally  into  the  still 
surface  after  their  drowsy  and  languid  prey.  Like  the  King- 
bird, this  species  at  times  displays  a  tyrannical  disposition ;  and 
I  have  observed  one  to  chase  a  harmless  Sparrow  to  the  ground 
for  safety,  who  merely  by  inadvertence  happened  to  approacli 
the  station  he  had  temporarily  chosen  for  collecting  his  insect 
garie. 

The  notes  of  peto-way  peto-way  pee-way  are  never  uttered 
by  this  species;  but  on  the  12th  of  February,  1830,  in  Ala- 
bama, I  heard,  at  that  season,  a  bird  uttering  this  note,  and 
several  times  afterwards  I  saw  a  rather  large  and  dark  Fly- 
catcher in  the  pine  woods,  to  which  I  attributed  this  call,  and 
which  must  be  a  distinct  species,  as  its  notes  bear  no  resem- 
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blance  to  those  of  the  Wood  Pewee  —  m  m. 

m  South  America.  '  "  ^^'°°  probably 

are"r:SfcHT:ir„^;;-^^^^ 
tremely  neat  and  curious,  almost  unrveSt  saddled"'  "'  "■ 
old  moss-grown  and  decayed  limK  u  "^  "P°°  *" 

and  is  so  remarkably  ha, oJa„d"i:co"°"r'P""'°"' 
branch,  as  to  be  very  easilv  Li  ^.T^"^'"''  "P°"  "^^ 
fabric  consists  of  wTr^'g"! ^ "ot^h  J"'  '"'^^  "^  "'^ 
small  branching  lichTnf  hdd  t^l  •\°'*'"  "^"'^^'^  '^"> 
erpillar-s  silk,  moistened  wfth  '7  ""'^  "°''*'=''^  ""<*  "'" 
over  with  blush  cmSo^H  ?  ''  '"'"'"y  "  '"  "^  <=°ated 
&»m  the  moss  uj^TtteTeV  i:Ts  i'  '°.  ''  ^^'^ di'-emible 
or  slender  grass'^eai  Le  nestrll'  «"" '-'-"bres 
lined  at  aU,  beine  so  thin  ,    "^^°""  "e,  however,  scarcely 

«>em.  and  'are  ole'vt^lo irS  l7'""  ^^  ''''  *-«^ 
probably  infests  the  old  S.  '^"'  °^  "^"'^^which 

fa^rartltl^d^hirhr^^^^^^^^^  r  °i  '"^  ^"-O  ^-^  is  a 
■s  of  common  occurrence  th™.^H  n   ^  *  Brunswick,  and  the  bird 
"  breed,  south  to  rforida  I^d^l^"'''''='  °"'"'°-  ""^  Manitoba 
Guatemala.  '  "^  """"*  southward  to  Mexico  and 


LEAST   FLYCATCHER. 

CHEBEC. 

Empidonax  minimus. 

'^='br«i^T„,i:';t;  ''!':', Pa"»  White.  .i„g.d  with  y.„„w, 

''"Sth  5  .0  5K  inches.  *    '^ '    '"«'  "'"■  "'°  "=■"  "f  grayish  white. 

fat's.  °"  '"'  ■"  '  '™^  <"  '-iS»  and  grass,  lined  with  g.ass  or 

£S^'-    3-5 ;  creamy  white,  usually  unspotted  ;  0.63  X  o  50 
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Territoty,  and  seems  most  abundant  in  the  Northern  and 
Eastern  States.    Though,  Uke  the  preceding,  these  are  solitary, 
retiring  birds,  and  fond  of  the  shade  of  the  forest,  yet  in  this 
vicinity  their  nests  are  numerous.     On  their  first  arrival,  pre- 
vious to  pairing,  they  are  engaged  in  constant  quarrels  about 
their  mates,  and  often  molest  other  birds  whom  they  happen  to 
see  employed  in  pursuit  of  the  same  kind  of  food  with  them- 
selves.    Like  the  preceding  species,  they  take  their  station  on 
a  low  branch  to  reconnoitre  the  passing  insects  on  which  they 
feed,  and  from  time  to  time  make  a  circular  sweep  for  their 
prey.    When  seated,  they  utter  very  frequently  a  sharp,  un- 
pleasant squeak,  aamewhat  resembling  that  of  the  Kingbird, 
sounding  like  futdA,  and  sometimes  'esVai,  or  isA^ii,  tsheah, 
and  tshooe,  with  a  guttural,  snapping  sound,  succeeded  by  a 
kind  of  querulous,  low  twitter  uttered  as  they  fly  from  tree  to 
tree,  and  chiefly  at  the  instant  of  alighting.     At  other  times 
they  have  a  recognizing,  rather  low  call  of  'whit,  'whit,  re- 
peated at  short  intervals;  again,  in  the  warmest  weather,  I 
have  heard  one  of  these  Pewees  cai;  something  like  the  whist- 
ling of  'wtet,  'weet,  'weet,  'wilt.     Occasionally,  when  fighting 
or  in  flying,  it  also  makes  an  echoing  tshirr.     It  possesses  all 
the  habits  of  the  Kingbird,  catches  bees,  flies,  and  moths,  ex- 
hibits a  variety  of  quivering  motions,  and  defends  its  nest  with 
great  courage  against  the  approach  of  larger  birds. 

The  nest  of  the  Small  Pewee  is  usually  fixed  in  the  slender, 
upright  forks  of  a  young  forest  tree  from  6  to  lo  or  30  feet 
from  the  ground.  I  have  also  found  the  nests  on  the  horizon- 
tal branch  of  an  apple-tree  or  forest  tree.  In  most  instances 
m  the  woods  a  gloomy,  solitary  situation  is  chosen.  The  mate- 
rials of  this  fabric  vary  according  to  circumstances ;  for  the 
first  brood  a  very  soft  and  warm  nest  is  usually  made  of  diy 
grass,  willow,  and  cud-weed  down  in  large  quantities,  partly 
felted  or  matted  together  externally  with  the  saliva  of  the 
bird.  Common  tow,  if  convenient,  is  also  occasionally  em- 
ployed when  the  nest  is  in  an  apple-tree,  for  which  some  neigh- 
boring graft  is  probably  unravelled.  The  interior  is  usuaUy 
formed  of  slender,  narrow  strips  of  bark,  bass,  and  dry  grass ; 
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and  at   this   tfZ  I  h  °°"  ™°^^  "'»'"  «  <=°"'Pany. 

Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  anrw^twarf  to  /^       •  """^       '* '^  *''' 
south  to  Panama.  "'"tward  to  the  prames.     It  winters 


TRAILL'S  FLYCATCHER. 

EUPUIONAX  T.  'JLUI  ALNORUM. 

rumn*^„rf"'''"-''*1'.  ?'i.™  ''"'"•  ■''"•''"  ™  "«  '•"<'■  lighter  on  the 
2L"^.    P"*'  """»"•  '"e  side,  tinged  with  p.Ie  olive,  which  ex 

with  yellowwh  white  bare.    Length  5J4  to  6  inches.  '^ 

,  f„  «';  .  /■  *"  "f  "**"  '°''''  '"  »  ='™P  °f  »''^"»  Of  low  deciduous  tree 
L.J  ,,  "  u  1  ^™""'''  ""Powd  °'  gi-Ms  roots  or  hempen  fibre, 
lined  usually  with  fine  gn«..  someumes  with  horsrf-hair  or  thistl^own 

h,™f 'i..^;*'  f  ""^  "*"**  "'■  *"*'  '"''"j'  'P<"'«'  ««''  'iglit  and  dark 
brown  chiefly  about  the  larger  end ;  0.70  X  0.53. 

This  species,  so  nearly  allied  .0  the  last,  was  first  distin- 
guished by  Audubon.  Its  note  resembles  the  syllable  'wheel 
wheei,  articulated  clearly  while  in  the  act  of  flying.  It  was 
first  observed  on  the  wooded  skirts  of  the  prairies  along  the 
banks  of  the  Arkansas.  Mr.  Townsend  and  myself  observed  it 
m  various  places  in  the  skirts  of  the  forests  of  the  Colun-bia 
and  WahUmet  during  the  summer,  when  it  was  breeding,  but 
we  could  not  discover  the  nest.  Its  motions  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  Audubon:  "When  leaving  the  top  branches  of  a 
low  tree  this  bird  takes  long  flights,  skimming  in  zig-zag  lines 
passing  close  over  the  tops  of  the  tall  grasses,  snapping  at  and 
seizmg  diflerent  species  of  winged  insects,  and  returning  to  the 
same  trees  to  alight." 

Traill's  Flycatcher    is  chiefly  a   spring  and  autumn    migrant 
through  southern  New  England,  though  a  few  pairs  breed  as  far 
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is  not  uncon,™on  on  fh.  Berk^hrhL  i^  l'"  """P""™'  "«» 
common  in  ,Jew  Brun.wick  W«tof  hi!  "."»*^'"»«««»-  It  i. 
to  the  southwwd,  beine  cL  Jl  u  "«'°''  "  '"«<'»  '"rther 
«.uth„„  Illinois  'and  ii;°:r\;"  M^r'^'t  "'  °''"'  »'«'  '» 
common  in  Ontario,  and  ^r   ThoLl        "'"•  ~""''«"  '«  ""- 

Wrds  from  those  which  breed  neafn.i  '?"''"'  °^  "■<  Western 
•ite  is  a  clump  of  aM.„^ear  a  ™„/  *"'''■  ""«  "■«'  '""Hte 
placed  within  a  foot  orTwo  of  th^T'^^'^T.'  "■•  "■«  "'«  '» 
-mall  tree  i,  generally  dected  -someS  '  "*"'  '"  ""  ^•«  » 
nest  is  placed  a,  high  L  ten  feet'    rr     T"  *,"  °»'''-»''d  the 

compactly  or  neatly  made  and  the  m«eriT  ' '"  ""  ^"''  "  »«  •" 
of  this  bird -for  while    he  F  vLTrl,  "" ''°'™'-    The  note 

0«/«.  or  Singing-Biids  'they  Ko^a  mZ  '''^''  '"*  *'- 
Acs -IS  peculiar,  though  strictiv  of  ht  t  ;  o-"- forest  melo- 
something  like  **-w«V,/deWed  ^!i,  ••"'''  '^P'-  '»  """ds 
accent  on  the  final  soundfthTch  is  plolo^^^^^  "^'''''"'  """  *« 
note  from  the  abrupt  f/5rf«  of  ILL  *^f  1.'  ~  ^"'•'  »  ««ff««nt 
song  uttered  on  the'^wittbut  wTenThTh-  .  ^""'  '"^"  "«""  ">« 
is  tossed  back,  and  the  note  siLn,.."  P.""""*'  *^'  ^ead 
of  manner  as  well  as  of  voice     ^    '^        "'"'  '  '^~'''~'  '"Phasis 


ACADIAN  FLYCATCHER. 
Empidonxx  virescens. 

:^'^^^^^;^:<^''^"  0-  crown..  „„aer  p„,. 

br.«.;beny  tinged  with  pr;X^;;';' T'" '■""• ''"'"^ 'h' 
>>"%.    Length  sfi  .0  6  inches.  '      "«'  *"''  "^'  ^usky;  wing-bar, 

"'th  spider's  webbing.         "^  ""^  "'  «'»""  and  shreds  of  tark  I^u„d 

'A  ^^iishtroir:™^  ::":::''«■''*■''  ^^^y  «>»"  .k. ,«,«», 

'"■all  VlycaVch^e^'andtutMr  ""''"!''  '"*"  ««"*"«  these 
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The  Acadian  Flycatcher  belongs  to  the  Middle  Statu  rather 
than  to  New  England,  and  has  been  taken  but  once  north  of  the 
Connecticut  valley.  It  is  abundant  In  Ohio  and  Illinois,  but  has 
not  been  observed  in  Ontario.  Mr.  Thompson  reports  it  as  com- 
mon in  Manitoba.  It  breeds  south  to  Florida,  and  winters  in 
Central  America. 

I  have  not  met  with  this  species  in  the  field,  but  those  who  have 
been  so  fortunate  describe  it  as  a  shy  bird,  seelcing  the  low,  moist 
thicket  and  shaded  groves  rather  than  the  open  pastures.  Dr. 
Coues  thinks  the  nest  "may  be  compared  to  a  light  hammock 
iwung  between  forks."  It  is  shallow  and  saucer-shaped,  and  so 
loosely  made  that  the  eggs  may  be  seen  from  below.  Dr.  Wheaton 
Btotes  that  so  much  Ipose  grass  is  left  on  the  outside  of  the  nest 
"  that  it  looks  like  a  tuft  of  hay  raught  by  the  limb  from  a  load 
driven  under  it" 

Mr.  Chapman  tells  us  that  the  most  common  call  of  this  bird  is 
"  a  single  s/iie  ox  put  repeated  at  short  intervals,  and  accompanied 
by  a  rapid  twitching  of  the  Uil.  A  more  peculiar  note  is  a  louder 
ptnyii.  The  bird  seems  to  articulate  this  note  with  difficulty, 
with  bill  pointing  upward  and  wings  trembling,  like  a  fledgling 
begging  for  food." 


YELLOW-BELLIED  FLYCATCHER. 
Ehfidonax  flaviventris. 

Char.  Upper  parts  dull  olive,  darker  on  the  crown;  under  parts 
bright  yellow,  shaded  with  olive  on  the  breast ;  wing-bars  pale  yellow ;  a 
yellow  ring  around  the  eye.     Length  5)^  to  6  inches. 

Ntit.  Amid  moss<nvered  roots  of  upturned  tree  or  mossy  log;  of 
twigs,  or  vegetable  fibre,  or  moss,  lined  with  roots,  or  fine  grass,  or 
moss 

Egg!-  4;  pale  buff,  sparingly  spotted,  monly  about  larger  end,  with 
reddish  brown ;  0.70  X  0.50. 

This  species  was  discovered  about  1843,  and  for  many  years  — 
as  late  as  1880  —  was  considered  a  rare  bird.  Even  now  compar- 
atively few  persons  are  familiar  with  it,  though  it  occurs  throughout 
this  Eastern  Province.  It  is  common  in  New  England,  breeding 
in  the  northern  portion,  and  occurs  on  the  higher  hills  elsewhere. 
I  found  it  abundant  in  New  Brunswick,  and  it  has  been  traced 
northward  to  the  lower  Hudson  Bay  region.  Macoun  reports  it 
common  at  Lake  Mistissini. 


yELLOW.BEU.IED  FLYCATCHER.  ^^ 

1'  "re,  .hough  RidgwaV.a„  J  blH  .    "  "  '*''*'""  "  «°  '""k 

^'■^'.■n*  of  Tra^rClwh"?  ta  rT^r^n'"  *^"""  '"™  •'« 
-i'h  .  rising  inflection, -and  dSl  T  '"''  »'"'  '«  '''"«'«« 
'.e»t  Flycatcher.  V^u.  "h.  "l"  ^^  ''°'"/^«  '*'^'-  »£  .he 
abrupUy  and  make,  more  or  1,^T,.  .'  *  ""'  '"'  "'°  ""^ 
Yellow-bellied  whi..le,  fo'rl  t^  ^^/'^  ^'i*/.  "^\  ^°"Plet.  the 
pause -a  mere  r«/ _  between  «rh^  '"'"'•  *"'"  •""  »  »'«'rt 
with  a  trifle  less  abrup.neMDr  ^wte-""."*  ''"'^"»  '"^  "»'" 
«"«8e..ive  of  a  sneeze  oHhe  Wri'fn^  M'""'".""~"8  "'»  -"o" 
with  which  i.  may  be  compared  "     "^^       "  °'  "">'  °*"  «»"<« 

ThrarhTar^f  :s:n^r;"irr "  r.""^ '-  --  >--.- 

are  soft,  sweet  cooing.noterd^i™r.rt  iT'™""*-    ^hey 
•uggests  .he  tender  pa^thos  of  fhepew.ev''  "      "'*  "'"'  "■"' 
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wandered  nor.h,  and  been  taken  in  M'""""'  •''"  ''^^»*'o»a"y 
New  Jersey.  ""  '*"*"  '»  Mississippi,  Ken.ucky,  and 

(mz:.  X^^Twhth'te'rar"*'""  ^"--h« 

Texas  have  been  seen  in  Virrinia  Z«l  "°'*''  °'  *"'  «' 
Ontario,  and  Manitoba,  and  one  '^li'""^'  Connecticut, 
Hudson  Bay.  ^     "   °°'   ""ndered   to   the  shores   of 
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CAROLINA  PAROQUET. 

CAROLINA  PARROT.  PARAKEET. 

CONURUS  CAROLINENSIS. 

Char.  Head  and  neck  yellow ;  forehead  and  sides  of  head  orange 
red ;  body  and  tail  green*  the  belly  tinged  with  yellow ;  wings  green  and 
yellow,  the  edges  tinged  with  orange  red.  In  immature  specimens  the 
yellow  of  head  and  neck  is  replaced  by  green.    Length  about  13  inches. 

Nest.  In  dense  woods  or  cypress  swamp ;  placed  on  a  fork  near  the 
end  of  a  branch  or  in  a  hole  in  a  tree.  When  on  a  branch  it  is  made  nf 
cypress  twigs  loosely  woven,  and  a  nest  in  a  hole  is  usually  lined  with 
cypress  twigs.  When  abundant  the  birds  t^"*-  "  y  build  in  large  colonies. 

Eggs.    2-5  (?) ;  greenish  white  or  creamy  ;  1.40  X  1.05. 

Of  more  than  200  species  now  known  to  belong  to  this 
remarkable  and  brilliant  genus,  the  present  is  the  only  one 
found  inhabiting  the  United  States ;  it  is  also  restricted  to  the 
warmer  parts,  rarely  venturing  beyond  the  State  of  Virginia. 
West  of  the  Alleghanies,  however,  circumstances  induce  these 
birds  commonly  to  visit  much  higher  latitudes ;   so  that,  fol- 
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me  louthera  ahorea  of  Lake  Michkan     <i,r,Lf 

;n  .he  dep.h  of  win^e,  ajg"  r;^7Cr:f  ^  oS 
.i:c  .Menor  of  AUbama,  the  bank,  of  the  Mia^Lsboi^tl 
^J,«ou„  around  S..  I.,«i,.  and  other  pUce,,  wZTea  lyS 
other  bmU  have  migrated  before  the  storm,  of  the  ^^n  ' 

of \rild  PiZn.    H  -V-    ^^  ""^l''.  ™°ving  in  the  manner 
»eed,  which  they  e«ract  from  their  husks  with  great  dexterity. 
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In  the  depth  of  winter,  when  other  reiourcei  begin  to  fcil, 
they,  in  common  with    the  Yellow  Bird   and  tome  other 
Finches,  uiemble  among  the  tall  lycamoret,  and  hanging 
from  the  extreme  twigi  in  the  most  airy  and  graceiiil  postures, 
scatter  around  them  a  cloud  of  down  from  the  pendant  balls 
in  quest  of  the  seeds,  which  now  aiford  them  an  ample  repast. 
With  that  peculiar  caprice,  or  perhaps  appetite,  which  char- 
acterises them,  they  are  also  observed  to  frequent  the  saline 
springs  or  Hcks  to  gratify  their  uncommon  taste  for  salt.    Out 
of  mere  wantonnes^  they  often   frequent   the  orchards,   and 
appear  delighted  with  the  fruitless  frolic  of  plucking  apples 
from  the  trees  and  strewing  them  on  the  ground  untasted. 
So  common  is  this  practice  among  them  in  Arkansas  Territory 
that  no  apples  are  ever  suffered  to  ripen.    They  are  also  fond 
of  some  sorts  of  berries,  and  particularly  of  mulberries,  which 
they  eat  pieceineal  in  their  usual  manner  as  they  hold  them  by 
the  foot.    According  to  Audubon,  they  likewise  attack  the 
outsunding  stacks  of  grain  in  (locks,  committing  great  waste ; 
and  on  these  occasions,  as  well  as  the  former,  they  are  so 
bold  or  incautious  as  readily  to  become  the  prey  of  the  sports- 
man in  great  numben.    Peculiarity  of  food  appears  wholly  to 
influence  the  visits  and  residence  of  this  bird,  and  in  plain, 
champaign,  or  mountainous  countries  they  are  wholly  strangers, 
though  common  along  the    banks   of  all  the  intermedUte 
watercourses  and  lagoons. 

Of  their  manners  at  the  interesting  period  of  propagation 
and  incubation  we  are  not  yet  satisfactorily  informed.  They 
nest  in  hollow  trees  and  take  little  if  any  pains  to  provMe  more 
than  a  simple  hollow  in  which  to  lay  their  eggs,  like  the  Wood- 
peckers. They  are  at  all  times  particularly  attached  to  the 
large  sycamores,  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  which  they  roost  in 
close  community,  and  enter  at  the  same  aperture  into  which 
they  climb.  They  are  said  to  cling  close  to  the  sides  of  the 
tree,  holding  last  by  the  claws  and  bill ;  and  into  these  hollows 
they  often  retire  during  the  day,  either  in  very  warm  or  incle- 
ment weather,  to  sleep  or  pass  away  the  time  in  indolent  and 
social  security,  like  the  Rupicolas  of  the  Peruvian  caves,  at 
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length  only  hutily  ,roo^  ^  fong«  ,t  the  dla  of  hunger. 
Indeed  from  the  nrUtneu  ud  celerity  of  their  aerial  xZe- 

^^«  cherub,  decked  in  green  and  gold,  it  i.  obvioo.  t  J 
.r.         "J  "  "*"  "  """^  "'•°°«»  •«  »"  ">-«'«ted  fo 
that  to  which  they  are  m^parably  wedded,  they  rove  abroa.l 

a  relief  to  their  exertions. 

The  '^lina  Parrot  i.  readUy  umed,  and  early  rf,ow,  an 
«tachment  to  thoae  around  who  be.tow  any  attention  on  it, 

Z^  K  "^VT"  '°  "~"'^'  '"  "*"*  "><» '°  '«"^"  and 
come  when  caUed  on.    It  does  not.  however,  eWncc  much,  if 

any.  capacity  for  mimicking  human  speech  or  sounds  of  aiiv 

kind,  and  a.  a  domestic  is  yery  peaceable  and  rather  taciturn. 

It  IS  extremely  fond  of  nuts  and  almonds,  and  may  be  s-.o- 

ported  on  Uie  vegeuble  food  usuaUy  given  to  other  species. 

One  which  I  saw  at  T\«caIoos..  a  week  after  being  disabled  in 

he  wing  seemed  perfectly  reconciled  to  its  domestic  condi- 

tion;  and  as  the  weather  was  rather  cold,  it  remained  the 

^ater  part  of  the  bme  in  the  house,  climbing  up  the  sides  of 

Uie  "^e  fender  to  enjoy  the  warmth  of  the  fire.    I  was  in- 

fom-d  that  when  first  caught  it  scaled  the  side  of  the  room 

a    night   and  roosted  in  a  hanging  posture  by  the  bill  and 

claws;  but  finding  the  labor  difficult  and  fruiUess.  having  no 

companion  near  which  to  nestle,  it  soon  submitted  to  pass  the 

night  on  the  back  of  a  chair. 

finlsl'A'  "'n  t\'y  °!  *''''  K^'e^-'Iy  ''PP'^JIed  bird  is  nearly 
Imished.  It  is  not  quite  exterminated  yet,  but  of  the  large  flocks 
hat  were  once  to  be  seen  all  over  the  Soithern  States,  only  a  mere 
remnant  can  be  found,  and  these  are  hidden  amid  the  d«se 

S'  T^?fl,"°"'".  r'  ^'""^  ""^  "»'"  valley  of  Lm" 
nZl^  The  farmers  and  fruit-growers  were  obliged  to  kill  laree 
number^  and  later  woman's  vanity  and  man's  grf  ed  have  o"fd 
hands  to  carry  on  the  slaughter.  From  the  combined  aLTof 
such  foe.  the  remnant  ha.  but  .light  chance  for  escape. 


YELLOW-BILLED  CUCKOO. 

RAIN  CROW. 

CocCyZUS  AMERICANUS. 

CHAfc    Upper  mandible  and  tip  of  lower  blaclr  •  r..t  „r  i 
ble  and  cutting  edges  of  uooer  velln-     it  '       '  °f '<»«'  mandi. 

metawic  gloss,  tinged  w  tr«h  to^Jih  "h"?!;"  ■?'*  ?""'  """  »  ^"S"" 
middle  feather,  of  tainikrbaS  "^i^r  5    VT'T  •"«'''  *'"'  "''°"» i 

lo»eiy  laid^metimes  lined"w!r,^t..rt  „r  V^"'  ■"""'  °'  "'^^ 
S^.    ^  (usually  4) ;  pale  dull  gr.cn  S^^^^^^,  ,,3  ^  „  ^ 

^.oT"  ^.'^'l^'^  ^"'''°°  '^^^  ^  ''■>«  ""iddle  and  colder 
Stetes  of  the  Unton  about  the  close  of  April  or  the  first  S 
of  May    and  pioceeds  to  the  north  as  far  as  Nova  Scltia 

than  the  forests  of  Louisiana.  We  also  met  with  it  'mT. 
remote  Territory  of  Oregon.     Latham  speals  I    these""bi  5 

SehH„"t  w  °'  "^^  ^P"=^'  "'^-^  "'  J--"ca.  They 
delight  m  the  shady  retirement  of  the  forest/and  are  equally 
comtnon  m  taU  thickets  and  orchards,  where,  Hk"  pS 
prowle..,  they  skulk  and  hide  among  the  thickes  Ch  nd 
vetS,"f^^'''^^°'''"'^"^'''~''^^y'^'^i«hfulfy;;ire? 

C^lr"/^  '"'*°'°  """^  "  *^^  ^""t^".  but,  shy  and 
watchH  endeavor  to  elude  eveiything  like  clo^e  ob  ervation 
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too,  and  ko  m,  kd  m   kooT„  ,      t     '  °'  '""  '""'  l^o 
Dove.     At  other  times  the  k,^Tj^'  '""^  "^"^  <=«"  "^  the 

^W,  Hse,  and  betLtf  s^^^  raf^llTt''"'  '^«^°-« 
grating  of  a  watchman's  rattle   or  ^^  '°  '"''"""=  ">e 

call,  terminates  in  the  distant  cry  JT'''T"'T^'''«  ^'^  "-is 
note,  supposed  to  be  most  r  ,  *'^  '*'^-    ^'°^  this 

.^has  received  in  vt^ anHrslTtis  :hr°^^''  °^-'°' 
Cr^  and  Cow-Bird     At  v^^ri^  ^  "^""^  of  yfa/,. 

"ance  of  warm  weaker  LrX  V"^T-  '"""«  '"^  ^-«"- 
tohful  male  is  uttered  for  hl^  ^^^  ^''^  -^^  °f  the 

night.  The  same  noi  but  deUv'';"''"^^  throughout  the 
tender  strain,  are  g^^'Z.  ^^^  "I  "  '''"^"  """  '^">" 
day  as  long  as  the  Vnod  of  in^t;'^''"'''  '"  ^^«  '»  «>« 
steadfastly  watches  Tny  approach  t^h"  '°'"'""^''-  «^  "«« 
s.onalIy  to  assure  himself  Ct  '  T''  «•""«  *"  ''  "^-^a- 

he  may  be  observed  dfrt ^'e'  en  aTTT ^  ^"'  ^'  '""^ 
accidentally  seeks  repose  beneath  ,h!  't'/°™'"'  ''^''  ^''o 
contiguous  tree,so  t^t  he  is  nl  1  ',  ^  ''"^^'  "^  =°"'e 

security  of  his  own  prlge    '^h°   ?'  '.'^'^°'  '"  "^^^ing  the 
nests  of  his  neighbo/  There  at  /     ^'"'"""^  '°^^^"e  the 
in  Jamaica  and  other  parts  nf?        ,°'  '^'"^^  °ther  species 
-e  veiy  similar  to  throVouf  bW  i^r?  P°---«  ^ 
approaches,  when  delivered  in  ^h.    .^'^^""^  «'>»  frequently 
^-  *-  -f^.,  the  usual  sound  of  thYF^""'"  "'°°''  ''"  ''"  ^^^ 
"  a  Mexican  species  /°"    ,°  '^^  European  Cuckoo.     There 
'-ghter  as  to'h    e  i^Z":^/^"'""'^.  ^^-h  so  simulaL" 
by  whom  it  is  hated  riM.    ''"P^"""""  of  the  natives. 
"o'e  of  risibility  being  const^eH  -"^^  °'  '=^"'  '"^  ^'^"denta 
misfortune.  ^  construed  into  an  ominous  delight  in 

itiLtu'^i^rarsr '°  f «^-^  ^-  '^^  — ^ 

"alcing  no  nests  noTe "  a^ t'  '    ''  '""«"  'P^"^='  -"o, 

deposit  their  eggs  one  by  one  1^°"'"^"  ^"«  Parasiticall, 

VOL.  ,.  _  J^         ^y  °"^  '°  'h«  nests  of  other  small  bird/ 
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to  whom  the  cate  of  rearing  the  vagrant  foundling  is  uniformly 
consigned. 

But  we  may  turn  with  satisfaction  to  the  conjugal  history  of 
our  own  subject,  which,  early  in  May  or  soon  after  its  arrival, 
may  be  at  times  observed  obstinately  engaged  in  the  quarrels 
of  selective  attachment.    The  dispute  being  settled,  the  nest  is 
commenced,  and  usually  fixed  either  in  the  horizontal  branches 
of  an  apple-tree  or  in  a  thicket,  a  thcu;-bush,  crab,  cedar,  or 
other  small  tree  in  some  retired  part  of  the  woods.    The  fabric 
is  usually  very  slovenly  and  hastily  put  together,  and  possesses 
scarcely  any  concavity  for  the  reception  of  the  young,  who  in 
consequence  oftenifall  out  of  their  uncomfortable  cradle.     The 
nest  is  a  mere  flooring  of  twigs  put  together  in  a  zig-zag  form, 
then  blended  with  green  weeds  or  leaves  and  withered  blos- 
soms of  the  maple,  apple,  or  hickory  catkins.     A  nest  near  the 
Botanic  Garden  had,  besides  twigs,  fragments  of  bass-mat,  and 
was  very  uncomfortably  heated,  and  damp  with  the  fermenta- 
tion of  the  green  tops  of  a  species  of  maple  introduced  into  it, 
and  the  whole  swarmed  with  thrush-lice  or  millipedes.    The 
eggs  are  of  a  bluish-green  color,  often  pale,  varying  in  the 
shade  and  without  spots ;  they  are  somewhat  round  and  rather 
large.     If  they  are  handled  before  the  commencement  of  incu- 
bation, the  owner  generally  forsakes  the  nest,  but  is  very  tena- 
cious and  affectionate  towards  her  yoimg,  and  sits  so  close  as 
almost  to  allow  of  being  taken  off'  by  the  hand.    She  then 
frequently  precipitates  herself  to  the  ground,  fluttering,  tumb- 
ling, and  feigning  lameness,  in  the  manner  of  many  other  affec- 
tionate and  artful  birds,  to  draw  the  intruder  away  from  the 
premises  of  her  brood.    At  such  times  the  mother  also  adds  to 
the  contrivance  by  uttering  most  uncouth  and  almost  alarming 
guttural  sounds,  like  qui  guih  gwaih,  as  if  choking,  as  she  runs 
along  the  ground.    While  the  female  is  thus  dutifully  engaged 
in  sitting  on  her  charge,  the  male  takes  his  station  at  no  great 
distance,  and  gives  alarm  by  his  notes  at  the  approach  of  any 
intruder ;  and  when  the  young  are  hatched,  both  unite  in  the 
labor  of  providing  them  with  food,  which,  like  their  own,  con- 
sists chiefly  of  the  hairy  caterpillars,  rejected  by  other  birds. 
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that  so  commonly  infest  the  apple-trees  a„H  i-  ■ 
mt.es  within  a  common  silky  web  tLI  ■J""' '"  *=°""""- 
yellow  cockchafer,  Caraii.  and  othe^kTnd  "  f  ""  "'  '"<'' 
as  various  sorts  of  berries ;  but  S  wo S  n  '"''"''  "  *=" 
p^itic  habit  of  sucking  tl^e  eggs  o^oZTk^T""'^  *^  "■« 
"g  ruin  and  dismay  wherevef  Lj  a  "  l"^'' """^  ^^""J- 
sevenU  b«»ds  in  a  season  Zai  i,?  '  °"'^-  ^^"y  ^'^^ 
it  as  late  as  the  .8th  i^f-SZs  '  ""'  ''"'  ^««»  ■" 
departure  in  some  part  of  the  mother  '^^'''^^y^^^  their 
ering  the  time  they  are  ~aT^  °f  September.  Consid- 
young,  appearing  to  Lfmfrov^^''7''''"«'''>^>'™^<'  but  few 

™akers.sothata^ons,?errprrto  thT"  '"'  '"'  ""'" 
never  hatched,  or  perish  s^n  affer  TheJT'r  "*=  ""-^^ 
attached  to  places  where  smallWM,  '"'''^'  "e  greatly 

sucking  their  eggs  •  and  i  hTf  ,  "^^  ''''°"'  '^^  ^^e  sake  of 
eject  them,  as  w^n  ^e  rLrareSbld'"'r  '''  '™='  '° 
eem  they  commence  agab'n  'he  f^  ' '""?°'"  ""'=''  ^°n- 
caution  to  their  operatfons  In  ptp^n"  nTo2'  '"  ^'''"« 
they  meet  with.  In  this  way  Instead  of  .s  P""^="«°n 
nest  in  some  low  bush,  I  have  Jth  dfffi  u  """'"^  ""= 
Jast  in  a  tal,  larch,  more  ILr^^tt  LT th"'' °""=  ="' 
When  wholly  routed,  the  male  Ir.nf  "'^  8™"°d. 

*-  for  sevetal  days,'a;pea:^  J  norseTsib,,™"'  '"^  "^ 
li's  own  predator,'  practices  ^  experience  of 

i-Soo^iKt  ^21^7  "^^  ''-^^r.  the  Amer. 
thromthe  charge  of  her  o(^      '^  '        "'  "'  '™"  '"^lined  to 

^.tothis  habft:r?a::  sr^°:  "x^c- ."'"''°-'- 

nest  of  a  Catbird;  yet  though  thT  i,^-  ^"'^'"^  «  ">« 

intruder  Probably  inUdedtthatch  £  J'"  "'  ""^'^'  ""= 
'-.on  the  rsth  of  June,  ^l,oT^:\°Z!T  ^'  -"'her 
eggs  m  it  indented  and  penetrated  hv*^^-'  °"'  "" '"° 
":e  egg  of  a  Cuckoo  dented  in'th/  '  °'  ^  "'''''  ^"<1 
birds  forsook  the  premises  T  tZ  ^  k-  "^""^  ""^'-  ^'h 
ento;  was  not  asc'ertainej -though  thf'"'  °'  '''  '"'"""^ 
of  the  nest  would  seem  to  have  beel  thr".  ^P.P^°P"^''°» 
Cuckoo.  ^  "een  the  intention  of  the 
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ThU  Cuckoo  occun  throughout  this  Faunal  Province  north  to 
New  Brunswicic,  its  breeding  area  extending  south  to  Florida. 
Nuttall  has  not  mentioned  one  peculiar  habit  of  this  bird,  —  that  of 
laying  eggs  at  such  long  intervals  that  young  in  very  different  stages 
of  maturity  are  frequently  found  in  the  same  nest,  as  also  young 
birds  and  partially  incubated  eggs.  The  practice  of  laying  its  eggs 
in  the  nests  of  other  birds  is  seldom  indulged  in,  —  indeed,  the 
known  instances  are  extremely  rare. 


BLACK-BILLED  CUCKOO. 

'  RAIN  CROW. 

COCCVZUS  ERYTHROPHTHALMUS. 

Char.  Above,  olive  brown  with  a  slight  metallic  gloss,  tinged  with 
ash  toward  the  bill;  wings  slightly  tinged  with  rufous;  tail  simitar  to 
back,  outer  feathers  slightly  tinged  with  gray,  narrowly  tipped  with  white. 
Beneath,  white,  tinged  on  the  throat  with  pale  buff.  Bill  black.  Length 
about  12  inches. 

Nest.  On  the  edge  of  a  swampy  wood,  usually  in  a  retired  situation 
placed  generally  in  a  low  bush ;  made  of  twigs,  strips  of  bark,  moss,  and 
catkins.  Similar  to  the  nest  of  the  Yellow-billed,  but  somewhat  firmer 
and  more  artistic. 

Eggs,    a-6  (usually  4) ;  deep  glaucous  green ;  i.io  X  0.80. 

This  species,  so  cearly  related  to  the  preceding,  is  also 
equally  common  throughout  the  United  States  in  summer,  and 
extends  its  migrations  about  as  far  as  the  line  of  Nova  Scotia 
or  Newfoundland.  This  kind  also  exists  in  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo  and  Guiana,  and  the  birds  which  visit  us  probably 
retire  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  nearest  parts  of  tropical 
America.  They  arrive  in  Massachusetts  later  than  the  Yellow- 
billed  Cuckoo,  and  the  first  brood  are  hatched  here  about  the 
4th  of  June.  In  Georgia  they  begin  to  lay  towards  the  dose 
of  April.  Their  food,  like  that  of  the  preceding  species,  also 
consists  of  hairy  caterpillars,  beetles,  and  other  insects,  and 
even  minute  shell-fish.  They  also,  like  many  birds  of  other 
orders,  swallow  gravel  to  assist  digestion. 

They  usually  retire  into  the  woods  to  breed,  being  less 
familiar  than  the  former,  choosing  an  evergreen  bush  or  sap- 
ling for  the  site  of  the  nest,  which  is  made  of  twigs  pretty  well 
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feathers,  are  Of  a  i?™'  bnghSsh't''"  '"=*''"''^"«  ^- 
t^nce  fro™  the  nest  the  male  kle^o  th^''  1  '  ""'•=  '"^■ 
of  W  iou,  kow  kou,,  the  note  inr?  "'"'^  '^"""«  ^^" 
q»'ckness;  sometimes  the  caU  1  ^?°^  '"  '°"'J'^"'  ^nd 
■*'"*.  '^e  notes  growiLloJe'anH  "'  *'*'  *'''*''' '*^'  ''f'» 
of  the  VelW.^„,ed'Si:t™"T2T'""^  '"- 
before  rain,  a  pecuhar  call    T?  '  'P*""  ''^s  ^'so, 

-r«/«/..orX«/«/J     I,"";,™""^'  «"""''"  voice,  like 
billed  kind;  and  near  the  L?  ll  "' "'""  ""^  ^^"°'-- 

Ae  parent  composedly  si'  a„d  J  ''°""^?'  ^  ''""^  °''^<='^«<1 
time  without  showing  any  ala™  ^T  """""  ^  ^considerable 
addicted  to  the  practicTofrcl?-^"^^""-  I'«  equally 
Indeed,  one  that  1  saw  iLt  surmL"\"''  '8^  "^  °'her  birds, 
stant  watch  after  the  IToPrR^-  '"• ""  ^°'  '"""^  ^  <c<>n- 
which,  w,th  hermatel'ptu'  h':°  "',""«'"  ^°  ''PP'-'-e, 
*e  Cuckoo  for  two  d:ysTn\leJor^^  '  """'"«  "«•"  -'" 

^utprt^^rl^r^^rSf "  '!>"  ^^'-^"''^. 
farther  north,  having  been  tfkenin  t^^'"*""'"? '  '« goes,  however 

and  is  common  in  M^anitota  there  th.vfr'^i";;''  """  ^^b^dor 
The  Black-biUed  is  rather  crm^l  ^f"'"''""«l  is  not  found 
Scotia  and  throughout  Ne"  E„g7and  '"     '*  ^"'"'"'''^''  ^^  Nova 
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Note.  —  Mavkard's  Cuckoo  (C.  mitic  maynariff),  a  imaller 
race,  with  paler  lower  parts,  is  found  In  the  Bahama  Islands  and  in 
Southern  Florida. 

Note.  —  Nuttall  made  no  mention  in  his  book  of  the  Ani  {Croto- 
phaga  ani),  a  South  American  bird  that  had  been  found  in  Loui- 
siana and  Florida.  It  was  but  a  straggler  within  the  borders  of  the 
United  States  in  his  day,  and  is  still  considered  a  rare  bird  here. 
A  few  years  ago  one  was  taken  near  Philadelphia  by  Mr.  John 
Krider. 


FLICKER. 

GOLDEN-WINGED  WOODPECKER.     PIGEON   WOODPECKER. 
HIGH-HOLDER. 

COLAPTES  AURATUS. 

Char.  Male :  above,  olive  brown  barred  with  black ;  crown  and 
sides  of  neck  bluish  gray ;  red  crescent  on  nape ;  "  moustache  "  black  i 
rump  white ;  beneath,  pale  brown  with  pink  and  yellow  tints,  each  feather 
bearing  a  spot  of  black ;  breast  with  conspicuous  black  crescent ;  shafts 
and  under  surface  of  wings  and  tail  golden  yeUow.  Female :  similar,  but 
without  the  black  "  moustache."    Length  about  I2>i  inches. 

JVetl.  In  open  woodland,  pasture,  or  orchard ;  a  cavity  excavated  in 
dead  trunk,  and  unlined  save  for  the  fine  chips  made  by  the  boring. 

£gS'-  6-10  (usually  J  or  7) ;  snow  white,  with  surface  like  highly 
polished  ivory;  i.io  X  0.90. 

This  beautiful  and  well-known  bird  breeds  and  inhabits 
throughout  North  America,  from  Labrador  and  the  remotest 
wooded  regions  of  the  fiir  countries  to  Florida,  being  partially 
migratory  only  from  Canada  and  the  Northern  States,  proceed- 
ing to  the  South  in  October,  and  returning  North  in  April. 
From  the  great  numbers  seen  in  the  Southern  States  in  winter 
it  is  evident  that  the  major  part  migrate  thither  from  the  North 
and  West  to  pass  the  inclement  season,  which  naturally  de- 
prives them  of  the  means  of  acquiring  their  usual  sustenance. 
At  this  time  also  they  feed  much  on  winter  berries,  such  as 
those  of  the  sumach,  srailax,  and  mistletoe.  In  the  Middle 
States  some  of  these  birds  find  the  means  of  support  through 
the  most  inclement  months  of  the  winter.  In  New  England 
they  reappear  about  the  beginning  of  April,  soon  afler  which 
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d-flerent  heigh,,  from  ,he  ground  "S-eTi  "  'T'  "*''  "' 
»  not  conveniently  found  coX™»u  *="«*"«»'  cavity 
provided  them  by  nature ^r^f  °k'"  "i'  '"""'"^"^  """» 
have  been  kno^  to  m 'ke  a  Id LrK'"  "^  *"•  ""''  *^'y 
oak  for  .J  inches  in  ien^  r,  fhTl.r'T  '^"'"«''  "  """^ 
Hty  and  Privacy,  .hey  iue  ,f 'LtJt'S  *'"""  '""" 
«>ay  be  heard  dealing  blows  as  loud  ,„h  '"""''■«■  "^ 

by  the  tool,  of  the  caX^r     Mv  r    T"'"""  '^^i""! 
served  the  pre»nt  ,pZ  ^  LoW  H""^  **'•  ^'""•^'  "l- 
Cambridge,  excavated  out  i    the  Hvin"T  ."'  i'"  '''"^  "> 
about  ,j   feet  from  the  ground       I*      u''  °'  "  '^'■'^ 
diameterand  .8  inche,  de^dug  ^LTJ^T"'  '  ""^'■"  '» 
and  was  continued  at  intervS    fof  ml  ttn     "^  '"'."''"°°' 
■t  wa,  completed.     The  egg,   ZTl    ^  '^  "'""  '^'■°" 
deposited  merely  upon  the^Z"      V  ^"^  P""  *■""'  "« 
natural  or  arti  Jial^.h^"';  °' ^"^  -hich  line  the 
before  th.  young  are  fledLd  ac/^        ^  ""  ""'•    ™^  «". 
™e'-;  and  on  insertingTCn    '!  "•""''  "»'*  disagreeable 
producing  a  hissing  "fket'^.T'''  "'  '"~^  ■«•■'«  « 

length  escape  from'kisf, id  drfnlrr'"-  """'^  « 
andclimbingsometimesintothrh  K  V  ^^^^  ""=  '''"^''ed; 
are  there  fed'  until  abttot  At  ote'  ^°"'r  "'  "•"=  '"=■ 
">  their  protecting  cell  Jh  iLt  "«■""•  ""^  ^°""« '=«°* 
female  will  often  call  upoT  th^  f   Pf"™"'^.  »  that  the 

.-^^).  trying  every  arttint:  thLr  '"'t"  ^"'"* 
punishing  them  by  fastine    mZ    ''«■»  to  quit  their  cradle, 

comeoutandansJ^rToZ'in.  T^  '^'^  "^  *■"«='<•  to 

fey  Will  occasio„™p  ^hTe  £rho  " ''"' f^^'^'^- 
^nown  a  pair,  like  the  Bhlebirds  enafrtt^K  '  "".''  '  '"^^'^ 
poplar-tree  for  several  veS;^       ^  **  '*'"*  ''"'e  in  a 

"•e  "Id  bed  fo    thet^  2"  7?,^!"'°»'  ""ely  cleaning  out 

■-ubate  by  turns,  fee^  Teh  Jt'  r  X'^K  '°''"^-  '^'^ 
"le  nest,  and  are  both  ri,  other  while  thus  confined  to 
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procen  for  digettion.  In  the  month  of  March,  in  Florida  and 
Alabama,  I  observed  them  already  pairing,  on  which  occasion 
many  petulant  quarrels  daily  ensued  from  a  host  o»  rival  sui- 
tors, accompanied  by  their  ordinary  cackling  and  squealing. 
One  of  their  usual  complaisant  recognitions,  often  delivered  011 
a  fine  morning  from  the  summit  of  some  lofty  dead  limb,  is 
'wit  a  'wit  'wit  'wit  'wit  'wit  'wit  wttt  and  wait  a  wait,  woit 
veit  woit  wait,  commencing  loud,  and  slowly  rising  and  quiclt- 
ening  till  the  tones  run  together  into  a  noise  almost  like  that 
of  a  watchman's  rattle.  They  have  also  a  sort  of  complaining 
call,  from  which  they  have  probably  derived  their  name  of 
fte  lit,  pee  itt;  and  at  times  a  plaintive  quiih  queih.  Occa- 
sionally they  also  utter  in  a  squealing  tone,  when  surprised,  or 
engaged  in  amusing  rivalry  with  their  fellows,  we-cSgh  we-cogh 
we-cogh  we-cogh  or  wecip  wecip  wecUp. 

The  food  of  these  birds  varies  with  the  season.  They  are 
at  all  times  exceedingly  fond  of  wood-lice,  ants,  and  their 
larvae  ;  and  as  the  fruits  become  mature,  they  also  add  to  their 
ample  fare  common  cherries,  bird  cherries,  winter  grapes,  gum- 
berries,  the  berries  of  the  red-cedar,  as  well  as  of  the  sumach, 
smilax,  and  other  kinds.  As  the  maize  too  ripens,  the  Flicker 
pays  frequent  visits  to  the  field ;  and  the  farmer,  readily  for- 
getful of  its  past  services,  only  remembers  its  present  faults, 
and  closing  its  career  with  the  gun,  unthinkingly  does  to  hira- 
self  and  the  public  an  essenrial  injury  in  saving  a  few  unim- 
portant ears  of  com.  In  this  part  of  New  England  it  is  known 
by  the  name  i  Pigeon  Woodpecker,  from  iti  general  bulk  and 
appearance ;  and,  to  the  disgrace  of  our  paltry  fowlers,  it  is 
in  the  autumn  but  too  frequently  seen  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
markets,  though  its  flesh  is  neither  fat  nor  delicate.  It  is 
exceedingly  to  be  regretted  that  ignorance  and  wantonness  in 
these  particulars  should  be  so  productive  of  cruelty,  devas- 
Ution,  and  injurious  policy  in  regard  to  the  animals  with  whose 
amusing  and  useful  company  Nature  has  so  wonderfully  and 
beneficently  favored  us. 
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^  CampephiluS  PRWaPALIS. 

fe-j     ^_<       u-  ««vated  in  a  live 

*m.    4-6;  white;  1.40  X  1.00. 

^e  rainy  season,  and  the  Ja T  are  be.'  ."''  ''"^'""^  ■" 
f"'  We.  More  vagrant,  retiring  1^  T"^  *°  ^  """'^d 
-  °^  -'^  ^an,i,y,   He'.  S  rndt^^-;^-   '^^ 

in  tne  precincts   of 
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cultivated  tncti;  the  scene  of  hii  dominion  i  the  lomly 
foreit,  amidit  tieei  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  Hit  reiterate<l 
trumpeting  note,  lomewhat  limilar  to  the  high  tonei  of  the 
clarinet  (fail  fait pait fait),  it  heard  toon  alter  day,  and  until 
a  late  morning  hour,  echoing  loudly  from  the  receiset  of  the 
dark  cypren-nrampt,  where  he  dwelU  in  domeitic  lecurity 
without  showing  any  impertinent  or  necessary  desire  to  quit 
his  native  solitary  abodes.  Upon  the  giant  trunk  and  moss- 
grown  arms  of  this  colossus  of  the  forest,  and  amidst  almost 
inaccessiUe  and  ruinous  piles  of  mouldering  logs,  the  high, 
rattling  clarion  and  rapid  strokes  of  this  princely  Woodpeclter 
are  often  the  only  sounds  which  vibrate  through  and  commu- 
nicate an  air  of  l|fe  to  these  dismal  wilds.  His  stridulous, 
interrupted  call,  and  loud,  industrious  blows  may  often  be 
heard  for  more  than  half  a  mile,  and  become  audible  at  vari- 
ous distances  as  the  elevated  mechanic  raises  or  depresses  his 
voice,  or  at  he  flags  or  exerts  himself  in  his  laborious  employ- 
ment. His  retiring  habits,  loud  notes,  and  singular  occ<ip'\ 
tion,  amidst  scenes  so  savage  yet  majestic,  afford  withal  a 
peculiar  scene  of  solemn  grandeur  on  which  the  mind  dwells 
for  a  moment  with  sublime  contemplation,  convinced  that 
there  is  no  scene  in  Nature  devoid  of  harmonious  consistence. 
ilor  is  the  performance  of  this  industrious  hermit  less  remark- 
able than  the  peals  of  his  sonorous  voice  or  the  '"ud  choppings 
of  his  powerful  bill.  He  is  soon  surrounded  with  striking 
monuments  of  his  industry;  like  a  real  carpenter  (a  nick-name 
given  him  by  the  Spainards),  he  is  seen  surrounded  with  cart- 
loads of  chips  and  broad  flakes  of  bark  which  rapidly  accumu- 
Ute  round  the  roots  of  the  tall  pine  and  cypress  where  he  has 
been  a  few  hours  employed ;  the  work  of  half  a  dozen  men 
felling  trees  for  a  whole  morning  would  scarcely  exceed  the 
pile  he  has  produced  in  quest  of  a  single  breakfast  upon  those 
insect  larvs  which  have  already,  perhaps,  succeeded  in  dead- 
ening the  tree  preparatory  to  his  repast.  Many  thousand 
acres  of  pine-trees  in  the  Southern  States  have  been  destroyed 
in  a  single  season  by  the  insidious  attacks  of  insects  which  in 
the  dormant  state  are  not  larger  than  a  grain  of  rice.    It 
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^>^JylZ  S^^tt  ^'""-  ''-°''«'.  -'ved  With 

young  child;  «don  beimr^  1„,  :  ""V"'""  =•>*»«  °f« 
of  an  hour  he  h«l  neaxIy^deedH  fn  ™\  T' '" '''  '''""' 
•he  .ide  of  the  wooden  horwe^^r^'Hf  *"'  Z''  '^"'"«'' 
in  .eve„I  pUce.  while  e^g^ed  in  L'^V'"'""  ^-^'^ 
«li»played,  a,  long  «,  he  wS  LT.  ^  •>«  portrait,  and 
genuine  «n  of^e  ."r«  Frl'  1"°'°"*'""''"* 'P'"' °f » 
and  ardent  love  of  uCy  the  he^  a„H  ":!«"»°'"-°"»  =°""8« 
an.o„g  the  a.ulet,  0?^^^;::?^^  ^"  '"  "'«"  '""™ 

of?rc™-^te  aTa"'  ";'""^  ■"'"''  '"  «**  '-»«  '"-nk 
natcly  eSST  rL  Xf"?!'  ''''''''''  "^"  """■ 
two  or  more  feet  in  depth    Th.  "'f '°"  "  '"'''  '°  "^ 

about  the  middle  of  luw  iT  ■!  '"""if  ?  ""'^"^  ""^  '^"'^'^ 
"  Large  Log-cocl "   "^Su  ,nL  ''  ''"°*"  '"''  "'*  ■"""«  "f 

"pon^n.ecrS-chie^'trthaTr' '°  '\^  """"^  "'"""^ 
never  fail  in  the  cltL  he  inhahi^  '"'"  '?'  "'^'  *'"^'> 
'^  taste   of  Indian   corn   „r  ^  '  ""'  "  ''=  ""  '"'°'"' 

fruits,  though  he  ts  a  fonH  ?  ""^  °^  8™"  °'  """""d 
berries.      '^  '  '°"''"''  ^°'  grapes  and  other  kinds  of 

MiLti;ri^eJ.  "''"  """^'^  '°  '"^  Gulf  SUte.  and  lower 


PILEATED    WOODPECKER. 

LOG-COCK.     BLACK  WOODCOCK. 

Ceophlceus  pileatus. 

Char.  General  color  greenish  black;  wide  stripe  of  white  from  the 
bill  down  the  sides  of  the  neck ;  chin,  throat,  and  part  of  wings  white  or 
pale  yellow.  Male  with  scarlet  crown,  crest,  and  cheek  patch.  Female 
with  crest  partly  black  and  no  scarlet  on  cheek.  Length  about  18 
inches. 

JVist.    In  a  deep  forest  or  the  seclusion  of  a  swampy  grove ;  excavated 
m  high  trees,  and  lined  only  with  fine  chips. 
^(Sf-    4-6 ;  snow  white  and  glossy ;  1.25  X  1.00. 

This  large  and  common  Woodpecker,  considerably  resem- 
bling the  preceding  species,  is  not  unfrequent  in  well-timbered 
forests  from  AJexico  and  Oregon  to  the  remote  regions  of 
Canada,  as  far  as  the  63d  degree  of  north  latitude ;  and  in  all 
the  intermediate  region  he  resides,  breeds,  and  passes  most  of 
the  year,  retiring  in  a  desultory  manner  only  into  the  Southern 
States  for  a  few  months  in  the  most  inclement  season  from  the 
North  and  West.  In  Pennsylvania,  however,  he  is  seen  as 
a  resident  more  or  less  throughout  the  whole  year ;  and  Mr. 


PILEATED  WOODPECKER. 
Hutchins  met  with  him  in  .i,.  •  , 
Aibany  Rive,  in  .H^^'ir'^  ;- "^^f;;^- Bay,  „e„ 

ficently  singular,  and  shows  perha,  ^  he  »      /•    T""'  '"^- 
northem  chief  of  his  tribe  that  thi,  „k  """'">'  °^  "^'^ 

the  ..-.vage  and  desolate  siLoffhe  m'""'''"' *°"^^<^' 
known  at  this  time  in  all  the  m!n>L  "'''"'"PP''  ^e  is  u„. 
^nd  long-settled  State  o  MLsach"  "'  T"  k°'  "'^  P°P"'°"^ 
of  the  State  of  New  Yo^hTt  s 'ffi^  1  ""''™  ^^"^ 
uncleared  forests,  whichTave  bl.t"'""''  '=°"""°"  '"  '^e 
his  remotest  anceshy.  Cm  the  /n  '^''^"""  '"'''^"^^  °f 
giant  arms  over  alUhe  u^cTeareH  T'  ^^'''^  "«  ">eir 

heard  his   loud,  echoing    atd„  ""''  '''"^'' "^^  "•■'^"  "e 
restlessly  from    ree  to  "fee   n  ""'  "'"^^^  ''  he   flies 

-eather.  These  notes  emb  eT"^.  "'  ^^P^"^^"  °'  --/ 
uttered  in  a  loud  cadence  wSt^^H, ,''".''''  '"  "'  "'  "" 
marks  of  his  industry  ^aL  abuTd  "h  '  ""m  '""^  '^"^-  ^he 
iug  trees,  which  he  probe  Ihv'^  "''''''^  °°  ">«  -lecay- 
stripping  Off  wide  «aK  i^Xull^'^"  ''"'^''''' 
rowing  insects  which  chiefly  com^se  h  ,  f  h  '  "  ""=  ''"■ 
engaged,  haste  and  wildness  seZ^  "''•     ^°  '^''««^" 

»d  by  dodging  and  flying  1Z:^^TT  f  "" '°°"°"^' 
observed,  he  continues  to  escaoe  ev.™  ^  ^"  ^'  ^°  « 

Even  in  the  event  of  a  fatal  wound  XX?^^^'"^"^  °'  ''-"ger. 
querable  resolution  to  m^^L  ht  t^/  ''™5''^  '^"'  •"'~"- 
he  trusts  for  safety  to  the  ve^  ,n  tanf!ff  T  *i'  '"'"'' '°  '^'"'='> 
by  a  disabling-wound,  he  Iti^^hoH,  h  "'''""  '=^"8''' 

and  strikes  with  bitterness    he  su  n         T""^  "gainst  a  tree, 
'0  grasp  him,  and,  resolute  for  .    P'"°"'. '''^'^  ^^^^^  attempt 
to  live  in  confinemer  w  the  t  ^uch  r  ".''"^'  "'^'^  ^"^"^'^ 
at  times  with  tasting  maize     i  have  oW    1"""' ""' ''  '='*'^^1 
-Ung  a  hearty  repast  on  holfy  td  sm^a^S^s  ""^""^"^ 

S^f^t^^.?r^--.--.^n;a„dis„ow 
ColtVlTas^.^'"  '""  "■«-  '"  '"«  -^-  Pan7'wo= 
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RED-HEADED  WOODPECKER. 
Meianerpes  erythrocefualus. 

Char.  Back,  tail,  and  primaries  blue  blacic ;  head,  neck,  and  breast 
crimson ;  belly,  rump,  and  secondaries  white.    Length  9  to  9^  inches. 

iVirj/.  In  woodland,  pasture,  or  orchard ;  usually  a  cavity  in  a  decayed 
tree. 

£ggs.    4-6;  glossy  white;  1.00  X  0.80. 

This  common  and  well-known  species  is  met  with  along  the 
coast  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  inland  in 
the  region  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  about  the  sources  of 
the  Mississippi.  In  all  the  intermediate  country,  however 
extensive,  it  probably  resides  and  breeds.  At  the  approach 
of  winter,  or  about  the  middle  of  October,  these  birds  migrate 
from  the  North  and  West,  and  consequently  appear  very 
numerous  in  the  Southern  States  at  that  season.  Many  of 
them  also  probably  pass  into  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Mex- 
ico, and  they  reappear  in  Pennsylvania  (according  to  Wilson) 
about  the  first  of  May.  According  to  Audubon,  they  effect 
their  migration  in  the  night,  flying  high  above  the  trees  in  a 
straggling  file,  at  which  time  they  are  heard  to  emit  a  sharp 
and  peculiar  note,  easily  heard  from  the  ground,  although  the 
birds  themselves  are  elevated  beyond  the  sight.  Like  the 
IjOg-cock,  the  present  species  is  but  rarely  seen  in  the  mari- 
time parts  of  Massachusetts ;  this  region  is  only  occasionally 
visited  by  solitary  stragglers,  yet  in  the  western  parts  of  the 
State  it  is  said  to  be  as  common  as  in  the  Middle  States. 

These  birds  live  principally  in  old  forests  of  tall  trees,  but  are 
much  less  shy  than  most  of  the  genus,  frequently  visiting  the 
orchards  in  quest  of  ripe  fruits,  particularly  cherries  and  juicy 
pears  and  apples,  with  which  they  likewise  occasionally  feed 
their  young.  They  also  at  times  eat  acorns,  of  which  they  are 
said  to  lay  up  a  store,  and  visit  the  maize-iields,  being  partial 
to  the  com  while  in  its  juicy  or  milky  state.  In  consequence 
of  these  dependent  habits  of  subsistence,  the  Red-headed 
Woodpecker  is  a  very  familiar  species,  and  even  sometimes 
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the  .OS.  poprrtrrrn'rurid'o^'^"'""' 

Sparrows.     In  the  Souths™  t.         v  '^  <amilianty  of 

cLate  prevents  the  „e^e«-,f'  •*"'""  "''=  '""'^°«'  "^  ">e 

seems  ha  f  doLst  c     Th''       ""r'°"'  ^'^  ''""'''"  ^ird 

-idence.  isth^d  aw  do^'Tt  "'  "^"^  ""^ 
ponderous  weathererf  »™/  aom'C'Ie,   he  creeps  around  its 

his  lurking  prev  bv  th^  =f  J^  .  '  ''""""S  terror  into 

'S   prey   Dy  the  stndulous   tapp  nes  of  hi?  hill    K. 

adjoining   fields   of  dead   anH    ai,-Hi.^   .  '°  ""^ 

teaching  trunks  and  c^hS  b^t 'IT L^Snut:: 
nd  an  ample  repast  of  depredating  and  boring  insects    When 

^^  a„rc;  SLinr„^'r,L"S':/  rh2 

.0  which  they  resort  for  colni^  o^froL       °'  ""^  '^'^'^  ''- 
-everaiyea-S-— ;rS;^^-^     . 
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vided  pair.  The  eggs  and  young  of  this  and  many  other  birds 
occasionally  <all  a  prey  to  the  attacks  of  the  common  black 
snake.  The  young  are  easily  tamed  for  a  while,  and  when  left 
at  large  come  for  some  time  regularly  to  be  fed,  uttering  a  cry 
to  call  attention.  I  have  seen  them  feed  on  com-meal  paste, 
a  large  piece  of  which  the  bird  would  carry  off  to  a  distance 
and  eat  at  leisure. 

This  species  is  common  in  Ontario  and  near  Montreal,  but  is 
only  an  accidental  visitor  to  other  portions  of  eastern  Canada.  Ii 
is  usually  a  rare  bird  to  the  eastward  of  the  Hudson  River,  though 
it  is  said  to  be  rather  common  in  Western  Vermont,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1881  it  was  quite  common  in  other  parts  of  New  England. 

The  habit  of  this  bird  —  in  common  with  others  of  the  family  — 
to  store  nuts  and  grain  for  winter  use,  briefly  alluded  to  by  Nuttall, 
has  been  confirmed  frequently  by  recent  observers.  An  interesting 
paper  on  this  subject  by  O.  P.  Hay  appeared  in  the  "  Auk  "  for 
July,  1887. 
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Melanerpes  carolinus. 

Char.  Above,  black  and  white  in  narrow  bands;  tail  black  and 
white ;  beneath,  pale  buff;  belly  rosy  red.  Male,  with  crown  and  back 
of  head  scarlet,  which  in  the  female  is  replaced  by  dull  ash. 

ATest.  Usually  in  a  secluded  forest  of  tall  trees ;  a  cavity  cut  in  a  dead 
trunk  or  limb. 

£g^s.    4-6;  while  and  globsy;  1.00  X  0.75. 

This  species  inhabits  the  whole  North  American  continent, 
from  the  interior  of  Canada  to  Florida,  and  even  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  in  all  of  which  countries  it  probably  rears  its  young, 
migrating  only  partially  from  the  colder  regions.  I'his  also, 
like  the  preceding,  is  unknown  in  all  the  eastern  parts  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  probably  New  Hampshire. 

The  Red-bellied  Woodpecker  dwells  in  the  solitude  of  tlie 
forest ;  amidst  the  tall  and  decayed  trees  only  he  seeks  his  less 
varied  fare,  and  leads  a  life  of  roving  wildness  and  independ- 
ence, congenial  with  his  attachment  to  freedom  and  liberty. 
Sometimes,  however,  on  the  invasion  of  his  native  haunts  by 
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"su^ing  field  of  Xe     hL    ou7and  7"'!, '"'^  '"'™  '"^ 

often  be  heard,  Z^S  ,he  1  r  ^^""^  °^  ^  ="'  -"-X 

silence  of  the  SL  t  whl^   V '"'  ^''  '°  "^""^  ">' 
almost  the  only  residTnte     O^  '  fi  '°"«'°''"  '"^"^  -^^ 

observed  his  desultory  asi:enV,,n  T°*  coining  I  have 

tapping  at  intervals.  «d Todl^'^frir'-.  "'  ""'  '°'*^  P'"^' 
cended  in  a  spiral  Ine    at  len«h  h  '  '°  '''^'='  "^  ''^  «" 

summit,  while^asking'i:  iTJi,f;'t«^'-d,  ""^  '"-ring 
extensive  landscape,  L  aJmosrwithl^""''  '^  ^-"^^^^  ">« 
found  as  hi,  blows,  at  intervarhrlt %  llV^H  ""r^^ 
'cur'rh  m  a  tone  as  solemn  as  th»  7  n  !  ^"'^  ^''«=T 
He  thus  hearkens,  asTt  w^e  o  1  !h'^f  "'.''^  ^ampanero. 
voice,  and  for  an  hour  atl^e  seems    .      '''"''  °'  "^^  "'^ 

-plating,  in  ci^erished  soSrs^X^hfr  "^  "'"'■ 
blessmgs  of  the  rising  day  security,  the  beauties  and 

cular  cavity  for  the  puS^^sr^m.!'  "°"'  '°  '^'«  °"'  "  "'" 

but  more  commonl/ir:'  hX^^b^^Th?^  '°"'  '''^• 
towards  the  dose  of  May  or  earlv  in  7"  ^  ''°"°8  Wear 
the  higher  branches  of  the"ee  l^^^r*  ''""""«  "^  "PO" 
MtU  able  to  fly,  though  in  thr'm.'^  ""  '"*''  '^d  «"ed 
Jey  often  fall^'  preyfo  proXnaJr  tZ'^H^T" 
raise  but  one  brood  in  the  season  IT  u  ^  ''"■'^'  "'"^"x 
'he  rest  of  their  insertH  '  ^  "^^  ^  considered,  like 

Rets  for  the  rJect^of  rr'.  '"f  "^'  "  "«=«''  --»- 
reasonably  expected  line  alw/  '  '«"'  '"''=''^'  ^  ">'«'''  »« 
*H  alone  a^ord  t^:^  tZi^^^'^^^^-^^  -s, 

»  quite  commoa  '°  Southern  Onlario,  where  it 
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YELLOW-BELLIED   SAPSUCKER. 
Sphyrapicus  varius. 

Char.  Above,  black  and  white,  back  tinged  witli  yellow;  crown  and 
chin  scarlet,  bordered  by  black ;  cheek?  black,  bordered  by  white  or  pale 
yellow ;  breast  black  ;  belly  pale  yellow.  In  fen<ales  the  scarlet  on  chin 
is  replaced  by  white.     Length  8^  inches. 

Nest.  In  woodland }  a  cavity  in  a  dead  trunk  of  large  tree ;  sometimes 
excavated  in  a  live  tree.  . 

Egg'-    4-7  i  white ;  0.85  X  0.60. 

This  species,  according  to  the  season,  extends  over  the 
whole  American  continent,  from  the  53d  degree  to  the  tropics, 
where  it  is  seen  in  Cayenne.  With  us  it  is  most  common 
in  summer  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  and  as  far 
north  as  Nova  Scotia.  At  this  season  it  is  seldom  seen  beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  forest,  in  which  it  selects  the  most  solitary 
recesses,  leaving  its  favorite  haunts  only  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  and  seeking,  from  necessity  or  caprice,  at  this  roving 
season  the  boundaries  of  the  orchard.  The  habits  of  this  bird 
are  but  little  different  from  those  of  the  Hairy  and  Downy 
Woodpeckers,  with  which  it  is  often  associated  in  their  fora- 
ging excursions.  The  nest,  as  usual,  is  made  in  the  body  of 
some  decayed  orchard  or  forest  tree,  the  circular  entrance  to 
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upwaids,  a«  white    Th^^  about  ,5  mches,  and  the  egg,,  4  or 

"-^atSS'fJt  "^"'^/'"'«'  by  some  of  our 
B*,  wbopub«.h"^rnr„.  r^.!ln^^^^^^^  by  Mr.  Fran" 

The  Auk  "  for  July,  ,891.  *       °"°'  °'  •"»  observations  in 

For  several  davs  Mr  n.iii_  1 
number  of  these  bird,  whiir°h"^*'!»^'"«»»'''»Iy  watched  a 
of  his  sun,m.r  home  at  Chi^u^N  H  Th'^v';"  'he  vicinity 
n  maple,  oak,  birch,  and  ash  Tj^^ ^d^i.J'lt  """^  "^^'^  holes 
from  these  holes.  When  one  ?5  rf  h^^  k*"  "^  "'  "  '""PP"" 
were  drilled,  eight  to  ««^-  orioles  became  "dry,"  others 

"ade  highe;  ul'^In  iroW°"s:me  ^i'Tl"'"  "^^  '-'»« 
nme  tenths  of  the  time  in  drinkinr.h.  .  *'  »"^  'P""  »•»"« 
under  the  trees  cups  made  oThirfh  k  f^'  ^'-  ^°""  P'aced 
»ymp,  which  the  Wrds  dr«k  fX  L^^k  ""!"  """  ""P'* 
w.th  amusing  con,equences,Temixt„i'^r  brandy  was  added, 
He  moreover  states  that  the  sap  w^  not  „«/  "'""^  "  '"  •"""■■<=• 
«  some  writer,  have  ,upposed  ?  a"^  ^h  l.T  u- ".  "^P  ^"^  ''"««'. 
occasionally,  these  did  rTappekr  ?o  fo™ V  '=f  '"''"'  '"'«'"  '"»~«^  ' 
An  examination  of  the  stomachs  of  a  f™  it^'  P"*  °'  "«'■'  *««• 
■nsect  remains,  and  that  lUufrc:n!;:s^' ^ e-Jy^^;!:^^-  ««■" 
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quently  approaching  the  cottage  or  the  skirts  of  the  town  as 
well  as  the  forest.  It  is  likewise  much  attached  to  orchanls, 
an  active  borer  of  their  trunks,  and  an  eager  hunter  after  in- 
sects and  larvs  in  all  kinds  of  decayed  wood,  even  to  stumps 
and  the  rails  of  the  fences.  In  autumn  it  also  feeds  on  berries 
and  other  fruits.  In  the  month  of  May,  accompanied  by  his 
mate,  the  male  seeks  out  the  seclusion  of  the  woods,  anil 
taking  possession  of  a  hollow  branch,  or  cutting  out  a  cavity 
anew,  he  forms  his  nest  in  a  deep  and  secure  cavern,  though 
sometimes  a  mere  stake  of  the  fence  answers  the  purpose.  In 
the  Southern  States  these  birds  have  usually  two  broods  in  the 
season,  and  raise  them  both  in  the  same  nest,  which  is  not 
infrequently  at  no  great  distance  from  habitations.  Their  call 
consists  in  a  shrill  and  rattling  whistle,  heard  to  a  consid- 
erable distance.  They  also  give  out  a  single  querulous  note  of 
recognition  while  perambulating  the  trunks  for  food. 

The  habitat  of  true  villosus  is  now  considered  as  restricted  to 
North  Carolina  and  Eastern  Canada.  At  the  Northwest  it  is  repre- 
sented by  D.  villosus  leucomilas,  a  larger  variety  (length  10  to  11 
inches),  and  at  the  South  by  D.  villosus  audubonii,  which  meas- 
ures about  8  inches  In  length. 


DOWNY  WOODPECKER. 

DrYOBATES  PireESCENS. 

Chak.  Similar  to  D.  iiiUosus,  but  smaller.  Above,  black  and  white. 
the  back  with  long,  slender,  loose  hair-like  ("  downy  ")  feathers ;  beneath, 
white ;  outer  tail-feathers  barred.  Male  with  scarlet  band  at  back  of 
head,  which  in  the  female  is  black.  In  immature  birds  the  crown  is  more 
or  less  tinged  with  red,  or,  sometimes,  with  yellow.  Length  VA  to  7 
inches. 

Nesl.  In  open  woodland,  pasture,  or  orchard;  a  cavity  in  a  dead 
trunk,  without  lining. 

Eggs.    4-6;  white  and  glossy  \  0.80  X  0.60. 

This  species,  the  smallest  of  American  Woodpeckers,  agrees 
almost  exactly  with  the  P.  villosus  in  its  colors  and  marlcings. 
It  is  likewise  resident  throughout  the  same  countries.    About 
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of  a  perfect  circle  TdTft      i  *•     ?   """""""  "  '»  "»e  form 
a.  .his  task  with  ind.fa.igableXr%'  cat'/roS '  t  *"'' 

-.re.  aH^IS  ..^r^^^S  ^^J^^^^  f" 
usurps  possession.    These  birds  have  a  shrcackl    InH  ' 

berries  as  well  as  Lects      No         ■    "^  °"  "'"°"''  ''">^^  °f 

inh^bL't'Tt^L^ouT"'"''""  ^"^"^^  '^  ^  ---' 

latitude  .Tder'«  ^  r''"''  '■'"•  ^"'^  ^''•>'  ^"d  "°«h  of 
™  the  a  p'en  Sirlh  %'h  "T  °'  '""^  '^"^"  '"»-«-- 
makes  Jhsolc^  re.  I  ,'  "'''!f  °'  '"""'^  '^°'"  ^'''-^  " 
-e  no  doub  mTde  J?^  ""^  "''""' '"^^  '™"'''  of  Hving  trees 

-Wch   they  confa  „       n   fr^"  "  ^'"'"^  ^'  *^  ^-^  -P 
y  contam.     In   the   month   of  February,   1830,  I 
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obierved  theie  boien  busy  tapping  the  inull  live  tninki  oi 
■evenl  wax-royrtlet  (MyrUu  etiiftra)  ;  and  theie  perforation* 
were  carried  down  into  the  albumum,  or  up-wood,  but  no 
farther :  no  insect*  could  be  expected,  o.  joutse,  in  such  situ- 
ations, and  at  this  season  very  few  could  be  obtained  anywhere. 
On  examining  the  oozing  sap,  I  found  it  to  be  exceedingly 
saccharine,  but  in  some  instances  astringent  or  nearly  taste- 
less. To  a  bird  like  the  \  -esent,  which  relishes  and  devours 
also  berries,  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  this  native  nectar  is 
Mught  after  as  agreeable  and  nutritious  food,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Baltimore  Bird  collects  the  saccharine  secretion 
of  the  fruit  blossoms ;  and  in  fact  I  have  observed  the  Wood- 
pecker engaged  in  the  act  of  sipping  this  sweet  fluid,  which  so 
readily  supplies  it  on  all  occasions  with  a  temporary  substitute 
for  more  substantial  fare.  Sometimes,  however,  on  discovering 
insects  in  a  tree,  it  forgets  its  taste  for  the  sap,  and  in  quest 
of  its  prey  occasionally  digs  deep  holes  into  the  trees  large 
enough  to  admit  its  whole  body. 

The  Downy  Woodpecker  is  found  throughout  the  eastern  and 
northern  portions  of  North  America,  and  like  its  congener,  the 
Hairy,  is  a  resident,  rather  than  a  migratory  species,  breeding  usu- 
ally wherever  it  is  found.  There  is  no  such  difference  in  the  two 
birds  as  is  represented  by  the  names  "  hairy  "  and  "  downy ; "  the 
long  feathers  of  the  back  from  which  the  names  are  derived  are 
exactly  similar.  The  differentiation  lies  in  the  size  of  the  birds 
and  in  some  markings  on  the  tail-feathers. 


THE  RED-COCKADED  WOODPECKER. 
Drvobates  borealis. 

Char.  Above,  black  and  white,  barred  transversely!  crown,  blick; 
•ides  of  head  with  white  patch,  bordered,  above,  by  red  stripe ;  beneath, 
white,  sides  streaked  with  blaclc.    Length  7M  to  8^  inchea. 

Ntxi.    In  pine  woods ;  an  excavation  in  a  decayed  trunk  or  living  tree. 

Eggs.    4-6 ;  white,  with  but  little  gloss ;  i.95  X  0.70. 

This  species,  remarkable  for  the  red  stripe  on  the  side  of 
its  head,  was  discovered  by  Wilson  in  the  pine  woods  of 
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North  Cuolina.  whence  it  occur,  to  the  co<ut  of  the  Mexican 
Oulf,  «d  „  Jar  to  the  north  and  we«  .3  New  Je«ey  a„^ 
Tej«e«e  It  fa  a  very  active  and  „oi.y  .pedes.  gS  "tJ 
«Jem,e«  along  the  trunk,  and  bn.nche,  octree  .'Sp"  J 

hnll  and  clear  note,  audible  at  a  considerable  distance      In 
the  breedmg  seawn  i„  call,  still  more  lively  and  pem^t  fa 
reiterated  through  the  pine  fore.ts,  where  it  now  chieTdt ell 
2       "^r^'  "'  !^«'"""y  »««"  by  pairs  in  the  company  of 
the  smaller  Woodpeckers  and  Nuthatches  in  the  wint^L 

In  Florida  they  are  already  mated  in  the  month  of  January 
and  prepare  their  burrows  in  the  following  month.    The  neTi 

ground      In  the  wmter  season,  and  in  cold  and  wet  weather 
h«  b.rd  .s  m  the  habit  of  roosting  in  its  old  nests  orn  the 
hole,  of  decayed  trees,  and  frequently  retreats  to  such  place 
when  wounded  or  pursued. 

eastern  st^!!*.'  °'  T^-  'P',^'"  ?'  ''  P'"'"'  determined  fa  the  South- 

;Xo  ild^  r'^^Z        '"""""■"'  ^''■"""' """  ^"'- 
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BLACK-BACKED  WOODPECKER. 
RCOIDES  ARcncus. 

outer"wl  fe^terfZrt  ^"T' "«"! '  ">•!'«  »«!« <"-  side  of  head ; 
outer  tail-feather,  white ;  beneath,  white  barred  with  black.    Adult  male 

mil.    in  a  deep  forest,  an  excavation  in  a  dead  tree. 
£^<fj.    4-6 ;  white  and  glossy ;  0.95  X  0.75. 

M^'T^u^'i'  ^"  inhabitant  of  the  northern  regions  from 
Mame  to  the  far  countries,  dwelling  among  deep  forests  in 
mountamous  regions.  Its  voice  and  habits  are  indeed  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  of  the  Spotted  Woodpeckers,  to  which  it 
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It  cloiely  •Hied.  Its  food  consitta  of  iiuecti,  their  eggi  and 
larvs,  to  which  it  sometimes  adds,  acconling  to  the  season, 
seed*  and  berries.  Audubon  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  it  in  the  pine  forests  of  the  Polcono  Mountains  in  Penn- 
sylvania. It  is,  however,  sufficiently  common  in  the  dreary 
wilds  around  Hudson  Bay  and  Severn  River.  It  is  remarkabli' 
that  a  third  species,  so  nearly  allied  to  the  present  as  to  have 
been  confounded  with  it  merely  as  a  variety,  is  found  to  inhabit 
the  woods  of  Guiana.  In  this  (the  A'eus  undulatus  of  Vieillot ) 
the  crown,  however,  is  red  instead  of  yellow  ;  the  tarsi  are  also 
lulced,  and  the  black  of  the  back  undulated  with  white. 

This  species  occurs  somewhat  sparingly  in  winter  in  northern 
New  England  and  southern  Canada,  and  sometimes  wanders  in 
numbers  to  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  York  State. 
Occasionally  one  is  met  in  summer  in  northern  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick. 


AMERICAN  THREE-TOED  WOODPECKER. 

BANDED-BACKED   WOODPECKER. 
PiCOIDES  AMERICANi;S. 

Char.    Only  three  toes.    Above,  black,  thickly  spotted  with  white 
about  the  head  and  neck;  back  barred  with  white;  beneath,  white; 
sides  barred  with  black.    Adult  male  with  yellow  patch  on  the  cro*n. 
Length  about  9  inches. 
Jftst.    In  a  deep  forest ;  an  excavation  in  a  dead  tree. 
Egg).    4-  ?;  cream  white;  0.90  X  0.70. 

According  to  Richardson,  this  bird  exists  as  a  permanent 
resident  in  all  the  spruce-forests  between  Lake  Superior  ami 
the  Arctic  Sea,  and  is  the  most  common  Woodpecker  north 
of  Great  Slave  Lake.  It  resembles  P.  xnUosus  in  its  h.ibits, 
seeking  its  food,  however,  principally  on  decaying  trees  of  the 
pine  tribe,  in  which  it  frequently  burrows  holes  large  enough 
to  bury  itself. 

This  is  an  uncommon  winter  visitor  as  far  south  as  northorn 
New  England,  though  it  has  been  taken  in  Massachusetts,  and 
Dr.  Merriam  has  found  a  nest  in  the  Adirondacks. 


RUBY-THROATED   HUMMINGBIRD. 
Trochilus  COLUBRIS. 

^SS'.    2-U  white,  wfth  rosy  tint  when  freih  ;  asoXcja. 

This  wonderfaUy  diminutive  and  brilliant  bird  is  the  only 
one  of  an  American  genus  of  more  than  a  hundred  species 
wh.ch  ventures  beyond  the  limit  of  tropical  climates  Its 
approaches  toward,  the  north  are  regulated  by  the  advances  of 
the  season.  Fed  on  the  honeyed  sweets  of  flowers,  it  is  an 
exclusive  attendant  on  the  varied  bounties  of  Flora.  By  the 
.o.h  to  the  .oth  of  March,  it  is  already  seen  in  the  mild 
forests  of  Uuisiana  and  the  warmer  maritime  districts  of 
^winT''  T^'  '  ^'"'^^'=""«  *°d  fr'-g^ant  G.ls,„,u^,  the 
twm-leaved  Bignoma,  with  a  host  of  daily  expanding  flowers 
mvte  our  Uttle  sylvan  guest  to  the  retreau  it  had  rductamTy' 
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forsaken.  Desultory  in  its  movements,  roving  only  through 
the  region  of  blooming  sweets,  its  visits  to  the  Northern  States 
are  delayed  till  the  month  of  May.  Still  later,  as  if  deter- 
mined that  no  flower  shall  "  blush  unseen,  or  waste  its  sweet- 
ness on  the  desert  air,"  our  little  sylph,  on  wings  as  rapid  as 
the  wind,  at  once  launches  without  hesitation  into  the  flowery 
wilderness  of  the  north. 

The  first  cares  of  the  little  busy  pair  are  now  bestowed  on 
their  expected  progeny.  This  instinct  alone  propelled  them 
from  their  hibernal  retreat  within  the  tropics ;  strangers  amidst 
their  numerous  and  bniiiant  tribe,  they  seek  only  a  transient 
asylum  in  the  milder  regions  of  their  race.  With  the  earliest 
dawn  of  the  northern  spring,  in  pairs,  as  it  were  with  the  celer- 
ity of  thought,  thdy  dart  at  intervals  through  the  dividing 
space,  till  they  again  arrive  in  the  genial  and  more  happy  re- 
gions of  their  birth.  The  enraptured  male  is  now  assiduous 
in  attention  to  his  mate ;  forgetfiil  of  selfish  wants,  he  feeds 
his  companion  with  nectared  sweets,  and  jealous  of  danger 
and  interruption  to  the  sole  companion  of  his  delights,  he  often 
almost  seeks  a  quarrel  with  the  giant  birds  which  surround  him : 
he  attacks  even  the  Kingbird,  and  drives  the  gliding  Martin 
to  the  retreat  of  his  box.  The  puny  nest  is  now  prepared  in 
the  long-accustomed  orchard  or  neighboring  forest.  It  is  con- 
cealed by  an  artful  imitation  of  the  mossy  branch  to  which 
it  is  firmly  attached  and  incorporated.  Bluish-gray  lichens, 
agglutinated  by  saliva  and  matched  with  surrounding  objects, 
instinctively  form  the  deceiving  external  coat ;  portions  of  the 
cunning  architecture,  for  further  security,  are  even  tied  down 
to  the  supporting  station.  Within  are  laid  copious  quantities  of 
the  pappus  or  other  down  of  plants ;  the  inner  layer  of  this 
exquisite  bed  is  finished  with  the  shortwood  of  the  budding 
Platanus,  the  mullein,  or  the  soft  clothing  of  unfolding  fem- 
stalks.  Incubation,  so  tedious  to  the  volatile  pair,  is  completed 
in  the  short  space  of  ten  days,  and  in  the  warmer  States  a 
second  brood  is  raised.  When  the  nest  is  approached,  the 
parents  dart  around  the  intruder,  within  a  few  inches  of  his 
face ;  and  the  female,  if  the  young  are  out,  often  resumes  her 
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iTa  s'Sf  w"kT  f  ■"  *"^  "'  '°"  '"'  ^"'"  '"«  Observer, 
assiduous  parents.  "'  °""'°S  sweets  by  the 

for  the  security  of  their  S^'      Te  k*  T^''"  "'"''^"^ 
to  life  in  the  warmesrJ.r    r  u  '  '"°°''  "«  introduced 

tare  beyond  IT.SL TeHi        "  '7.  '  "'^''''"  °^  '•^'"P"- 
these  exqutoe  fo™^     Th'  "nT'f   P""*   "^'^'""^''^^  '° 

swam,,  and  the  numetus  and  1,1?"' ''"^^ '=°'"P''"''^^'^ 
then  seen,  till  the  close  of  W     f       Sr^B^^ous  young  are 
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mere  amusement,  pursue  larger  birds,  such  as  the  YeUow  Bird 
and  Sparrows.  To  man  they  show  but  little  either  of  fear  or 
aversion,  often  quietly  feeding  on  their  favorite  flowers  when 
so  nearly  approached  as  to  be  caught.  They  likewise  fre- 
quently enter  the  green  houses  and  windows  of  dwellings 
where  flowers  are  kept  in  sight.  After  feeding  for  a  time,  the 
individual  settles  on  some  small  and  often  naked  bough  or 
slender  twig,  and  dresses  its  feathers  with  great  composure, 
particularly  preening  and  clearing  the  plumes  of  the  wing. 

The  old  and  young  are  soon  reconciled  to  confinement.  In 
an  hour  after  the  loss  of  liberty  the  cheerful  little  captive  will 
often  come  and  suck  diluted  honey,  or  sugar  and  water,  from 
the  flowers  held  out  to  it ;  and  in  a  few  hours  more  it  becomes 
tame  enough  to  sip  its  favorite  beverage  from  a  saucer,  in  the 
interval  flying  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  room  for  mere 
exercise,  and  then  resting  on  some  neighboring  elevated  object. 
In  dark  or  rainy  weather  it  seems  to  pass  the  time  chiefly 
dozing  on  the  perch.  It  is  also  soon  so  familiar  as  to  come  to 
the  hand  that  feeds  it.  In  cold  nights,  or  at  the  approach  of 
frost,  the  pulsation  of  this  little  dweller  in  the  sunbeam  be- 
comes nearly  as  low  as  in  the  torpid  state  of  the  dormouse ; 
but  on  applying  warmth,  the  almost  stagnant  circulation 
revives,  and  slowly  increases  to  the  usual  state. 

Near  the  Atlantic  this  frail  creature  nests  regulariy  as  far  north 
as  the  Laurentian  hills  of  Quebec,  and  breeds  in  more  or  less 
abundance  southward  to  Florida  and  westward  to  the  Plains.  It 
is  an  abundant  summer  resident  of  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

The  fact  that  insects  form  a  staple  diet  of  these  diminutive  bird.s 
has  been  satisfactorily  proved,  though  formeriy  they  were  sup- 
posed to  feed  entirely  on  honey.  Honey  doubtless  forms  a  part 
of  their  food,  and  they  also  drink  freely  of  the  sweet  sap  which  the 
Woodpeckers  draw  from  the  maple  and  birch. 

Another  mistake  regarding  the  Humming  Birds,  — that  they 
never  alight  while  feeding,  — has  been  rectified  by  several  trust- 
worthy observers.  The  birds  have  been  seen  to  alight  on  the 
leaves  of  the  trumpet-flower  while  gathering  honey,  and  also  to 
rest  on  the  tapped  trees  while  they  leisurely  drank  of  the  flowing 
sap. 

The  young  birds  are  fed  by  regurgitation. 


BELTED  KINGFISHER. 
Cehyle  alcyon. 

ands,d«  of  belly  P^^TcZ^Z'lJ^^t::^,,^^''''''  '""'■'""'' 
Abp-    6-8 ;  white  and  glow/ 1  1.35  X  1^5. 

This  wild  and  grotesque-looking  feathered  angler  is  a  well 
known  mhab.tant  of  the  border,  of  fresh  waters'from  the  ""l 
mote  for  countnes  in  the  67th  parallel  to  the  tZc  lis 
dehgh  ,3  to  dwell  amidst  ^:.e  most  seqnesteredTenes  o 
unculfvated  nature,  by  the  borders  of  running  rivuktsL, 

srib:  Lrwrrtm^iiTf '  r  ->— --"^- 

J^~medrt.'^MS^t^1jrS-S^ 
tenks  of  watercourses,  suited   for  the  sylvan   rftreat  o    i ! 
til'S^fi  r  peculiar  and  necessary  attractions  for  ou   re 
temg  Kingfisher.     By  the  broken,  bushy,  or  rocky  banks  of 
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its  solitary  and  aquatic  retreat,  this  bird  may  often  be  seen 
perched  on  some  dead  and  projecting  branch,  scrutinizing  the 
waters  for  its  expected  prey.  If  unsuccessfal,  it  quickly  courses 
the  meanders  of  the  streams  or  borders  of  ponds  just  above 
their  surface,  and  occasionally  hovers  for  an  instant,  with  rap- 
idly moving  wings,  over  the  spot  where  it  perceives  the  gliding 
quany ;  in  the  next  instant,  descending  with  a  quick  spiral 
sweep,  a  fish  is  seized  from  the  timid  fry,  with  which  it  returns 
to  its  post  and  swaUows  in  an  instant.  When  startled  from 
the  perch,  on  which  it  spends  many  vacant  hours  digesting  its 
prey,  it  utters  commonly  a  loud,  harsh,  and  grating  cry,  -ery 
similar  to  the  interrupted  creakings  of  a  watchman's  rattle,  and 
almost,  as  it  were,  the  vocal  counterpart  to  the  watery  tumult 
amidst  which  it  usuaUy  resides. 

The  nest— a  work  of  much  labor— is  now  burrowed  in  some 
dry  and  sandy  or  more  tenacious  bank  of  earth,  situated  be- 
yond the  reach  of  inundation.  At  this  task  both  the  parties 
join  with  bill  and  claws,  until  they  have  horizontally  perforated 
the  bank  to  the  depth  of  5  or  6  feet.  With  necessary  precau- 
tion, the  entrance  is  only  left  sufficient  for  the  access  of  a 
single  bird.  The  extremity,  however,  is  rounded  like  an  oven, 
so  as  to  allow  the  individuals  and  their  brood  a  sufficiency  of 
room.  This  important  labor  is  indeed  prospective,  as  the  same 
hole  is  employed  for  a  nest  and  roost  for  many  succeeding 
years.  Here  the  eggs  are  deposited.  Incubation,  in  which 
both  parents  engage,  continues  for  sixteen  days;  and  they 
exhibit  great  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  their  brood.  The 
mother,  simulating  lameness,  sometimes  drops  on  the  water, 
fluttering  as  if  wounded,  and  unable  to  rise  from  the  stream! 
The  male  also,  perched  on  the  nearest  bough,  or  edge  of  the 
projecting  bank,  jerks  his  tail,  elevates  his  crest,  and  passing  to 
and  fro  before  the  intruder,  raises  his  angry  and  vehement 
rattle  of  complaint  (Audubon).  At  the  commencement  of 
winter,  the  frost  obliges  our  humble  Fisher  to  seek  more  open 
streams,  and  even  the  vicinity  of  the  sea;  but  it  is  seen  to 
return  to  Pennsylvania  by  the  commencement  of  April. 


CHIMNEY    SWIFT. 

CHIMNEY  SWALLOW. 

CHiETURA  PELAGICA. 

,•  ^"*'^.  ,G"«"'  w'of  sooty  brown,  paler  on  the  throat  and  breast 
tmged  with  green  above.    Length  about  ^'4  inches.  ^ 

n,.H     f  J^'"""'' '"  '■  ""'"""y.  sometimes  in  a  hollow  tree  or  a  barn- 
made  of  twigs  cemented  with  saliva.  ' 

•*!«•'■    4-Si  white;  0.70  X  0.50. 

This  singular  bird,  after  passing  the  winter  in  tropical  Amer- 
ica arrives  in  the  Middle  and  Northern  States  late  in  April  or 
earym  May.  Its  migrations  extend  at  least  to  the  sources 
of  the  Mississippi,  where  it  was  observed  by  Mr.  Say  More 
social  than  the  foreign  species,  which  frequents  rocks  and  ruins 
our  Swift  takes  advantage  of  unoccupied  and  lofty  chimneys 
the  original  roost  and  nesting  situation  being  uU,  giganlir 
hollow  trees  such  as  the  elm  and  buttonwood  {P^Lusy 
The  nest  B  formed  of  slender  twigs  neatly  interlaced,  some- 
what  like  a  basket,  and  connected  sufficiently  together  by  a 
copious  quantity  of  adhesive  gum  or  mu6ilage  secreted  by  the 
stomach  of  the  curious  architect.  This  rude  cradle  of  the 
young  ,s  small  and  shallow,  and  attached  at  the  sides  to 
the  wall  of  some  chimney  or  the  inner  surface  of  a  hollow 
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tree ;  it  is  whoUy  destitute  of  lining.  They  have  commonly 
two  broods  in  the  season.  So  assiduous  ate  the  patents  that 
they  feed  the  young  through  the  greater  part  of  the  night ; 
their  habits,  however,  are  nearly  nocturnal,  as  they  fly  abroad 
most  at  and  before  sunrise,  and  in  the  twilight  of  evening. 
The  noise  which  they  make  while  passing  up  and  down  the 
chimney  resembles  almost  the  rumbling  of  distant  thunder. 
When  the  nests  get  loosened  by  rains  so  as  to  (all  down,  the 
young,  though  blind,  find  means  to  escape,  by  creeping  up  and 
clinging  to  the  sides  of  the  chimney  walls;  in  this  situation 
they  continue  to  be  fed  for  a  week  or  more.  Soon  tired  of 
their  hard  cradle,  they  generaUy  leave  it  long  before  they  are 
capable  of  flying. 

On  their  first  arpval,  and  for  a  considerable  time  after,  the 
males,  particularly,  associate  to  roost  in  a  general  resort.    This 
situation,  in  the  remote  and  unsettled  parts  of  the  country,  is 
usuaUy  a  large  hoUow  tree,  open  at  top.    These  weU-knoU 
Swalhm  trees  are  ignorantly  supposed  to  be  the  winter  quar- 
ters of  the  species,  where,  in  heaps,  they  doze  away  the  cold 
season  in  a  state  of  torpidity;  but  no  proof  of  the  fact  is  ever 
adduced.    The  length  of  time  such  trees  have  been  resorted 
to  by  particular  flocks  may  be  conceived,  perhaps,  by  the 
account  of  a  hollow  tree  of  this  kind  described  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Harris  in  his  Journal.    The  IHatanus  alluded  to,  grew  in  the 
upper  part  of  Waterford,  in  Ohio,  two  miles  from  the  Muskin- 
gum, and  its  hollow  trunk,  now  fallen,  of  the  diameter  ol"  1% 
feet,  and  for  nearly  15  feet  upwards,  contained  an  entire  mai 
of  decayed  Swallow  feathers,  mixed  with  brownish  dust  and 
the  exuviae  of  insects.    In  inland  towns  these  birds  have  I  cen 
known  to  make  their  general  roost  in  the  chimney  of  the 
court-house.     Before  descending,  they  fly  in  large  flocks,  mak- 
mg  many  ample  and  circuitous  sweeps  in  the  air;  and  as  the 
point  of  the  vortex  falls,  individuals  drop  into  the  chimney 
by  degrees,  until  the  whole  have  descended,  which  generally 
takes  place  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.     They  aU,  however, 
disappear  about  the  first  week  in  August.     Like  the  rest  of  the 
tribe,  the  Chimney  Swift  flies  very  quick,  and  with  but  slight 
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manner,  a  «,u„d  lik.  SjJ l^J"  ?"'  ^  "  ''""*«* 
"I'ght  but  in  hollow  trees  or  ^*  *"•  ^'  "  °«^"  »«"  to 
most  Kay  an,  .etive  i„t^  ^^  X^ater^'"^^  ^'^^^ 

'"^-^^'^^S^J^S^-  -«•  "o  5o^  but 


CHUCK-WILL'S-WIDOW. 
^  Aotrostomus  carounensb 

.    ^'"-    I"  open  woods  or  denie  thiT.    M   "  "■•'''«•■ 

shares  of  the  Mississippi  to  fte  Tst^T  '^  '''""^  «P  ">= 
■n  some  part  of  the  tropLi  »ntin^!^  r?""  ^""  '^''^ng 
GeotKia  and  I^msianaEtTS'^""^""' ''  '«'""  '» 
ginia  early  in  April.  LikV  Ae  foi^  •  °^  ^'"='''  -^"^  »  Vir- 
its  singular  serenade  of  v2'/°!!r« 'r'"'' "' '^°""°'"<=" 

«-n  after  sunset,  and  contfau^rSTr"  *"  ^^'"'"8 
several  hours.     Towards  mo™W  ?k  "  ""emiptions  for 

""til  the  opening  da^  1°^!  h  T  ''  '"'»  ^'^"^ed 
spirit.itretirestosecr^„,Jd  *„  J''  f  '"""^  ''"'Bering 
been  a  disturbed  dream!  In  a  tm  e  "^  "  '^^  '"'"'^  '^  »»'' 
">ay  be  heard  for  half  a  mHe  it^^  „r°'.!5  ""''  ^'"«^"  ^=^1 
«d  more  fuU  than  those  oTiV^         '^'°«  ''•"'"'  '""der. 

-particularly  numerous  in  .htvrfoi^^T't"..   '^'  '!--« 
VOL.  ,.  _  30  '"^'  '*'«=«s  of  the  Mississippi 
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where  thtoogbout  the  evening  its  echoing  note*  ire  heaH  in 
the  loUtaiy  glens  and  ftom  the  surrounding  and  aUent  hilU, 
becoming  almost  incessant  during  the  shining  of  the  moon  • 
and  at  the  boding  sound  of  its  elfin  voice,  when  familiar  and 
strongly  reiterated,  the  thoughtful,  superstitious  savage  becomes 
sad  and  pensive.    Its  flight  is  low,  and  it  skims  only  a  few  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  frequently  settling  on  logs 
and  fences,  whence  it  often  sweeps  around  in  pursuit  of  flying 
moths  and  insects,  which  constitute  its  food.    Sometimes  these 
birds  are  seen  sailing  near  the  ground,  and  occasionaUy  descend 
to  pick  up  a  beetle,  or  flutter  lightly  around  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
in  que*  of  some  insect  crawling  upon  the  bark.    In  rainy  and 
glooaiy  weather  they  remain  sUent  in  the  hollow  log  which 
affords  them  and  thjB  bats  a  common  roost  and  refuge  by  day 
When  discovered  in  this  critical  situation,  and  without  the 
means  of  escape,  they  ruffle  up  their  feathers,  spread  open 
their  enormous  mouths,  and  utter  a  murmur  almost  like  the 
Wssing  of  a  snake,  thus  endeavoring,  apparenUy,  to  intimidate 
their  enemy  when  cut  off  fiom  the  means  of  escape. 

ThU  species  also  Uys  its  eggs,  two  in  number,  merely  on  the 
pound,  and  usually  in  the  woods;  if  they  be  handled,  or  even 
the  young,  the  parents,  suspicious  of  danger,  remove  them  to 
some  other  place.  As  early  as  the  middle  of  August,  accord- 
ing  to  Audubon,  these  birds  retire  from  the  United  States- 
though  some  winter  in  the  cei-tral  parts  of  East  Florida. 

The  general  habitat  of  this  species  is  the  South  AUantic  and 
Gulf  States  and  the  lower  Mississippi  valley.  Near  the  AUantic 
the  bird  ranges  to  North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Ridgeway  reports  it 
not  uncommon  m  southern  lUinois.  It  winters  in  the  Gulf  States 
and  southward. 
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AimiosroMus  vooferus. 

ihroat  with  collar  of  white  ^r. "'  """  '"'«''.  «l>it«.  «,".«"?: 

^'f    In  dcnw  wood,  or  .hadv  dl^         ''^      '°  '"""•• 
«««d  dry  leave..  """'''  ^"•>  ««•  'aid  on  the  ground  or 

^.    »;  White  or  buffy  marked  brown  and  lavender  ;...,><  ^, 

the  close  of  April  or  the  tl„^  '°  \'  *^'^<^''  States  about 
its  vernal  mig^tio^  Ing  rX"  >  '"^  P"^-"^'  - 
of  Massachusetts,  be«rilHnl  "u  ^'^"^  '°  "«=  ""re 

«•;  and  yet  in'the  taeS^f  7^  '^°'"'  '"^  """"<!«=  °' 
Vieillot.  it  continues  as  far«  Ih  p  "'"''  '^'"'^'"S  ^ 
usual,  by  Mr.  Say  at  plbTnr  !.  u"  ^^'  ""^  ^'^  '"'"d,  as 
ail  this  vast  inteiedSe^::;'" 't  «'^"""'=  °'^'°-  ^^ 
Mississippi,  and  the  interirof  A^kf^  '°1k  "^  ''^'^''^^  °"  'he 
breed  and  take  up  their  teCi;'Snt"  t!^  ^'""'^ 
the  winter  in  the  interior  of  East  Fir^  ^"^  ^'«'  ?»=« 

bon.  In  the  eastern  part  of  m  T  '  "''""""S  '"  Audu- 
-common,  and  alwanffec.  fcr''!:,'"''""'  '"^^  "« 
tions,  for  which  they  have  „tte?1'  '  T*^  ^'"^  »""»- 
'he  same  time  that  the  swletllerh  "  P"=^"«"'=«'-     About 

fi"'  heard  in  the  noZ7l^Z'^"°"''°'''''  ^"=''°°  '» 
groves  as  the  sure  hunger  of  T'r'''^  *""■»  '"^  '^''fy 
arrives  amongst  us,  in  thf.h  H        ,    "'"'^  """'^  °f  M^'X. 

onlyheatdinthedistLtSrech'o  f'  '"""^  '^  «-' 
or  «)cky  cliff;  at  length  tStnM  ,  *  '^°'"  ""'  '°°^'y  ^len 
the  fence  of  the  adjo£g  field  o^'f^  *^'  '^  """^'^  fr°™ 
^'umberinginmatesofthf  CO  ?a.er  "''!!'  '""'"'■"«  '"« 
™>f  or  fiom  some  distant  she^S^n  '"^""^'''  ^^^  "^^  '<"- 
f~r»  every  extraordin^  feafure  oT  "°"'  «'"""°8  ''^ 
--™.es3  nocturn7.br V^—;^^^^^^^^^ 
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bmilUr  appioachei  are  lometiinei  dreaded  a*  an  omen  of 
miifortune. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  I  have  found 
these  birdi  troubleaomely  abundant  in  the  breeding  leason,  so 
that  the  reiterated  echoes  of  'whip-'whip-fHr-wiU,  'whi^piri- 
wilt.  Issuing  from  several  birds  at  the  same  time,  occasioned 
such  a  confiised  vociferation  as  at  first  to  banish  sleep.  ThU 
call,  except  in  moonlight  nights,  is  continued  usually  till  mid- 
night, when  they  cease  until  again  aroused,  for  a  while,  at  the 
commencement  of  twilight.  The  first  and  last  syllables  of 
this  brief  ditty  receive  the  strongest  emphasis,  and  now  and 
then  a  sort  of  guttural  cluck  is  heard  between  the  repetitions ; 
but  the  whole  phrase  is  uttered  in  little  more  than  a  second 
of  time. 

Although  our  Whip-poor-will  seems  to  speak  out  in  such 
plain  English,  to  the  ears  of  the  aboriginal  Delaware  its  call  was 
vaecoiUs,  though  this  was  probably  some  favorite  phrase  or 
interpretation,  which  served  it  for  a  name.  The  Whip-poor- 
will,  when  engaged  in  these  nocturnal  rambles,  is  seen  to  fly 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface  in  quest  of  moths  and  other 
insects,  frequently,  where  abundant,  alighting  around  the  house. 
During  the  day  the  birds  retire  into  the  darkest  woods,  usually 
on  high  ground,  where  they  pass  the  time  in  silence  and 
repose,  the  weakness  of  their  sight  by  day  compelling  them 
to  avoid  the  glare  of  the  light. 

The  female  commences  laying  about  the  second  week  in 
May  in  the  Middle  States,  considerably  later  in  Massachusetts; 
she  is  at  no  pains  to  form  a  nest,  though  she  selects  for  her 
deposit  some  unfrequented  part  of  the  forest  near  a  pile  of 
brush,  a  heap  of  leaves,  or  the  low  shelving  of  a  hollow  rock, 
and  always  in  a  dry  situat  •> ;  here  she  lays  two  eggs,  without 
any  appearance  of  an  artificial  bed.  This  deficiency  of  nest  is 
amply  made  up  by  the  provision  of  nature,  for,  like  Partridges, 
the  young  are  soon  able  to  run  about  after  their  parents ;  and 
until  the  growth  of  their  feathers  they  seem  such  shapeless 
lumps  of  clay-colored  down  that  it  becomes  neariy  impossible 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  ground  on  which  they  repose. 
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Were  a  neit  present  in  the  expoMd  pUcei  where  we  find  the 
young,  none  would  escape  detection.  The  mother  also,  fiuth- 
ful  to  her  charge,  deceives  the  passenger  by  prostrating  henelf 
along  the  ground  with  beating  wings,  as  if  in  her  dying  agony 
The  activity  of  the  young  and  old  in  walking,  and  the  absence 
of  a  nest,  widely  distinguishes  these  birds  ftom  the  Swallows 
with  which  they  are  associated.  A  young  fledged  bird  of  thii 
ipecies,  preKnted  to  me,  ran  about  with  great  celerity,  but 
refused  to  eat,  and  kept  continuaUy  calling  out  at  short  inter- 
vals pi-Bgh  in  a  low,  mournful  note. 

Afler  the  period  of  incubation,  or  about  the  middle  of  June 
the  vociferations  of  the  males  cease,  or  are  but  rarely  given! 
Towards  the  close  of  summer,  previously  to  their  departure 
lliey  are  again  occasionally  heard,  but  their  note  is  now  languid 
and  seldom  uttered;  and  e^ly  in  September  they  leave  us  for 
the  more  genial  climate  of  tropical  Americ.  being  there  found 
giving  their  usual  lively  cry  in  the  wilds  of  Cayenne  and 
Demerara.  They  enter  the  United  States  early  in  March,  but 
are  some  weeks  probably  in  attaining  their  utmost  northern 
limit. 

Their  food  appears  to  be  large  moths,  beetles,  giasshoppen, 
ants,  and  such  insects  as  frequent  the  Urk  of  decaying  timber. 
Sometimes,  in  the  dusk,  they  will  skim  within  a  few  feet  of  a 
person,  making  a  low  chatter  as  they  pass.  They  also,  in  com- 
mon with  other  species,  flu^er  occasionally  around  the  domes- 
tic cattle  to  catch  any  insects  which  approach  or  rest  upon 
them;  and  hence  the  mistaken  notion  of  their  sucking  goats 
while  they  only  cleared  them  of  molesting  vermin.  ' 

The  WTiii^poor-will  is  a  common  summer  resident  throughout 
iMew  tngland,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  It 
15  common  also  In  Ontario,  and  Dr.  Robert  Bell  reports  finding  it 

'It  "  "'"'m  'he  Hudson  Bay  region.  MTrhompfon 
»  th    'Jd""""°"  '"  """Ob*-    These  birds  winter  in  Florida  and 
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Chordeiles  VIRCINIANVS. 

Cha«.  Malet  above,  dull  black  mottled  with  brown  and  grav ;  winR, 
brown,  a  patch  of  white  on  five  outer  primarien ;  tail  dusky,  wiili  hars  ut 
gaay  and  a  patch  of  white  near  the  extremity  j  lower  parts  reddish  wliile 
with  bara  of  brown ;  throat  with  patch  of  white.  Female :  aimilar,  bui 
without  white  on  the  tail.    Length  about  c)}i  inches. 

ATtst.  Uiually  in  open  woods  ;  the  eggs  generally  laid  upon  .i  rock  or 
on  the  turf,  —  sometimes  they  are  laid  on  a  gravel  roof  in  a  city. 

^gp.  t ;  du'l  white  or  buff,  thickly  mottled  with  brown,  slate,  and 
lilac:  i.as  x  0.85. 

Towards  the  close  of  April  the  Nighthawks  arrive  in  the 
Middle  Sutes,  and  early  in  May  they  are  first  seen  near  the 
sea-coast  of  MassachusetU,  which  at  all  times  appears  to  be  a 
favorite  resort.  In  the  interior  of  the  continent  they  penetrate 
as  far  as  the  sotirces  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  the  Territory  of  Oregon;  they  are  likewise  observed 
around  the  dreary  coasts  of  Hudson  Bay  and  the  remotest 
Arctic  islands,  breeding  in  the  whole  intermediate  region  to 
the  more  temperate  and  elevated  parts  of  Georgia.  They  are 
now  commonly  seen  towards  evening,  in  pairs,  sailing  roumi  in 
sweeping  circles  high  in  the  air,  occasionally  descending  lower 
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^r.  U.  fern;,.  Sec^.^^.^^^  '.t"^'"!!  "'  ""''■  «" 
corner  of  .  com-fieU  or  3^  j^    .r.""  ""  "^=^  "«• 
^epo.i.  her  egg..  wh2h    «X«'^^"'' ^J-"'  °-  -'"ch  u, 
bare  ground,  where,  however  bZ  T'  •"'','"'»«"«ed  to  the 
with  .he  »U,  they  are  to  ^,         ""  '"^'^^  '"  their  tint 
than  if  placed  in  l^^i  ""^  7"  x^"*  »»»  ob.erv.tion 
during  the  period  of  ncuUtton  IT"'  "^  '^  ■»«"  '"id" 
each  other  oVthe  ground  or   1  .L^T"  '  "^'"-^  6^™ 
con^quence  of  .he'^rticul  fo^r »''^'?°«  *««'  "d  in 
rest  of  the  genu,,  the^  J^or  .TuIkI.*"'  '"•«•  '*«  "•< 
?»riBg  the  progreM  of  in«  Jtion  tlet^!^  °"  "*"  '"•°^''- 
for  »n,e  hour,  before  nigh^^rpltT-UtTth*^""''^' 
the  fovonte  spot,  mounting  in   '  ^"'^?«  "'»«  in  the  air  over 
Polled  by  altemkte  qukk  and  7low    ^  "'■  °^"'°"«"r  pw- 
-ti'  at  tin,e,  he  neLy  ascend,  ^1"^  "'j'*  '^«'' 
and  i.  only  known  by  hul^  ai!  VJ"  """''  °^  ■«'«• 
greatly  resemble,  the  flying  SZ  She  ,    "  "'"""•  "'"'" 
other  time,  he  i,  «en  wdde^r,!  1     •'°'"""«  •''^"-    At 
ward,  for  6o  or  8o  feet  Md  wh  Ji    P"^'P"«'«  Wm^lf  down- 

spinning-wheel  or  a  strone  W^Jl.  •        ?'^"'  '"™'°«  "^  » 
«mpty  hogBhead,  i,  he^' "h    "*  '"'°  **'  '^e-'>°>«  "^ « 
theaction^thearron^e'wto^  '''?'^.  '°  **  P'^'-^d  by 
bird.    He  then  agL„  ™o„nt"«  t?'  ""  °'*°  """""  "^ '"e 
--t  and  giving'out  hTha^"  ^'dS  r^f"*""' '"  "» 
the  hovering  i,  „„ewed  a,  befo«^^!f  f ".Jf  "  ^'^  ""°'""'> 
male  «,lely  continue,  tiU  the  cl^  of  It".'^'*''""  "" 
pean  Goatsucker  i,  heart  to  tZ  L^T'    ^'  ="™- 
Perched  zz^  while  holding  it  head  do^  1     "  "''"  ''''^° 
not  appear  to  be  produced  bv  th.   T*     '  "  *"  "  ''°" 
female,  if  disturbed  wMeStiS  In  h       7  °'  ^^^  "'•    ^he 
spectator  to  advance  within  a  L"         "'^''  '^"  •"'^"  ">« 
leave,  the  nest;  she  t^n  ,umh^    Z  '*"  "'  '"'  '^'■°«  «••« 
^PPeaiance  of 'lamentTSw  ^ff^T  "L'""'"  '^'^  " 
length  she  mount,  into  the  aTa^H  H      °^""'  *•>"»  « 
«"«  att  and  disappears.    On  other 
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occasions  the  parent,  probably  the  attending  male,  pafb  him- 
self up  as  it  were  into  a  ball  of  feathers;  at  the  same  time 
striking  his  wings  on  the  ground  and  opening  his  capacious 
mouth  to  its  full  extent,  he  stares  irildly  and  utters  a  blowing 
hiss  like  that  of  the  Bam  Owl  when  surprised  in  his  hole.  On 
observing  this  grotesque  manoeuvre,  and  this  appearance  so 
unlike  that  of  a  volatile  bird,  we  are  struck  with  the  propriety 
of  the  metaphorical  French  name  of  Crafaud  voians,  at 
Flying  Toad,  which  this  bird  indeed  much  resembles  while 
thus  shapelessly  tumbling  before  the  astonished  spectator. 
The  same  feint  is  also  made  when  he  is  wounded,  on  being 
approached.  Like  some  of  the  other  species,  instinctively 
vigilant  for  the  safety  of  their  misshapen  and  tender  brood, 
these  birds  also  probably  convey  them  or  the  eggs  from  the 
scrutiny  of  the  metldling  observer.  In  our  climate  they  have 
no  more  than  a  single  brood. 

Sometimes  the  Nighthawk,  before  his  departure,  is  seen  to 
visit  the  towns  and  cities,  sailing  in  circles  and  uttering  his 
squeak  as  he  flies  high  and  securely  over  the  busy  streets, 
occasionally  sweeping  down,  as  usual,  with  his  whirring  notes ; 
and  at  times  he  may  be  observed,  even  on  the  tops  of  chim- 
neys, uttering  his  harsh  call.  In  gloomy  weather  these  birds 
are  abroad  nearly  the  whole  day,  but  are  most  commonly  in 
motion  an  hour  or  two  before  dusk.  Sometimes  indeed  they 
are  seen  out  in  the  brightest  and  hottest  weather,  and  occa- 
sionally, while  basking  in  the  sun,  find  means  to  give  chase  to 
the  CuindtU,  Carabi,  and  other  entirely  diurnal  insects,  as 
well  as  grasshoppers,  with  which  they  often  gorge  themselves 
in  a  surprising  manner ;  but  they  probably  seldom  feed  more 
than  an  hour  or  two  in  the  course  of  the  day.  On  Wappatoo 
Island,  at  the  estuary  of  the  Wahlamet,  they  were  till  the  loth 
of  September  numerous  and  familiar,  alighting  often  close  to 
the  dwellings,  in  quest  probably  of  crawling  insects  which  come 
out  in  the  dark. 

About  the  middle  of  August  they  begin  their  migrations 
towards  the  south,  on  which  occasion  they  may  be  seen  in  the 
evening  moving  in  scattered  flocks  consisting  of  several  hun- 
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three  weeks  these  proce^io^  2^^  r^T"' /°'  "^^  " 
tending  towarfs  their  destination  ^sX",-!  ^^'' 
mh  the  wandering  host  are  s^me^™  ,  °"°""'-  *«"«'*d 
species  of  SwaUowf-a  famUvTlK  t  !^'°  '*^"  "^^  '*'«■«'«« 
in  habits  and  ch^^r  "m  t^h  "^t" "' "^ ""=''  "^"'d 
whoie  busy  troop  have'Lp^laiLt  rsel^''"'-'  '^^ 

Ne?rr:„tSlu':'ir."„^^^^^^^  -  «■«  City  of  St.  John,  .„ 
-wn  Of  the  eggs  b^  ^^ZI^^^^Z  ^^^^i^^ 

Note. -The  Florida   Nighihawk   c^      ■    - 
«««0,  a  smaller  race,  breeds  '„  Florid    ^ '^■, ""^""'""'^  '*<.> 
Gulf  coast.  "  '^'°"<'''  »»d  westward  on  the 
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WILD  PIGEON. 

ECTOPKras  MIGRATOWUS. 

•.rt  bro™f  ^i^^jf^  ^'y?-  d«per  on  he.d  and  mmp,  back  rin«d 

^aS  r'if r  ii":;r a-^i'^"'  ^-  ^^^  -«-- 

VOL.  „.  _  ,  °"  ""^  '«'»  according  to  circumstances 
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from  Mexico  to  Hudson  Bay,  in  which  inhospitable  region 
it  is  seen  even  in  December,  weathering  the  severity  of  the 
climate  with  indifference,  and  supporting  itself  upon  the 
meagre  buds  of  the  juniper  when  the  ground  is  hidden  by 
inundating  snows.  To  the  west  it  Is  found  to  the  base  of  the 
Northern  Andes,  or  Rocky  MounUins,  but  does  not  appear 
to  be  known  beyond  this  natural  barrier  to  its  devious 
wanderings.  As  might  be  supposed  from  its  extraordinary 
history,  it  is  formed  with  peculiar  strength  of  wing,  moving 
through  the  air  with  extreme  rapidity,  urging  its  light  also  by 
quick  and  very  muscular  strokes.  During  the  season  of 
amorous  address  it  often  flies  out  in  numerous  hovering  cir- 
cles; and  while  thus  engaged,  the  tips  of  the  great  wing- 
feathers  are  heard  to  strike  against  each  other  so  as  to  produce 
a  very  audible  sound. 

The  almost  incredible  and  unparalleled  associations  which 
the  species  form  with  each  other  appear  to  have  no  relation 
with  the  usual  motives  to  migration  among  other  birds.  A 
general  and  mutual  attachment  seems  to  occasion  this  congre- 
gating propensity.  Nearly  the  whole  species,  which  at  any  one 
time  inhabit  the  continent,  are  found  together  in  the  same 
place ;  they  do  not  fly  from  climate,  as  they  are  capable  of 
enduring  its  severity  and  extremes.  They  are  even  found  to 
breed  in  thrt  latitude  of  5 1  degrees,  round  Hudson  Bay  and 
the  interior  of  New  Hampshire,  as  well  as  in  the  $td  degree  in 
the  dense  forests  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
accidental  situation  of  their  food  alone  directs  all  their  move- 
ments; while  this  continues  to  be  supplied  they  iometimes 
remain  sedentary  in  a  particular  district,  as  in  the  dense  forests 
of  Kentucky,  where  the  great  body  remained  for  years  in  suc- 
cession, and  were  scarcely  elsewhere  to  be  found ;  and  here, 
at  length,  when  the  mast  happened  to  fail,  they  disappeared 
for  several  years. 

The  rapidity  of  flight,  so  necessa  y  in  their  vast  domestir 
movements,  is  sufficiently  remarkable.  The  Pigeons  killed 
near  the  city  of  New'Vork  have  been  found  with  their  crops 
fall  of  rice  collected  in  the  plantations  of  Georgia  or  Carolina 
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miles  u,  aLt  he  hi  fSf.i?:!'"'"': '""«  -  ^ur  hundred 

a  mile  m  a  minute.   With  atj^^  Z  ^^l'  '^"^  «  ">«  ■*'=  of 

visit  the  shores  of  Eu^pe  inl^Z^^^V"  '''«'=°"  '"«'" 

according  to  Flemmine  a  ,t,l?„i  '**^''  ^"<^'  «  <"act, 

land  in  the  wnteTTfs'     T^''^'!,  '""^'^  ''''°'  ■«  Scot- 

flight  must  also  be  the  extent  anT"'*  "'"^  ""^  ^'^P^'^''^  °f 

otherwise   the  oWect  of  ts  '    ?     "'"'""^  "^  "^  ^'='°".  or 

that  while  thus   jal;   Z^T'"  "■°""   '^  ""^'"-y;  - 

velocity  of  thought,   u  strLen  '^  •''"'°''   «""   ">- 

fare,  and  in  passing  over  a  sfer  fe  ,  *"  '  "","  '''"''  ^"^  '" 

with  a  widely  extended  front   kI      °'°"  '"''  '"'s''  *"  the  air 

the  prospect' of  Tod    fl^  low  ,,T  i^^  "^  '"«^'  ^' 

supply.  ^  ^  '°*  ""  "  ahghtr  near  an  ample 

Ji^^htmp^r^h:  IT  ^^«--'  ''■^  "~s 

other  paraUe.  in  Thistry^of Te  feir';"  '^'"'°"  ^^ 
indeed  alone  be  compared  to  the  finl  H  ?"'  "^^^ "" 
which,  descending  from  the  L^' r  ^  !"'  °^  ''"""8'' 
the  ocean  to  the  extent  of  mi^fuT"''  '"'^°'°'  '""^  fi" 
ing  numbers  and  the  circuZ!^  ''  ''^'^°'"'-  °^  ">"'  -™'"- 
reader  will  do  well  to  conZ^Z""" ^T'^^:'  °"  ""^  ^^"'  "«^ 
celebrated  Audubon  Ouf  hit  "a"  d*^'^ '"''«'"  ''"'^  '"« 
information  will  not  alfow  sT  1"°"^"'^'  -^'"""^ 
extraordinary  subject.  To  talk  of  hunH  Z  r  ""'°"'  ""^ 
individuals  of  the  «m-  \  .  .  hundreds  of  miUions  of 

ing.  roosting  and  bTeedinrTK  """'"'"^  ''^""=«*^'> '"  ^ed- 
season  as  an^'operaJinraL^r  ''"''  ^^'^^  '°  «='™ate  or 

would  at  first  UTtoTwLXSTnoTr'"^"'^'     ' 

With  f  loud^^lnltarTdt  sit  7"'^  '""'"^'^  ^y 
sudden  darkness  mitrht)^     !  u      ^  *"■'"*•  *""«J«=d  by  a 

to  overwhelm":;:  ^  fl^^ '"  t^^  '"^^'k'"-^'"  "•^"* 

the  vast  host,  extendin<r  ^m,      ■,  ."^  ''°""  t°8«her 

'0  pass  in  fl;:ks  w.tho„t  h7         ''  '°  ''""'^*'  '''"  '^""'i""" 

ocks  without  dimmutton.     The  whole  air  is  filled 
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with  birds ;  their  mnting  rcMmbles  a  shower  of  sleet,  and  they 
shut  out  the  light  as  if  it  were  an  eclipse.  At  the  approach  of 
the  Hawk  their  sublime  and  beautiful  aerial  evolutions  are 
disturbed  like  the  ruffling  squall  extending  over  the  placid 
ocean  j  as  a  thundering  torrent  they  rush  together  in  a  concen- 
trating mass,  and  heaving  in  undulating  and  glittering  sweeps 
towards  the  earth,  at  length  again  proceed  in  lofty  meanders 
like  the  nishing  of  a  mighty  animated  river. 

But  the  Hawk  is  not  their  only  enemy :  tens  of  thousands 
are  killed  in  various  ways  by  aU  the  inhabitants  far  and  near. 
The  evolutions  of  the  feeding  Pigeons  as  they  circle  round  are 
both  beautiful  and  amusing.  Alighting,  they  industriously 
search  through  the  withered  leaves  for  their  favorite  mast; 
those  behind  are  continually  rising  and  passing  forward  in 
front,  in  such  rapid  succession  that  the  whole  flock,  still  cir- 
cling over  the  ground,  seem  yet  on  the  wing. 

As  the  sun  begins  to  decline,  they  depart  in  a  body  for  the 
general  roost,  which  is  often  hundreds  of  miles  distant,  and  is 
generally  chosen  in  the  tallest  and  thickest  forests,  almost 
divested  of  underwood.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  waste  and 
desolation  of  these  nocturnal  resorts ;  the  vegetation  becomes 
buried  by  their  excrements  to  the  depth  of  several  inches. 
The  tall  trees  for  thousands  of  acres  are  completely  killed,  and 
the  ground  strewed  with  massy  branches  torn  down  by  the 
clustering  weight  of  the  birds  which  have  rested  upon  them. 
The  whole  region  for  several  years  presents  a  continued  scene 
of  devastation,  as  if  swept  by  the  resistless  blast  of  a  whiriwind. 
The  Honorable  T.  H.  Perkins  informs  me  that  he  has  seen  one 
of  these  desolated  roosting-grounds  on  the  borders  of  Lake 
Champlain  in  New  York,  and  that  the  forest  to  a  great  extent 
presented  a  scene  of  total  ruin. 

The  breeding-phues,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  differ 
from  the  rooits  in  their  greater  extent.  In  1807,  according  to 
Wilson,  one  of  these  immense  nurseries,  near  Shelbyville  in 
Kentucky,  was  several  miles  in  breadth  and  extended  through 
the  woods  for  upwards  of  forty  miles.  After  occupying  this 
situation  for  a  succession  of  seasons  they  at  length  abandoned 
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numbers.  These  situation,  I^m  rS^L^nTT^''  '"  '-l"^' 
^»  supply  of  food,  such  as  l^ech  IfS^  t  ''  ""=  P""'*"  °' 
feed  on  most  kinds  of  m.ir«^rf  -"^  ""^'-  ^hey  also 
berries,  with  those  of  the  hoUv^H  *""?' ""  "'"  '^  *'>°«'e- 
counted  upwards  of  ninety  nJ^  ^t  "!'?  ''"•  '^"-"  »"- 
forest  was  filled  with  them  ThV  V^*  '  ''"'  """^  ""=  "hole 
are  merely  formed  of  a  f^w  s2d t  H  /"""  ''"^  '"^  ^°""« 
together,  and  with  so  ITtle  aj  kJI  ""^^  °'«'«"''^  P"' 
scarcely  sufficient  for  the  tian«.nf  concavity  appears 

are  readily  seen  through  ZZ  'Z''"°\°' '^'^  ^°"°«'  -'><' 
eggs  are  white,  as  usual  and  olw,^  ^""^  ^^°''-     The 
abortive,  acco;ding  TmLnlTZ'"'"''^'-  ""^  "^  ^^em 
-giebird.    AuduUhoSr,^nrfh  ""^^  ''"^  " 
m  the  tame  Pigeons  when-  fhL        T       '  *"*  "«  two.  as 
JjtbfiU  tribe  ar!  al^^u^ifli^^'^r ^^^ ■  "^">  "^ 
b.lhng,  and  general  demeanor  are  ,r^         ,     "'  """"^  <=^'. 
the  behavior  of  the  dom^^,"    apparently  quite  similar  to 
Birds  of  prey,   and  ^Ss  «"  l"  '"^ ''-''^'"8-ason. 
regular  attendants  upon'^'e      SbJ""""''  "^  ^'^'^ 
the.r  most  destructivV  enemy  is^ff      immunities.     But 
young  are  fully  grown   the  nei^hh^     '  '"''  '^  »°on  as  the 
and  encamp  for  s!ve:S'd;;  arltdZr'^''^'  =^"""' 
wagons,  axes,  and  cooking  utlsik   ILT'' ''«'°°' '^"' 
destructive  army     Th-  JL  1    .    '     "  "'^  outskirts  of  a 
crowding  and  fl'utte?„;  Sl'T"  k"'  ''^   ''^'^-   '"^ 
•heir  wings,  and  the  crasTof  f^, '  '^""'^""'^  ""  o' 

young  are  thus  precip^^ttl  /o  ^"^  '"^'  ''"'"  "»'-''  ">e 
duces  altogether  a  scenTof  i^detri^""'  ^^  "■<=  ^-.  P- 
^nfusion.  I,  is  dangerous  to  17^  ""'  '^'"°^'  '="*"<= 
crowds  of  birds,  from  IhTfUuem  d  "'"'  '""^  '="■''<'""« 
broken  down  by  the  conLX^Jir"'  °'  '"^'  '''^'"=''es 
J  noise,  and  conversatlirj  o^^""^' ^.  f^ ''°--tart  at 
These  .j,«a^,,o  °"^y  be  heard  m  a  shout. 

are  produced  in  the  seasorarrextit,     r  ^'°" '™°''' 

^d  as  well  as  the  old  birds  killed  atT''     '  ""'^  P^'^'^*"^' 

"'"ed  at  the  roasts  are  often,  with 
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a  wanton  prodigality  and  prodigious  slaughter,  strewed  on  the 
ground  as  fattening  /eod  for  Ike  hogs.  At  the  roosts  the 
destruction  is  no  less  extensive ;  guns,  clubs,  long  poles,  pots 
of  burning  sulphur,  and  every  other  engine  of  destruction 
which  wanton  avarice  can  bring  forward,  are  all  employed 
against  the  swarming  host.  Indeed  for  a  time,  in  many 
places,  nothing  scarcely  is  seen,  talked  of,  or  eaten,  but 
Pigeons. 

In  the  Atlantic  States, '  .ere  the  flocks  are  less  abundant, 
the  gun,  decoy,  and  net  are  put  in  ofKration  against  the 
devoted  throng.  Twenty  or  even  thirty  dozen  have  been 
caught  at  a  single  sweep  of  the  net.  Wagon-loads  of  them 
are  poured  into  market,  where  they  are  sometimes  sold  for  no 
more  than  a  cent  apiece.  Their  combined  movements  are 
also  sometimes  sutficiently  extensive.  The  Honorable  T.  H. 
Perkins  remarks  that  about  the  year  1 798,  while  he  was  pass- 
ing through  New  Jersey,  near  Newark,  the  flocks  continued  to 
pass  for  at  least  two  hours  without  cessation ;  and  he  learnt 
from  the  neighboring  inhabitants  that  in  descending  upon  a 
large  pond  to  drink,  those  in  the  rear,  alighting  on  the  backs  uf 
the  flrst  that  arrived  (in  the  usual  order  of  their  movements  on 
land  to  feed),  pressed  them  beneath  the  surface,  so  that  tens  of 
thousands  were  thus  drowned.  They  were  likewise  killed  in 
great  numbers  at  the  roosts  with  clubs. 

Down  to  twenty  years  agp  immense  flocks  of  Pigeons  were 
seen  yearly  in  every  State  of  New  England,  and  they  nested  m 
communities  that  were  reckoned  by  thousands.  Now,  in  place  uf 
the  myriads  that  gathered  here,  only  a  few  can  be  found,  and  these 
are  scattered  during  the  breeding-season,  —  each  pair  selecting  an 
isolated  site  for  the  nest. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  Wild  Pigeon  was  exceedingly  abundant  in 
the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada ;  now  it  is  rare.  Mcllwraith 
sends  a  similar  report  from  Ontario.  Wheaton,  in  Ohio,  finds  it 
"  irregular  and  uncommon,"  and  writes  of  the  "  throngs  "  that 
formerly  nested  there.  Ridgeway  says  nothing  of  its  occurrence 
in  Illinois  to-day,  but  repeats  the  story  of  the  older  observers, 
to  whom  it  was  familiar.  Warren  says  it  appears  in  Pennsylvania 
in  the  fall,  but  no  longer  in  the  abundance  of  former  years.  To- 
.day  we  must  go  to  the  upper  regions  of  the  Mississippi  valley  and 
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'his  .pccfe.  i.T    Wa^'"B~".^,''«'«on?.o  the  biography  of 
for  October,  i88a     H-  .  ii     u  ^"'"'"»  article  in  "Th.  4  1.°, 

Brewatervhited  Michigan  in  .SfW      ^  .. 

terrific  slaughter  thai  now  imoerik?!,.-       •    '  ^"^  y«»"  from  the 
.""s  slaughter  that  has  dimiSed  thJ""" ""'"« '•  f"  it  is  simpl! 
>l  no  mystery  about  theirXip™  °"'"'^"  "^  «*«  birds.    TwJ 
'0  represent.     Doubtless  S^„ne^  K '  ^  """'  *^'"»  have  tried 
'•>g  in  any  given  locaUtrat^,  Cf  .'f  »««»  irregular  in  appear 
b«inir  influenced  by  the  f^  i''2  '  '^'  '»°^«»en?s  of  theXks 
«tenninatedi„the'EasV;:f.L"'^S'^„««[h.  Pigeon,  havete^ 
west, -by  "netting."    One  old  ^,?        . *^  ""™'nated  in  the 
d"nng  ,88,  a.  manias  five  hundr^         '°'"    ^'-  Brewster  that 
P.geons  in  Michiga^  and  ,a.d  he^Tf  ""'  '"^^"^  '^  "et  i„g 
^jn^thousand  apiece  during  the  UaLn^  captured  on  the  averagf 
.  h'  *"°  J"'"  'he  bu£falo  on  that^^,;  ^- ^' """»'«  "-e  PigeSn 
isnoto?;"'*  'P*='«."-a  list  tb  t  wu  be  ,'"Tf"l  '»  huma^^y" 
not  put  on  men's  avarice  and  the  Ct  Im^SLf^^^ ---ec^' 

WHITE-CROWNED  PIGEON. 

^  COLUMBA  LEUCJOCEPHAIA 

*■■  ■i-s^.vf.r'"""--"""."— «,». 
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on  the  tockf  of  the  Florida  Keys,  where  it  breeds  in  society 
and  when  first  seen  in  the  spring  feeds  principally  upon  the 
beech-plum  md  the  berries  of  a  kind  of  palm.  From  the 
peculiu  selection  of  its  breeding-places  it  is  known  in  some  of 
the  West  Indies,  particularly  Jamaica,  St.  Domingo,  and  Portu 
Rico,  by  the  name  of  Rock  Pigeon.  It  likewise  abounds  in 
the  Bahama  islands,  and  forms  an  important  article  of  food  tu 
the  inhabitants,  — partiu.arly  the  young  birds  as  they  become 
fully  grown. 

According  to  Audubc..  th.ae  birds  arrive  on  the  southern 
keys  of  the  Floridas,  (■  ru  ihe  island  of  Cuba,  from  the  joth 
of  April  to  the  ist  of  M.i/,  remaining  to  breed  during  the  sum- 
mer season.  They  are  at  all  times  extremely  shy  and  wary, 
remaining  so  indeed  even  while  incubating,  skipping  from  the 
nests  and  taking  t&  wing  without  noise,  and  remaining  off 
sometimes  as  much  as  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  In  the  month 
of  May  the  young  squabs  are  nearly  able  to  fly,  and  are  killed 
in  great  numbers  by  the  wreckers  who  visit  the  keys.  The 
nest  is  placed  on  the  summit  of  a  cactus  shoot  a  few  feet  from 
the  ground  or  on  the  upper  branches  of  a  mangrove,  or  quite 
low  impending  over  the  water;  externally  it  is  composed  of 
small  twigs,  and  lined  with  grass  and  fibrous  roots.  The  eggs 
are  two,  white,  rather  roundish,  and  as  large  as  those  of  the 
domestic  Pigeon.  This  bird  has  apparently  several  broods  in 
the  season.  His  cooing  may  be  heard  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance ;  after  a  kind  of  crowing  prelude  he  repeats  his  im  ton 
koo.  When  suddenly  approached,  he  utters  a  hollow  guttural 
sound,  like  the  Common  Pigeon.  White-crowned  Pigeons  are 
easily  domesticated,  and  breed  in  that  state  freely.  About  the 
beginning  of  October  they  are  very  numerous,  and  then  return 
to  pass  the  winter  in  the  West  India  islands. 


KEY  WEST  QUAIL-DOVE. 

PARTRIDGE  PIGEON. 
Geotrvoon  MARTIKIca. 

^BT'-     *f  white;   140  X  I«l. 

wmter  to  the  island  of  Cuba  I„  fli,  "^f '  "  "'"''  '" 
protracted,  keeping  in  loose  flock,  Lf*."  '°"''  '*"''•  ""^ 
six  to  a  dozen.  These  11  c^-Vfl^u'"  °^  '«""  "^^  "^ 
b".  go  out  at  tin,es  to "hf  Thore t^^"  ^^  '^'^^'^^  'h-kets. 
This  bird  contracts  and  sp„.ad  out  itsl.t'  ''l'"^^'^"- 
manner  of  Pigeons.     Its  co^inr        .  "''  '"   ">«  "S"^' 

'hat  of  the  Common  Dove  2  I  Z'  ""  "'  P""°"«^<1  - 
^*-^*-o*-.;i.  When  s^^rlJ^  """'^  '"'""""«  «'*'"  «"*-'- 
sound,  somewhat  like  thaToflr^"''  '^  ^"""''  S^P'^S 
circumstances.  Quail  Do^:  eep  ZT"  ^'T  '"  '"^  ^'^^ 
mds  in  the  thickest  placerand  n  "rc^  "'"k '''''''^ '"'"^^'' 
--rees.     -  nest  Lo^eTof^  S  tii^-- 
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on  the  gnnind,  on  the  Urge  bnnchei  of  trees,  or  even  on 
slender  twigs.  On  the  joth  of  May  it  will  contain  two  white 
eggs,  almost  transhicent.  In  Juljr  these  pigeons  come  out  of 
the  thickets  in  flocks  of  all  ages,  and  frequenting  the  roads  to 
dust  themselves,  are  then  easily  procured  and  considered  good 
food,  lliey  feed  chiefly  on  berries  and  seeds,  and  particularly 
the  sea-grape.  They  depart  for  Cuba  or  the  other  West  India 
islands  about  the  middle  of  October. 

Thia  species  is  now  met  with  only  on  Key  West  and  the  ex- 
treme southern  islands  of  Florida,  and  even  there  is  a  rare  bird. 


NOTS.  — A  specimen  of  the  Ruoor  Quail-dove  (fitelrygon 
mimtaiui)  was  captured  on  Key  West  in  December,  1888,  —  the 
first  taken  within  the  borders  of  North  America. 


ZENAIDA  DOVE. 
Zenaida  zenahm. 

Char.  Abovs,  olive  gray  with  a  red  tinge ;  top  of  head  and  under 
parti  purplish  red;  neclc  with  metallic  reflections;  a  black  patch  on 
wing-coverti ;  tail  with  terminal  tund  of  black  tipped  with  white.  Length 
about  10  inches. 

//est.  In  low  bush ;  a  slight  affair  of  fine  twigs.  The  nests  are  some- 
times placed  on  the  sand  and  concealed  by  tufts  of  grass,  and  these 
ground-nests  are  compactly  built  of  leaves  and  grass. 

Mfgs.    2 ;  white  ;  1.20  X  0.95. 

This  beautiful  little  species  inhabits  the  Keys  of  Florida,  but 
is  rare.  Individuals  have  been  found  in  the  neighboring  island 
of  Cuba.  They  keep  nuch  on  the  ground,  where  they  dust 
themselves  and  swallow  gt^/itl  to  assist  digestion.  When  rising 
on  the  wing,  the  same  whistling  noise  is  heard  from  the  motion 
of  their  wings,  as  is  t)ie  cise  oi  the  common  Carolina  Turtle 
Dove. 


MOURNING  DOVE. 

CAROLINA  DOVE.     TURTLE  DOVE. 
Zenaidura  MACROURA. 

rudely  m^V["gV.     ^  "  ""  '•""  '*"  »'  '"k.-a  mere  pl..,„,„ 
^«r'.    a-4  (usually  ,);  white;  ,.,5  y  0.85 

ofatro,.      ifi    /■         J     ,"'"  """t  nonzo.ita  branches 

von.  th?yo.„;sj  "ui^gir  '"""^'^  "'"'='^'" '°  p- 
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By  the  first  fine  days  of  the  early  Southern  spring  we  hear 
from  the  budding  trees  of  the  forest,  or  the  already  blooming 
thicket,  the  mournful  call  of  the  Carolina  Turtle  Dove,  com- 
mencing as  it  were  with  a  low  and  plaintive  sigh,  a'gh  do  cdo 
coo,  repeated  at  impressive  intervals  of  half  a  minute,  anti 
heard  distinctly  to  a  considerable  distance  through  the  still 
and  balmy  air  of  the  reviving  season.  This  sad  but  pleasing 
note  is  also  more  distinguished  at  this  time,  as  it  seeks  the 
noon-day  warmth  in  which  to  utter  its  complaint,  and  where  it 
is  now  heard  without  a  rival. 

The  flight  of  this  species  is  rapid  and  protracted,  and,  as 
usual  in  the  genus,  accompanied  by  a  very  audible  whistling 
noise ;  the  birds  fly  out  often  in  wide  circles,  but  seldom  rise 
above  the  trees,  and  keep  out  near  the  skirt  of  the  forest  or 
round  the  fences  and  fields,  which  they  visit  with  considerable 
familiarity,  gleaning  after  the  crop  has  been  removed,  and  sel- 
dom molesting  the  farmer  except  by  now  and  then  raising  up  a 
few  grains  in  sowing  time,  which  may  happen  to  be  exposed  too 
temptingly  to  view.  The  usual  food  of  this  species  is  various 
kinds  of  grain  and  small  acorns,  as  well  as  the  berries  of  the 
holly,  dogwood,  poke,  whortle,  and  partridge  berries,  with 
other  kinds  according  to  the  season.  In  the  nuptial  period 
the  wide  circling  flight  of  the  male  is  often  repeated  around 
his  mate,  towards  whom  he  glides  with  wings  and  tail  expanded, 
and  gracefully  alights  on  the  same  or  some  adjoining  tree, 
where  she  receives  his  attentions  or  fosters  her  eggs  and  infant 
brood.  On  alighting,  they  spread  out  their  flowing  train  in  a 
graceflil  attitude,  accompanying  the  motion  by  a  clucking  and 
balancing  of  the  neck  and  head  evincing  the  lively  emotion 
and  mutual  affection  they  cherish.  When  the  female  now  con- 
fines herself  to  her  eggs,  her  constant  mate  is  seen  feeding  hei 
with  a  delicate  and  assiduous  attention. 

The  roosting  places  preferred  by  the  Carolina  Turtle  Doves 
are  among  the  long  and  unshorn  grass  of  neglected  fields,  in 
the  slight  shelter  of  corn-stalks,  or  the  borders  of  meadows ; 
they  also  occasionally  seek  harbor  among  the  rustling  and  fall- 
ing leaves,  and  amidst  the  thick  branches  of  various  ever- 


GROUND  DOVE. 

states  throughouuhe  Tear     TtfK!f  "'"/'  '"*  ^""'^"' 

they  approach  thTfa^^,  h  '°  "^^  ="""*  °f  ">«  "'"er. 
bounty   and  if^n       ^"'*.°'''"  «""'s  of  the  same  accidental 

and  instances  a  e  ^  rthef.T  ' '.'' '"  ^""^ '^'"^'^' 
Their  flesh  is  also  much  este Led  and'h  ^"^  '"  '='"""'='"^»'- 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  o^relntt  wXr''"^^  " 

of  lo^th^rNel'^Erii'nd'  Tr"  """"^'  """"'  "'  P""-- 
New  Brunswick  Mr  MMr  ^"'^,  """^  ^P"i°S'y  northward  to 
in  southern  Ontario  ""'"  '^P"**  '"  ^'"^"S  sparingly 


GROUND   DOVE. 

COLUMBIOALUNA   PASSERINA  TERRESTRIS. 

'■«  !:..ged  wi.h  purple  and  spotted  wThSbh,,''  "'T  '""  '=*■^''■ 
I'ke  back,  outer  feather,  blackish  whhJi,,.-  ""'"'  '^"-'■""'"s 

red,  the  feathers  of  the  breast  ,,r«kedl'.K    *"''■  u""  P»«»  P-'PHsh 

ciyj.    2 ,  dull  white  or  creamy ;  0^5  x  0.65 

Indies.     It  is  commT'in  *K  "  ""'' .'^"'  ^'^  ^  "'^  W«< 
common  in  the  «ea  islands  of  the  Southern 
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States,  particularly  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  where  it  is 
seen  in  small  flocks  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty.  These  birds 
are  found  usually  upon  the  ground,  and  prefer  the  open  fields 
and  cultivated  tracts  to  the  woods ;  their  flight  is  seldom  pro- 
tracted, as  they  fly  out  commonly  only  to  short  distances, 
though  on  the  approach  of  winter  they  retire  to  the  islands 
and  milder  parts  of  the  continent,  arriving  again  at  their 
northern  resorts  early  in  April.  Like  some  other  species,  they 
have  a  frequent  jetting  motion  with  the  tail,  and  the  usual 
tender  cooing  »nd  gesticulations  of  the  tribe.  They  feed  on 
various  seeds  and  berries,  particularly  on  tho  jf  the  tooth- 
ache tree,  near  which  they  are  frequently  seen  in  the  season. 
They  likewise  feed  on  rice  and  other  small  grain,  and  become 
easily  tamed  and  reconciled  to  the  cage ;  in  this  way  they  are 
also  occasionally  fattened  for  the  table,  and  are  particularly 
esteemed  by  the  French  planters. 

The  Ground  Dove  is  still  a  common  bird  in  the  South,  and 
wanders  occasionally  as  far  north  as  the  District  of  Columbia. 


BLUE-HEADED  QUAIL-DOVE. 

Starncenas  cvanocephala. 

Char.  Above,  olive  brown;  crown  rich  blue,  bordered  by  black;  a 
wide  stripe  of  white  from  chin  to  back  .  '  neck  ;  below,  russet,  the  breast 
tinged  with  purple  ;  throat  black,  edged  with  white.     Length  1 1  inches. 

JVest     On  a  tree  or  low  bush  ;  a  platform  of  loosely  arranged  twigs. 

Sggt.     1-2;  white;  1.40  X  105. 

This  species  was  observed  by  Audubon  on  the  island  cf 
Key  West  early  in  May,  —  probably  soon  after  its  arrival  from 
Cuba,  where  it  abounds.  It  is  rarely  to  be  seen,  from  its  habit 
of  keeping  on  the  ground  and  living  among  dense  thickets. 
These  birds  also  inhabit  Jamaica  and  Cuba,  and  in  the  latter 
island  they  are  commonly  caught  in  traps,  and  brought  to 
market  in  great  numbers,  being  esteemed  as  food.  They 
admit  of  being  tamed,  but  when  tame  refuse  to  prop.ngnte. 
The  ta'l  is  carried  downwards,  as  in  the  Partridge.  They  keep 
in  small  bands,  are  chiefly  seen  on  the  ground,  on  which  they 
often  squat,  and  do  not  roost  on  trees. 


WILD  TURKEY. 

MeLEAGRIS   GAU.OPAVO 

and  n«k  naked,  and  of  blue  color  t.uddedwf.h''  "'""  "''"  ^'""'^  •  ""<! 
red;  ta.l  dark  chestnue,  «i,h  bars  anH  ,  h  "'^  ""escences  of  purpMsh 
upper  .ail-cover»  and  tips  of  ."u  ^.t  'T'  T'""'"'"^'  ''"''  "'  "'ack; 
by  dull  white,  Male  wi?h  a  con/^cl^  ^^17^"  "''■'  ""'"y'  ''»"*'' 
he  breast.  Female  similar,  but  paler  '„h  ^  ""  '''P^"''^"^  ''»"• 
'"ches.  paler  and  duller     Length  about  4S 

bene«hby;sh"e:p'":''de";re'si''„  fJt  ""'"^r"'"  "  ""  -«-'•  "r 
out-lined  with  leaves,  gr'als  clr  fe«hlrs  «""'"<' ->^"'">  or  scratched 

^^^^bro:^- &:::^^^--  -^«.or  .^a.e  buf,  spotted  with 

con'ifnenri'NoSTnrc:  ^Z  m'   "^^°"«''-'   '"^   -hole 
">e  forests  of  Lower  C^n^H!'  "^  ^""^  "'^  Antilles  to 

-uUivatL  tracltr  L    vSern'^St;*^  *icUy  wooded  and 

-M.s.s.,a„iM-:;r----.-^;;..^ 
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river,  however,  where  the  woods  disappear  beyond  the  conflu- 
enee  of  the  Platte,  the  Turkey  no  longer  appears ;  and  the 
feathers  of  the  wings,  for  the  purpose  of  pluming  arrows,  form 
an  article  of  small  commerce  between  the  other  natives  and 
their  Western  countrymen.  For  a  thousand  miles  up  the 
Arkansas  and  Red  River,  in  the  wooded  alluvial  lands,  they 
are  not  uncommon.  They  are  met  with  in  small  numbers  in 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  West  Florida,  and  are  also  abundant 
in  Texas ;  but  none  have  been  found  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
or  to  the  westward  of  them.  From  the  Atlantic  States  gener- 
ally they  are  now  nearly  extirpated.  According  to  Audubon,  a 
few  of  these  valuable  birds  are  yet  found  in  the  States  of  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  Maine. 

The  Wild  Turkey  is  neither  gregarious  nor  migratory,  but 
from  the  necessity  of  wandering  after  food ;  it  is  otherwise 
resident  throughout  the  whole  of  the  vast  region  it  inhabits, 
including  the  greatest  diversity  of  climate,  and  it  is  prolific  in 
proportion  to  its  natural  resources ;  so  that  while  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  it  only  breeds  once  in  the  year,  in  Jamaica 
and  the  other  West  India  islands  it  is  said  to  raise  two  or 
three  broods  in  the  same  period.     In  que=t  of  mast,  these 
birds  therefore  spread  themselves  through  the   country  and 
insensibly  assemble   in   considerable  numbers  to  the  district 
where  their  food  abounds.    These  moirements  are   observed 
to  take  place  eariy  in  October.     The  males,  or  gobbkrs,  as 
they  are  often  called,  from  their  note,  are  now  seen  apart 
from  the  other  sex  in  companies  varying  from  ten  to  a  hun- 
dred.    The  females  move  singly,  or  accompanied   by   their 
almost  independent  brood,  who  all  at  first  assiduously  shun  the 
persecuting  society   of  the  selfish  male.     Yet  after  a  while, 
whon  their  food  proves  abundant,  separate  mixed  flocks  of  all 
ages  and  sexes  often   promiscuously  join   m  the   bounteous 
repast.   Their  migration  —  very  unlike  that  of  the  rapid  Pigeons 
—  is  made  almost  entirely  on  foot  until  their  progress  is  perhaps 
arrested  by  a  river.     Their  speed,  however,  is  very  consider- 
able, and  when  surprised  they  more  commonly  trust  to  their 
legs  than  their  wings,  running  nearly  with  the  velocity  of  a 


WILD  TURKEY. 

and  at  the  cluck  of  theleXl  T  °^  '^^  '^"  'f^«. 

opposite  shore.  The  trant ,  il  '  "'•"  '"'°  "■«=  "''  f°'  'he 
though  considerable  I  b^fo 'tie  oIH^T/'  ""''=  '"^^""y. 
and  less  robust  so^etiS  M  «  oahe  b'  V'"'  '^'  ^°""«" 
droned  or  attain  the  land  hvl?  ''^"'''  ^"^  "^  '"her 

remarked  that  they  often  belLr"'"^-  ^^'"  "°^™8'  '« '^ 
as  they  seem  be Jidered  by  the  n"  '"'  ''"^  '°  '"^  >"""". 
have  arrived,  or  more  P^X  are  faLTd^r  J"  "''^''  '"^^ 
extent  of  their  excursion.  MteionT"'^  ^  '^'  """^"^  ^<1 
particularly  i„  frosty  weather  nr  '°"f  J°r'^'  """^  privations, 
With  snow,  they  are'  ^^7  r^dtef  to'T'  '  ''°'"'' 
n-akmg  their  appearance  near  farrn  h.  u'  "'""^''^  °f 

and  then  even  associate  with  'he  o™  t  "!.  "''""  '''^^  ""'^ 
and  cribs  after  grain  Inl^  ^T"^  ""''  ""'"  'he  stables 
'hey  spend  the  autu„„td t^^"  "'"  '"'  '°"«'"8  "-"« 

^o^r^h^::;:  ::?;tar  ^— --^ 'he  sea. 

actuated  by  the  instinct'of  prop  1  fon '"^h"'  "7  ''^«'"  '"  "^ 
their  gobbling  and  courf  /^  "P''^^"""-   The  males  commence 

The  sexes  roo't  apar    bTt  in  thr""  °'  """^  '^"""^  -"-'es- 
of  the  female  the  gobbL' be  Sm «"":'""''"'  """  ^'  '"^  ^^'P 
If  heard  from  the 'ground!  a  gen"  aV^r'''  ""'  "'"^^«-' 
and  whether  the  hen  app;ars  or  ni^^    ^"""'  '"  ""=  ^P^'^ 
tally  brought   together    sor^ad       . '     '  """■  """^  ^^^iden- 
depress  their  rijd  wl^gs'^  TV'"'  '"'"'   ""'^^  ^"^ 
pompous  gait,  oL  make' ba"tt  and  T  '"'  '^"''"^  '^"h  a 
the  head,  occasionally  .tetroT  Lhth"'"'"^  ""^'^  """^^  ^' 
As  with  our  domestic  fow'Tever!^.  """^  '"  "  "'  of  jealousy, 
ite  cock,  roosting  i^  S  '  1h   »    "' "'"'"^  follow  a  favor- 
begin  to  lay,  whe^  thV^Zr^f L'hf  "'°°'^  """'  ''^y 
eggs,  which  he  would  destroy  Td  /"°"  '°  '^^"^  'heir 

therefore  seen  in  his  comprnv  lJ^°"""f-  '"'^  ^^"^'^^  "« 
Soon  after  this  period  however  tl'.  f  ^  ''°""  '■°  "■«  "av. 
the  advances  of  affect  onlw  h         """'  '"'"  *"'  "^or,  and 

ing  out  the  societyXX  rrat :--!''':.  '^  ^^^^^ 
VOL.  n.  —  a  ™-    ^"^  moonlight  nighte 
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the  gobbling  of  the  male  is  heard  at  .ntervals  of  a  few  minutes 
for  hours  tot,ether,  and  affords  often  a  gratifying  means  of  their 
discovery  to  the  wakeful  hunter.  .After  this  period  the  males 
become  ;  an  and  emaciated  so  as  to  be  even  unable  to  fly,  and 
seek  to  hide  themselves  from  their  mates  in  the  closest  thick- 
ets, where  they  are  seldom  seen.  They  now  also  probably 
undergo  their  moult,  and  are  so  dry,  lean,  and  lousy,  until  the 
ripening  of  the  mast  and  berries,  as  to  be  almost  wholly  indi- 
gestible and  destitute  of  nutriment  as  food.  So  constant  is 
this  impoverished  state  that  the  Indians  have  a  proverb,  "As 
lean  as  a  Turkey  in  summer." 

About  the  middle  of  April,  in  Kentucky,  the  hens  begin  to 
provide  for  the  reception  of  their  eggs  and  secure  their  pros- 
pects of  incubation.  The  nest,  merely  a  slight  hollow  scratched 
in  the  ground  and  lined  with  withered  leaves,  is  made  by  the 
side  of  a  fallen  log  or  beneath  the  shelter  of  a  thicket  in  a 
dry  place.  The  eggs,  from  lo  to  15,  are  whitish,  covered  with 
red  dots  and  measuring  two  and  seven  eighths  inches  in  length 
by  two  in  breadth,  and  rather  pointed.  While  laying,  tlie 
female,  like  the  domestic  bird,  always  approaches  the  nest' with 
great  caution,  varying  the  course  at  almost  every  visit  and 
often  concealing  her  eggs  entirely  by  covering  them  with 
leaves.  Trusting  to  the  similarity  of  her  homely  garb  with  the 
wUhered  foliage  around  her,  the  hen,  as  with  several  other 
birds,  on  being  carefully  approached  Ms  close  without  mol- 
ing. She  seldom  indeed  abandons  her  nest,  and  her  attach- 
ment increases  witli  the  growing  life  of  her  charge.  The- 
domestic  bird  has  been  known,  not  unfrequently,  to  sit  stead 
fastly  on  her  eggs  until  she  died  of  hunger.  As  soon  as  the 
young  have  emerged  from  the  shell  and  begun  to  run  about, 
the  parent  by  her  cluck  calls  them  around  her  and  watches 
with  redoubled  suspicion  the  approach  of  their  enemies,  which 
she  can  perceive  at  an  almost  inconceivable  distance.  In 
avoid  moisture,  which  might  prove  fatal  to  them,  they  now 
keep  on  the  higher  sheltered  knolls;  and  in  about  a  fortnight. 
instead  of  roosting  on  the  ground,  they  begin  to  fly  at  night  t,. 
some  wide  and  low  branch,  where  they  still  continue  to  nestk 
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prairies,  in  que,,  of  berries  of  vJ  J'T  °P'"  '"«'  °' 
hopper,  and  other  .n^a  rlj^Vf'''  "  *'"  "  «'"'- 
pecan  nuts,  winter  grapes  and  o^h«  t  "^^  ,T  ^'"^  P^"''^  «° 
eat  buds,  herbs,  A' ndtrgttsecTs' 1'^:  ^"^^  '"- 
eral  and  important  fare  is  acorns,  Xr  which  he  T'  «"" 
s've  migrations.    By  the  mon.K  ^rl  '^  """""^  "'en- 

independent  of  thefr  irew^L  h  ^^'''''  "'  ^"""^  "«  """X 
«afe  roost  In  the  h X  bin  u  T'.  '""'"'''  '°  ""^i"  a 
cocks  now  show  the  fuft^  'r  ""n  tt  h""-  ?*=  ^°""« 
strut  and  gcAle,  and  the  young  hens  alLn''  ""l  ''^«'"  '° 

One  of  the  most  craftv  L!    •  "'"' ^'"^-^V  P""  and  leap. 
.0  encounter  is  th    ^n  'or  Xa^     k'  '!?'  ''"'  ''■"""='•>»' 
prey  by  advancing  round  ^d  Stin;  h       '"''"'""^  "'^"  "'^ 

I-ike  most  other  UalLZ.  ,  ^,  '  "PP'"'"^''  '"  ""-bu^h. 
of  wallowing  on  he  lunrf!:  ,  H  '""^  '""''^^^  "^  f-l 
approached'by  moonSr  h  areTa'd  I'T'"^-  ^''- 
roosting-tree.  one  ...-"ter  another  .^^^  '^°'  '^°"'  ">eir 
"f  'heir  clanger,  though  heT  wou7d  d!:^  "'  ''PPrehension 
at  the  sight  of  the  Owl  The  Gohhl  P- "  "^  '"^'^""'^ 
their  amorous  excitement,  h  ve  £„  l?'  '  "'  "'^°"  "' 

orrtri.^-S-':--caJ.byawhist.emade 
''"ces  a  sound  somewhat  similar  to  the  ""^d,  which  pro- 

-'d  on  coming  up  to  this  ™n  thev       """  "^  ""=  ^^™^'«'- 
il:ey  are  iikewise'commonl       au2  t  "^""f''"""^  ^''°'- 
n^de  of  logs  crossing  each  other   ffJm  '»  .^"^."^'^g"'"  Pens 
covered  passage  sufficient  to  .11!      u         ^^  "  ""'  ^  ^'^""8 
Corn  is  then  scattered  In  at  .  n  It  ""'''""  ^^  '"^  "T"''^)' 
a^  >vell  as  within ;     nd  the  nekh,^""  T  ^°^  ^°™^  <^'^'"" 
ing  woods  having  discovered  2       '"^  ^'"^^  '"  ">^  =""°""d. 
clucking,  and  eme^  one  at  a 7"";^"  T  "'"''  °">"  ^^  => 
'he  pen,  as,  for  the  purpose  of  e'ap'eth'e      """^  "'=""''  '" 
their  view  upwards  Instead  nf   ,        '^  '      ^^  constantly  direct 
«hich  they  had  entered  °°'"°«  '°  «°  »"'  ''^  ">«  Pa^i^ 
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The  male  VVilU  Turkey  weighs  communly  from  15  to  iji 
pounds,  is  not  unfrequently  as  much  as  25,  and  sometimes, 
according  to  Audubon,  even  36.  The  hen  commonly  weighs 
about  9  pounds,  and  the  usual  price  for  a  Turkey  from  the 
Indians  is  25  cents.  The  domestic  bird,  when  irritated  by  the 
sight  of  any  remarkable  object,  struts  out  with  expanded  tail, 
and  drooping  his  stiffened  wings,  swells  out  his  wattles,  whii  h 
become  red  and  turgid,  and  advancing  with  a  grave  and 
haughty  air,  utters  a  humming  sound,  now  and  then  accompa- 
nied by  a  harsh  and  dissonant  ruk,  orook,  orook,  repeating  it 
at  every  whistle  or  unusual  sound  that  strikes  his  ear.  The 
exhibition  of  a  red  rag  is  also  sure  to  excite  his  wrath  and 
induce  him  to  rush  with  stupid  temerity  at  the  disagreeable 
object  which  he  exerts  himself  to  injure  or  destroy.  A  whole 
flock  sometimes  wil(  unite  in  chasing  a  common  cock  from  tlv 
poultry  yard  in  consequence  merely  of  so.ne  whimsical  antip- 
athy. From  these  singular  dislikes,  this  cowardice  and  folly, 
the  Turkey  bears  in  France  the  same  proverbal  imputation  of 
stupidity  which  in  England  is  bestowed  on  the  Goose.  'I'he 
feathers  of  the  wild  bird,  attached  to  strips  of  bass,  were 
anciently  employed  by  the  aborigines  for  tippets  and  cloaks, 
and  were  so  arranged  that  the  brilliant  surface  formed  the 
outside  of  the  dress ;  and  in  later  times  similar  dresses  have 
also  been  made  by  the  Cherokees. 

The  Turkey  was  first  sent  from  Mexico  to  Spain  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  year 
1524,  it  was  introduced  into  England,  and  soon  after  into 
France  and  other  portions  of  Europe. 

Since  Nuttall  wrote,  this  famous  bird  has  become  extinct  in  the 
New  England  States,  as  well  as  in  Canada.  Very  early  in  colonial 
days  it  had  disappeared  from  the  Province  of  Quebec,  for  at  the 
height  of  its  abundance  this  bird  was  found  only  within  a  limiled 
area  along  the  valley  of  the  Ottawa,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Chaudi^re 
Falls,  —  if  I  correctly  interpret  the  words  of  Pierre  Bouche,  who 
was  governor  of  the  Province  in  1663.  By  some  chance  several 
small  flocks  survived  to  a  much  later  date  in  Ontario.  Mcllvvrait!i 
reports  that  it  was  numerous  along  the  southern  border  as  late  a±i 
1856,  and  he  thinks  a  few  still  remain. 
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wi.^h'l%*ofk"*t'''dVovc"  .^^o'The'  "1'"'^  "'""'  "«'«  ''"o! 
;"«"oy.  John  Jo,«?^n  w  r„.t  Te'":,"'  ''r'  ""^>  "'"  ""' 
becom  ng  rare,  while  thirty  '  arf  More  il  h^"  •  '  """  u""^  ^^"^  *" 
probably  Turkey,  were  plenti/„i  ^,T  """  'bundani;  but 

century,  .hough  irequenti'ng "kL  ac"  K!'  rV'""'  "'  ""=  '"' 
however  being  gradually  reduced  in  „'',1'''''':"\  ^""^y  «««• 
attack,  of  the  while,  and  Indianrand  th,  t         ^  'i""  """""'«' 

ued  'j:'""8/arther,ndfartherTom "he  4tl7r;,    """"  """"• 
In  Connecticut  the  vear  <x,,  :       ■        ""''•"en'"- 

example  wa,  ,een.  while  a  /ew  remaS  HMh"''"  '"  *'"^''  ""^ '«"« 
.^uthern  Vermont  until  .842yandh.  1.  fwM^^e '''*''''»»  <>' 

^rn%r  "^''  --» "— u':;;'t,r  ,ir:^  ;!;:•■: 
.h'hJi^irSe?:?  rrnS  Xtred ';  ''^■"'""'' '- » '-  <>^ 

lllmois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  IvL^f  ''""■'"*  °'  Michigan, 

tainou,  region,  of  the  Soul^rnsTa^  ?"'?•*"''  '"  '*■'  *"«  '"°"''- 
.n  isolated  forest.  In  Loui, iaiia  and  m'  ^  ''"  "'y  ^'^  ''"l''*"  also 
State,  the  number  of  bird,  mu„  h!^  "'n'^P''  ''"' '"  ="'  "'  ">"e 
reduced.  Probably  nowhtre^t  oVthe  M^l  '^  '""'  "P'<"y 
[urkey,  at  all  numerous,  exceotinV  in  rf  .i'»»"'»'PP'  Kiver  are 
'Hey  may  continue  numero^.To  ^a  ^er  th"v  h  ""' ,'"  "■■^'  ^'^'^ 
iialed  elsewhere,  owing  to  the  almm.  in  ^  -u,"  ''^*"  "'"">'" 
country  to  which  the   ren.aini,      ^'L  h  '''"  "'""'  "^  ">« 

the  Mississippi  ,he,e  birds  ^1.    ^'"^'«'  have  retreated.     Ueyond 
lo-er  Rio  J^nde  and  (probab  y        ZTaTr'  "'^""'"^  ="°"S  '"« 

--ri,  though  coio^  cos,>^p„-5;:;^is -t-jr™ 

^?e^:^'^^^.ISrC-^-^h  ^.  .he  ma;or  portion 


bcen:e"ar;;edt^':::t^X  Turkey  (Af.  ,.  „„,/,,  ,^^ 
wl.i.e  marking,  "Tn  the  wS"""' '""«  ^'"*""  --i  -""  "  brolc'en 
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ENGLISH   PHEASANT. 

PhaSWNUS  C111.CHICUS. 

Chak.  Male  :  plumags  ciquiiilcly  beautiful,  but  too  variegated  to  he 
minutely  deicribed  in  a  short  paragraph.  The  principal  colon  are  brown 
of  leveral  ahadea,  orange-red,  yellow,  and  black  ;  and  thcie  ate  diatributnl 
in  handftome  fnarkings  and  pcncillings.  Head  and  neck  ateel  blue,  with 
metallic  reflectiona  of  green  and  purple ;  breaitt  golden  red,  each  fcatiict 
edged  with  velvet  black  ;  tail-feathera  very  long,  --  -  the  two  middle  feather^ 
sometimes  measuring  two  feet,  —  yellowi^ih  brown,  with  narrow  bars  nt 
black.  Female  :  duller  ;  yellowish  brown,  with  markings  of  darker  brown 
and  some  black.  Length  of  male,  including  tail-feathers,  about  3  feet ;  of 
female  about  t  feet. 

Ml/.  In  thicket  or  dense  hedge,  a  slight  hollow  scratched  out  liy 
female,  partially  lined  with  loosely  arranged  leaves  and  grass.  Oc<.a- 
sionally  a  deserted  neit  in  a  tree  has  been  used. 

£gfs.  8-14  (usually  about  13,  sometimes  16  or  10),  olive  brown,  some- 
times bluish  green  ;  1-8$  X  1.45- 

1  have  called  this  the  "  English  "  Pheasant  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  species  that  have  been  introduced  into  this  country-  In 
England  it  is  known  as  "  Pheasant,"  or  "  Common  Pheasant." 
It  is  not  indigenous  to  Great  Britain,  though  when  it  was  intro- 
duced there  is  not  ki.own,  some  writers  asserting  that  it  wi.s 
carried  by  the  Romans,  while  others  consider  the  Norman  Con- 
quest responsible  for  its  introduction.  The  true  home  of  the  binl 
is  the  valleys  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  but  it  has  been  introduced  into  almost  every  country  of 
Europe.  In  Great  Britain  very  few  thorough-bred  specimens  an- 
to  be  found,  most  of  the  birds  displaying  a  collar  of  white,  —  which 
proves  their  relationship  to  the  Ring-necked  Pheasants  broujlit 
from  China.  Other  species,  as  well,  have  been  introduced  and  suc- 
cessfully bred  with  both  true  colchicus  and  hybrids. 

Within  a  few  years  f-  present  species  has  been  introduced  into 
this  country  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Cory  — who  loosed  several  pair.s  mi 
Great  Island,  off  the  southern  shore  of  Cape  Cod  —  and  by  .i  clii!i 
of  sportsmen  who  have  stocked  Jekyl  Island,  on  the  Gcorgi.in 
coast.  Both  colonies  have  become  naturalized  and  are  increasing. 
Several  other  species  have  been  imported  from  China  and  Japan. 
and  liberated  in  Oregon  and  British  Columbia,  where  they  are 
increasing  rapidly. 
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QUAIL.      PARTRIDGE. 
COLINL'S    VIROINIANirs. 

«.  in  female.;  lower  par.s  b.ffv  ^Le^h  T''  "'  ^"">'  »'""■  "»'''■ 
LenRth  about  .0  inches  ^  ""  ^"""'  ""<■  ^lack  marking,. 

United  States.     At  the  north  ^ht     I  J         '°"'  P'"'  "^  ">« 
the  north,  these  birds  are  rarely  seen  to  the 
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extremity  of  New  Hampshire,  and  this  limit,  no  doubt,  is  deter- 
mined by  the  length  and  severity  of  the  winters  which  prevail 
in  this  rigorous  climate.  They  seldom  migrate,  except  to  short 
distances  in  quest  of  food,  and  consequently  often  perish 
beneath  deep  drifts  of  snow,  so  that  their  existence  is  rendered 
impossible  in  the  Arctic  winters  of  our  high  latitudes.  Indeed, 
sometimes  they  have  been  so  ihinned  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try that  sportsmen  acquainted  with  their  local  attachments 
have  been  known  to  introduce  them  into  places  for  breeding 
and  to  prevent  their  threatened  extermination.  So  sedentary 
are  the  habits  of  thi=  interesting  bird  that  until  the  flock  is 
wholly  routed  by  the  unfeeling  hunter  they  continue  faithfully 
attached  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  spot  where  they  have  been 
raised  and  supported. 

Johnstor,  Wifloughby,  and  Ray  distinguished  the  Mexican 
bird  by  the  quaint  title  of  the  "Quail's  Image."  The  first 
settlers  of  New  England  also  thought  they  saw  in  this  familiar 
bird  the  Quail  of  the  country  they  had  relinquished.  The 
two  birds  are,  however,  too  different  to  require  any  critical 
comparison.  Ours  is  even  justly  considered  by  European 
ornithologists  as  the  type  of  a  peculiar  American  genus,  to 
which  has  been  given  the  name  of  Ortvx  by  Stevens,  — the 
original  appellation  of  the  Quail,  or  Yeniix  coturnix,  as  known 
to  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  name  of  Colin,  contracted  by 
Buflbn  from  the  barbarous  appellation  of  some  Mexican  spe- 
cies, has  been  adopted  by  Cuvier,  Temminck,  and  Vieillot. 

Although  there  is  some  general  resemblance  between  the 
Quail  of  the  old  and  new  continent  in  their  external  appearance, 
their  habits  and  instincts  are  exceedingly  different.  The  true 
Quail  is  a  noted  bird  of  passage,  with  a  favorable  wind  leaving 
Europe  for  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia  at  the  approach  of  winter ; 
and  with  an  auspicious  gale  again  returning  in  the  spring,  in 
such  amazing  numbers  that  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago derived  their  name  from  their  abundant  visits.  On  the 
west  coast  of  Naples,  within  the  small  space  of  four  or  five  miles 
as  many  as  a  hundred  thousand  have  been  taken  in  a  day  by 
nets.     Our  Partridge,  though  occupying  so  wide  an  extent  of  the 
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f,,^iil       u  I  '^  passage;  it  only  assembles  in  sincle 

who  are  dissatisfied  and  have  been  unsuccessful  in  thdr  con 
nections;  and  by  imitating  the  reply  of  the  femlte  the  m.?" 
■s  easily  decoyed  to  approach  to^ds  the  en^'wtThu 
allures  him.     On  these  occasions,  when  the  riv7cilida'e 
happen  to  meet,  they  exhibit,  the  only  time  in  the™  a 
quarrelsome  disposition,  fighting  with  obstinacy,  untTthe Ton 
.en  ed  victor  at  last  gains  the  field  with  his  submissive  mate" 
The  conjugal  selection  being  now  concluded,  they  L  no.' 
exceeded  by  any  of  the  feathered  race  in  their  muIuttacT 
ment  and  common  affection  for  their  brood      Tn  fk 
Quail,  the  want  of  reciprocal  and  d^ble  atth      "'^^'«'^« 
.0  a  wholly  different  cLacter  fn'r^c^  mSy^'Hor 

and  stable   in  1     k    ,      '^"'  "'^^-  °'  "°"°d  the  bam 
•owls,    like  them,  also,  very  industriously   scratching  up 
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Straw,  and  probably  the  ground,  in  quest  of  grain  and  insects 
which,  with  seeds  and  various  kinds  of  buds  and  berries,  as 
well  as  broken  acorns,  according  to  the  season,  often  consti- 
tute a  considerable  part  of  their  native  diet. 

Remaining  with  us  commonly  the  whole  year,  the  little  social 
band  often  suffer  from  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons.  At 
this  time  they  perch  together  on  some  rising  ground  beneath 
the  shelter  of  brush  or  briers,  and  forming  a  close  circle,  with 
their  heads  outward  to  discern  any  approach  of  danger,  they 
thus  greatly  aid  each  other  by  their  mutual  warmth  to  resist  the 
chilling  effects  of  frost.  It  is  probable,  however,  they  have  no 
great  fear  of  snow  when  together,  as  they  may  often  be  seen 
patiently  encountering  the  storm,  as  its  white  wreaths  invade 
them,  and  frequently  on  the  arrival  of  a  thaw,  unfortunate 
coveys,  suspecting  no  danger,  are  found  buried  beneath  the 
inundating  waste,  hUddled  together  in  their  accustomed  man- 
ner. They  are  observed  even,  on  the  approach  of  danger, 
to  rush  into  the  snow  for  shelter ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  drift 
becomes  so  consolidated  by  a  frozen  glazing  of  sleet  as  to 
resist  all  their  efforts  to  move  that  it  proves  their  grave,  rather 
than  their  retreat. 

As  they  happen  to  afford  a  favorite  and  delicate  article  of 
food,  every  mfeans  which  gun  and  trap  can  effect  are  put  in 
operation  against  the  innocent  race.  Their  very  sociability 
often  affords  means  for  their  destruction ;  for  while  crowded 
together  in  a  ring,  a  dozen  or  more  have  been  killed  at  a  shot ; 
and  the  small  remains  of  the  unfortunate  covey,  feeUng  their 
weakness  and  solitude,  are  said  to  join  some  neighboring  brood, 
for  whom  they  soon  form  the  same  friendly  attachment  they  had 
for  the  fraternity  they  have  lost. 

From  the  latter  end  of  August  to  the  month  of  March,  the 
markets  of  all  our  principal  cities  are  often  stocked  with  this 
favorite  game. 

Some  time  in  the  month  of  May  the  Quail,  at  the  bottom  of 
a  sheltering  tuft  of  grass,  scratches  out  a  cavity  for  her  nest, 
which  is  usually  lined  substantially  with  such  withered  leaves 
and  dry  grass  as  happen  to  be  convenient.     Though  generally 
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bird,  -n.e  eggs  ZTmVlT  ^"^'^  ''^  ""»  ""'«» 
charge  of  .he  true  Quara«whie°'  "f  "u"'*'  "^^  ''P°"«l 
rowed  at  the  smaller  end  The  pe^^tr""".  "'"'''"'y  °"- 
four  weeks.     Thev  have  ».n      ii'^  °'  ""cub^tion  is  about 

young  birds  scXZl'TS^"^"^.  «  "  — .  - 
'he  beginning  of  Ltob'n  7he1  th^T'  '"'  "  ''"' " 
uncommon  to  find  both  covevs  still  ,.  ^^'*'"'   "  "'  "°' 

-ts.  Like  most  other  GaZce^  ^h^v""  '""'  ''"- 
as  soon  as  they  are  freed  from  the  sheira;^  ■  u*^  """  """' 
use  of  their  wings  in  about  Tf™!  "'?"' ^""^Kam  the  complete 
are  now  attentiv^y  conned  £  the  l^"  ''^ "«•  "^^^y 
by  either  parent.  In  quest  of  thi,  "'  """^  <^=^'ionally 

together  in  a  vo  ce  rZlbLTZT"'^"'''  ^'^-  »°<^  ^^'^^ 
At  times  they  shelter teneaShe  'T"u ™«  "'  ^'"^''<=«- 

the  little  busy  flock  are  st^L  1  T'  °^  "''  """'•"^  •>"'  '^ 
courage  is  the  instinctiirmeanj  ofTL'"'"", "'""  "■- 
the  party.  The  parents  flutter^  tK  '^'^i''.  """PWed  by  aU 
simulated  distress    and  th,  "^"^ '"  '**'  ^' *ell  as 

cal  Situation  Se^ouelesTaTr^^^^^^^ 
and  closely  hidingamong  he  w  Sir  '''  "k'  r'^**  ^'"8'^' 
resemble  in  color,  are  thu7fr^,„  ^  ,* "''7'"'''  'heyalmost 
gather  invisible.  The  alarm  t^l'l'' "i'^'^^'^''  "^"'^  ^^'O" 
cautious  call  of  the  p^ems  "  n  *^  "^f '*""'"'  "'^  '''"^"' 
family.  ^"'°''  "^am  reassembles  the  little  grateful 

^oZX;  t  ttvagt:  d ""  "'"'  "^'^•"^^  'y  ^' 
brood,  the  difficulty  of  Zur  n'T"""  °'  "'  '™""'"^« 
superior  attention  they  2;rZ  A '^•'^P"  '°°^' ^°''  t^e 
bility  of  their  domesticatfon    ,nT  ■.'°''  P'"*"'  "'^  P°»i- 

'he  winter  in  th"      a^th;      h '"'"7'''"  ^'''5' '''''"'^ved 

-der  off  in  c^mj  a  'c  '^'at  "'"1  '^''  ^''^™  «» 
inspires  them  to  a  m'utual  se;^!;:    '°"'^'  '"'""  '^""^^ 

-tJtywC  the"V'"'l"''^  "■^'  "^----"y.  «  de. 

-estithXSsri:^^s£s: 
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distance  from  the  habitation.  From  two  eggs  thus  deposited 
were  raised  a  pair  of  young  Quails  which,  when  abandoned  by 
the  hen,  showed  their  social  attachment  by  accompanying  the 
cows.  These  they  followed  night  and  morning  from  the  pas- 
ture, and  when  the  cattle  were  housed  for  the  winter  our  little 
Partxidges  took  up  their  humble  abode  in  the  stable.  But 
even  these,  so  docile,  and  separated  from  all  their  race,  on  the 
return  of  spring  obeyed  the  instinct  of  nature,  and  wandered 
away  to  their  congenial  woods  and  thickets.  It  is  probable  at 
times,  as  asserted  by  observers,  that  our  Quails,  like  some 
other  birds,  lay  their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  each  other,  —  a  fact 
which  would  only  be  in  accordance  with  their  usual  friendship 
and  mutual  familiarity. 

The  American  Quail,  according  to  Wilson,  has  likewise,  in 
turn,  been  employed  to  hatch  the  eggs  of  the  domestic  hen, 
which  she  brought  out,  defended,  and  fed  as  her  own  offspring. 
She  even  succeeded  in  imparting  to  them  a  portion  of  her  own 
instinct  to  such  a  degree  that  when  alarmed  they  hid  in  the 
grass  and  ran  timidly  from  sight  like  so  many  young  Par- 
tridges, exhibiting  all  the  wildness  of  unreclaimed  birds.  A  flock 
of  these  Quails,  however  attentively  fed,  and  confined,  always 
exhibit  a  great  degree  of  fear  and  shyness ;  their  attachments 
remaining  truly  natural,  they  appear  only  to  recognize  the  com- 
pany of  each  other.  But  a  solitary  individual  becomes  friendly 
and  familiar  to  the  hand  that  feeds  it,  and  for  want  of  more 
congenial  society  forms  a  similar  attachment  to  its  keeper. 
In  the  month  of  September,  the  little  brood,  now  nearly  full 
grown,  assemble  in  families ;  and  at  this  period,  as  well  as 
in  the  spring  and  early  part  of  summer,  the  clear,  whistling 
call  of  the  male  is  often  heard.  This  well-known  note  is 
very  similar  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  'bob  ■while, 
to  which  is  often  added  a  suppressed  introductory  whistle. 
While  seated,  perhaps  on  a  fence-rail,  or  the  low  limb  of  .in 
orchard  tree,  this  peculiar  note,  sometimes  interpreted  in 
fSowery  hay-weather  into  the  augury  of  more  wit,  more  wit, 
continues  uninterruptedly,  at  short  intervals,  for  more  than 
half  an  hour  at  a  time.     Du  Pratz  says  these  birds  are  known 
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^e  low.  chicken-Iike  tZLT  1°"'  '°  '="'^  '^'"K-  the 
mother  towards  her  morT  endf^  bJ'/""'"^^^  ''y  "'« 
-hen  dispersed,  by  necessary  occLh"'  "  ''^''''^■'  b"t 
reasse.nbled  by  a  loud  T.7d  oftT'  ^'^  '^™'  ""'^  «'« 
and  social  inqui^.  This  no  e  'f'^^'^^  =^«  of  anxious 
'"stoctive  as  to  be  commoni'v  t",  ' "' ''°''""' «> ''"-ongly 
'he  male  even  in  a  carsuL"'T!f,'^'''-°"'  °"^^'on,  by 
so  that  this  expression,'!;  st^eT'^'^''^'"^  kindred  br<Ui- 
"al    sympathy  and   sa  isfact  onlj     ?'  "  ^^^^  """^  "' «en. 

«  when  solitary"? ,^:fiV;':o?  °'  '  '"^"'^  ''^^ 
.    ^°  consequence  of  the  shortness  Jd       ''*^'- 
■n  common  with  most  other  bi"ds  of  ;^e   "°"7"y  "^  ''»  wings, 
c^n  Quail  usually  makes  a  loud  wWr        "  *''""^"*^  ^"''^- 

wh.chisseldomlongcontinu  "il'™2  """  '"  "'^  "«'>'' 
^0  steady  as  to  afford  no  diffic;it  mark  f     ?''  ""'^  8*°^'^% 
■"an.     According  to  the  obse^atLr^r  A  .  'u'  "^P^"  'P'^^'s 
our  Partridge  and  Grouse,  when   n  /  f^^°' '*'"''«'•' °f 
attended  with  very  litn.  ^  °'   ''""^^   by  alarm    is 

^Vhatever  may  beTh  ^  2"'"  ^°  '"^^  "^  "'"ertodr 
'he  ground,  they  of-.n^  '  l^Z""'  ''""  ""^""-^S^^  ^hght  on 
-hen  not  direcdy  flushed  and  nde7  """"^"'^  ^'»'--. 
hners  and  low  bushes,  or  Sncttr  '°  ^""  ''^  ^"^"^  °f 
^aves  of  th  ..  woods,  from  whkh  w^l^t'"'?'"°"«  "'^  f^''^ 
*fficult  to  distinguish  them  No  l.fT'""""^^'^'  "  - 
™ong  them  while  on  the  win»  a,  T  '  "''"'"°"  '^  '"ade 
»'ann  on  being  approached  but  rise'^  "°'  '^'^  ^  ««"^^'" 
"^  'hree  at  a  time.  '         ""'  ^'  '"'^"'als  only  by  two 

nickname  thluh"tn«,tiH"rbodv'V?''''"*'^  called  by  this 
Un.on,has  been  constrained  LT^' '""^ '^'"=""°  Ornithologists' 
"with  their  sanction  -throwittT'  °f  "'  '""^  has  digS 
""t  .he  "canon  of  priori^'  f nd  ad  r'""'  '°'  "«  ^rif f  ^c. 
«-...»»  ^/„„W„„J:  Th^'birS  is  1I"^^  '"'^'""'^  favorite 
™  IS  also  known  as  "Quail"  in 
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New  England,  and  as  "  Partridge  "  {arthei  south.  Bob- White  is 
still  a  common  bird  in  southern  New  England,  though  o{  somt- 
what  local  distribution.  It  is  rarely  found  north  of  Massachusetts, 
but  a  few  scattered  flocks  are  occasionally  met  with  along  the 
southern  borders  of  the  three  northern  States. 

In  Canada  it  occurs  only  in  the  southern  peninsula  of  Ontario 
north  to  Gravenhurst,  and  though  quite  common  near  London  and 
Hamilton,  is  reported  "  rare  "  about  Toronto  and  Lucknow. 


Note.  —  The  Florida  Bob-whitb  {Colinus  virginianus  Jlori- 
danus)  is  a  smaller  race  with  darker  colors  and  broader  black  mark- 
ings.   It  is  found  in  the  northern  and  middle  regions  of  Florida. 

The  Cuban  Bob- white  (C  virginianus  cubanensis)  differs 
chiefly  from  the  type  in  the  markings  of  the  plumage.  It  is 
restricted  in  the  United  States  to  ihe  southwestern  or  tropical 
region  of  Florida.    ' 

The  Messina  Quail  (Coturnix  cotiirnix)  has  been  imported 
from  Europe  by  hundred!  during  the  last  fifteen  years  and  let  loose 
in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  but  though  a  few  young  and  old 
birds  appeared  in  the  neighborhood  for  a  year  or  two  following 
their  release,  the  effort  to  naturalize  the  species  is  considered  a 
failure.  In  1878  a  number  were  released  near  St.  Stephen,  New 
Brunswick,  and  during  the  next  three  years  I  heard  occasionally 
of  small  bevies  being  seen  near  the  Bay  of  Fundy  shore  between 
St.  Stephen  and  St.  John,  as  well  as  in  the  Kennebecasis  valley  as 
far  east  as  Sussex ;  but  either  the  climate  or  the  food  was  unsuited 
to  them. 
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PHEASANT.    PARTRIDGE.    BIRCH  PARTRIDGE. 

Bonasa  UMBELLUS. 

Char.  Upper  parts  mottled  brown  and  gray,  with  markings  of  blacic 
and  dull  while ;  head  with  crest ;  a  "  ruff"  of  long  black  feathers  on  sides 
ot  neck ;  tail  with  broad  sub-terminal  band  of  black ;  under  part-s  pale 
tawny,  throat  unmarked,  breast  and  belly  barred  with  brown ;  legs  com 
pletely  covered  with  feathers.     Length  16  tc  18  inches. 

Nest.  Amid  a  thicket  or  under  cover  of  a  bush,  —  usually  on  border  ot 
heavy  timber ;  a  mere  cushion  of  leaves,  grass,  moss,  etc. 

Eggs.  6-20  (usually  10  or  12);  color  varies  from  pale  cream  to  daik 
.  buff,  often  marked  with  faint  spots  of  brown  ;  I  60  X  1.15. 
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Thfa  beautifiil  species  of  r,  ,  ^' 

^--/  in  .he  S  «d  We""™  "r  "^  '""'  --  of 
Partridge  in  New  Enriand  i.  «!    j      ^'*'"'  *»''  by  that  of 
fiom  Hudson  Bay  ^*i  tt'^tl  lV"i^'"'  '"'  -■"«- 
"e  me  t  abundant  in  the  North  .  ^^    '°  ^"■K*".  but 

'%  often  prefer  th^  It  SatTl'^'f^''^'^^'^''- 
"d  at  the  South  they  affect  Ihe„,  "^''^  '^"'^t,; 
fi  -hich  border  u'pon  or  U  X^T^  ""«"  "^"^ 
Alleghan.es.  They  are^lso  prevalem  k'  '^'"^"'  "^  'h" 
"far  as  the  line  of  the  ^JoTTI^-  ""=  "'"''™  States 
not  found  on  the  great  WewlTni  T'^^' '  ^""i  ">ough 
forests  of  the  RocVMounSs'^d\  .f"  "'''"''"  '"  ''« 
-early  to  the  Pacific:  ^'^   '*'"°*  'he  Columbia 

the  following  specie^  paZt^^n  ^  ™^''^'  '"  ^""""on  with 

quest  ofasupply  of  f^oTaniTrr    '  ""«'''  '^"•"'"  - 
m  the  course  of  their  per;g^„a  °"       r     T"  ""'^  "^^  Ohio 
New  England  they  apJea^C  to  t      °  ";'  "°"'''™  P"'^  of 
approach  of  winter,  and    eave  the  11^'"^ '^^"'"-^  ^'  «•>«= 
sheltered  situations.     So  prompt    in^H       '°""  """^  »°« 
movements  that  in  Novem^rh '"''''  ''  "'"*'  «-  «heir 
•he  extremity  of  New  Hampshire     '!"  ''''"''"«  "^"'^  '° 
species  was  now  to  be  seen  ,     ?'  "°'  ^  ^'"8le  bird  of  the 
southward  with  the  first  Th°' .        ^^  ^^  "°  <^°"bt  mil  ed 
J^^  fallen,  being  J^dt^rs^aVr  ^'^ '"-^ 
'hat  penod  as  to  sell  in  the  mX    r  «    "'^""  P""'°"^'y  to 
»»d  a  half  cents  apiece      Z'   u    ^''°"  ^  '"*  ^s  twelve 
-ky  situations  thicklyovergit^Shf-'^'^  '^°""'"-  -^ 
greens  by  rivers  and  brooks^rth         u"'"'"  '"'''  ''^"^^  ever- 
^es  they  frequent  the  lowla  dstd  t°"°  ^""^"°"^'  ^"^^  ^' 
">  'he  vicinity  of  our  Northern  tnU      T""  °P*"  P'"e-forests 
occasionally  content  to  seek"    e^earr   "f'''  ""'  "^  -- 
M's  m  the  depth  of  a  Kentucky dne  /"     °™  "■^'''  '''°"'^       ' 
New  Jersey.     They  are  somewhaTat,   f  °'  ""=  ''^'^^"^  °f 
oak-barrens  of  Kentucky  and  Te„„       "'"'  '°  '^'  '^nabby 

'^-nds.    This  co„sists'colo:r"Ll"''''''''^''^°°^ 
'  ™  '"«  spring  and  fall  of 
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the  buds  of  trees,  the  catkins  of  the  hazel*and  alder,  even 
fern-buds,  acorns,  and  seeds  of  various  kinds,  among  which  I 
have  met  with  the  capsules,  including  the  seeds  of  the  com- 
mon small  Canadian  Cistus  (Htlianthemum) .  At  times  I 
have  seen  the  crop  almost  entirely  filled  with  the  buds  of  the 
apple-tree,  each  connected  with  a  portion  of  the  twig,  the 
wood  of  which  appears  to  remain  a  good  while  undigested ; 
cinquefoil  and  strawberry-leaves,  buds  of  the  Azaleas  and  of 
the  broad-leaved  Kalmia,  with  the  favorite  partridge-berries 
(Gautlheria procumbens),  ivy-berries  (Cissus  heiieracea) ,  a.mX 
gravel  pebbles  are  also  some  of  the  many  articles  which  form 
the  winter  fare  of  our  bird.  In  summer  it  seems  often  to 
prefer  berries  of  various  kinds,  particularly  dewberries,  straw- 
berries, grapes,  and  whortleberries. 

In  the  month  of  April  the  Ruffed  Grouse  begins  to  be  recog- 
nized by  his  peculiar  drumming,  heard  soon  after  dawn  and 
towards  the  close  of  evening.  At  length,  as  the  season  of  pair- 
ing approaches,  it  is  heard  louder  and  more  frequent  till  a  later 
hour  of  the  day,  and  commences  again  towards  the  close  of 
the  afternoon.  This  sonorous,  crepitating  sound,  strongly 
resembling  a  low  peal  of  distant  thunder,  is  produced  by  the 
male,  who  as  a  preliminary  to  the  operation  stands  upright  on 
a  prostrate  log,  parading  with  erected  tail  and  ruff  and  with 
drooping  wings  in  the  manner  of  the  Turkey.  After  swelling 
out  his  feathers  and  strutting  forth  for  a  few  moments,  at  a 
sudden  impulse,  like  the  motions  of  a  crowing  Cock,  he  draws 
down  his  elevated  plumes,  and  stretching  himself  forward, 
loudly  beats  his  sides  with  his  wings  with  such  an  accelerating 
motion,  after  the  first  few  strokes,  as  to  cause  the  tremor 
described,  which  may  be  heard  reverberating  in  a  still  morning 
to  the  distance  of  from  a  quarter  to  that  of  half  a  mile.  This 
curious  signal  is  repeated  at  intervals  of  about  six  or  eight 
minutes.  The  same  sound  is  also  heard  in  autumn  as  well  a; 
spring,  and  given  by  the  caged  bird  as  well  as  the  free,  being, 
at  times,  merely  an  instinctive  expression  of  hilarity  and  vigor. 
To  this  parading  ground,  regularly  resorted  to  by  the  male  for 
the  season,  if  undisturbed,  the  female  flies  with  alacrity ;  but, 
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-m  i,°lTatd'  Iv?""''  "°  """"«  '"•^-'^-'  -ki- 
nase. The  di^i  srome  r  "V'r"^"  -"-'"• 

signal  for  a  quarrel  and  „Ln  .k  u  '"''*"'""  °'*^"  "-e 
oth.rinthevlin"y  of?h„r  ."'''^ ''^PP'"  ^  meet  each 
battles,  like  the  e  <ff  oL  doLT  r'"!'  f "'  "^"'''  '"'^"'ate 
•■■e  du„«.hi„,  butlTolr'suctr  WheT^'^^\°^ 
indeed  (according  to  AuH„lv,n/  .  ""•  *^''«n  'h's  sound, 
f""y  "P-ln  an  inC^it^^;;  TT,'  '^  ^'""'"^  "«=' 
full  of  anger,  rushes  forth  frn™  K  '  "'^  J^"'""'  "'a'^. 

easyprey'toWinySi^l::"       '  """^''""'  ^""  ^""^  - 

ation  of  her  nes.  ThLls t™  ^  °',""=  "°"''  ^^  '"^  ^i"- 
ered  leaves  collected  fom  h.  """"^  °^  '  '"'"''f"'  °f  ^i'h- 
of  the  ground.  Thl  Jt  J^  """""'"^  ''"'  ^'™""  ^"^-^ 
uniform  dull  yellowi  h  co br  Th  '"'  "'"''  °'  ''=^*'  '''  °' - 
hatched,  and' „  about  a  Jeek  Jr  IT!  ""  ^''°"'  ^'  »-  - 

:SrirLr:rtt'^^"^^ -^"^"-^: 

J^oodstheJTSigtteTr^nrE^^^^^ 

i;i^:at;:H^^^sr'^--"i™-- 

simulates  lamene  s  'o  im^  ^PP^arance  of  an  enemy  she 
while  the  young  t^emselv^fr  T  ".f  """''™'"'=  ^P-'^'«  = 
are  secure'a.  f^tS^rtr  r^f  ^'  '^^'^^  •^- 

.he'rvLTurfort:'::;^  ^^^  ^"-'^  °^  "-=-«  ^-^  ^-i-^ 

public  roads.  Wh  ,^t s'heTL'"  T  "'  "'^"  ^'=^"  '"  '"' 
'he  ground,  the  bW  u  ualt  u«  °"     '  '"''""  °'"^'"S  '"™'" 

repeated  about  half ^'dorLe'r^naalfh'"/  ""^  ''"'^^'^ 
a  very  peculiar  lisping  whistle     HLTh    1  "  """«  ""«-^ 

Grouse  when  alan^el  ilwin  ;r  i  L'  "^f^'^^"'  '"^  ^"'^^^ 
into  the  soft  snow  and  b  r^"  ^  TsS  faT  '°  "'""^^ 
quently  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  Vh     u  "^°"  "'  ^'^- 

^uccessful  methods  of  ^etl  wh    h"'"'  • '""''"^  °"'" 
Grouse,  snares  and  traps  T  various   kin  ,  ""'   "'  '^^"'^-^ 
VOL  ,r.  —  3  "^  '"'"^'^  are  employed  to 
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arrest  them.  They  are  even  smoked  to  death  in  the  same 
manner  ai  the  Wild  Pigeons  in  the  Western  country,  while 
Hieeping  harmlessly  and  unsuspectingly  on  their  leafy  roosts. 
By  this  system  of  indiscriminate  extirpation  they  are  now 
greatly  thinned  throughout  the  more  populous  parts  of  the 
Union,  and  sell  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  from  seventy- 
five  cents  to  a  dollar  apiece.  The  common  price  of  these 
birds  (decidedly,  as  I  think  with  Audubon,  superior  in  flavor 
to  the  Pinnated  Grouse)  is  in  the  market  of  Boston  from  411 
to  50  cents  the  pair,  showing  how  much  more  abundant  the 
species  is  in  the  rocky  regions  of  New  England  than  in  any 
other  part  of  America.  Deleterious  effects  have  sometimes 
occurred  from  eating  this  game,  supposed  to  arise  from  their 
feeding  on  the  buds  of  the  broad-leaved  Kalmia;  yet  most 
persons  eat  them  with  safety  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  even 
when  these  kind  of  buds  have  been  found  almost  filling  the 
stomach. 

The  systematists  have  recently  separated  the  Ruffed  Grouse  dis- 
tributed over  the  Northern  and  Middle  States  and  the  more  southern 
sections  of  Canada  from  those  found  along  the  northern  border 
of  New  England  and  in  the  adjacent  portions  of  Canada,  making 
the  latter  a  sub-species  and  giving  to  it  the  name  of  Canadia.v 
Ruffed  Grouse  (B.  umbellus  togata). 

The  Canadian  race  is  in  general  darker  colored,  and  lacks  a 
reddish  tinge  on  the  back ;  also  the  markings  of  the  under  parts 
are  more  conspicuous. 

The  range  of  true  umitllut  is  from  Vermont  to  Virginia  and 
the  hills  of  Georgia,  and  west  to  Minnesota. 

"  Birch  Partridges,"  as  they  are  commonly  called  by  the  gunners 
of  northern  Maine  and  the  Maritime  Provinces,  are  still  fairly 
abundant,  though  the  markets  have  been  generously  supplied  with 
them  every  year. 


PRAIRIE   HEN. 

PRAlRlE  C.CKE.V.     PINNATED  GROITSE. 
TyiMPANUCHUS    AMERIfANUS 

""hsligh.cre.,;  erectile  tuft.  ofleoifL""":." '  l'"'"' ■'"'fish ;  head 
-^.^.nd  ^,ow  tH.„,  patche.  o,  b^/e".' d  'Zir.lil" tU\£,-  ."J 

■«:«?•'.    8-16  (uiually  about  M).  dull  h„« 
--.H^  «ddl.  ti,,e,  ana  ock.^L^^-^«- /-- ^ 

ceding  specie,.  ConlJlX^L^^.n^T^  'k"  '"^  P"" 
small  extent,  these  birds  are  in  ;everll  nl "  "''"'  '''"'  "^ 
nearly  extermhated.  Mo  J  the  TZ  •  "^  '  """^  *''°"''  °' 
met  with  on  the  Grouse  XlrMf  '°''''  ""^^  "^  ^'i" 
plains  of  Long  Ishnd  ,n  'f' "  uTJ"""''  °"  ">=  b"-hy 
Connectictit,  fn  t^inV  TMaJhT-'v^in'r^"'  '"  r^^^' 
side  of  Massachu:-tts  Bay  anri  fo  ,  ^"'^  °"  ""^  ^""th 
other  tracts,  accor^ne  to  1    T"  ^'  ''  P'"''^'''^  '"  "'^"V 

ceivedfro.Yieu°tv^rlti  tr^^^^^^  '  '^'^  '' 

on  the  ancient  bushy  site  of  iTc^To^Zr"  ^  '°"""°" 
People  or  servants  stipulated  li  h  .heir  ejfnlo  "  '''°""« 

'^e  ...M ..  brought  to  table  i^z  z'?^:  -1"::: 
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k.  According  to  WiUon,  they  we  alio  still  met  with  amonf; 
the  (crub-oak  and  pine-hlllt  of  Pocono,  in  Nonhampton 
county,  Penntyhrania.  lliey  are  also  rather  common  through- 
out the  barrens  of  Kentucky  am.  on  the  prairies  of  Indiana, 
and  OS  far  south  as  Nashville  in  Tennessee,  but  I  believe  no- 
where more  abundant  than  on  the  plains  of  Missouri,  whence 
they  continue  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Dislike  of  moisture, 
as  with  the  Turkey,  but  principally  the  nature  of  their  food, 
appears  to  influence  them  in  the  choice  of  their  resort.  The 
small  acorns  of  the  dwarf  oaks,  and  various  kinds  of ''ild  fruits, 
as  strawberries,  whortleberries,  and  partridge-berries,  with  oc- 
casional insects  abounding  in  these  wooded  thickets,  appear 
to  be  the  principal  inducement  to  their  residence ;  from  which 
they  rarely  wander  at  any  season,  unless  compelled  by  a  failure 
of  their  usual  food,  a'nd  so  become,  notwithstanding  the  almost 
inaccessible  nature  of  the  ground,  a  sure  prey  to  the  greedy 
ana  exterminating  hunter.  In  the  Western  States,  where  they 
appear  as  nn  abundant  species,  they  are  at  times  observed  to 
traverse  the  plains  and  even  cross  extensive  rivers  in  quest  of 
the  means  nf  subsistence.  In  winter  they  likewise  feed  on 
buds  as  well  as  mast,  sometimes  swallowing  leaves,  and  occa- 
sionally the  buds  of  the  pine.  At  times,  if  convenient,  they 
have  been  known  to  visit  the  buckwheat  field  for  their  fare, 
or  even  devour  the  leaves  of  clover.  In  wintry  storms  they 
seek  shelter  by  perching  in  the  evergreens ;  but  in  spring  and 
summer  they  often  roost  on  the  ground  in  company.  They 
feed  mostly  in  the  rooming  and  evening ;  and  when  they  can 
stir  abroad  without  material  molestation,  they  often  visit  arable 
lands  in  the  vicinity  of  their  retreats.  In  the  inclemency  of 
winter,  like  the  Quail,  they  approach  the  bam,  basking  and 
perching  on  the  fences,  occasionally  venturing  to  mix  with  the 
poultry  in  their  repast,  and  are  then  often  taken  i^  craps. 

The  season  for  pairing  is  early  in  the  spring,  in  March  or 
April.  At  this  time  the  behavior  of  the  male  becomes  remark- 
able. Early  in  the  morning  he  comes  forth  from  his  bushy 
roost  and  struts  about  with  a  curving  neck,  raising  his  ruff,  ex- 
panding his  tiil  like  a  fan,  and  seeming  to  mimic  the  ostcnta- 
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.he  dusky  dawn,  are  ^'e^p^^  "j*",*^  ^"^  '"""'  """"Sh 
this  rencontre,  he  m"e  .weZ  n  '",:^°'»'^-'-  P«viou.ly  .o 
called  a  /..«;..- a  v  n't  ZS  hu         """?*'  '"'^"  '""«  » 

may  yet  be  heird  three  or  four  mile,  in  ,  InT  '"'''  " 

the  dose  of  Ma.ch  in  .he  ,rn    of  ^  irr^   T:" 

or.heu»nortHeErk':ft;X''Sr;;:;? 

■HK  luH  vehe,nent  call,  the  male  expands  his  neck  po!  h 

gaged  m  fighting  with  each  other,  the  m^es  are  he,H  ,      "" 

eight  or  nine'i^cirkTn^h'  mX     ,,tv  f^^'^t   "" 
semble  at  these  srraM,;.        "mmg.     As  they  frequently  as- 

cades  of  bush  s  ZetuZf'.V'"'''"'  ^^"^^'  ^'""'us. 
from  these  covms  '°""''  "'™'  """  ™=""y  ^'^  '"o, 

^:^^u^r:r;^/n:f:e^:^i:r«^r- 

ar   'rem  ten  to  twelve   an,l  nf  ,     i      °'"^°'^"^'''     The  eggs 
"»cive,  ana  of  a  plam  brown  sh  rnlnr     Tk„ 

fowl,  and  leads  themtn^?^        the  manner  of  the  common 

t,r,h!    .K  ^''\^'^""°'Wte  parent  and  her  brood  thus  keen 
together  throughout  the  whole  season.     By  the  aid  of  a  dog 
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they  are  easily  hunted  out,  and  are  readily  set,  as  they  are 
not  usually  inclined  to  take  wing.  In  the  prairies,  however, 
they  not  unfrequently  rise  to  the  low  boughs  of  trees,  and 
then,  staring  about  without  much  alarm,  they  become  an  easy 
prey  to  the  marksman. 

The  ordinary  weight  of  a  full-grown  bird  is  about  three 
pounds,  and  they  now  sell,  when  they  are  to  be  had,  in  New 
York  and  Boscon,  from  three  to  five  dollars  the  pair.  They 
have  been  raised  under  the  common  hen,  but  prove  so 
vagrant  as  to  hold  out  no  prospect  of  domestication. 

This  species  is  common  now  only  in  the  prairie  region  of  Indi- 
ana and  Illinois  and  westward  ;  a  few  scattered  flocks  occur  in  the 
adjacent  States  and  in  southwestern  Ontario. 

It  is  supposetl  that  the  Pinnated  Cirouse,  which  occurred  in  the 
Atlantic  States  in  N^ittaU's  day,  should  be  referred  to  the  HeuUi 
Hen,  —  a  distinct  race,  a  remnant  of  which  is  still  found  on  .Mar- 
tha's Vineyard. 


HEATH   HEN. 

TVMPANUCHUS    CUPIDO. 

Char.  Similar  to  the  Prairie  Hen,  hut  reddish  brown  above,  and 
beneath  rusty  white,  barred  with  dark  redilish  brown  ;  neck  tufts  composed 
of  four  or  five  acutely  lance-pointed  feathers. 

Nest.  In  woodland  of  scrub-oak  or  pine  ;  a  slight  hollow,  thinly  lined 
with  leaves  and  feathers. 

Ki^s.    6-8 ;  yellowish  green  and  unspotted  ;  1.70X1.25. 

This  interesting  bird  was  discovered  in  1885  by  Mr.  William 
Brewster ;  or  rather,  to  be  more  exact,  at  that  date  the  discovery 
was  made  that  the  birds  of  Martha's  Vineyard  were  distinct  from 
the  Western  Prairie  Hen,  —  distinct  in  coloration  as  well  as  in 
habits,  —  the  one  being  a  bird  of  the  open  prairie,  the  other  haunt- 
ing groves  of  scrub-oak  or  low  pines,  and  feeding  largely  on  acorns. 

Mr.  Brewster  tells  us  ("Auk,"  January,  1885)  that  the  bird  is 
common  or  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  is  so  well  protected  as,  not 
likely  to  become  extinct. 


wings  and  wing- 
naked  patch  of 


SHARP-TAILED  GROUSE. 

PRAIRIE    CHICKEN. 
Pediocctes  PHASIANELLUS 

Ungth  about  ,7  inches.  "^ "*  "'"'""«s.-  l«gs  and  feet  feathered.' 

^'"'.     In  open  woodland  or  on  border  „f 
stream,  hidden  under  brush  or  at  fo„rof  ,  ?    T'!'  ^  '"  ""'I'"  >lo"g  a 
.n  .he  ground  scantily  lined  with  grlsfa^d^f  ^he  "     '  "  '"«'"  "'P— 

^«;f^-    6-14  (usually  about  12)  •  VrHH- ^i. 
".arked  with  fine  spo.s'of  a  darker' s'hadt'Xr:  "yoT.T  ^"""'' 

This  curious  species  of  Grouse  is  als.,  r,r,'„  •    n  "'' 
.ant  of  the  coldest  habitable  p.  ts  of  i*^  "e -^  ^  ""  '"""''''■ 
benig  found  around  Hudson  Bav  in  rL  .    \""!"'=''"  '^"■"inent, 
out  the  whole  year.     It  is  not  nL  '*'  "'''''"^  "'^"gh- 

Roclcy  MountaL,  and  l^^^.IV Taw  ""«"*:  "'^.  '""^'^  "^  '''^ 
Missouri  but-little  beyond  t^e  seHl  '  „t,  ™J*^'^'^-  '" 
also  visits  the  vicinity  of  Fort  W II  Itr'  ?  '"""''  ^'^^™  " 

-twith  it  on  l^ril^^-sZ^f^Z^t'^'r^'l  ''' 
was  breeding.     As  an  amVl^  „f  f    j  "  J""*^'  "''^ere  it 

flavored,  sup^eriofalir  tany'^.  J  7^  f'"-^  '""^  ^'' 
the  United  States.     These  bird^ «!  ^    '"^^  'P"""  *" 

living  only  in  pairs  throuehom  th  ''  """"'  '^^  '""''  ^'''^-y. 
n-h  upon  beLs.  titn  anV^C^^^  ^"^^'^^ 
mg  m  families,  and  frequent  the  thicketsof  '^^  '"'"  '"°^- 
on  whose  buds,  as  welUs  those  of  the  bLh  ZTlT  'T" ' 
.heynow  principally  live.     They  usually  .eVt' t^e'S: 
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but  if  disturbed,  take  to  trees.  When  hard  pressed  by  the 
hunter,  they  sometimes  seek  safety  by  plunging  into  the  snow, 
and  quickly  burrowing  beneath  it,  come  out  at  a  distance,  and 
often  from  a  situation  the  least  expected,  so  that  they  fre- 
quently make  good  their  retreat  from  their  enemies. 

The  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  makes  its  nest  on  the  ground,  near 
some  bush,  with  loose  grass  and  a  few  feathers ;  the  eggs  are 
from  9  to  13,  white,  with  dusky  spots.  The  young  are  hatched 
about  the  middle  of  June,  and  utter  a  puling  note  something 
like  chickens.  Unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  to 
domesticate  them.  The  male  ha=  a  shrill,  rather  feeble,  crow- 
ing note  ;  and  both  sexes,  when  disturbed,  and  on  taking  wing, 
repeat  a  reiterated  cry  of  kui,  kuk,  kuk,  accompanied  by  a 
smart  flirting  of  the  tail-feathers,  nearly  similar  to  the  opening 
and  closing  of  a  fan.  In  the  breeding-season  the  male  struts 
about  proudly,  in  the  usual  manner  of  the  genus  and  order 
to  which  he  belongs.  The  weight  of  this  bird  is  about  two 
pounds,  and  the  flesh  is  light  brown  when  cooked,  and  is  much 
esteemed. 

The  northern  limit  of  the  range  of  this  species,  according  to 
Richardson,  is  Great  Slave  Lake,  in  61  degrees;  and  its  most 
southern  recorded  station  is  in  41  degrees,  on  the  Missouri. 
It  abounds  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Saskatchewan  plains,  and  is 
found  throughout  the  woody  districts  of  the  fiir  countries,  in 
open  glades  and  thickets  on  the  borders  of  lakes,  particularly 
in  the  partially  cleared  tracts  contiguous  to  the  trading  posts. 
In  winter,  like  the  Pinnated  Grouse,  it  perches  generally  on 
trees,  but  in  summer  it  is  much  on  the  ground,  and  is  at  all 
times  associated  in  coveys  of  ten  to  sixteen  individuals.  Early 
in  spring  a  family  of  these  birds  selects  a  level  spot,  whereon 
they  meet  every  morning,  and  run  round  in  a  circle  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  diameter,  on  which  the  grass  becomes  worn 
quite  bare.  On  approaching  this  ring,  the  birds  squat  close  to 
the  ground,  but  in  a  short  time  stretch  out  their  necks  to 
survey  the  intruder,  and  if  not  scared  by  any  nearer  advance, 
they  soon  resume  their  circular  course,  some  running  to  the 
right,  and  others  to  the  left,  thus  meeting  and  crossing  each 
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In  imitation  of  thL  curioT      ''"°"'  ""P'^^  °'  ■"^">'^'i«n 
a  Partndge-Dance,  in  v,hich  the  old  men  chiefly  join        ^ 

Superior,  and  thence  north  rthe  t^hfr.-* -.""'''i  '''°™  °^  La''' 
Columbia  and  Alaska.  " '"""'  """^  "-"t  «<>  British 

«.e'',°«S:thePHA;:,Si^'  '^  =•  ?-^"-"'  "'W  "y 

the  g^y  sh'odes.  Jith  tint  ^^brand  d'r^b 'a"nd  T''^'"f  """''  °' 
tinge  in  the  upper  parts  Also  fh»  m  vV^'  ^  '"^  °*  ">=  ■•<:d 
««/«/r^,  so  thatCwhife  spot  on  1  •'  "''.  """*  P^""^^  - 
such  marked  contrast.     Th  s  sub  sne.^  ^^'  ""  ""'  ''^"^  '" 

districts  of  Illinois  and  Wscons!"  /-?  ""«"'  '"'  '°  "'^  P"i"'« 
son  as  abundant  in  MSr     '         "  '"P"""''  ''y  "^-  ^homp. 


CANADA  GROUSE. 

SPOTTED  GROUSE.     SPRUCE  PARTRIDGE. 

Dendragapus  canadensis. 

gra^»7.a!:!r;rber::Xd  wah^'tt:"''''  rv-'^-"-^  "'*- 

naked  skin  over  the  eyes;  ,a "  „irh  ,„r^^,,V  ?"'.''  "'  "^''''*'  "'"'d 
feathered  to  the  toes.  Vmale  •Trevaiwif '"?  °'  °""«=  '"°«"  ^  '=«» 
'ind  gray.    Length  about Te  i„cher     ^      "  ''"'''"•  ""'^"^  *'"'  ""^ck 

loosely  arranged  as  a  liZg!  '  '^'"''  '"''  '"'"  "^  ""^  «<= 

4BfJ.    8-14  (usually  about  lol  ■  m■.^,.„J      , 
to  buff  and  reddish  brown    Urk;d^r,     >"'   -l""  '™"'  "'"""''it' 
reddish  and  orange  brown  a^d  u"  b't     ifox'T  '"""'  '""'"  ■" 
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being  met  witJiiu  «he  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire  and 
throughout  a  gwat  portion  of  the  Northern  Andes,  towaids 
the  sources  of  the  Missouri  and  Oregon.  In  winter  it  visits 
Canada,  the  interior  of  Maine,  Michigan,  sometimes  the  State 
of  New  Yoit;  and  it  even  breeds  round  Halifax  in  Nova 
Scotia,  as  well  as  in  the  State  of  Maine.  In  Canada  it  is 
known  by  «he  name  of  the  AVood  Partridge;  by  others  it 
is  called  tcu  Cedar,  or  Spruce,  Partridge.  Sometimes  the  birds 
ire  sent  in  a  frozen  state  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick to  Boston. 

The  favorite  resort  of  this  species  is  in  pine  and  spruce 
woods  and  cedar  swamps,  which  they  frequent  in  the  winter 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding  on  the  buds,  oily  seeds,  and  ever- 
green foliage,  to  whicji  they  also  add  juniper-berries.  Their 
flesh,  though  palatable  at  all  times,  is  considered  best  in  sum- 
mer, when  they  feed  much  on  berries,  as  the  buds  of  the  res- 
inous evergreens  communicate  an  unpleasant  flavor  to  the 
game.  As  usual,  they  nest  on  the  ground  with  little  art,  in  the 
slight  shelter  of  fallen  leaves  and  bushes,  and  are  said  by 
Audubon  to  lay  8  to  14  eggs  of  a  deep  fawn  color,  irregularly 
(plashed  with  different  tints  of  brown.  They  are  readily  ap- 
proached, and  sometimes  are  said  to  be  $0  unsuspicious  as, 
like  the  Ptarmigan,  to  allow  of  being  knocked  down  with  a 
stick ;  and  round  Hudson  Bay  are  commonly  caught  by  the 
aborigines  in  a  simple  noose  fastened  to  a  suke.  When  much 
disturbed,  however,  they  betake  themselves  to  trees,  where 
they  are  readily  approached  and  shot  down. 

In  the  month  of  May,  where  they  breed,  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  the  male  struts  before  his  mate,  and  beating  his  wingb 
briskly  against  his  body,  produces  a  drumming  noise,  clearer 
than  that  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse,  which  can  be  heard  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  males  leave  their  mates  as  soon  as 
incubation  has  commenced,  and  do  not  join  them  again  until 
late  in  autumn. 

The  "  Spruce  Partridge,"  as  the  bird  is  called  by  the  gunners 
"  down  East,"  is  a  fairly  common  resident  of  the  timber  districts 
in  northern  New  England  and  the  Provinces  j  it  occurs  also  in  the 
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'  ftp.n^  Plover.  „    ^,   ,^ 

t-   f,  ,  ^    Ciolden  Plover 

,   c  o.Lttjiada  Grouse 

^^emi-Palmated  Plover  .     „. 

4..  Prairie  Hen 
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only  a  few  can  be  Lnt t,  L  I     "f^^  l^^^'lsome,  so  that 

pea'rs  after  Seb^oorscatt™    '^"'  '■"  ""  unfriendliness  disap. 

of.In'^h^^7'"af:e^"st"ra&ha*'^  h"'  T  "'*  ^^^'^  •""  "<" 
flings  behind  her  w'lh  her  ^^fl         ^""  deposited,  she  usually 

.erif.  that  may  cha^e  to  L  n  a7;he"'n  sT'LTr  "  ^™"="  "'=' 
arrange  this  covering-  thoucrh  ^L        ?,.  '  '*'*  """  '"""^  to 

pick  ^up  wither  bill  anytaws"hTt  tv'h'  '''•\""'  ^°'"^«"'- 
these  she  tucks  under  her  '^        *'""'''  ™"^'''  *"d 

.he\^=ji^::oTfp:^Ltrses  witht'r"  ="""""'  "^  ■""•''"«•  --^ 

are  entirely  on  L  s^^llZ^t'^rr^^ro^'''   ^"^  ^^- 


WILLOW   PTARMIGAN. 

WHITE  GROUSE. 
Lacopus    LAGOPUS. 

te 'plVpur'e't i;e'°'farfeat'rlt'''l '"'"""'  ">  '"^  ^'"'»-  ^^in. 
-mmer.  heid  and  neck  chettlrh^L"''''  "^P'!  *""  "■"'»■  -"^'ale  in 
back  and  rump,  barred  ,vithhCk  ''  """^^     ""'"'  "'°"  '"""^  "" 

sonXes^  TerfearrT'™'  "'''  *  '"«-'  ""^"«  <"  -ves'^d^ass,  - 
daS^rotV.TS^r.t"'  ""'  '""  "  "■'•""•  •""-".  -arked  with 


ill 
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JWjVir  Grouse,  or  Ptarmigan. 

The  Ptannigan  is  one  among  the  very  few  animated  beings 
which,  by  choice  and  instinct,  constantly  reside  in  the  coldest 
Arctic  deserts,  and  in  the  lofty  mountains  of  central  Europe, 
where,  as  the  snow  begins  to  melt  away,  it  seeks  out  its  frozen 
bed  by  ascending  to  the  limits  of  eternal  ice.  Like  so  many 
other  animals  of  this  inclement  boreal  region,  this  bird  is  com- 
mon to  both  the  old  and  new  continent.  It  is  met  with  in 
Siberia,  Kamtschatka,  Greenland,  most  parts  of  northern  Eu- 
rope, the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  even  as  far  south  as  the 
romantic  scenes  of  the  lakes  of  Cumberland,  a  few  being  still 
seen  in  the  lofty  hills  which  surround  the  vale  of  Keswick,  as 
well  as  in  Wales.  'This  species  has  scarcely  been  met  with 
on  the  American  continent,  except  on  Melville  Island  and 
Churchill  River. 

The  Ptarmigan  feeds  on  many  sorts  of  berries,  particu'  -f'y 
the  crow-berry  (Empetrum  nigrum)  and  cow-berry  (Vaui- 
nium  vitis  idaa),  as  well  as  the  tops  of  the  same  plant ;  it  also 
collects  catkins,  buds,  and  the  young  shoots  of  the  pine, 
heath,  rosehips,  and  sometimes  the  different  kinds  of  lichens, 
which  it  searches  out  in  the  extensive  burrows  it  makes 
beneath  the  snow.  To  all  this  bill  of  frugal  fare,  it  also 
sometimes  adds  a  few  insects.  These  birds  search  out  their 
food  chieflyin  the  morning  and  evening,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  are  observed  sometimes  to  bask  in  the  sun.  Like  the 
Esquimaux  of  the  human  family,  whose  lot  is  cast  in  the  same 
cold  and  dreary  region,  they  seek  protection  from  the  extreme 
severity  of  the  climate  by  dwelling  in  the  snow;  it  is  here  that 
they  commonly  roost  and  work  out  subterraneous  paths.  In 
the  morning,  as  soon  as  they  leave  their  frozen  dens,  they  fly 
out  vigorously  into  the  air  in  an  upward  direction,  shaking  the 
snow  from  their  warm  and  white  clothing.  While  thus  feeding 
they  socially  call  on  one  another  at  intervals  in  a  loud  tone, 
and  sometimes  utter  a  sort  of  cackling  cry,  ahnost  like  a  coarse 
and  mocking  laugh. 
The  nest,  about  the  middle  of  June,  is  made  in  open  places 
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'•erile  „gio:«.  -„„  ,^1]-"/^  ««";«h  of  ,he«  naked  and 
yellow,  from  the  great  number  of  la«e/'"°"«'  °^  «  """ow 
or  of  reddish  Slack  withThich  Vh  ^  ^  ""^"  spots  of  black 
'■ngering  atUchment  o  the  ml  to  hV"  '"'"''•  ^""^  ""= 
I-bable  that  the  specie,  m";  be  ir'"  *"'="  '""«^'  "  " 
»'.^ntly  mated.  After  the  youL  are  ?u7™°"''  °'  '''"  =°"- 
from  the  care  of  their  parent"  ,hev  ^I  T*"'  ""^  '"'"^-l 
■••ssemble  in  flocks  of  two  or    hr!,  ^  .   ""=  "'"^  "«  seen  to 

ning  of  October,  when  theyJJreLt"'''"""'  "•'  "'«*"■ 
»uth  in  quest  of  food,  or  rath«  fron^  ,k""^'"  "  ""'«  '»  ">e 
'e  plains.  At  this  ti^e  they  a/e  seen  n  "'°'*"''"'  '"'^"■^^ 
Hudson  Bay.  where  they  alsembi/f  ^u "  "'""''^"  """d 

the  store  diminishes.  the/pushThettard"^'™"'    ='"''  ^' 
directions  for  a  fresh  supply     U^su       ^  '"*''"°'"  '"  ""-er 
.-•ppetites  of  man,  Ptarmigans' apSroTer^  °'  "'  "'"='  ""'^ 
t.c  chickens,  more  partfcularlfwhen  "^I/     T' ''^ '^°"'«- 
hey  are  allured  even  by  crumbs  Tfb?    ^     T"""  "  -""d; 
^.t  towards  them,  or  anj  st^a^e  obie    '1"    ""  """*'"«  ^ 
hvth.  appearance  as  to  allow  of  an  ann^"'  '°  ''""^'^'' 
noose  may  be  thrown  roundTheir  Z  T^""""^  '°  "'"  "'^'  ^ 
ehind.  they  may  be  C  LX„thh"^r°l''^'  ^~"' 
however,  they  become  wild  enouT,"  «     ^  ^  '■    ^™«i>nes, 
•^nd  as  tame  as  usual      WhTt        ^' """  '°°"  Sro^  '^eary 
from  the  hunters,   hy  arf  nstai"b,:!°  ^'  °"  '°  ^  '''•^'^''" 
;-ta.ingthe  cry  of  th'eir  Umy    'e  Sf '  IT  '°^  "^ 
to  the  concealment  of  their  LnT     >  '  ""**'  '"sting 

motionless  upon  the  snLfrlThrur'"'  "-^^  ^'^^  ~ 
^»le  by  their  more  ^i^^zmlX^-^:',:^  "''"'  '""  •^'^""S"-'- 

-.orran7trmr,yikrni;rVh"'- ^^^^^ 

that  fifty  or  seventy  a?esomer°"^"^  ""^^  «  Hudson  Bay 

a  net  about  twen^f"   ""a   ™  Bet       "^  "  '  ^'"^'^  ''-'  "^ 

-  many  as  ten  thousan^a   "tak!:  7""..  °""'"'  '""'  ^P"' 

taken  for  the  use  of  the  settle- 
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mem ;  and  in  Europe,  during  the  winter,  they  are  carried  in 
thouundf  to  the  market  of  Bergen  in  Norway,  and  when  half- 
roatted  or  jerked,  are  put  into  barreli  and  transported  to  other 
countries  a*  an  article  of  commerce. 

WillffW   Groust,  or  Largt  Ptarmigan. 

Thif  larger  species,  called  the  Willow  Crouse  by  Heame,  the 
Wood  Crouse  of  the  Norwegians,  is  another  inhabitant  of  both 
continents,  extending  its  residence  to  the  eternal  limits  of  the 
polar  ice.  In  America  they  abound  around  Hudson  Bay, 
where  they  are  said  to  breed  along  the  coast,  making  their 
nests  on  dry  ridges  on  the  ground.  In  the  ancient  continent 
they  shelter  their  nests  in  the  high  tufts  of  the  heath,  and  in 
the  dwarf  willows.  Their  eggs,  lo  to  ii,  are  longer  than 
those  of  the  preceding  species,  of  a  muddy  white,  or  inclining 
to  pale  rufous,  covered  and  marbled  with  great  numbers  of 
spots,  of  the  color  of  clotted  blood.  They  even  breed  in  Lab- 
rador about  the  beginning  of  June.  According  to  Audubon, 
they  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  State  of  Maine  and  around 
Lake  Michigan.  This  species  also  appears  to  be  monogamous, 
as  both  sexes  remain  together  and  show  an  equal  anxiety  fur 
the  safety  of  their  brood. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  this  species,  still  more  boic:il 
than  the  Common  Rarmigan  in  Europe  and  Asia,  should  coii' 
stantly  inhabit  to  the  south  of  that  species  in  North  America. 
where  it  seems,  as  it  were,  to  have  usurped  its  residence.  The 
general  habits  of  these  birds  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
preceding.  Like  them,  they  become  gregarious  at  the  setting 
in  of  winter,  roaming  after  their  food  in  fiocks  of  as  many  as 
two  hundred,  living  then  and  at  most  seasons  on  the  tops, 
buds,  and  even  seeds  of  the  dwarf-willow,  and  hence  called 
Willow  Partridges.  They  also  subsist  on  most  kinds  of  north- 
ern berries,  and  many  other  kinds  of  buds  and  leaves,  with  the 
tops  of  the  heath  and  the  seeds  of  the  birch.  As  food,  this 
species  is  preferred  to  the  smaller  Ptarmigan. 

Nuttall  followed  Audub&.n  in  thus  separating  this  species  and 
recognizing  as  a  distinct  form  tho  White  Ptarmigan,  —  the  amtri- 
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The  1VIIU-  n.       .     ""Own  ol  the  prnent  (pec  ei 

.hon,  of  the  GuU  of  St.  Uwren«  Duril  ""'*''"' '"'  "■•  """h 
have  WMdered  lufficlent^*..?  to"  0.?.v^  *  "on-ceawn.  a  number 
the  raarkeu.       '^"'""^  """^  ">  Q«b«c  and  Montreal  to  get  into 

b-r?;oX:;t  sT.^r;;;"^'*''''  "^'r-""  orth. 

on  the  Magdelen  l,\I^dl^^A'Z^'  "T"'  ''>'  W---  C  B.  Cory 

(z.''^r/.//«o?a.°d..'£r'"-.'''!-''''='  '"'-—'• 

differ,  from  true  W^  i„  k^      '^^  '''■•  S'ejneger  in  1884.     It 

black,  and  bl«k  Zt      TW."'"«  I"'  »  ».8-'"">er,  mottled  with 

"aiu.     I  hi,  „„  I,  reatricted  to  Newfoundland. 
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I-^GOPUS  RUPESTRIS. 
A^'".    A  mere  depre«i„i  w  .ha  .H^i,  /""",'"*  """""^  ""  'y'»- 

Ar^i^i^^;-'-"'^'— &rj:n.th 

is  sS.r?rr;vr  b°  "'^•?"""°"  ^^™'«='"'  "- 

dress,  bro^ier  ba"  of  hU  t  '^^"^  ^'"°''  ^  "^  ™"""" 
which  pis  £  h°/,  l\7the"°pr''''  """^°"'  *'"' 
is  only  distinguishable  br  fs  sLe  ThT™r-  •'"  "'"'"  " 
to  Hutchins  numemn.  ,;  .1,  *P'*='^'  "•  according 

bu.  does  „«  app"a"a  t  '*°  ?'""'.""  °'  ""J^"  B^^? 
Severn  factoriesf  excem    n  "  ^<=">ements   (York  and 

'hedreaortourofTanH      ^"'"^'  '"  ""'^'"^   '^'^^  i" 
^  atitude  Of  74  and  75  degrees  in  tlie  short  summers 
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of  that  frigid  and  chccrleu  region.  It  it  aim  found  on  Mel- 
/ille  Peninsula  and  the  Barren  Grounds,  and  indeed  seldom 
proceeds  farther  south  in  winter  than  the  63d  parallel  in  the 
interior,  but  descends  along  the  coasts  of  Hudson  Bay  to  lati- 
cude  58  degrees,  and  in  severe  seasons  still  farther  to  the 
south.  It  is  met  with  in  the  range  of  the  Kocky  Mountai  is  as 
far  to  the  south  as  the  latitude  uf  55  degrees.  In  its  habits 
and  mode  of  living  it  resembles  the  Willow  Grouse,  but  does 
not  retire  so  far  into  the  woody  country  in  winter.  It  fre- 
quents the  open  woods  on  the  borders  of  lakes  at  the  same 
season,  particularly  in  the  65th  parallel,  though  the  bulk  of  the 
species  remains  on  the  skirts  of  the  Banen  Grounds.  It 
hatches  in  June. 

The  usual  habitat  of  this  species  is  the  barren  ground  region  of 
the  Arctics,  though  one  example  was  shot  on  Anticosti  by  .Mr. 
William  llrewstcr.  

Note.  —  In  Rei.nharot's  Ptakmican  (L.  mpeslrit  reinharji) 
the  male  in  summer  plumage  is  more  mottled,  above,  thr-)  t. 
ruptstris,  and  the  female  is  black,  above,  varied  with  grayish  bufi. 

This  race  is  found  in  Greenland  and  on  the  western  shore  of 
Cumberland  Bay  and  the  northern  extremity  of  Labrador. 


WELCH'S  PTARMIGAl.. 

Lagopus  welchi. 

Cha«.  In  winter  similar  to  ruptslris.  Male  in  summer :  above,  dark 
brownish  gray  blended  with  whitish  gray  and  reddish  gray ;  head  and 
neck  lighter ;  wings  white ;  breast  and  sides  like  back  ;  throat,  belly,  and 
legs  white;  tail  dusky  gray;  bill  and  claws  black.  Female :  similar,  but 
of  lighter  color,  and  the  back  and  breast  tinged  with  yellow.  Length 
about  15  inches. 

Nest  and  Eggs.    Unknown,  but  probably  similar  to  rvptstrii. 

This  species,  which  is  closely  related  to  the  Rock  Ptarmigan,  is 
restricted  to  Newfoundland,  where  it  ranges  over  the  rocky  liills 
and  barrens  of  the  interior.  It  was  first  described  by  Brewster,  in 
1885,  from  specime.-is  taken  by  George  O.  Welch,  of  Lynn. 


Ci^di^ai-V-?^  '-^ 


SANDERIJNG. 

RUDDY    PLOVEK.     BEACH-BIRp, 
CaLIHRIS   ARF.NARM. 

wmK<ov.r,.  „pp.d  „i,h  white?  oute^Uilf!:';;'  "'",:!«'  *'">  '>"'»-': 

•P'.ng  plumage  display,  a  mix.ur"  of  ,". 7^1"'?  ''''  •*"'  «">'.  "d  .he 
-'ck,  and  back  are  tinged  wi.h  buff       ,n„rK'"  T""*  '"'•''•  "«  head, 

AW.     l,„der  a  bush  or  a^d  a  "uft'oT^Je.S^"  d  '""""■ 
■"'y  grws.  °'  """'i  »  deprewion  lined  with 

••mUsxzt "  i;  ?"*"■  •""' '""'  •"•"  "•-'  "• 

South   where   th.v  ?  ^'"'^  ^"'^  ''"'  farther  to  the 

in-mediate'bflrr^^oVtheUt':^^^^  "'^""'^^'^  ^'°"«  '"« 

to  "ndy  flats  and  lot  ster^  ,nl>      "'  P^«i<=>"arly  attached 

V0L.„.  _  /         '  '  '"'"^"^  «^5ts  divested  of  vege- 


so 
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tation  and  perpetually  bleached  by  the  access  of  tides  and 
stonns;  in  such  situations  they  are  often  seen  in  numerous 
flocks  running  along  the  strand,  busily  employed  in  front  ( f 
the  moving  waves,  gleaning  with  agility  the  shrimps,  minute 
shell-fish,  marine  insects,  and  small  moluscous  animals  which 
ever-recurring  accident  throv.s  in  their  way.  The  numerous 
flocks  keep  a  low  circling  course  along  the  strand,  at  times 
uttering  a  slender  and  rather  plaintive  whistle  nearly  like  that 
of  the  smaller  Sandpipers.  On  alighting,  the  little  active  troop, 
waiting  the  opportunity,  scatter  themselves  about  in  the  rear  of 
the  retiring  surge.  The  succeeding  wave  then  again  urges  the 
busy  gleaners  before  it,  when  they  appear  like  a  little  pigmy 
army  passing  through  their  military  evolutions;  and  at  this 
time  the  wily  sportsman,  seizing  his  opportunity,  spreads 
destruction  among  their  timid  ranks;  ^.nd  so  little  are  they 
aware  of  the  nature  of  the  attack  that  after  making  a  few  aerial 
meanders  the  survivors  pursue  their  busy  avocations  with  as 
little  apparent  concern  as  at  the  first.  The  breeding-place 
of  the  Sanderlings,  in  common  with  many  other  wading  and 
aquatic  birds,  is  in  the  remote  and  desolate  regions  of  the 
North,  since  they  appear  to  be  obliged  to  quit  those  countries 
in  America  a  little  after  the  middle  of  August.  According  to 
Mr.  Hutchins,  they  breed  on  the  coast  of  Hudson  Bay  as  low 
as  the  55th  parallel ;  and  he  remarks  that  they  construct,  in  the 
marshes,  a  rude  nest  of  grass,  laying  four  dusky  eggs,  spotted 
with  bhck,  on  which  they  begin  to  sit  about  the  middle  ol 
June. 

Flemming  supposes  that  those  seen  in  Great  Britain  breed 
no  farther  off  than  in  the  bleak  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
Mr.  Simmonds  observed  them  at  the  Mull  of  Cantyre  as  late  as 
the  second  of  June.  They  are  found  in  the  course  of  the 
season  throughout  the  whole  Arctic  circle,  extending  their 
migrations  also  into  moderate  climates  in  the  winter.  Th'v 
do  not,  however,  in  Europe  proceed  as  far  south  as  the  caj  tal 
of  Italy,  as  we  learn  from  the  careful  and  assiduous  observa- 
tions of  the  Prince  of  Musignano.  According  to  I^tham  the 
Sanderling  is  known  to  be  an  inhabitant  even  of  the  remote 


SANDERLING. 
coast  of  Australia,  and  is  found  on    •■^  .h„,       ,  , 
m  Siberia.     In  the  montl,  of  '  Wv   o  ^^'  ^"'^' 

recovered  from  the  moult  of  prh-  ',h"  ""!  ""  ^  ""^  '""'^ 
north,  but  are  seldom  in  good  cTeth;'  ■"'  "'  '''^  ""^ 
when,  with  their  broods  they  arrvl/^  .?""" '"""""' 
fat,  and  are  then  justly  esteemed  .  ''^  I'^^^^^ly  plump  and 
Besides  the  various  kinds  ofTneet  food  r."  ""  '"'^  *P'--- 
which  they  live,  they  likewise  sw^  I  "^^  motioned  on 

u..a„;r„attr.rur;rr '-  '"''^""'"--  -<•  -^ 

Arct,c  regions,  and  winters  in  the  far  slu.h  """"  "^""^^  '"  '"gh 
Ch.li  and  Patagonia;  and  in  their  mf^r  ' ~ '^^  ""'^''^  go'-g  to 
water-ways  of  .he  in.e'rior  a^we   'LXo::.  n':  "'""'  '°"°*">' 

suit  b::^r„eXt:„T.„T  '9- ^-'^^  -ore,  in 
.-■"d  Captain   i-eilden  renor.s  filn"       °'"''  »' »bout  latitude  jj- 

shores  ot  .he  FroLnXt.  "a"t  h^ex^r:::;'"^  '^ '"«  °"  "«' 
animal  life.  '        '"^  extreme   northern  limit  of 

jf  n^Tb^f  irei^^,-~;^e.  birds  nested  in  Scotland 

fired  ,n.o,  .he  remnant  make  no    ° "a?  Z  ,  ,      ''^'" '"'°'^ '- 
-oun^.  ...  Will  ..  i„.o  the  s^rorl^oV^X  sS 

c'.S  to°l^.'b^^::^"^s^::^te:;"r«^-  '^  ---^ 
-tt<^^^-  --^  -  ia^tr  i::o^-- 
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BLACK-NECKED  STILT. 

HniANTOPUS   MEXICANUS. 

Chak.  Legs  bright  pink  and  exceedingly  long;  bill  black,  slender, 
and  longer  than  the  head;  crown,  back  oE  neck,  back,  and  wings  black  ; 
forehead,  patch  over  the  eyes,  throat,  and  under  parts  white.  Length 
about  15  inches. 

jV.rx/.  On  marshy  margin  of  stream  or  pond ;  a  slight  depression  in 
the  turf,  lined  with  dry  grass.  Sometimes  —  if  the  ground  is  very  wet  —  a 
high  platform  is  built,  of  weed-stems  and  twigs. 

Eggs.  3-4 ;  pale  olive  or  greenish  buff,  spotted  with  brownish  black  ; 
size  exceedingly  variable,  average  about  1.75  X  l-20. 

The  Black-necked  Stilt  is  common  to  many  parts  of  South 
as  well  as  North  America ;  it  is  known  at  any  rate  to  inhabit 
the  coast  of  Cayenhe,  Jamaica,  and  Mexico.  In  the  United 
States  it  is  seldom  seen  but  as  a  straggler  as  far  to  the  north 
as  the  latitude  of  41°.  About  the  25th  of  April,  according 
to  Wilson,  the  Stilts  arrive  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  in 
small  flocks  of  twenty  or  thirty  together.  These  again  sub- 
divide into  smaller  parties,  but  they  still  remain  gregarious 
through  the  breeding-season.  Their  favorite  residence  is  in 
the  higher  and  more  inland  parts  of  the  greater  salt-marshes, 
which  are  interspersed  and  broken  up  with  shallow  pools,  not 
usually  overflowed  by  the  tides  during  summer.  In  these 
places  they  are  often  seen  wading  up  to  the  breast  in  water, 
in  quest  of  the  larvae,  spawn,  flies,  and  insects  which  constitute 
their  food. 

In  the  vicinity  of  these  bare  places,  among  thick  tufts  of 
grass,  small  associations  of  six  or  eight  pair  take  up  their 
residence  for  the  breeding-season.  They  are,  however,  but 
sparingly  dispersed  over  the  marshes,  selecting  their  favorite 
spots,  while  in  large  intermediate  tracts  few  or  none  are  to  be 
seen.  Early  in  May  they  begin  to  make  their  nests,  which 
are  at  first  slightly  formed  of  a  mere  layer  of  old  grass,  just 
sufficient  to  keep  the  eggs  from  the  moisture  of  the  marsh  ;  in 
the  course  of  incubation,  however,  either  to  guard  against  the 
rise  of  the  tides,  or  for  some  other  purpose,  the  nest  is  iq- 
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creased  «  height  with  the  dor  hri«  of  «h  . 
of  glass,  sea-weed,  and  any  oth^^col^'  """''  '''""«'  ««"^ 
-<^  convenient,  until  the  wLle  L  !1  """'u ""'  '^'"^'^  "^y 
pounds  The  eggs,  four  in  nuX,  "°:  7«''  '"o  or  three 
drab,  thickly  «arlted  with  large  b^^tche  r\''"''  ''''°^''^ 
These  nests  are  often  situated  with  nfir  °'^'"'  '"^<=''- 

iSir---ecti.;:t«-^--'^2 

-eadily  with  their  long    ^XdrK  t'^ ^  ^'''  -'i  «Sg 
contmual  yelping  note  of'^/IfS  .z'^':!'^'"'  ''^^P  "P  a 
marsh  they  are  often  seen  to  dron 'th^     •  ""'«'""«  °°  '^e 
w«h  their  legs  half  bent,  and  tfemhl         u"""^''  ""^  ^'^"ding 
'heir  bodies  with  difficulty     i„'^,'""'«'  ^  ^^^^  to  sustain 
sometimes  remain  for  several  mi„  »      ^"^'"  P°'""'^  'hey  will 
and  quivering  their  w^  1  ClTr  ^  ^  ™-"«  »und 
laboriously  balancing  themselves  on  .k'  ""  '^  '"  «>«  «'  o 
of 'his  motion  is,  holeverTprobablv  in    ''°"°'-    ^  ^'^^'  <^^'" 
spectators'  attention  from 'theTr  SsL'"  '"^"""^^^'  '°  ''--  'be 

-::;°S;:rnr^;^eedit,-season,  at  times  they 
»<i  mud  in  quest  of  thei  food  ''"^"^  '^"^  '"^  ">«  ^^ter 
great  dexterity.  On  be  ng  wounded  t,  ''  ^°°P  "P  """ 
sometimes  attempt  to  escanlK  ,,  •  ''"  '°  ">=  '^^t".  'hey 
*7  -e  by  no  meanleS  In  t't" ''  ^f  '^''■^'''  "--" 
»d  we,l  flavored.     They  dena^  r      u"  '^'"  ""^  is  tender 

•™ber,  and  proceed  pro'baWy  .o  nl    .t'"""'  ^"'^  ■"  ^-^P" 
America.  '^  °"^°'y  ^°  Pass  the  ,vinter  in  tropical 
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HiEMATOPUS   PALLIATUS. 

CHAR.  Bill  red,  long,  stout,  straight,  and  compressed  towards  the 
p«nt ;  feet  red,  no  hind  toe,  outer  and  middle  toes  united  by  a  membrane 
a&  far  as  the  middle  joint.  Head  and  neck  black,  changing  to  blackish 
brown  on  back  and  wings  j  rump,  wing-band,  tail,  and  belly  white.  Leiigtii 
i8  incnes. 

Nest.  On  the  border  of  a  salt-marsh  or  upper  edge  of  a  sea-beach ; 
a  mere  crepression  scratched  in  the  sand. 

Eggx.  2~j ;  bluish  white  or  pale  buK  marked  with  several  shades  of 
brown;  2.20  X  i.SS- 

The  Oyster-catcher  is  common  to  the  north  of  both  conti- 
nents, breeding  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Norway,  and  along 
the  borders  of  the  Caspian ;  it  is  even  seen  as  far  south  as 
Senegal  in  Africa.  But  though  common  in  New  Jersey  and 
the  Southern  States  as  far  as  the  Bahamas,  where  these  birds 
likewise  pass  the  period  of  reproduction,  they  are  but  rarely 
seen  to  visit  the  coast  of  Massachusetts.  In  Europe  they 
are  said  to  retire  somewhat  inland  at  the  approach  of  winter ; 
in  the  United  States  they  are  seen  at  this  season  along  the 
coasts  which  lie  south  of  Cape  Hatteras,  on  the  borders  of 


AMERICAN  OYSTER-CATCHER. 


'he  Atlantic      Th 

April,  and  frequX'rsalTd  J'sTa  l'"7  ''  '"=   ='^»  "^ 
^mall  parties  of  two  or  three  pi  t.'  '''  "°*  ^''^  « 
-"y  wild  and  difficult  tolpro"ch  fr      •  •  '"^y '"^  gene- 
season,  and  at  times  may  be  seL     'u     'P'  '"  ""=  ''^^eding- 
f'>"y  along  the  shore,  now  and  th.n       v«  "^"'^  '"'^  --"=h- 
of  marine  worms,  mo  luscl  anH         ^'°^'"^  ""=  ='-'"<l  '"  quest 
prey  is  ^metim'es  tTm^^tuT'"''''""'^''-    ''"'^'^'^ '"«" 
-   well  a,   mussels,  soknT  and    "T  "f '  ''"'"  «^'d' '«. 
m  Europe.      They  seldom   h  "^        '   "'"^   ^^puted  pre  J 

«3h  in  the  Unitedirtetp;ei7r'  Tlf "  ^  '"«"  ^^^"■ 
game.     Catesby,  at   the  ^sat "  ime    a  " '"'^  ^'^ '''^'=^™"' 
oysters  in  the  stomach,  and  ^110^1^     .'f   "'"'   ^'   '"°'"«1 
fmes  swallowed  entire  1  mlts     ti  ^"^  '""'  "'="  "-^y  »me. 
of  digestion  is  indeed  spac  ou,  ^T   "^  '"  ^^'on.  the  organ 
of.  the  bird  is  black,  hard    and  rant^fl""'"'  '""'  '"«  «-h 
opmionofsome,the;oung \he„f!r         '°''''-     ^^'   '«  ">e 
^bie  food.     The  nests'of  th'e  O^"  er  catc^ °"''"^'  ^^  ''S^-- 
be  made  in  the  herbage  of  the  I't  !.     f  'u'  '"''^  "f'^"  '" 
lantic  coast  these  birds  comlni    J    ^''"'  ''"'  °"  'he  At- 
hollows  scutched  in  the  cZ;  "^  ^^  ""^'^  <=g8^  '"  flight 

i-t  sufficiently  elevated  ab^:rtL""irV5''  '"  ^"""-- 
The  eggs  are  laid  from  the  fir  ./u  °^  "'^  ^""""er  tides. 
»d  f^m  the  rjth  to  The  ,fh  Je"  '  ""'  "^^"^  '°  ^ay. 
™n  about  nimbly  almost  as  si,n^;r°«  "'  '^'^'•^'''  "^ 
At  first  they  are  covered  w  th^a  I  ^  ^'"^'^  ^'°"'  ">«  shell, 
sand,  but  marked  with  a  ,ine  of  h  T'^  "'^  '=°'°'  "^  '"e 
"""P.  and  neck,  m  some  part"  o^p""'  -""'  °"  '"'  '"'^'^' 
so  '7-kably.gregarious  i^tnLulaT  ^^I^'^^" "'<=•>«"  are 

st:^^;:r---="^^tis;tm 

^■'^  ™  her  eggs  only  durin^the  nkh  '     .    '''  '°'  "'^  '"^"'^'« 
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usual  solicitude  of  parental  affection,  and  on  the  least  alarm 
the  male  starts  off  with  a  loud  scream,  while  the  female,  if 
present,  to  avoid  the  discovery  of  her  charge,  tuns  out  some 
distance  previous  to  taking  wing.  The  young,  as  soon  as  re- 
leased from  the  shell,  follow  the  guiding  call  of  the  mother,  and 
on  any  imminent  danger  threatening,  instinctively  squat  on  the 
sand,  when,  from  the  similarity  of  their  color,  it  is  nearly  im- 
possible to  discover  their  artless  retreat.  On  these  occasions, 
the  parents  make  wide  circuits  on  either  hand,  now  and  then 
alighting,  and  practising  the  usual  stratagem  of  counterfeited 
imbecility,  to  draw  away  attention  from  their  brood.  The 
note  of  this  species  consists  commonly  of  a  quick,  loud,  and 
shrill  whistling  call  like  'whetp,  'wheep,  whto,  or  ptep,  ptep, 
often  reiterated,  as  well  at  rest  as  while  on  the  wing. 

While  migrating,  they  keep  together  in  lines  like  a  mar- 
shalled troop,  and  however  disturbed  by  the  sportsman,  they 
still  continue  to  maintain  their  ranks.  At  a  later  period  the 
flock  will  often  rise,  descend,  and  wheel  about  with  great 
regularity,  at  the  same  time  bringing  the  brilliant  white  of 
their  wings  into  conspicuous  display.  When  wounded,  and 
at  other  times,  according  to  Baillon,  they  betake  themselves 
to  the  water,  on  which  they  repose,  and  swim  and  dive  with 
celerity.  They  have  sometimes  also  been  brought  up  and  tamed 
so  as  to  associate  familiarly  with  ducks  and  other  poultry. 

This  bird  is  still  rare  in  New  England,  though  plentiful  along 
the  shores  of  the  Middle  States.  Two  examples  have  been  taken 
on  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Mr.  Walter  Hoxie,  in  the  "  Ornithologist  and  Oologist "  for 
August,  1887,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  a  pair  of  these  birds 
moving  their  eggs  when  the  nest  was  discovered.  While  Mr. 
Hoxie  was  watching  the  parents  they  carried  the  eggs  about  one 
hundred  yards  from  the  old  nest,  and  deposited  them  safely  in  a 
nest  which  he  saw  the  birds  prepare. 


Note.  —  The  European  Oyster-catcher  {Hamatopus  ostra 
hgtes)  occurs  occasionally  in  Greenland. 


AMERICAN  GOLDEN  PLOVER. 
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WHISTLING  PLOVER.    PALEBPltv 
GREEf  PLOVER.  '"ALE-BELLY. 


Charadrius  DOMINICUS. 

bar,  o£  a.hy  white;  beneath;  bla!kl'„t  *"'"',''  ''"""  "'"•  ""P'^"' 
lower  parts  i.,  replaced  by  mottled  crav".!^  [■''  """«'  "«  '>1»<^''  "f  <he 
spotted  with  dusky.         ^  "  *"''  '""^  "*"''■  ">e  throat  and  breast 

bn^tith^Vew  bftr„7gts°'"  ^"•''""■■-  '  -"«  "'ft^'-on  in  the  soi, 
blotched  with  various  shfdes  of  brotn.  ^^'x^'t.""'"'   '"'""''  "" 

and  Europe,  from  Kamtschatka  o  cv  "'"""'"''  "  ^"' 
South  Sea  Islands-  and  on  thin  "'  "'  *'"  "'  '"  '^e 

America,  where  i^TeedT  t^thT pl.Td  tr'/™™  ^'""= 
seen  in  the  interior  at  lea  t  as  far  a  £lri  r!'  ''  V'° 
Siberia  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  cfetBl-  ^  '" 

France  or  Italy  where  It  i,  ^llT  '^"''  ^'"  "°'  '" 
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begin  to  diipene  as  the  sun  rises,  and  at  length  disappear  high 
in  the  air  for  the  season.  They  usually  associate,  however,  in 
small  flocks  and  families,  and  when  alarmed,  while  on  the  wing, 
or  giving  their  call  to  those  who  are  feeding  around  them,  they 
have  a  wild,  shrill,  and  whistling  note,  and  are  at  most  times 
timid,  watchful,  and  difficult  to  approach.  Though  they  con- 
tinue associated  in  numbers  for  common  safety  during  the  day, 
they  disperse  in  the  evening,  and  repose  apart  from  each 
other.  At  day-break,  however,  the  feeling  of  solitude  again 
returns,  and  the  early  sentinel  no  sooner  gives  the  shrill  and 
well-known  call  than  they  all  assemble  in  their  usual  company. 
At  this  time  they  are  often  caught  in  great  numbers  by  the 
fowler,  with  the  assistance  of  a  clap-net  stretched,  before 
dawn,  in  front  of  the  place  they  have  selected  to  pass  the  night. 
The  fowlers,  now  surrounding  the  spot,  prostrate  themselves  on 
the  ground  when  the  call  is  heard ;  and  as  soon  as  the  birds  are 
collected  together,  they  rise  up  from  ambush,  and  by  shouts 
and  the  throwing  up  of  sticks  in  the  air,  succeed  so  far  in 
intimidating  the  Plovers  that  they  lower  their  flight,  and  thus 
striking  against  the  net,  it  falls  upon  them.  In  this  and  most 
other  countries  their  flesh,  in  the  autumn,  and  particularly  that 
of  the  young  birds,  is  esteemed  as  a  delicacy,  and  often  exposed 
for  sale  in  the  markets  of  the  principal  towns. 

The  Golden  Plover  is  common,  and  in  some  localities  abundant, 
in  the  autumn  along  the  shores  of  New  England  and  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  but  in  the  spring  migrations  it  is  rarely  or  never  seen. 

Dr.  Wheaton  found  it  abundant  in  the  spring,  and  common  in 
the  fall,  in  Ohio ;  but  some  observers  in  Ontario  consider  it  a  rare 
bird  in  that  province. 

Note. —  The  European  Golden  Plover  (Charadrius  apri- 
cariut)  has  been  seen  occasionally  in  Greenland. 


PIPING  PLOVER. 
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«f- ^""^-^-'' -«--—...„.„,  1 

towards  the  clos«  of  Ann  H  '  ^f'™  ''"^™'"  '«r.a.s 
to  the  north,  but  resWe  and  brl  '  u°""""'  P"^^^*!  «>  f^' 
.heshoresofNewJeiyto  JoS;"  "'^""''^  States,  fro™ 
and  solitary  borders  of  the  ^r^  ^'°"«  ""=  '°«-.  «ndy. 
Piping  Plovers  ar^here  ore  seen'th"  k  "'"^""«  "-"''  «"' 
idly  coursing  over  the  strand  Jth°"*''°'"  '^'  ""'""'".  ^^P" 
to  elude  the  search  of  retinl  '°  """'  °'  '"'''  ^^^  »' 
swiftly  along  for  a  littlf  diCce  tlrolT;  T  ''"'"' 
interval  to  watch  any  approach  or  nilt  ''°^  ^"'  "  '''°" 

ally  bending  forward  an^Sing'.h  ZT"'  '""''  °'='='"'°"- 
attitude;  when  still,  their  pate'vet  J,  n^T  '"  "  '?''°='"8 
color  of  the  sand  that  for  the  in  um  .rev  ''  'T""^^''  ""= 
invisible.     On  approaching  ?L  I  "^  '''"'^"«''  "'"'X 

hollows  in  the  sand  and  «'  T''  "'''=''  "'  ">"«  'fallow 

*  en,otiol;  rninTaCgl  h^r^^^^^^^^^^^  ""^*''"- 
and  fluttering  as  if  lame  to  L     .   "'"'P'ead  wings  and  tail, 

considerable  distance  fromheTV";"";"'''  '"'""  "'^ 
spectator  for  a  ml  oTTwo  '  t  '.""''  °'''"  ''"""'^  ">« 
".onotonouscalLfr te^tiralUtn^ld  "  '"""'  """"f"'' 
'o  deception,  near  any  p  L  whirh  K  ™"'""^'  '""'  "  ^''^ 
=■"<  by  these  reite  "ted  fcLTand  ?''"''°^  "^™'"^''' 
-y  -possible  to  disc^t^^S^irV^ 
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the  loth  of  May,  or  later,  as  they  proceed  to  the  North,  they 
commence  laying,  the  eigs,  being  about  four,  rather  large,  of 
a  pale  cream  color,  or  nearly  white,  irregularly  spotted  and 
blotched  nearly  alt  over  with  blackis'    brown  and  many  sub 
dued  tints  of  a  much  paler  color. 

The  cry  of  this  species,  uttered  while  running  along  thf 
strand,  is  rather  soft  and  musical,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  singit'. 
varied,  and  repeated.  ')laintive  note.  On  approaching  the 
breeding-spot,  the  birds  wheel  around  in  contracting  circles, 
and  become  more  clamorous,  piping  out,  in  a  tone  of  alarm, 
'ie-iff,^  and  ieti,  keei,  then  falling  oA"  into  a  more  feeble  kit- 
too,  with  occasionally  a  call  of  kii.  At  times,  in  the  same  sad 
and  wild  accent  with  the  vociferous  Lapwing,  we  hear  a  cry  of 
ket-wee,  and  even  the  same  pai-wee,  pee-voo,  and  pai-voo. 
When  in  hurry  aild  consternation,  the  cry  resembled  '///,  '/'/, 
'pit,  'pt.  Sometimes,  in  anparent  artifice,  for  the  defence  of 
their  tender  brood,  besides  practising  alarming  gestures,  they 
even  squeak  like  young  birds  in  distress. 

The  food  of  this  species  is  quite  similar  with  that  of  the 
Semi-palmated  Ring  Plover ;  indeed,  the  birds  are  scarcely  to 
be  distinguished  but  by  the  paleness  of  the  plumage  in  the 
present  species,  and  the  shortness  of  the  web  between  the 
exterior  toes.  They  are  usually  fat,  except  in  the  breeding- 
season,  and  much  esteemed  as  game. 

The  Piping  Plover  is  a  common  summer  resident  of  New  ling- 
land  and  the  Maritime  Provinces,  though  rare  in  some  localities  on 
the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Mr.  C.  B.  Cory  found  it  abundant  on  ilie 
Magdalen  Islands. 

Mr.  Thompson  thinks  it  a  migrant  near  Toronto;  but  Mr. 
Saunders  found  it  breeding  at  Point  Pelee,  on  Lake  Erie. 


Note.  —  The  Belted  Piping  Plover  (jE.  meloda  circum- 
cincta)  is  a  Western  variety,  restricted  chiefly  to  the  Missouri 
River  region,  though  it  has  been  occasionally  seen  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  It  differs  from  true  meloda  in  having  "the  black  patclits  on 
the  sides  of  the  chest  more  or  less  completely  coalesced  "  instead 
of  separated. 

>  The  first  syllable  uttered  with  a  guttural  lisp. 
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.bo„,  7HCht  '„'l '""" *"'" ' >" > buck  o "  °:;' "' "»""•  »"d 

f  •  ""t  It  occurs  in  more  or  Ip..  ,1     V    ™  "  e«remelv  ran. 

mmsmm 

fording  tSlocatio?     Th'         ""^'"'  "'  "ay  or  first  of  r 
The  fl;„I!^/  ?"'="■  '"  color.  -^  -^"="""8  on  the  sand, 

^«  b7dl'L""''"f"y"'t"  their  cry  in  dea^sff  ""*'  °'  "«' 
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KIIXDEER. 

iCCUUnS  VOCIFWA. 

Cha«  AboM,  r«yt»t>  •>"'"''  i  '»"''  »"  '"«•'•«'  •l>o»«  »nd  bthind 
«y»  «hil«  bordered  with  bUck  j  two  '»"''•  w'"" /!'"V""* '"''"'; 
liid  b.«  o(  tail  rufoai  i  nil  with  .ubiertrtinil  band  o(  black  and  tipped 
with  white  i   patch  oJ  white  on  wing ;  under  parta  while.     Ungth  lo 

'"  AVrf.    On  the  edge  of  a  aandy  beach  or  margin  of  a  marahy  meado* , 
a  mere  depreiaion  in  the  .and  or  turf,  aometimea  al.ghlly  l.ned  w.tl, 

^'r%T'vt«My*:  bufr,K)nietimea  drabiah,  marked  with  fine  ipots  o( 
dark  brown;  1.55  X  t.io. 

The  well-known,  restless,  and  noisy  Killdcer  is  a  common 
inhabiunt  throughout  the  United  States,  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
which  it  is  known  to  breed,  wintering,  however,  generally  to 
the  south  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  interior  it  also  penetrates 
to  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  the  remote  plains  of  the 
Saskatchewan,  and  Vieillot  met  with  it  even  in  St.  Dommgo. 
On  the  return  of  spring  it  wanders  from  the  coast,  to  which  it 
had  been  confined  in  winter,  and  its  reiterated  and  shrill  cry  is 
again  heard  as  it  passes  through  the  air,  or  as  it  courses  the 
shore  of  the  river,  or  the  low  meadows  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
sea.  About  the  beginning  of  May  it  resorts  to  the  fields  or 
level  pastures  which  happen  to  be  diversified  with  pools  of 
water  and  in  such  situations,  or  the  barren  sandy  downs  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  sea,  it  fixes  upon  a  place  for  its  nest 
which  is  indeed  a  mere  slight  hollow  lined  with  such  straw  and 
dry  weeds  as  come  most  convenient.  In  one  instance  Wilson 
saw  a  nest  of  the  Killdeer  curiously  paved  and  bordered  with 
fragments  of  clam  and  oyster  shells  ;  at  other  times  no  vestige 
of  an  artificial  nest  was  visible.  The  eggs,  usually  four,  large 
and  pointed  at  the  smaller  end,  are  of  a  yellowish  cream  color 
thickly  marked  with  blackish  blotches.  .     .      j 

At  all  times  noisy  and  querulous  to  a  proverb,  ra  the  breed- 
ing-season nothing  can  exceed  the  Killdeer's  anxiety  an 
alarm  ;  and  the  incessant  cry  of  iiMffr,  kildier,  or  U  U  dc  M, 
and  It  dit,  as  they  waft  themselves  about  over  head  or  descend 
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t'  '•"«''"«-placc.  though  "a  cCillTu  7  "°*  "PP--' 
'^'"g  mole.,ed  with  their  l^,fc"'f'''''''"'"^"".«i'hou, 
JT'ng  the  evening  and  ,.1)  a7ateT     ""''   •*'"'""'   ''-"""• 

seek  their  fare  of  worms  n.,.i  ■  ""''  'Pf'iK-     Thev 

;•.-  their  habi.  areT l^e   ^n^Ir  '",  ""^  "''"«'"'- 
f«d  largely  on  grasshoppers,  crickll  J"" '  ■""  "'"'y  ^'»" 

*''^J/^,'l"^^n' grassy  fieUlsbyr;''  ''"'"'  ""''  °"'"  <""■'» 

some.Lel^lc^le'J";,''';;;''  [2"'''^'^  vigorous,  and  they 
-d  of  washing  then,X'i,f:,If  ."'^  ''"^^ --'» 
"■ey  frequent  for  insects;  their  «ait^sn^  '",  ""  P""''''  '^'>'ch 
most  of  their  tribe,  thev  r^n  wL  '^"'^"^"^  "'»•  ^"d.  like 

"-h-lilce  that  of'.he^™Srjl"J""^-   ^' «=-. 'he 
esteemed;  i„   ,he   f,„,  ^t^  1       r"'  """'  ""'  8^""'"'y 
considered  as  well  flav;red    Towal      "'  ''^^  "^  ^y  some 
'0  the  sea-shore,  where   thelth      """""'''•"■"'"  "e^cend 
circumspect  and  silent  ^'"'"""^  ""'^  becomes  more 

i'''^onJ%%  f"^f"  "'".not  uncommon  in  New  Enri,„H 
breed  on  RhLe"sUnd"      Ts  Sm""'  "■?"«"  »  ''«  P-M 
;"";.  but  .;s  common  aIo„V  the  G^a.Cl,"' '"'  ''"'""e  ITo 
aI,  er"!'"  "-e  Saskatchewan     "'  '"''"■     ^'^^^er  west  i, 

5Sil;^-t^Sp£rCa'£-|;: 

"°«h  on  the  eastern  edce  of  ,h2?  "''*■  ""''  ^ad  been  carried 
After  the  storm  the  birXwe^  aVu°Tn,'?'  """^  '»  ">«  '-" 
''ova  Scotia  to  Rhode  Island  '"'  '""  ""eral  days  from 
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SEMI-PALMATED  PLOVER. 

jEgialitis  semipalmata. 

Char.    Abore,  brownish  ash  j  forehead  white,  bordered  with  black ; 

cheeks  black !  throat  and  band  round  neck  white ;  breast  and  band  round 

neck  black;  bill  orange,  tipped  with  black;  under  parts  white.    Ungth 

about  7  inches.  •  i  .  „/  ,1,.  .., ,  ■  t 

Mtt.    On  the  margin  of  a  salt-marsh  or  a  swampy  inlet  of  the  sci ,  a 

•light  hollow  partially  lined  with  grass  or  weeds.  ,    .     -.^  „„ 

£sg:    2-4  (usually  4)  i  grc"ish  buff  or  olive  drab,  marked  with  sev 

eral  ah,-ides  of  brown;  sise  variable,  average  :.30  X  0.95. 

This-  small  species,  so  nearly  related  to  the  Ring  Plover  of 
Europe,  arrives  from  the  South  along  our  sea-coasts  and  those 
of  the  Middle  States  towards  the  close  of  April,  where  it  is 
seen  feeding  and  busily  collecting  its  insect  fere  until  the  close 
of  May.  These  birds  then  disappear  on  their  way  farther 
north  to  breed,  and  in  the  summer  are  even  observed  as  far  as 
the  icy  shores  of  Greenland.  According  to  Richardson  they 
abound  in  Arctic  America  during  the  summer,  and  breed  in 
similar  situations  with  the  Golden  Plover.  Mr.  Hutchins  adds, 
its  eggs,  generally  four,  are  dark  colored  and  spotted  with 
black.  The  aborigines  say  that  on  the  approach  of  stormy 
weather  this  species  utters  a  chirping  noise  and  claps  its  wings, 
as  if  influenced  by  some  instinctive  excitement.  The  same,  or 
a  very  similar  species,  is  also  met  with  in  the  larger  West 
India  islands  and  in  Brazil  according  to  the  rude  figure  and 
imperfect  description  of  Piso. 

The  early  commencement  of  inclement  weather  in  the  col.l 
regions  selected  for  their  breeding  haunts  induces  the  Ring 
Plovers  to  migrate  to  the  South  as  soon  as  their  only  brood 
have  acquired  strength  for  their  indispensable  journey.  Flocks 
of  the  old  and  young  are  thus  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  by 
the  close  of  the  first  week  in  August,  and  they  have  been 
observed  on  the  shores  of  the  Cumberland,  in  Tennessee,  bj 
the  ninth  of  September. 

The  Semi-palmated  Ring  Plover,  though  so  well  suited  for  an 
almost  aquatic  life,  feeds  on  land  as  well  as  marine  msects, 
collecting  weavels  and  other  kinds,  and  very  assiduously  cours- 


SEMI-PALMATED  PLOVER.  g. 

approached 'byThe":sTe7a?deSer  '^^'"'^  "^ 
whistling  in  in,i,ation  of  their  qu  iiilg  ^7  or''?"  '^ 
sion..  and  when  flushed,  they  utter  a^fiterl.l.h  '^"'^ 

'ng,  and  wild  note,  very  much  ;' ^ 'f  "^'^ '' ^"^^'P' '""tter- 
echoes  of  the  breakin^^nr  ^  u  "  """"  ""«  "^^^'e^s 
"ear  which  they  "moft  ne^^n  ""=  '''^'''"«  "^  "'^  -^^es, 
ningwithgreatlnrtLfoeT/  '.'°""''  ^"'""S  ^"<1  ™'>- 

autumn  they  are  not  unrnmm„t  .J  "avored,  and  m  early 
New  York.  ""'=°"'n'on  m  the  markets  of  Boston  and 

but  excepting  an  ofcasionll  pr"fat  are  fou'nH™ "m""'?^''"''"'' 
breed  south  of  the  Canadia/ boundLv  Dr  f  '".  "^'"«'  "<>"« 
reported  numbers  breeding  on  the  mVJJ',  ,-,  ^°"»  »■  Bishop 
the  birds  are  abundant  durin?  the  sS-r  fu""^'' '"  '«»«>  »"^ 
dor.  In  winter  they  ran  J  iL  SmTT  °"  ""*  ™^'  "^  ^abra- 
as  Brazil  and  Pera.  ^  ^°'"''  '*'""'=»-  "any  going  as  far 
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RING   PLOVER. 

jECIALmS     HIATICULA. 

Ckak.  Above,  rich  brown ;  forehead  and  stripe  behind  the  eyes 
white ;  crown,  cheeks,  and  collar  black,  —  the  collar  widest  on  the  breast  ■, 
patch  on  wings  white;  central  tail-feathers  brown,  tipped  with  white; 
outer  feathers  mostly  white;  beneath,  white;  bill  yellow,  tipped  with 
black.    Length  7^  inches. 

JVest.  A  cavity  among  the  pebbles  of  a  sea-washed  beach,  sometimes 
slightly  lined  with  weeds,  —  occasionally  the  lining  is  of  small  stones  about 
the  size  of  peas. 

^S^^'  Usually  4;  dull  buff,  marked  with  brownish  black;  1.40  X 
i.oo. 

This  European  bird,  known  to  many  of  the  old  country  gunners 
as  the  Ringed  Dotterell,  and  closely  allied  to  our  well-known  Semi- 
palmated  Plover,  was  found  by  Kumlien  breeding  in  numbers  on 
the  western  shore  of  Cumberland  Bay.  The  same  observer  reports 
it  common  also  at  Disco  Island,  Greenland.     It  is  not  known  to 
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and  «„ges  over  northc™  Ast  .i^B  ringtsT^i^'T""'^""''^' 
throughout  the  entire  vear  in  y,iJZ/t  ^'""'-  "  '»  met  with 
Kent  and  Su»ex.  an7^g  ",  nort  .0' Utt^f c" '^T  »•""  » 
winter)  to  the  shores  of  Africa.  '*^ '  '""^  »°"*  ('■» 

Seebohm  thinks  that  the  birH   f™,.,j 
Islands  is  a  larger  and  lighterSor^drf  "T'"«  '"  ""=  ^"'i^h 

and  he  propo«=!  to  make' U  ^s" "^'ede/'a  Tn"f nT  >'!"  ^«^^ 
major.  ""-"pccies  ana  name  it  hiatUula 

»Miercf„:uct:tt:tth^Kt''°^^^^ 

as  on  insects,  which  it  catctes  wirm„  h  '  '"f-  "='-"''™^.  as  well 
food  it  mingles  small  pebWes  and  Dartde/f™'";''' ''"''  *'"'  ''^ 

The  usual  note  of  this  Wrd^  a'^mi^  '  °'  ""'' '°  ="''  '"g"""' 
note  i.,  harsh,  while  the  cry  of  al^m  h^""!f  *■"'"''  *""  "-^  <=»"- 
tive.  This  last  note  has  Lent^meL  ^i  "T^'  'j  "'"'^  P"""' 
male,  however,  uses  a  distinct  c^nr  ^'"^-^  »"d  '"«>■  The 
It  is  the  same  note  as  the  usull  caH  h  ,  ''"""« '^e  mating-season. 
a.nUnditisalsodeS?;eredtmLX^^^^^^ 
Jd5f„'T:i„Xr^tt'':™>--'t  war,  bird  when 

than  ashadeof  ankfetrin  its^^o  J  ^;:"' "V"'^'''^^ 
from  an  intruder,  or  flyine  to  an  aStTrr'lf "'"'  *  «"'«  distance 
ments;  sometim'es  squatting  dose  io.h/i'°  "f'^hhi*  move- 
one-s  feet  It  runs  with  Za,  swiftnl  '^'"'."""'  "'"o^'  under 
and  darting  away  aeain  kTJT  T^  P*"'"'^  ""w  and  then, 
it  follows  the  recedes  waveloS  °''  'k  ""^  ^^^e  of  the  water 
s.anded.  and  ^^^^.111^^:1^,^:^.^'  '''''  "^'^ 

«XlfveteeTt'it^°':t.r  rr  'rr  ^^^■^""■' 

species  is  from  the  Great  Plaint  w^^tarl'  "'"'  ''"'"  °'  ""' 


BLACK-BELLIED  PLOVER. 

BEETLE-HEAD.     BULL-HEAD.     SWISS   PLOVER. 

Charadrius  squatarola. 

Char.  Summer  plumages  above,  spotted  black  and  white  or  ashv 
beneath,  black  Winter  plumage  .  above,  spotted  black  and  brownish  yd 
low  i  beneath,  black  mixed  with  white  Distinguished  from  all  other 
Plovers  by  having  a  hind  toe.     Length  about  12  inches. 

l^nl.  On  dry  hill-side  ;  a  slight  depression  in  the  soil,  lined  with  a  few 
leaves  and  bits  of  grass. 

Eggs.  4,  huffish  olive  or  greenish  drab  thickly  marked  with  brown- 
ish black  ;  2.00  X  1.40. 

The  Black-beUied  or  large  Whistling  Field  Plover  is  met 
with  in  most  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  in  America 
is  known  to  breed  from  the  open  grounds  of  Pennsylvania  to 
the  very  extremity  of  the  Arctic  regions.    It  is  common  around 
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Hudson  Bay.  How  far  tm.  u-  j 
-uthward  i,  not  «Tisfec Lite  T"'^  "'  '"*'^"°°'  »»  'he 
doubt  but  that  it  ran^lote  T""^-  "'°"«''  ">«^  ''^  ""le 
been  seen  in  consld^f^bl  „u:^°,"tV'  ''"'~'  '^"'^  "  ^^^ 
ohnas  during  the  winter.  Ac^rdin.  ^ZT  ""'  ■'"  ^«'- 
arnves  in  the  inland  parts  of  Penn    f  °"  "  «"""'■•"» 

April;  and  less  timid'than  the  SeT'p, '"  ""=  '^""  P^'  '''' 
the  ploughed  field  for  the  s  te  o^  '  "  °^'^"  '^'«'^ 

f"e  of  earth-worms,  ^  Let  ef  "T  "'"'  ""=  °'<''"->' 
abounds.  Thenest  asTiof'.h  kT^^''  '"^^^'^  "-' 
very  slightly  and  quickly  mrde„/  r'  I^i'^'  °^  ""^  ^'^^=.  - 
withered  grass,  i„\hich  are  geuera  Td  '^'"  1  ^'""^'^  - 
large  for  the  size  of  the  bird  7h*^  deposited  four  eggs, 
i-ches  in  length)rof  a  c  earn  T^  """f'  "  ""^  ^^or,  of  fwo 
and  speckled  nearly  al  oler  wUh  I  ",f  "'  """"'"«  '°  ""ve? 
'ightish  brown,  and  othe'  of  a  suhH  T'  '"'  '''"'^''«  °f 
lavender  purple;  the  specks  as  usu"l  ""''  ^"^'""f^  °n 

the  large   end.    In  thrrnl  .el '  T' """'"°"^ '°''"ds 
States  it  rears  often  two  b^ds  n  th"'  '*'"'  "'  ""^  ^""^d 
in  Massachusetts,  whe^^  inXd  ^h      ''''°'''  '^°"^^  ""'^  °ne 
«nce.     During  the  suirthe      "''''  "'  "'  '"'  °^<="- 
■nuch  upon  various  k  ndTof  b^  riesTrt'  ^rV"  "'"'  ^^  ^ 
arly  bramble,  called  dew-berri«        ^  u  "'"'^  "'°^*  °f  the 
is  highly  esteemed.     AlTut    h    la  t'      t    "  '"'  '' ""'  '™« 
headed  Plovers  (as  thTarl  call  H      'm^  '"  """«"='  ""^  Betel- 
with  their  young  to  the  b^rde,!  of'?^'''''  ^"^'"""^  ''"""d 
assemble  in  great  num  wZ    n   k' •''''"'°"'''  '^''^^ 'hey 
places.     Now'passing  an  J^euled  f„7  ''°"''^™  "^^'''"8 
any  motive  to  local  attachment, h^  ^.""'"^  '"■"'  '^"hout 

promise  them  the  ea  est  and,  ''."°""'  '°  '"'^''  P'^«s  as 
at  this  time  small  shel  fii  sh  •  "'  "'""'  °^  subsistence; 
'•nimals,  as  weH  as  the  tatl  ''''  """  ""'^  "'""'^  '""ine 
«e.ds,  constitute  trei:VndSTrr  """'"  ^'^""'^  ^"  "^^ 

flieshighandcirding"   theatanri  "  """'"«  """^  ^  " 
-^-hebreedin^season,:-.ri:-S---- 
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of  the  gunners  along  the  coast  the  name  of  the  Bbck-bellied 
Killdeer.  From  a  supposed  similarity,  probably  in  the  note,  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Faroe  Islands  de- 
nominate the  Oyster-catcher  kieldtr,  and  in  Iceland  the  male 
is  named  HlUur,  and  the  female  Hlldra.  Indeed,  the  compass 
of  voice  in  a  great  portion  of  this  tribe  of  birds,  more  or  less 
related  to  the  Plovers,  is  remarkable  for  its  similarity.  The 
Betel-headed  Plovers  usually  linger  round  the  sea-coast  in  the 
Middle  States  till  the  commencement  of  November,  when, 
the  frosts  beginning  sensibly  to  diminish  their  prospect  of  sub- 
sistence, they  instinctively  move  off  towards  the  South,  proceed- 
ing probably,  at  this  time,  under  the  shade  of  twilight,  as 
moving  flocks  are  nowhere,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  seen  by  day. 
About  the  middje  of  September  in  the  marshes  of  Chelsea 
(Mass.),  contiguous  to  the  beach,  they  sometimes  assemble  at 
day-break  in  flocks  of  more  than  a  thousand  individuals 
together,  and  soon  after  disperse  themselves  in  companies  to 
feed,  on  the  shores,  upon  small  shell-fish  and  marine  insects. 
This  crowding  instinct  takes  place  a  short  time  previous  to 
their  general  migration  southward. 

Wilson  originated  the  error  that  this  species  breeds  in  the 
mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Audubon,  Richardson,  Nuttall, 
and  others  have  helped  to  perpetuate  it.  There  is  no  good  evidence 
obtainable  that  the  bird  has  nested  south  of  the  Hudson  Bay  dis- 
trict, but  numerous  observers  have  met  with  it  in  summer  on  the 
Barren  Ground  region  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
It  has  been  found  in  winter  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  Amer- 
ica. On  its  spring  migration  it  goes  north  by  various  routes,  ~ 
across  the  interior  as  well  as  along  the  coast-line,  —  but  on  the 
Atlantic  shores  it  is  more  abundant  in  autumn  than  in  spring. 

I  did  not  meet  with  any  examples  during  spring  on  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  or  the  New  Brunswick  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
but  Mr.  Boardman  informs  me  that  the  species  occurs  sparingly  at 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  River.  Stearns  reported  it  common  in 
southern  Labrador,  but  Turner  did  not  find  it  at  Ungava. 


Note.  —  Occasionally  an  example  of  the  Lapwing  {VaneUus 
vanetlus)  —  a  European  species  —visits  Greenland.  It  has  been 
taken  on  Long  Island  also. 


•3*^^ 

■^==9--:^ 


TURNSTONE 
CH.CKKN-  P.OVBR.    bka^t  B.KO.    KEO-.HOGEn 

ntu-LEGGED  PLOVER 

^  Arevaria   interpres 

"'own  ,„d  b,„,r:!'hVl'6oT;':o  '^"''  "'°"'''  »""   ««akcd   wah 

Senegal  and  the  Cape  of  n'o^^  „  ""^  """^  '^°'''"'«  even  to 
*e  globe.  TheO  ltot%°^J„T'  '"  '"^  ^°""'-"  "ai?  of 
-ed  to  the  inclement  r"gionrof  IT"!  "''  ''°"^^-'  '^o"- 
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progress  in  America  is  in  all  probability  continued  as  far  as  the 
tropics,  since  their  race  even  extends  itself  into  the  other  hemi- 
sphere. Buflbn,  in  fact,  figures  a  specimen  of  the  young  bird 
from  Cayenne.  In  New  Jersey,  according  to  Wilson,  these 
birds  arrive  in  the  month  of  April,  and  there  linger  until  June, 
very  soon  after  which  they  are  seen  at  their  breeding-quarters 
on  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay  and  along  the  desolate  strand  of 
the  Arctic  Sea,  where  the;  have  been  met  with  by  the  northern 
navigators  as  far  as  the  ysth  parallel.  They  already  begin  to 
depart  from  these  remote  boreal  regions  in  August,  in  which 
month,  and  even  towards  the  close  of  July,  I  have  seen  young 
birds  for  sale  in  the  market  of  Boston.  They  visit  the  shores 
of  Great  Britain  also  about  the  same  time,  arriving  thence 
probably  from  the  Arctic  shores  of  Siberia.  Five  or  six  weeks 
later  they  are  observed  to  visit  the  borders  of  the  Delaware, 
and  proceed  onward  to  the  South  as  the  weather  increases  in 
coldness.  The  most  southern  summer  residence  of  these  birds 
known,  if  Mr.  Flemming  be  correct.  Is  the  Scottish  isles  of  Zet- 
land. They  are  also  said  to  inhabit  the  isles  of  the  Baltic 
during  summer.  In  a  ra'^re  depression  of  the  sand  or  gravel, 
along  the  sea-coast,  they  are  said  to  drop  their  eggs,  which  are 
four  in  number,  and  according  to  Mr.  Hutchins  are  of  an 
olive  green  spotted  with  blackish  brown. 

This  bird  is  naturally  of  a  wild  and  solitary  disposition, 
coursing  along  the  shore  by  pairs  or  in  small  families  which 
have  been  bred  together.  In  the  months  of  May  and  June,  in 
New  Jersey,  they  almost  wholly  feed  upon  the  spawn  of  the 
king-crab,  or  horse-foot  {Afonocu/us  pofyphemus,  Lin.),  which 
affords  them  and  other  animals  an  abundant  and  almost  inex- 
haustible supply. 

The  Turnstone,  while  flying,  often  utters  a  loud  twittering 
note,  and  runs  at  times  with  its  wings  lowered,  but  is  less  swift 
in  its  movements  than  most  of  the  Sandpipers,  and  more 
patient  and  intent  in  obtaining  its  fare.  Like  the  Wood- 
peckers, it  is  content  to  search  over  the  same  place  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  ;  the  mechanism  of  its  bill  seems  well 
provided  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  often  seen  in  this  way 


WHOOHNG  CRANE. 

upon  shrimps  and  different  VinT  t'    T^^''°""8  ''^'^  «'»<> 

tides.  According  to  Catesbv  .  W.  ►,  k  ^  ""  "P  *'>'  ">« 
"ones  in  quest  ff  insJcT •  \S L  f  the'  "'™''*  °^" 
when  subjected  to  domestication.  ^      '  '^"^  *^" 

«a-.hore  I,  „,k»  j^  n«.  f„  the  Arc.i!;  '  '■■  '"""^  ""'>•  °"  «■« 
Bay  northward,  and  during  the  wintt^V^'??''  '"""  ""^son 
Amenca  to  the  Strait,  of  MageC  ^^  "'™"8''out  South 

^ave^r.nli'-rthH:'/ j;rCd  '""'-"■■'^  "■•-'  "•"  'Hey 
.■"'Ik.  /"eymakeinteresirpet^i^",:'"  ""  ''^"^  '"a^ed  tj 
■ng.  and  are  readily  r.concile^d  fo  con^nemJnt"'  '""*  """  ""'"'■ 


WHOOPING  CRANE. 

GREAT  WHITE  CRANE. 
GrUS    AMERICANA. 

Length  ov„  4  feet.     *  ^"""'-  ^  '«'»•  long,  .tout,  and  pointed 

>^-^«;:^rc-H3-Xsti„.d.. 

'he™LTlLS"Hkl'ti!rS^^f  ;''^^-^  tribes  in 
"■arshes  and  dari  and  des^  1°V  '"""^  dwelling  amidst 
^ason  is  met  with  faalmo^  '  '""""P^'  '"^^°'ding  to  the 
from  the  islands  of  tie  w"°t  indi"^.""*.  °'  """"^  ^""^rica, 
'he  winter,  to  the  utmost  habitil,,'  "''"'''  "  ^^"^«  '"  Pa» 
'he  North.  A  fe.  of  these  Ssfr''°"  '"'  '"^  '=°"'""«  «' 
of  the  Union,  and  some  hat  bee'nr^  '"  "'''"'""  P"'' 
^  been  known  to  linger  through 
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the  whole  of  the  inclement  seaion  in  the  swamps  of  New 
Jersey,  neu  to  Cape  May.  When  discovered  in  their  retreats, 
they  are  observed  wandering  along  the  marshes  and  muddy 
flats  near  the  sea-shore,  in  quest  of  reptiles,  fish,  and  marine 
worms.  Occasionally  they  are  seen  sailing  along  from  place 
to  place  with  a  heavy,  silent  flight,  elevated  but  little  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Ever  wary,  and  stealing  from  the 
view  of  all  observers,  these  gaunt  shades  of  something  which 
constantly  avoids  the  social  light  impress  the  mind  no  less 
with  curiosity  than  aversion ;  and  it  is  surprising  that,  (urtive 
and  inharmonious  as  owls,  they  have  not  excited  the  prejudice 
of  the  superstitious. 

At  times  they  utter  a  loud,  clear,  and  piercing  cry  that  may 
be  heard  to  a  vety  considerable  distance,  and  which,  being 
not  unaptly  compared  to  the  whoop  or  yell  of  the  savages 
when  rushing  to  battle,  has  conferred  upon  our  bird  his  pecu- 
liar appellation.  Other  species  of  the  genus  possess  also  the 
same  sonorous  cry.  When  wounded  they  attack  those  who 
approach  them  with  considerable  vigor,  so  much  so  as  to  have 
been  known  to  dart  their  sharp  and  dagger-like  bill  through 
the  incautious  hand  held  out  for  their  capture.  Indeed, 
according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  they  have  sometimes  driven  the 
fowler  fairly  out  of  the  field. 

In  the  winter  season,  dispersed  from  their  native  haunts  in 
quest  of  subsistence,  they  are  often  seen  prowling  in  the  low 
grounds  and  rice-fields  of  the  Southern  States  in  quest  o( 
insects,  grain,  and  reptiles;  they  swallow  also  mice,  moles, 
rats,  and  frogs  with  great  avidity,  and  may  therefore  be  looked 
upon  at  least  as  very  >  ;ful  scavengers.  They  are  also  at 
times  killed  as  game,  their  flesh  being  well  flavored,  as  they 
do  not  subsist  so  much  upon  fish  a;  many  other  birds  of  this 
family.  It  is  witl^  difficulty,  however,  that  they  can  be 
approached  or  shot,  as  they  are  so  remarkably  shy  and  vigilant. 
They  build  their  nests  on  the  ground,  after  the  manner  of  the 
common  Crane  of  Europe,  selecting  a  tussock  of  long  grass  in 
some  secluded  and  solitary  swamp,  raising  its  sides  to  suit 
their  convenience  so  as  to  sit  upon  it  with  extended  legs.   The 
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egg!  «e  two  in  number,  u  large  a.  thee  of  the  n,an,  wd  of  a 
bluish-white  color  blotched  with  brown.  "».««>  01  a 

Whooping  Cranes  ri>e  with  difficulty  from  the  ground  flvine 
low  for  a  time,  and  thui  afford  an  easy  mark  for  th,  .,1„  '^  * 
At  other  time,  they  fly  ..„„nd  in  3e  "^.f  V^e"  ^ ' 
tnng  the  surrounding  country  for  «r«h  feeding  TZd 
occasionally  they  rise  spirally  into  the  air  to  a  grfat  St' 
mmglmg  the.r  screaming  voices  together,  whichTre  stuf  .0 

If  houtd,"  t'l  T  """'^  °"'  "'  "«■>'•  -  '°  «-mble  a  Jack 
of  hounds  m  fuU  cry.  Early  m  February  Wilson  met  with 
«veral  of  these  Cranes  in  South  Carolina;  at  the  LT  eaj,! 
and  m  the  early  part  of  the  following  month  I  heard  th"i^ 
clamorous  cnes  nearly  every  morning  around  the  enswrnned 
ponds  of  West  Florida  and  throughout  Oeo.gU  so  1^1^ 
mdmduals  probably  pass  either  the  winter  or  he  who  e  year 
m  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Union.  ^ 

It  IS  impossible  to  describe  the  cUmor  of  one  of  these  roost 
.ng  flocks    which  they  begin  usually  to  utter  ab^u    Lnri^ 

thev  t  ""^''^f^-k^y'.  -  P-ache„,  of  South  America  (as 
they  are  called),  a  smgle  individual  seemed  at  first  as  if 
harangumg  or  calling  out  to  the  assembled  company,  and  after 

tones,  the  address  seemed  as  if  received  with  becoming  ap 
plause,  and  was  seconded  with  a  reiteration  of  jingling  and 
trumpetmg  hurrahs.     The  idea  conveyed  by  this  s  nS'as^ 

cou  d  never  hear  it  without  smiling  at  tlie  conceit  Camain 
Am.das  (the  first  Englishman  who  ever  set  foo  in  No  h 
Amenca)  thus  graphically  describes  their  clamor  on  his  land^ 
mg  on  the  is  e  of  Wokokou,  off  the  coast  of  North  CaroHna  in 
^he  month  of  July:  "Such  a  flock  of  Cranes  (the  most  p« 
white)  arose  under  us,  with  such  a  cry,  redoubled  by  many 
echoes,  as  .f  an  army  of  men  had  shomed  all  together."  Bui 
hough  this  display  of  their  discordant  calls  Jy  be  amusing 
the  bustle  of  their  great  migrations  and  the  passage  of  tTef; 
m.ghty  arm,es  fills  the  mind  with  wonder.  I„  the'mon  h  o 
December,  ,8„,  while  leisurely  descending  on  the  bosom  o 
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the  Miisinippi  in  one  of  the  trading  boati  of  that  period,  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  witnening  one  of  these  vast  migrations 
of  the  Whooping  Cranei,  auembled  by  many  thouunda  from 
all  the  marthei  and  impauable  twampi  of  the  North  and  West. 
The  whole  continent  seemed  as  if  giving  up  its  quota  of  the 
itpecles  to  swell  the  mighty  host.  'I'heir  flight  took  place  in 
the  night,  down  the  great  aerial  valley  of  the  river,  whose 
southern  course  conducted  them  every  insunt  towards  warmer 
and  more  hospitable  climes.  The  clangor  of  these  numerous 
legions  passing  along  high  in  the  air  seemed  almost  deafening ; 
the  confused  cry  of  the  vast  army  continued  with  the  length- 
ening procession,  and  as  the  vocal  call  continued  nearly 
throughout  the  whole  night  without  intermission,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of 'the  immensity  of  the  numbers  now  assem- 
bled on  their  annual  journey  to  the  regions  of  the  South. 

The  Whooping  Crane  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  central 
portions  of  the  continent,  breeding  from  about  the  forty-third  par- 
.illel  northward,  and  wintering  in  Texas  and  the  swampy  interior  o( 
Florida.  It  Is  doubtful  if  this  species  ever  occurred  in  New  En;;- 
land,  and  at  this  day  it  is  not  seen  near  the  Atlantic  to  the  north  of 
the  Chesapeake.  It  is  a  rare  spring  and  fall  migr  int  in  Ohio,  and 
a  few  pairs  nest  annually  in  the  prairie  region  of  Illinois. 


LITTLE   BROWN   CRANE. 
Grus  canadensis. 

Char.  General  color  bluish  gray,  washed  in  plans  with  tawnv; 
cheeks  and  throat  ashy,  sometimes  white  ;  crown  partially  covered  with 
black  hair-like  feathers  ;  wings  ashy  brown ;  bill  blackish.  Young  brown- 
i.sh  gray  washed  with  tawny.     Length  about  3  feet. 

JVfit  On  the  marshy  bank  of  a  river  or  pond ;  a  hollow  in  the  turf 
lined  with  dry  grass. 

SXi^i-  Usually  2 ;  olive  drab  or  ashy  yellow  or  sea-green,  marked  with 
brown :  3.65  X  2.3a 

For  the  distribution  of  this  species,  see  the  account  of  the  Sand 
hill  Crane. 
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BROWN  CKANX. 
GkU8  MtXICANA. 
Sl-iU,  .,  .fc.  u,.,.  Bro,„  Cr«„.  b..  ,„^.    Un^h  .bou, 


Chai 

4  feet. 


4-00 


end    The  fl-h  •  '^    '°"''"'"'  ""^  ''"''  °°  the  greater 

while  .h'e  .mXteebre  d/north'ln  :."  ^"^  ~-"' '°  J^'""''*- 
'°™^  are  found  on  .he  WetrpLln,""  ^""^  "^°"?"  ""' '»"' 
-'ai^.rb'.'eUplLV!:'''  Mississippi' these  birds  are  very  abun- 

°f  the  Little  Brown  c?,2,:f.''^"''  ^k''""  ""'y-  O™  '»"•?'« 
another  in  South  clo"nl  "  """  '"  '^'"^«  '"=""'  »»" 
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GREAT  BLUE  HERON. 

BLUE  CRANE. 
Aroea  HERODIAS. 

Char.  Genera]  color  ashy  blue,  darker  on  the  wings;  thighs  and 
edge  of  wings  chestnut;  crest  white,  bordered  by  black,  from  wliich  ex- 
tend two  long,  slender  black  feathers ;  spots  of  dusky  and  chestnut  on 
front  of  the  neck ;  under  parts  dusky,  broadly  striped  with  white  ;  long 
and  slender  plumes  of  pale  pearly  gray  hang  from  the  breast  and  fall 
gracefully  over  the  wings  (these  plumes  are  wanting  in  the  autumn) ;  bill 
longer  than  the  head,  stout,  and  acute,  of  yellow  color ;  legs  and  feet 
black.     Length  about  42  to  50  inches. 

Neit.  Usually  with  a  community  situated  in  a  sycamore  or  cypress 
swamp,  or  (at  the  North)  in  a  grove  of  deciduous  trees;  placed  on  the 
upper  branches  of  tall  trees,  —  sometimes  on  bare  rocks ;  made  of  small 
dry  twigs,  and  lined  e^ch  year  with  fresh  green  twigs. 

Eggs.    3-5  (usually  4) ;  greenish  blue ;  2.50  X  1.50. 

The  Great  Heron  of  America,  nowhere  numerous,  may  be 
consideted  as  a  constant  inhabitant  of  the  Atlantic  States,  from 
New  York  tp  East  Florida,  in  the  stonns  of  winter  seeking  out 
open  springs,  muddy  marshes  subjected  to  the  overflow  of 
tides,  or  the  sheltered  recesses  of  the  cedar  and  cypress  swamps 
contiguous  to  the  sea-coast.  As  a  rare  or  accidental  visitor, 
it  has  been  found  even  as  far  north  as  Hudson  Bay,  and  com- 
monly passes  the  breeding-season  in  small  numbers  along  the 
coasts  of  all  the  New  England  States  and  the  adjoining  parts 
of  British  America.  Mr.  Say  also  observed  this  species  at 
Pembino,  in  the  49th  parallel.  Ancient  natural  heronries  of 
this  species  occur  in  the  deep  maritime  swamps  of  North  and 
South  Carolina ;  similar  associations  for  breeding  exist  also  in 
the  lower  parts  of  New  Jersey.  Its  favorite  and  long-fre- 
quented resorts  are  usually  dark  and  enswamped  solitudes  or 
boggy  lakes,  grown  up  with  tall  cedars,  and  entangled  with  an 
under-growth  of  bushes  and  Kalmia  laurels.  These  recesses 
defy  the  reclainaing  hand  of  cultivation,  and  present  the  same 
gloomy  and  haggard  landscape  they  did  to  the  aborigines  of 
the  forest,  who,  if  they  existed,  might  still  pursue  through  the 
tangled  mazes  of  these  dismal  swamps  the  retreating  bear  and 
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timorous  deer     From  the  bosom  of  these  choked  lakes  anH 
ansmg  out  of  the  dark  and  pitchy  boe   mav  ht    '*""'/ 

iTbf  '"^  '^'"^^''^^  (^«/--^s«  ure^H  T 

numerable  connecting  columns  of  the  «K,^ 

-ty  or  more  feet  rising  with"u  a  brS  h     S  ZTV" 

tops,  blending  together,  form  a  canopy  so  dense  "  T       "^ 

-w,  or  »r^.'  s:i:^rtrs"ir  t 

m  the  top  of  a  sinele  trcp  •  tk.o.  i  ,  '    ^"  °°^ 

sticks,  a/d  mer:;"te7:;th''rale?tlT  ^1^1  "I  ^"'"^ 
-lb;  four,  are  somewhat  larger  than  thfse  o]  the T;'"" 
light-greenish  blue,  and  destitute  of  snot,    Th.  '       * 

abroad  about  the  middle  of  Ma^  rd^LmeT^lfem:;!: 
and  full  grown  before  they  m.ke  any  effective  attemptHo  flv 
They  raise  but  a  single  brood;  and  when  distuZd  at  ?he^ 
eynes,  fly  over  the  spot,  sometimes  honk  „g  lost  Hk^"' 
goose  and  at  others  uttering  a  loud,  hollow,  and  guttu  II  .L 
Fish  IS  the  principal  food  of  the  Great  U^rL        fr^? 

taunily  ^i«d  b,  ,l«  ;„„*"S.r  ,w  H      '  ""/"  ''  " 
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Grasshoppers,  other  large  insects,  and  particularly  dragon- flies 
they  are  very  expert  at  striking,  and  occasionally  feed  upon 
the  seeds  of  the  pond-lilies  contiguous  .o  their  usual  haunts. 
Our  species,  in  all  probability,  as  well  as  the  European  Heron, 
at  times  also  preys  upon  young  birds  which  may  be  acciden- 
tally straggling  near  their  soliuty  retreats.  The  foreign  kind 
has  been  known  to  swallow  young  snipes  and  other  birds 
when  they  happen  to  come  conveniently  within  reach. 

The  Heron,  though  sedate  in  its  movements,  flies  out  with 
peculiar  ease,  often  ascending  high  and  proceeding  far  in  its 
annual  migrations.  When  it  leaves  the  coast  and  traces  on 
wing  the  meanders  of  the  creek  or  river,  it  is  believed  to 
prognosticate  rain;  and  when  it  proceeds  downwards,  dry 
weather.  From  its  timorous  vigilance  and  wildness  it  is  very 
difficult  to  approach^  it  with  a  gun ;  and  unheeded  as  a  depre- 
dator on  the  scaly  fry,  it  is  never  sought  but  as  an  object  of 
food,  and  for  this  purpose  the  young  are  generally  preferred. 

The  present  is  very  nearly  related  to  the  Common  Heron 
of  Europe,  which  appears  to  be  much  more  gregarious  at  its 
breeding-places  than  ours ;  for  Pennant  mentions  having  seen 
as  many  as  eighty  nests  on  one  tree,  and  Montague  saw  a 
heronry  on  a  small  island  in  a  lake  in  the  north  of  Scotland 
whereon  there  was  only  one  scrubby  oak-tree,  which  being 
insufficient  to  contain  all  the  nests,  many  were  placed  on  the 
ground  sooner  than  the  favorite  situation  should  be  abandoned. 
The  decline  in  the  amusement  of  hawking  has  now  occasioned 
but  little  attention  to  the  preservation  of  heronries,  so  that 
nine  or  ten  of  these  nurseries  are  nearly  all  that  are  known  to 
exist  at  present  in  Great  Britain.  "  Not  to  know  a  Hawk  from 
a  Heronskam"  (the  former  name  for  a  Heron)  was  an  old 
adage  which  arose  vrtjen  the  diversion  of  Heron-hawking  was 
in  high  fashion ;  and  it  has  since  been  corrupted  into  the  ab- 
surd vulgar  proverb,  "  not  to  know  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw '' ! 
As  the  Rooks  are  very  tenacious  of  their  eyries,  and  piratical  to 
all  their  feathered  neighbors,  it  might  be  expected  that  they 
would  at  times  prove  bad  and  encroaching  neighbors  to  the 
quiet  Herons ;  and  I  have  been  credibly  informed  by  a  friend 
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bemg  then  unmolested ;  and  it  is  observed  that  the  fih«  th^ 
time  come  into  the  shoaler  waters.  ' 

'^^'ofZ^Z^i.TZ:^^''^-^''^^^^^  '-s  found 
about  the  48th  parallel        ""S"""-  *'"  E>«''™  region  north  to 

Joh'il'N'  b"  wh«r"i"  °i  'i''  'P^°"  *'*in  a  few  miles  of  St 
jonn,  N  B.,  where  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  pairs  breed  annu 
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WARD'S  HERON. 
Akdea  wakoi. 

Char.  Similar  to  the  Great  Blue  Heron,  but  larger  and  of  paler 
tint!  under  parts  white,  narrowly  .treaked  with  black;  plumes  .ilvery 
gray ;  legs  and  feet  olive.    l.ength  48  to  54  inches. 

Nat  With  a  community  in  a  swampy  grove  ;  placed  on  a  high  branch 
of  a  tall  mangrove;  made  of  twigs  and  lined  with  fresh  green  twigs. 

Eggs.    3-4;  bluish  green;  2.65  X  1.85. 

This  species  was  first  described  by  Mr.  Ridgway,  from  specimens 
taken  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Ward  in  1881. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  concerning  the  status  of 
these  large  Herons,  some  authorities  expressing  the  opinion  that 
both  Ward's  Heron  and  the  Great  White  Heron  are  but  geogra- 
phical races  of  the  Great  Blue  Heron ;  but  the  weight  of  opinion  is 
in  favor  of  considering  the  three  as  distinct  species. 

Ward's  Heron  is  said  to  be  dichromatic,  —  having  a  dark  and 
light  phase  of  plumage ;  the  light-colored  birds  being  indistinguish- 
able from  occidtntalis. 

In  habits  the  present  species  does  not  differ  from  the  Great  Blue 
Heron ;  but  Ward's  Heron  has  been  found  in  Florida  only. 


GREAT  WHITE  HERON. 

FLORIDA   HERON.    WURDEMAN'S   HERON. 
ArDEA  OCCroENTALIS. 

Chak.  VniU  pkast.  Plumage  w'lite ;  crest  with  two  long  narrow 
plumes,  and  plumes  droop  over  the  breast  and  wings  also;  bill  yellow; 
legs  yellow  and  olive,  feet  brown.  Blui  phase.  Similar  to  herodias,  but 
larger  and  lighter  in  color,— the  head  and  crest  white,  and  the  under  parts 
with  less  black  ;  legs  and  feet  yellowish  olive.     Length  45  to  54  inches. 

AVrf.  With  a  community ;  placed  usually  on  a  low  branch  of  a  man- 
grove, sometimes  on  a  high  branch ;  a  platform  of  dry  twigs. 

Eggi.    3-4;  bluish  green;  size  variable,  average  about  2.60  X  1.85. 

This  is  doubtless  the  "Great  White  Crane"  mentioned  b., 
Nuttall  as  found  by  Audubon  in  Florida.  The  description  was  not 
published  until  1835,  after  Nuttall's  work  had  been  issued. 

In  1859  Spencer  Baird  described  the  blue-colored  bird  as  a  dis- 
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the  present  species  partly  because  this^e^i.'.K  "  "  P"""  "^ 
nient  pigeon-hole  in  which  to  „,»«    he  LTnf  •       ■"'"'  '°''^'- 
more  especially  because  I  thini,  ,t"  ."'\"<:t  of  "ts  existence,  but 
Thp  ,llffir.,Tl/  ?"^*"**.'  """I'  this  IS  where  it  will  finally  rest 

TnV  £re')^r.rkelfan'r^-''"r^"  "^^^  disTovVeTth: 

.He  birds,  '^^Sin7-';^:^^z^^-^'7^^z 
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AMERICAN  EGRET. 

AkDEA  EGRinTA. 

Cha«.  Plnm««  white ;  no  crett ;  long  tilky  plume-fetthert,  ftrom  the 
back,  fall  over  the  winga  and  tail;  bill  yellow;  lega  and  fcet  black 
I,ength  about  38  inchea.  ^   .     .      ,     ,.,,. 

Nut.  With  a  community  amid  a  awamp  or  on  the  border  01  a  lane , 
placed  on  a  high  branch  o{  a  cypress  or  mangrove  tree,  sometimes  on  1 
low  buah  dose  to  the  water;  made  of  Iwigs. 

En.     1-5 ;  bluish  green ;  aiie  variable,  average  2.30  X  i-SO- 

This  taU  and  elegant  Heron  is  in  America  chiefly  confined 
to  the  warmer  and  more  temperate  regions.  From  Guiana, 
and  even  for  beyond  the  equator  in  South  America,  it  is  seen 
to  reside  as  far  to  the  north  as  the  State  of  New  York.  In  the 
old  continent  the  very  nearly  allied  A.  aUa  is  met  with  on 
the  borders  of  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Irtish  and  the  lakes  of  Tartaiy,  even  as  far  as  the  5  3d 
paraUel;  and  a  straggler  is  now  and  then  met  with  in  Great 
Britain.  Towards  the  close  of  February  our  species  is  seen 
to  arrive  in  Georgia  from  its  warmer  hibernal  resorts.  At  all 
times  it  appears  to  have  a  predilection  for  swamps,  rice-fields, 
and  the  low,  marshy  shores  of  rivers  and  lagoons,  where  from 
its  size  and  color  it  becomes  conspicuous  at  a  distance,  yet 
from  its  vigilance  and  timidity  rarely  allows  of  an  approach 
within  gunshot.  It  is  known  to  breed  in  several  of  the 
great  cedar-swamps  in  the  lower  maritime  parts  of  New 
Jersey.  Like  most  of  the  tribe,  it  associates  in  numbers  at 
the  eyries,  and  the  structure  and  materials  of  the  nest  are 
entirely  similar  to  those  of  the  Snowy  Heron.  The  eggs, 
about  four,  are  of  a  pale  blue  color.  In  July  and  August,  the 
young  are  seen  abroad  in  the  neighboring  meadows,  and 
marshes  in  flocks  of  twenty  or  thirty  together.  It  is  par- 
ticularly frequent  in  the  large  and  deep  tide  ditches  m  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  Its  food,  as  usual,  consists  of  frogs, 
small  fish,  lizards,  mice,  and  moles,  insects,  small  water-snakes, 
and  at  times  the  seeds  of  the  pond-lUies. 
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a  «mall  number  of  the  bfrf.  ^1  .Ln  °"  '^'""  '"  Ol-'o.  »»d 
portion,  of  OntarioanS  iCiT  sT^^"^  ^'V  '"  ""  '<'«''«"' 
in  New  England,  wd  a  few  ha/^*  ""•*'"""' °<=""°''»"y 
FundyandtheGu^1sVuw„„:e  ""  *"'  ""  ""  B'^"^ 

n^^^Xt:^\tiiTC:^T"r'''  "■»  ^'^^'-'^  -'< 

brood,  are  independent  of  a^Lunce*""  '"'"""  """  "«  y"--? 

a j,t JT^„f ^fr n^r^itK^^^^  "•-:  ^'-  «»«"■ 

and  i,  expert  at  catching  mice  l„dfn«c,S  Ahh  '  "f 'k  '"  """• 
a  wild  .ute.  it  i,  eaail/reconciied  °o  captlvftt  .T^"  A'^r""  '" 
and  its  elegant  pluma«  and  mr-f  ^  "PV"«y.  »ays  Dr.  Brewer; 
an  attractiv'e  omLen?:,  ^o^  oJ  gS'  """""  '"  '"""  '* 

.He,?^r.":::twioV:;:n'  -  tr  r- 1^™''"-  --^  ^-  <" 

their  plumes.  Mr.  W.  E  D  Felt,''  k"'  -^^  ''""Khtered  for 
heronries  of  Florida.  tell7u,  of  o  '  7^  "  '*"'""  """"■  ">' 
where  "thousand,"  we"  nest,!-'  °*  """  '"««»ing.gro„nd,. 
•irely  deserted  when  he "sUed  f  irr/srH*'""'  '".'  ""  "" 
three  frightened  birds-  th,.  ".h„  i  ,?•  ""^  »»*  only  two  or 
by  the  plume.hunte«    '  """'"'"'•     ■»<•  been  exterminated 


SNOWY   HERON. 

UTTLE  WHITE  EGRET.      SMALL  WHITE  HERON. 

ArDEA  CANDIDISSIMA. 

Cha.     Pipage   P»«  "Wte;  cre,t  long,  with  numerou.  dongattd 
I.HAK.     riMiii»s>=    y  ,    .  j^     plumes  on  the 

of  the  tail  or  beyond,  and  '«"«^/  ''■;7,'„„'I''" ';g"birds. )    Bill 

'"t^,.    With  a  community :  placed  usually  on  a  low  cedar  or  wiUow.- 
a  mere  platform  of  dry  twig..  ,  »,  v  i  2t 

£ggs.    j-5  (usually  4) ;  greenish  blue :  1.85  X  1.25- 

This  elegant  Heron,  so  nearly  related  to  the  little  Egret  of 
EuLpe.  inhabits  the  marshes  and  swamps  of  the  sea-^roas. 
nearirfc'm  the  isthmus  of  Darien  to  the  estuary  of  the  SL 
S«ce,  generally  omitting,  however,  the  mant.me  range  of 
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the  central  parts  of  New  England.     It  arrives  in  the  United 

inland  route  to  the  final  destination  in  the  wild,  of  rl? T 
n  depart,  from  the  Middle  States,  towards  itThLlldes.  ' 

Like  most  of  the  summer  visitors  of  this  family,  the  Snowv 
He^n  confines  its  residence  to  the  salt-marshes,  J^ere  itsbrTi 

■an.  whuenessrendersitaconspicuous  object  atldisnct 
food  as  usual  consists  of  small  crabs,  worms,  snails,  frogs"  and 

uards,  ,0  which  fare  it  also  adds  at  times  the  eeds  of  the  po„d 
hhes  and  other  aquatic  plants.  About  the  middle  of  May  „el 
bu.ld,ng  commences ;  and  Wilson  describe,  one  of  theVe  heron 
nes  s^uated  m  a  «questered  clump  of  red  cedars,  It  SummTr"; 

usual  sagacity  of  the  tnbe.  was  separated  on  the  land  side  bv 
afresh-water  pond,  and  sheltered  from  the  view  of  the  A  Fanric 

throngh  them  Some^of  th'e  ^.^^Z  tC '  r  fou^ft: 
n  each,  constracted  wholly  of  sticks.  The  eggs  about  thrl 
m  number,  were  of  a  pale  greenish-blue  colo'^i^dte ^ed 
one  inch  and  three  quarters  in  length.  On  approac"  nf  he 
premises,  the  birds  silently  rose  in  great  numbers , 'and  Ztt 
on  the  tops  of  the  neighboring  trees,  they  appeared  to  watch 
th  result  of  the  intruding  visit  in  silent  anxiety.  Assemb  ed 
w;.  them  were  numbers  of  the  Night  Herons,  and  two  or"h  ee 
of  the  purple-headed  species.  Great  quantities  of  egg  sheTl! 
TthTc^  ""<^^^"'\'--.°-asioned  by  the  deprfdlt 
0  the  Crows  who  were  hovering  in  the  vicinity.    Wherever  the 

along  the  borders  of  the  rivers  and  inlets,  they  regularly  re  urn 
m^the  evening  to  their  favorite  roost  in  the  cfdars'ofr 

The  young,  of  both   this  and  the  preceding  species    are 
generally  fat,  and  esteemed  by  some  L  palatfble  f^d 
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The  Snowy  Heron  occun  regularly,  in  iummer,  from  the  CuU 
Sutei  to  Long  Iiland.  It  is  occasionally  seen  also  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  as  far  as  Nova  Scotia,  and  In  the  InUrior  has  been 
Ukcn  In  Ohio  and  Ontario. 

One  writer  has  caUed  this  species  a  siraptr,  or  raitr,  because  t 
uses  iU  legs  and  claws  to  start  from  their  hiding-places  the  animals 
it  desires  to  secure  for  food.  In  this  movement  it  is  said  to  sur. 
pass  all  other  species  in  adroitness  and  rapidity,  using  the  feet  so 
rapidly  as  to  cause  the  whole  body  to  quiver.  The  scraping  is  done 
sometimes  in  water  so  deep  that  it  reaches  to  the  bird's  belly. 

Our  bird  wears  the  most  beautiful  plumes  of  all  the  Herons,  and 
in  consequence  has  been  nearly  exterminated  by  the  plume-hunters. 
Instead  of  the  thousands  that  gathered  at  their  heronries  a  few 
years  ago,  only  a  few  scattered  birds  can  now  be  found. 


il 


REDDISH   EGRET. 

feale's  egret. 

Ardea  rufescf.ns. 

Char.    Mmdfkait.   General  plumage  grayish  blue,  darker  on  the 

back,  paler  below;  head  and  neck  with  long,  narrow  feathers, -  longest 

on  the  back  of  the  neck  and  the  lower  part  o{  the  breast, -of  rich  red 

dish  brown,  sometimes  tinged  with  purple  j  scapular  plumes  and  tram 

-the  latter  extending  beyond  the  tail  -grayish  blue,  tinged  with  brown 

towards  the  ends;  bill  pink,  tipped  with  black;  le^.  blue,  claws  black. 

WkiU  pkaie.  Plumage  entirely  white :  bill  pink,  tipped  with  tilatX; 
ten  and  feet  olive,  soles  yellow.    Length  about  30  inches. 

Young  of  both  phases  similar  to  the  adult,  but  lacking  the  nuptial 
plumes.  Sometimes  the  blue  and  white  colors  are  displayed  by  the  same 
specimen  In  a  "  pied  "  form. 

Nat.  With  a  community  close  by  the  sea-shore ;  placed  on  a  low 
tree  or  bush,  sometimes  on  the  ground,  —  a  platform  of  dry  twigs. 

E/gt-  a-6  (usually  3);  pale  blue  tinged  with  green;  sue  variable, 
average  about  1.90  X  t.45. 

This  Is  another  of  those  dichromatic  species  that  have  caused 
confusion  and  controversy,  and  given  to  both  systematists  and 
book-makers  a  deal  of  trouble. 

The  white  phase  has  in  this  instance  been  made  to  play  the 
shutUecock ;  and  appearing  first  as  a  distinct  species,  under  the 
name  of  "  Peale's  Egret,"  it  has  been  tossed  hither  and  yon  by  the 
numerous  writers  who  have  laid  cUim  to  a  solution  of  the  problem 
which  these  varied  phases  of  plumage  present.  At  one  time  made 
out  to  be  the  young  of  A.  rufa,  later  set  up  as  a  white  phase  ot 
this  species,   again    seized  upon  by   the  hungry  vanety-makers 
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«ger  to  convert  it  into  >  g«,gniphic.l  race,  it  wa.  at  lait  through 
the  coniervatiim  of  the  A.  O.  V.,  laid  to  r«t  l„  .!....«        .* 

queationable   ^  .he  "  hypoL^^ 'S.™' tl'lrfto '.w^  the' 
gathering  of  more  deciaive  data. 

In  the  mean  time,  a«  it  become,  neceuary  for  me  to  deicrih,  I.. 
charac,en,tic.,  I  treat  the  white  bird  a.  an^ndiv^dui  v^attl  „ 

ma*e  deitlnv  'T.^^'''^  •""""  '  ""»''  ""»  *'"  ^TZ 
n.!    f     '^^    ""   "■*"  *'■"«  »?«<:!■"««  have  Jway.  been  com 

Nuttall  make,  no  mention  of  the  Reddi.h  Egret,  thouuh  he  doe. 
g.ve  a  .hort  note  telling  of  the  diKOvtry  olp,a/T~th,wMtl 
phase.  Our  bird  i.  not  well  known  even  at^hi.  dly  ;«  "e  ! 
havmg  met  wth  .t.  I,  occur,  regularly  within  the  UnTted  Su"! 
only  m  Florida  and  along  the  Gulf  coi.t,  though  e,ampl„  ^cl 

These  b,rd.  are  said  to  begin  breeding  in  March,  and  eeM  have 
been  taken  through  April.  The  youni  are  near  y  nakeTwhen 
hatched  wearing  nothing  but  a  few  patches  of  down  .but  it  is  S 
disputed  point  whether  «//  the  young  „e  white,  or  aV.  of  Uein 
are  blue.  Audubon  say.  that  they  are  fed  by  regurgi^on  ZZ 
fast,  and  soon  become  noisy.  They  leave  the  nest  wheli  about' s^el 
weeks  old,  fully  fledged  and  able  to  fly.  aoout  seven 

The  favorite  feeding^ound  of  these  Egret,  is  a  mud  flat  over 

Tn  tW»  .h*  "TT  ".^'  'r"  *""  »•»"•  "^'o '"  inches  of  later 
In  hi,  they  stand,  and  silenUy  and  motionless  watch  for  their  prey 
or  using  their  feet  among  the  water-plants,  drive  the  fish  -^htS 

1„H  ,lf  <»"'• 'hey  give  chase;  and  though  appearing  so  clumsy 

!th,r  ^*^i  ^  f  ■'  """^  """^  '^P*'*  »'  ""«  chasing  than  are  any 
others  of  their  km.  The  red-and-blue  specimen,  f nd  the  wWte 
always  gather  in  one  flock,  and  it  ha.  been  remarked  that  they 
quarre  with  each  other  persistently,  -  white  against  white,  a,  well 
as  white  agamst  red ;  but  neither  white  nor  rti  bird,  havrbeen 
observed  to  attack  any  other  species. 

mrs%1!™h,f'"'''-T-'"J'-"""'8""'  8™*'"''  "^  "h"  two 
Twi     tT  ""?""■■  »*■«"•  solutions  are  performed  with  rare 

Wl.  Like  many  other  birds,  -  aye,  like  most  birds,-  this  Eeret 
oh?i  ^  ""u«  the  breeding-season  than  at  other  times.  Some 
observers  deny  them  all  credit  for  shyness,  but  admit  that  they  seem 
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extremely  fetrleu  when  mate  and  young  demand  their  protection. 
Said  Audubon,  writing  of  the  iearieitneu  o(  the  Heron*  during 
thia  period,  "Ai  the  atrength  of  their  attachment  toward  their 
mate*  or  progeny  increaae*  through  the  proceaa  of  time,  aa  ia  the 
caae  with  the  better  part  of  our  own  ipecitt,  lovera  and  parents 
perform  acta  of  heroiam  which  individuala  having  no  tuch  attach- 
ment to  each  other  would  never  dare  to  contemplate."  He  waa  o( 
the  opinion  that  under  the  influence  of  affection  the  thoughts  of 
birda  change ;  they  become  careleaa  of  themaelvea,  and  thu*  appear 
fearlesa  and  indifferent  to  danger.  No  one  can  atudy  birda  in 
the  field  without  becoming  convinced  that  theae  crcaturea  have 
thoughta,  and  that  they  are  capable  of  heroic  devotion.  Few  men 
will  fight  more  valiantly  for  home  and  young  than  will  many  o( 
theae  timid  and  gentle  birda. 


YELLOW-CROWNED  NIGHT  HERON. 

NVCnCORAX  VIDLACEUS. 

Cha«.  General  plumage  aihy  blue,  darlier  on  winga  and  tail,  paler 
beneath ;  feathen  of  upper  parit  with  medial  ilripe  of  black  j  dorsal 
plumn  narrow  and  extremely  long,  reaching  beyond  the  tail ;  crown, 
patch  on  lide  of  head,  and  long  narrow  plumea  creamy  yellow ;  bill  stout 
and  black,  lometimei  tinged  in  palchea  with  grecniih  yellow ;  legs  yellow- 
iah  green.  Young  grayish  brown,  feathers  of  upper  parta  with  medial 
•tripe  of  pale  buff.    I.ength  12  to  a8  inches. 

AVrf.  In  a  community  usually  near  a  stream ;  placed  on  a  lower  branch 
of  a  tree,  —  a  mere  platform  of  dry  twigs. 

Egi't.  3-6  (usually  4) ;  pale  and  doll  blue,  slightly  tinged  with  green ; 
9.00  X  1.45. 

Thia  speciea  haa  been  frequently  named  the  White-crowned 
Night  Heron  by  authora  becauae  the  yellow  color  of  the  head  and 
plumes  fades  very  soon  after  death,  and  finally  the  feathers  be- 
come entirely  white.  It  Is  found  in  the  warmer  portions  of  this 
Eastern  Province,  breeding  in  the  Carolinas  and  the  Ohio  valley, 
and  south  to  the  Gulf  States.  It  is  found  also  in  South  America. 
Occasionally  examples  are  met  with  to  the  northward  of  the  usual 
habitat,  two  having  been  captured  in  Massachusetts. 

In  habits,  as  in  appearance,  this  bird  differs  little  from  ite  North- 
em  congener,  though  it  is  less  tamable  and  not  so  easily  domesti- 
cated ;  rebelling  to  the  end  against  captivity,  and  yearning  ever 
for  a  return  to  the  freedom  of  a  wild  life.  Sometimes  these  birds 
search  for  food  during  the  daytime,  but  in  general  they  are  strictly 
nocturnal,  and  feed  as  well  as  migrate  at  night.  Their  diet  consists 
chiefly  of  small  reptiles  and  young  birds. 


BLACK-CROWNED  NIGHT  HERON. 

SQUAWK.    QUA  BIRD. 
NvcncORAX  NVCncORAX  N^VIUS. 

H  .wo  long  narrow  whit.  fe«h"„  ..b.cl^'fh'S''  T '''"'"*' "^P'" 
linged  with  pile  creamy  yellow  V™„1.|1°'  ^''-'Jl'"'""'  "''■t. 
<l»ll  white,  streaked  with  browni.h  K^  .  •«^?','''  '"'""i  •*«»"<. 
leg»horta„dye„ow.  'Ln^^rTfto  ^^thT "  *""  ""'"  "■"  '"«^' 

.n^p;r^?.';rora";'aV;;::'!iret^"l°^' ""?»'  -««'  - 

.w.n.p;  ..impIepl,t(ora.o7dryt"g,       "  """"  ""  "« PO""-  in  . 
Asf'.    4-6;  pale  green  tinged  with  blue ;  2.00  x  1.5a 

J!^^"^^'^^'  ""°°  °^  ^"'"''='>  "tends  its  migrations 
probably  to  the  northen.  and  eastern  extremities  of  the'S 
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Sutes,  but  is  whoUy  unknown  in  the  high  boreal  regions  ot 
the  continent.     In  the  winter  it  proceeds  as  tar  south  as  the 
tropics,  having  been  seen  in  the  marshes  of  Cayenne,  and  their 
breeding-stations  are  known  to  extend  from  New  Orleans  to 
Massachusetts.     It  arrives  in  Penns>lvania  earljr  in  the  month 
of  April,  and  soon  Ukes  possession  of  its  ancient  nurseries, 
which  are  usuaUy  (in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States)  the 
most  soUury  and  deeply  shaded  part  of  a  cedar-swamp,  or 
some  inundated  and  almost  inaccessible  grove  of  swamp-oaks. 
In  these  places,  or  some  contiguous  part  of  the  forest,  near  a 
pond  or  stream,  the  timorous  and  watchful  flock  pass  away  the 
day  until  the  commencement  of  twilight,  when  the  calls  of 
hunger  and  the  coolness  of  evening  arouse  the  doling  throng 
into  life  and  activity.    At  this  time,  high  in  the  air,  the  parem 
birds  are  seen  saUying  forth  towards  the  neighboring  marshes 
and  strand  of  the  sea  in  quest  of  food  for  themselves  and 
their  young;  as  they  thus  proceed  in  a  marshalled  rank  at 
intervals  they  utter  a  sort  of  recognition  call,  like  the  guttural 
sound  of  the  sylUble  'kwiA,  uttered  in  so  hollow  and  sepulchral 
a  tone  as  almost  to  resemble  the  retchings  of  a  vomitinp  person. 
These  venerable  eyries  of  the  Kwah  Birds  have  beei  rocupied 
from'  the  remotest  period  of  time  by  about  eighty  to  a  hundred 
■  pairs.    When  their  ancient  trees  were  levelled  by  the  axe,  they 
have  been  known  to  remove  merely  to  some  other  quarter  of 
the  same  swamp ;  and  it  U  only  when  they  have  been  long 
teased  and  plundered  that  they  are  ever  known  to  abandon 
their  ancient  sUtions.    Their  greatest  natural  enemy  is  the 
Crow ;  and  according  to  the  relarion  of  Wilson,  one  of  these 
heronries,  near  Thompson's  Point,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dela- 
ware, was  at  length  entirely  abandoned  through  the  persecu- 
tion of  these  sable  enemies.    Several  breeding-haunts  of  the 
Kwah  Birds  occur  among  the  red-cedar  groves  on  the  sea- 
beach  of  Cape  May ;  in  these  places  they  also  admit  the  associa 
tion  of  the  Little  Egret,  the  Green  Bittern,  and  the  Blue  Heron. 
In  a  very  secluded  and  marshy  island  in  Fresh  Pond,  near  Bos- 
ton there  likewise  exists  one  of  these  ancient  heronries ;  and 
though  the  birds  have  been  frequently  robbed  of  their  eggs  in 
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The  nests,  always  in  tre^s   ".f  .""^  '  ""«"'"'  brood, 

laced,  «ore  shaL.  and  ioT^nlThan  th  °'  'T  ''«'"«^  '«- 
though  often  one,  someti^r^  man"  '  "'^  ^'°'^'-  """ 
built  in  the  same  tree     Th.  ?  ^  "'°  "  '^ree  nests  are 

those  of  the  commr-he?  n?^:^  T^l  ^°-'  -  -  >arge  Z 
The  marsh  is  usually  Xen^'  fh"'  «'^™''''  ""-color. 
bWs;  and  the  fragments  oThmt^  ^'  excrements  of  these 
small  fish  which  t^^have  dro  "e 7  vf"^''"''  "'"^  "«'"'  '">'< 
give  a  chan^cteristfc  P^cturroflhll '"f "« '''^'^  >-°-». 
voracious  character  of  the  occupa„tf  ^f  he7e  ''  ' "'"'""'  "'^ 
On  entering  these  dark  »nH  '^™,'°*  these  eynes. 

Heron,  the  e:^  is^JS  '^^^it^^J^^  °'  '''^  ^■■«''' 
uttered  by  the  old  and  young  which  ho  '"''•  '"""""8  "°'^« 
the  moment  the  intruder  i,  n^  '^"'*''  '"'^^^y  «ases 
lately  so  clamorou  n^e  Lo  ^hf"'  '  '"'*  ""=  '"'°'=  '^rong, 
tops  of  the  trees  in's^me  othe'  Lrt""  f"..""""'  ^"^  "^  '<>  '"^ 
of  the  old  birds,  of  from  dght  to  ten  I  '"^'  '^''"^  P^t'^s 
noitring  circuits  over  the'fo  as  f  to"'oh"'""'°"'"  "'^- 
gomg  on  in  their  sun,rised  doLi^dJ       "'""^  "">='  ""'V  ^e 

byX:Thei?^S  ofTear  r  ''-'^^  ""'  '^  ^-  ^'''- 
'"■possible,  with  evei  pre^S  T  '""'  ''^'  ''  '^  =•'"■«' 
dence  without  being^d^co3  '  A  "'"""''  "^"  "•«=''  '"i- 
^We  to  fly,  and  long  Wore  1  °°°  '^  "'^  ^"°8  "e 
%ht,  they  climb  to  fhe  £  e  t  Jart^^rf  "'  "^'^'"^'^ 
"ests,  as  if  to  solicit  the  rttem.l      /  '''^'  "-"  their 

P-tection  of  their  offic  o    '":  :"t;   and'"^^  "'.\"'"™  ^'^ 
"ution,  the  youne  fall  v;  .•  ^    ""^ '  ^°^  y^,  with  every  pre- 

orous  tanks.  occasional  sweep  among  their  tim- 
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towards  night,  and  in  the  wide  gullet  which  commences  at  the 
immediate  base  of  the  bill  they  probably  carry  a  supply  for  the 
use  of  their  young. 

In  the  month  of  October  I  obtained  two  specimens  of  the 
young  Night  Heron  in  their  second  plumage ;  these  were  so 
extremely  fat  that  the  stomach  was  quite  buried  in  cakes  of  it 
like  tallow.  Their  food  had  been  Uhia  latissima,  small  fish, 
grasshoppers,  and  a  few  coleopterous  insects;  so  that  at  this 
cool  season  of  the  year  these  birds  had  ventured  out  to  hunt 
their  fare  through  the  marsh  by  day,  as  well  as  evenmg.  In 
the  stomach  of  one  of  these  birds,  towards  its  upper  onfice, 
were  parasitic  worms  like  tsenia.  About  the  time  of  their 
departure  the  young,  in  their  plumbeous  dress,  associate 
together  early  in  the  morning,  and  proceed  in  flocks,  either 
wholly  by  themselves,,  or  merely  conducted  by  one  or  two  old 
birds  in  a  company. 

I  have  visited  two  heronries  of  this  species  in  northern  New 
Brunswick,  on  streams  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  at 
about  latitude  47°.  It  is  common  in  the  Muskoka  district  of  Ontano, 
and  Mr.  Gunn  reports  it  numerous  at  Shoal  Lake  in  Manitoba. 
He  found  the  nests  placed  on  the  ground  among  the  reeds. 

The  bird  is  a  common  summer  resident  of  New  England,  thou-h 
extremely  local  in  its  distribution.  The  heronry  at  Fresh  Pond, 
Cambridge,  which  was  celebrated  in  former  years,  has  been  deserted 
for  some  time. 

LITTLE   BLUE   HERON. 

BLUE  EGRET. 
ARDEA  CffiRULEA. 

Char.  General  plunnge  dark  ashy  blue ;  head  and  neck  rich  maroon ; 
plumes  on  back  ot  head,  breast,  and  back,  the  last  extending  over  and 
beyond  the  Uil ;  bill  slender,  curved  at  the  point,  and  of  blue  color  shad- 
ing to  black  at  the  Hp ;  legs  and  feet  black ;  eyes  yellow.  Sometiraes  th. 
plumage  is  "pied,"-of  blue  and  white.-and  occasionally  it  is  almnst 
entirely  white,  with  some  traces  of  blu.;.  -The  young  are  usually  while, 
•potted  more  or  less  with  blue.    Length  22  to  -6  inches. 

Ntst.  Usually  in  a  large  community  or  "  heronry  i  placed  on  a  top 
branch  of  a  tree  or  bush  ;  made  of  twigs  loosely  laid. 

Eggs.     2-5  ;  bluish  green  ;  size  variable,  averaging  about  1.75  X  13° 


LITTLE  BLUE  HERON. 

the  island  of  Ja.„aica  '  ThTjZ     'k  ''"'""'''  *'*"'^°-  ""d 
^-  Nate  Jdownwa./a;:  i^tL^^^^r  '''  "'"'^'"''" 

species,  to  the  conLs  of  St  .Trn"  °' ''''= '^■''1^' 
•vhere  their  proper  food  of  ,.^.T  ^''^"'"'"S  marshes, 

abound.    They  'also  i^'^T fhe  7T'  """  '"""  '^-- 
vicinity  of  their  evriesTn/        "'\fr«h-«'ater  bogs  in  the 

".aicing  a  run  atThe^'pTe^  "'TlTr"''''  ^°'"«""" 
which  they  sometimes  asLdate  ^L  l'  ^r^-\"^^°"s.  with 
sion  requires,  very  siiennnL:^  7  '°'  *''""  "•*  «=«- 
tumal  and  indolenT b  rds  ann  :  "f  """'^''''"'-  ^^^^  n°c- 
often  in  the  Jme  s^fl?''"'''^ '° ''»^°'=iat.  and  breed 
doubt,  a  very  harn^lr^d  nn"*  T"''  ^^^^  °"'^'.  "o 
timo,^us,  though  vl  ouT  in  th?*  '  ''''■  '''"'^'"  ^"-^ 
consists  in  sedusion,  andJuh  t^  '''^'*""'  ""^''  ''^^^^^ 
seek  out  the  wildest  and  2  .  ^  f  P«>Pnate  instinct  they 

TT.eundrainablemols  Ir  '°'"'f '^  "'^^^'^  '■"  "«»« 
forest,  imperviously  filled"^^  tanZ  shnT^V"'  ^""""^ 
age,  abounding  with  diseusiinor  ,  !  f  ™'''  ^"^  '^"'^  h^b- 
and  denying  f  f  Jiol^o  h'e  £"'  I ''""^""^  ^  ^'''''• 
resorts  of  the  sagacious  Hemn  u  '  '^  '""°"«  ">«  <:hosen 
voice,  rank  fle?aTg".tr;s  '  ""'°'"'  ™°"'="'  "^^h 
quietly  though  ikeiTrZ:^:Zc  °^  "^'"  '°  '^^ 
"«Iess;  yet  the  part   which   th^      Ir  ''"'^"'P''"^  ^"d 

-i-ence,i„.hed'esLtt\h';''„^^f™J\        -''   °' 

*e  %ht°yetn?L"sZ;tr°~  -'''''  ''-'  ^-^ 
an>ong  the  cedars  (or  Sn'^^^'"'''^''  ""^  Green  Bittern! 
Cape  May.  ^  *°"^  J"'"P<=")  °°  the  sea-beach  oi 

'" -.H^T:  v'SLrrd^K^  tt  '-r' "-"'--  - 

An  occasional  straggler  has 
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been  taken  in  New  England,  and  in  .884  one  wa.  .hot  near 

"  Some'n'liu^ralists  place  thi.  among  the  dichromatic  .pedes,  while 
otherfcoS  tha't  the  white  phase,  .0  called^-  .een  only  .n 
young  birds,  -  that  aU  the  young  are  white  or  pied. 


LOUISIANA  HERON. 
Ardea  TWC0XX)R  ruficolus. 

'"C'^:«;  blue  with  a  slight  ting,  of  green,  .75  X  ..35- 

Thi,  Hchly  apparelled  biraso-in^sc^^^^^ 

Waters,"  occurs  m  numbers  m  t»fj;"°""^^ca     An  occasional 

Gulf,  and  is  very  f  ""f  "V"  nnrth  as  Lre  ^^and  and  Indiana, 
straggler  has  been  found  as  ^YHOrta^Uong^^^^^  ^^^^  .^  .^ 

Those  who  are  famd.ar  "^^hft''  ,„  „uh  other 

extremely  *°f  "^jj"^',    JluV  Night  H^on,  etc.    In  its 

species,  — the  White  tgr«,u  dienitv.     Even  when 

movements  are  combined  rare  .^""J^'^fy  ^'^^y  other  of  .be 
hunting  for  prey  it  f'PW;  «»  r*  SL  or  shallow  pond,  and 
group.  The  usual  l^d-ngjl*"  '^ /  '^^°^^  „,„,y  waiting  and 
there  it  saunter,  with  '*»»«\  *"»°' "  '  halts  beyond  reaching 
watching.    If  a  =»«*'',<• '\^'=^^"  inla  crouched  and  cat-like  at.i- 

sympathetic  interest 


GREEN  HERON. 
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GREEN    HERON. 
Ardea   virescens. 

ff«t.    On  th.  border  of  a  swampTrMr  ,h      *  ^'*"''°'"'^''"• 
placed  on  a  branch  of  .r«  or  bushrmade  o71an  ,"'"«',"  °'  "  ^"""■• 

and  Jamaica  "  '''^°  '"  "^^  '"«^  ■■^'='"ds  of  Hayti 

In  common  with  other  species  who^e  )„k-, 
nocturnal,  the  Green  Bitted  eir  out  thf     "'  """"P^''^ 
the  woody  swamp,  the  undrainable  W    nd  TZ'^'""''  °' 
It  is  also  a  common  hermit  nn  T      ^'^"'^  ""^  ^^'^gX  marsh, 
alder  shaded  banks  of        °""'" '""""^^'^d,  dark  willow  and 

»•.,  *.,  •*■,,  I.  d,^™v"  ,f ™  r°"'  r  ™  "^  ■ 
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ing  with  considerable  expedition.     It  is  also  the  Iea.t  shy  of 
all  our  species,  as  well  as  the  most  numerous  and  widely  dis- 
persed, being  seen  &r  inland,  even  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
souri, nearly  to  the  River  Platte,  and  frequent  near  all  the 
maritime  marshes,  and  near  ponds  and  streams  in  general.    It  is 
also  particularly  attracted  by  artificial  ponds  fur  fish,  not  refrain- 
ing even  to  visit  gardens  and  domestic  premises  which  any 
prospect  of  f.ire  may  offer.     It  is  at  the  same  time  perhaps  as 
much  in  quest  of  the  natural  enr-iy  of  the  fish,  the  frog,  as  of 
the  legitimate  tenants  of  the  pc    :.     These  bold  and  intrusive 
visits  are  commonly  made  early  in  the  mornmg  or  towards 
twilight,  and  it  not  unfrequently,  when  pressed  by  hunger  or 
after  ill-success,  turns  out  to  hunt  its  fare  by  day,  as  well  as 
dusk  ■  and  at  such  times  collects  various  larvse,  particularly 
those'of  the  dragon-fiy,  with  grasshoppers  and  different  kmds 
of  insects.     At  other  times  it  preys  upon  small  fish,  crabs,  and 
frogs,  for  which  it  often  lies  patiently  in  wait  till  they  reappear 
from  their  hiding-places  in  the  water  or  mud,  and  on  being 
transfixed  and  caught,  —  an  operation  which  is  effected  with 
great  dexterity,— they  are  commonly  beaten  to  death,  if  large, 
and  afterwards  swallowed  at  leisure. 

The  Small  Bittern  in  the  Middle  Sutes  usually  begins  to 
build  about  the  15th  of  April,  sometimes  in  solitary  pa-rs  in 
dark  and  swampy  woods,  at  other  times  in  compames,  and  as 
already  remarked,  by  similarity  of  taste  and  habit  frequent  y 
ioins  the  heronries  of  the  larger  species  as  its  sort  of  humble 
dependant  and  watchful  defender  of  the  general  eyry  The 
young,  as  usual,  slowly  acquire  the  full  use  of  their  limbs,  and 
remain  patiently  in  the  nest  until  able  to  fly. 

The  r.reen  Heron  is  a  common  summer  resident  of  New  Eng- 
land and  though  usually  rather  rare  as  far  north  as  the  Mant.rne 
Provinces,  is  ^me.imes  quite  common  there.  I.  is  common  =dso 
in  Ontario  and  abundant  in  Ohio,  and  occurs  westward  to  the 
Mississippi  and  northward  to  Manitoba.  In  wmter  the  major  por 
tlon  of  these  birds  retire  .0  the  West  Indies  and  northern  bou. , 
America,  though  a  few  remain  in  the  Gulf  States. 
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AMERICAN   BITTERN. 

STAKE  DRIVER. 

BOTAURUS  LENTIGINOSUS. 

r«h«  ,hort.  .tout,  and  of  yXw  colo,^   !i"'^,,"''Pr'  ""h  ""own  ;  bill 
to  30  inches.  ^         "'" '  ''«•  S-'Howish  gr«n.    Ungth  .5 

of^":«X"s;L;d"'''  ■"""■•  "''«"<'"  "■'^--'^  ^  -^-k .« 

^«--    3-5 :  brownish  drab,  .o„«i,„es  with  an  oliv.  tin, ;  ,  90  x  ,  4- 

the  continent  where  there  exist   evt^ n,.i„.  I     ^ 

maritime  or  inland,  up  to  the  ,8th  n.  Ill  T"."    ""'" 

mng  of  une  nesting  in  the  swamps  amon^  the  sSLf"^"; 
breeds  also  tn  several  parts  of  Massachusetts,  younf  bird, 
beng  metwtth  in  the  Fresh  Pond  •  marshes  and  other  pS 

3^'rdi;rN£ii--^— ,^:: 
iSLH^^^r^crtirL^ttE 

v.th  a  ho.,ow  -^a.  or  .....  .^,.  and  someltX    ^1 

S  l"^-:  '?'"  ""'^'  '^  "  «■"  heavilyand  at  nogreat 
height.  It  IS  easily  shot  down.     These  hirH=  =,,-    1  . 

Obtained  by  lying  in  wait  for  1^^ '^ty'^; ::r-:Z 

rZoS^  "^  -"-"-^- '"  ^  p-cuinrn: 

In  the  breeding-season  and  throughout  a  great  Dart  of  ,h^ 
marshes  of  Fresh  Pond,  morning  and  evening,  and  some- 
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timet  even  during  the  day.  Initead  of  the  iiimp,  or  idom/, 
however  of  the  true  Bittpin,  the  call  is  something  like  the 
uncouth  syllables  af  'fump-ai-gih,  but  uttered  in  the  same 
low,  bellowing  tone. 

The  cry  of  the  European  Bittern,  so  similar  to  that  of  our 
own  species,  is  thus  elegantly  described  by  Goldsmith  in  his 
"  Animated  Nature."  "  Those  who  have  walked  in  a  summer's 
evening  by  the  sedgy  sides  jf  unfrequented  rivers  must 
remember  a  variety  of  notes  froTrt  different  water-fowl,  —  the 
loud  scream  of  the  Wild  Goose.  K  ,  <  jaking  of  the  Mallard,  the 
whining  of  the  Lapwing,  and  t'l'.-  •  ,mulous  neighing  of  the  Jack- 
snipe;  but  of  all  these  sound:  there  is  none  so  dismally  hol- 
low as  the  booming  of  the  Bittern.  It  is  impossible  for  words 
to  give  those  who  have  not  heard  this  evening  call  an  adequate 
idea  of  its  solemnity.  It  is  like  the  interrupted  bellowing  of  a 
bull,  but  hoUower  and  louder,  and  is  heard  at  a  mile's  dis- 
tance, as  if  issuing  from  some  formidable  being  that  resided  at 
the  bottom  of  the  waters.  This  is  the  Bittern,  whose  wind- 
pipe is  fitted  to  produce  the  sound  for  which  it  is  remarkable ; 
the  lower  part  of  it,  dividing  into  the  lungs,  being  supplied 
with  a  thin  loose  membrane  that  can  be  filled  with  a  large 
body  of  air  and  exploded  at  pleasure.  These  bellowings  are 
chiefly  heard  from  the  beginning  of  spring  to  the  end  of 
autumn,  and  are  the  usual  calls  during  the  pairing  season." 

The  American  bird,  no  less  than  the  true  Bittern,  is  con  ■ 
sidered  by  many  as  excellent  food. 

The  Bittern  ii  still  a  familiar  bird  throughout  temperate  North 
America,  breeding  from  the  Middle  States  northward ;  but,  lil<e 
many  another  bird  whose  form  is  familiar,  the  Bittern's  habits  are 
known  only  to  the  few,  and  many  erroneous  opinions  of  its  charac- 
teristics have  been  current. 

The  "  booming  of  the  Bittern  "  has  been  a  favorite  topic  of  con- 
troversy ;  but  probably  that  matter  has  been  finally  settled  by  an 
account  of  the  performance  contributed  to  "  The  Auk  "  for  Janu- 
ary, 1889,  by  Mr.  Bradford  Torrey. 

Mr.  Torrey  described  the  performer  as  first  filling  its  crop  with 
air,  opening  the  bill  and  shutting  it  with  a  click,  repeating  this 
several  times.     Then,  while  the  bill  i.s  kept  tightly  closed,  the  air 
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frequently  found  the  neit  cW  T   v."^  .         »*»'"?».-  I  have 


LEAST  BITTERN. 
Ardetta  exilis. 

buff  and  rufou.;  under  pan.  pale  buff     »•!!:.,'",'''""""'!*'"«» 
|;.«^o,  head  and  haC-o..,?  itp!:-^  ^X^'Tnlrat.","; 

or^pond^-p^dt  :S:  runTa- dtar "  ?  '^  """'^  ""- 
rushes.  *      "  *""  ""•«  »'  coarse  grass  or  dead 

^m.    3-S;  "«"  white  wi.h  a  pale  tinge  ofWue  or  green,  ...0X0,5 

outside  fhVsh:;;i'treri';„tr;'  *"'  "^"'^  "p-^-s 

ad  acent  noises.  For  veara  somp  n,"  u  *""'  '°  *"  '"dWerent  to 
n.an>h/.ract  close  to  t^e  bu  feT.  dS^/tr, '  ""  '."T"  '"  » 
w'thin  a  stone's  throw  ofT  »Vr„  ?  .  *  '"*"  °'  Brookline, 

and  Fresh  Pond  ma™:,  1^  Cam^X  T- f  ""^  »  P'^-yKround;' 
resort.  v,amDndge,  has  long  been  a  favorite 

yoigiirbi^.if:sir„Ssii'^faL°'r"  "^''•"^^^^ 
^^^^trhoaiiedHr-"^-^^ 

»  cooing  note  i,  heard^hT^s'  l^rt^ToK  s:::^^: 
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startled  it  gives  a  cry  resembling  the  gua  of  the  Night  Heron,  and 
displays  a  Rail-lilte  disposition  to  hide  amid  the  grass  rather  than 
fly  from  danger.  Some  observers  thinlc  its  flight  is  feeble  and 
cannot  be  sustained,  while  others  affirm  that  the  bird  is  capable  of 
prolonged  flight. 


CORY'S    LM^ST    BITTERN. 
Ardeiia  neoxena. 

Chax.  Similar  to  S.  txilis,  but  smaller,  and  lacking  the  stripes  of 
buff  on  the  sides  of  the  back;  lower  taiUovcrts  black;  wing-coverts 
chestnut.     Length  about  1 1  inches. 

Nest.  In  a  swamp  on  border  of  lake ;  on  a  low  bush  two  and  a  half 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  built  of  twigs  and  lined  with  leaves. 

This  species  was  described  by  Mr.  Charles  B.  Cory  in  1886  from 
the  type  which  was  taken  .in  Florida  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Stuart.  Since 
then  some  thirteen  examples  have  been  reported,  five  from  Florida, 
one  from  Michigan,  and  seven  from  Toronto. 

The  habiU  of  the  bird  are  supposed  to  be  similar  to  those  of 
exilis.  Mr.  Scott's  example  was  discovered  while  walking  on  the 
leaves  of  pond-lilies,  and  when  startled  it  retreated  to  the  tall  grass 
on  the  margin  of  the  pond. 

Mr.  Menge,  who  collected  several  of  the  Florida  specimens,  dis- 
covered a  nest  with  four  young  birds.     He  writes  :  — 

"  I  had  one  of  the  old  birds  in  my  hand,  which  I  think  was  the 
f  amale.  She  was  not  inclined  to  fight  and  would  not  leave  the  nest. 
The  other  old  bird  was  two  or  three  feet  from  me,  and  seemed  a 
much  larger  bird.  1  did  not  disturb  them,  and  when  I  let  the  old 
bird  go  she  hopped  back  on  her  nest  as  though  she  was  accustomed 
to  being  handled."  (R.  A.  Chapman,  "  The  Auk,"  January,  1896, 
p.  14-)  

LIMPKIN. 

COURLAN. 

Aramus  GIGANTEUS. 

Ckar.  Prevailing  color  dark  brown  glossed  with  purple ;  head,  neck, 
and  back  striped  with  white  ;  throat  white.  General  appearance  rather 
Heron-like.     Length  about  26  inches. 


LIMPKIN. 

■fnd  of  Cuba  and  o.he    4,7 p'js "  ;%"""■""-  ">  '" 
LJn.ted  States,  Florida  appears  to  beT  "''■     ^"  ">= 

-d  a  few  instances  have  oecu^f  '    •'"°''  "''""'  "^^'''^°". 

"^"«-  By  night  as  well  as  dayt TfJ'^  °'"  ""'^  ^^^^'^tes  by 
and  sonorous  voice  ^arau 'ZV  u  "^  "^'"8  "«  *"  ^  lo-.d 
the  supposed  "  crying.5' d  •.""  '^;^"  ^'"'"^'^  '°  'he  „an,e  of 
other  aquatic  aniLfs  a  e  its  oH  "™V  Mo"tsca,  frogs,  and 
"-fully  hiding  itself;  Z  when?""^  '°°'-  ^'  '^  4  shy 
starts  rapidly  to  a  gr  at  eleTt  "n  °'  ""^'"^  discovered,  [ 

"n-d  It  also  wals  w.  h  ^  a"? , '\«'8'>'  -  '-g  cJn- 
wadesinto  the  water.  It  alifhT'l  ^u "'''  "^^  "^^^'  «"lingly 
Mds  in  the  grass,  nea  stgn  l^llt'  """""^  "'  '-"'  -^ 
■*ith  much  art.  The  young  a^e  i?  'i'  "'""''""^  ""e  nest 
when  hatched,  and  soon  ^low  theTrT  ""'  '"='^'"»'>  down 
"■'S  b.rd  runs  swiftly  through  tie  .rl  '^"'"''-  ^"'^  '"«  »-". 
hody  so  as  to  pass  through  a  smalS  '°7"'^'"«  "^  ""-- 
«tch  when  wounded.  °'^'  ^"'^  '^  ^"y  difficult  to 

"1  Jamaica  it  is  called  thp  >.  /-i    . . 
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'  FLAMINGO. 

Phcekicofterus  ruber. 

Chak.  General  color  bright  pink,  deepest  on  breast  and  wings ;  pri- 
mary and  secondary  feathers  of  wings  black  ;  base  of  bill  yellow,  terminal 
half  black.  Legs  red.  The  young  are  paler,  the  pink  tints  deepening 
with  age     Length  about  4  feet.     Stature  nearly  5  feet. 

ATest  Usually  in  a  colony,  situated  on  the  shore  of  a  shallow  lagoon 
or  pond,  or  on  a  mud  island,  -  a  saucer-like  depression  in  the  mud,  with  a 
rim  or  bulwark  3  to  6  inches  in  height.  Sometimes  a  cone-shaped  mound 
of  mud  is  built  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  lagoon  and  raised  8  to  10  niches 
or  higher  above  the  water  level. 

£g^.    2  ;  white,  much  elongated,  and  with  a  rough  plaster-like  surface ; 

3.60  X  2.20. 
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side  the  equator,  in  theToutherT  •  V'""'''  °"  ^''''cr 
Pen,,  Chili,  and'Buenc^  Aj^es  on  17;"  """«  ^"^"' 
It  is  also  seen  in  Cayenne  fwherT  i/  I  "'  °'  ^  """■• 
of  Tococo.  from  the  u^a^  SunH  f  "  °*"  ^^  "«=  "=""<^ 
ous  islands  of  the  West  Indie"  1  h  '.""^  '""^  '»  -- 
Bahamas,  is  not  infrequen7a?certain  '"  ^''"'='  "-"^  "«^ 

of  Florida,  and  sometimes  » ita^ind'T?  °"  '"^  '=°-' 
even  in  the  Middle  States     but  ,?  '"'^";f  "^'^  "^  observed 

species  may  be  considered  irae  Si  °"  '^"^""^  *' 
such  IS  the  brilliancy  of  their  dr«.'  ^  t  '""  ^'  ^  '''staru 
the  birds  stand  that  they  appear  1  "'  '''^'"'°"  «  -^-^ 
arranged  alongside  of  e'ch X  f  r  "  "T, °' ^°"^'"'  ''-"8 
of  rivers  and  estuaries  near  S  ea  v'  'k?"  "^  '"''^"' 
'"e-r  food,  which  consists  chiefly  of  smTfK' '"  ^^"'='' °' 
aquatic  insects.     They  collect  2-  !   "''''  'P''™'  and 

bill  and  part  of  the  held  aS  fiV''"'  •'^.P'-npng  in  the 
'heir  feet  to  disturb  the  ^telZ  '°  ^^"  '"""P'^  '^"' 

While  the  rest  are  thus  emnf  ^  ""^  "  '^°"  '^e  bottom. 
oneofthemstaX  refand  on  ^'^  '"^ -"^'-ce 
kind  of  tmmpet-call,  he  takes  to  "i  "°''  "^ '"^™'  a 

i-nmediately  follow.  "'"«'  ^"'"  '^^  "^hole  flock 

goo?foottn°/.t  out"  ^''"""«°  '^  — '^-l  P-tty 
to  the  P^rtridg^'^'oaWes  Thf  '!  ^''°"«"  "^  '""^  '<!-' 
says  it  is  commonly  fafTnH  ""'°'^  "^  Barbadoes," 

transatlantic  s^s^DiE  rrrVaftht  ^  Tf  °^ '^^ 
Provence  always  throw  away  the  flesh  '  >  ?  '1"^°''  °' 
make  use  only  of  the  feather,,  '         '  '^''"  ''^''>''  and 

celebrated  in'histo^  le  ancientrr"'".  ^"'  °'  ""'^  '^'"d, 
exquisite  dainty,  and  PhnosH!  u"""^  """  '""^^  ^»  an 
cacies  of  enter^inmen!!  '  "'"^°''"'  ''  ^™°"8  «>=  deli- 

st :J;t:uS:S.  l^^^^f^''--  upon  its 
--e  tH™u,,ou.  the  year.    U  ^'^'Jt:^:;^^^ 
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WADING  BIRDS. 


on  the  Gulf  coast.  Audubon  credits  it  with  occurring  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  as  late  as  1830. 

The  old  notion  that  when  sitting  on  the  eggs  the  bird's  legs 
dangle  awkwardly  on  each  side  of  a  high  cone-shaped  nest  has 
been  discarded,  recent  observers  affirming  that  the  feet  are  drawn 
up  under  the  sides  of  the  body,  the  nest  being  close  to  the 
ground,  or  no  higher  than  is  necessary  to  protect  the  eggs  from  the 
water  with  which  they  may  be  surrounded. 

When  on  the  nest  the  neck  is  gracefully  curved  and  the  head 
neatly  tucked  away  among  the  feathers  of  the  back,  like  a  Swan's ; 
but  when  flying,  the  Flamingo  does  not  curve  its  neck,  as  a  Heron 
will,  but  carries  both  neck  and  legs  outstretched  and  rigid. 


AMERICAN  AVOCET. 

ReCURV/ROSTRA  AMERICANA. 

Char.  Back  and  most  of  wings  black,  remainder  of  plumage  white, 
excepting  head  and  neck,  which  are  pale  brown  in  summer  and  pale  gray 
in  winter;  feet  webbed;  legs  blue;  bill  black,  long,  and  recurved. 
Length  about  17  inches. 

Ntst.  A  bulky  affair  of  dry  grass  or  seaweed  lined  with  fine  grass; 
placed  amid  tall  herbage  on  the  marshy  maigin  o«  a  pond. 

Egg!.  3-4 ;  buff  or  reddish  drab,  sos-etimc  with  iin  olive  tint,  cov- 
ered with  spots  of  brown  of  several  shades ;  size  variable,  average  about 
3.00  X  I.35. 

The  American  Avocet,  sup,.osed  to  winter  in  tropical  Amer- 
ica, arrives  on  the  coast  of  Cape  May,  in  New  Jersey,  late  in 
April,  where  it  rears  its  young,  and  retires  to  the  South  early 
in  the  month  of  October.  In  the  spring  it  was  observed  by 
Mr.  Say  in  the  lower  part  of  Missouri.  It  is  also  known  to 
visit  Nova  Scotia,  though  scarcely  ever  seen  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts.  Dr.  Richardson  also  found  it  abundant  in  the 
Saskatchewan  plains  as  far  as  the  53d  parallel,  where  it 
frequents  shallow  lakes,  feeding  on  insects  and  fresh-water 
Crustacea.  In  New  Jersey  it  seems  to  have  a  predilection  for 
the  shallow  pools  of  the  salt-marshes,  wading  about  often  in 
search  of  prey,  which  consists  of  marine  worms,  small  paludi- 
nas,  turbos,  etc.,  to  which,  like  the  European  species,  it  some- 
times adds  small  Fuel  or  marine  vegetables. 
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invaders,  and  in  a  sham  h„7^T  •  !  ""  ""'"  ""^  'heir 

witi.  Which  at  ti.es  they'l'lS^ai^eTatt'*'  27"'^^' 
to  pass  the  important  oerioH  nf  ,1  "^'™  ">  small  numbers 

they  alight  on^^el^IroH;  ^^'ifertA   '".^  """"  ="=" 
their  loose  wings  and  shakin-T  thl  f  f.  'nd.flerently.  fluttering 

as  if  ready  to^l,  letSCl  ^Tl':^'''"'''"^.  '"=«' 
yelpmg.  The  nest,  in  the  mL  mTL  \  T  * ''°""""^' 
hidden  in  a  thick  tuft  of  .rTsT  or  if  ^^  ^  ""'  ^'"'''  *^^ 
from  one  of  their  favorite '^^^s  iTwa^'  '  ^""y'^'""" 
twigs  of  some  marine  shrub"^  Ihe  d  1'°"""""'  °'  ^'"^" 
:^-nar  materia,.  the'whoi;'lr;;:^"3 - 

AvSxtn :  f;  rr^sr "  '"^  •""  -•>« 

Nature  which,  if  carried  a  litl  fi°L  ".""^  °'  "^V'  of 
for  //the  curvature  of  the  bi  were^dt;7°"''  '"'"^  ''^^'^ ' 
could  not  procure  any  sort  of  fn^H  I^!  ■""eased,  the  bird 
the  support  of  life  wouM  ^f^m  ""*  "'^  °'«''"  •^«""=d  f°' 
As  it  happens,  ho J°er  and  n'^  ""  f"  '"^  destruction." 
Avocet,  noless  thrthe  c°  J.^'  "'  ""^'''  '''  ''««^«"'.  the 
but  to  vary  its  fare^nH  if  '  ''°'"'""'='  "°'  ""'y  to  live 

thattriuShire::2ir;Sirs . "-"  ^^  '-< 

and  lost  upon  the  plain  <rrn„ni  7^  ^  "'""'  '"wretched 
peculiar  and  unequanLS'  '"""'  '^'  •"°"°°''  °f  i's 
with  facility,  and,'  k    ™e  «^  "°'  "'?"""'d.  <^»'"bs  up  a  tree 

in  its  accus^^med  iL:rtl^tl'"  U^u';  ^h^ '^''^  "  ■^''^^ 
content  ou«elves  to  observe  Nature  in  J,  her'  ""'^ 
paths,  without  darine   in  o„r  i  J  "  mgenious 

^ible  failure  of  her  cf;sL:LTr"'  '°  '"^"^  ""=  "- 

anJtr:rC7e*"  rre?"  """  "r  '"^  Atlantic  coa., 
having  been  taken  in  Co/„ectiTut1{  "  "^««'''"'  "  '''^  """'?'« 
Brunswick.  On  the  TjtS^^ :^T^^'""^''  "»!"«.  and  New 
and  ranges  as  far  nor4  af  ctit  si  ve  Je"'  "  "  """•  "'"""*="''• 


ROSEATE  SPOONBILL. 

AjAJA  AJAJA. 

Char.  Head  bare,  skin  green,  orange,  and  black;  bill  lonir,  broad, 
flat,  and  widened  towards  the  end ;  neck,  breast,  and  back  white ;  short 
plumes  of  breast,  wings,  and  tail  rich  carmine ;  tail  and  patch  on  neck 
buff ;  under  parts  deep  rose  color.    Length  about  30  inches. 

Msf.  In  a  colony,  placed  amid  the  tall  grass  of  a  salt  marsh  near  the 
mouth  of  a  river  or  on  a  marshy  sea  island;  made  of  twigs  loosely  ar. 
ranged, —a  mere  platform,  raised  several  inches  from  the  ground 

AHf-    5-7 ;  dull  white  or  pale  buff,  spotted  with  brown  ;  2.60  X  1.75. 

The  Red  or  American  Spoonbill  chiefly  dweUs  within  the 
tropical  regions  of  the  continent,  being  common  in  Jamaica 
and  other  of  the  West  India  islands,  as  well  as  in  Mexico 


ROSEATE  SPOONBILL. 


Guiana,  and  Brazil,    in  ,h.        .  '°5 

"|«  in  Peru  and  a,  fa?  downTh.  "  *'"""'"'"'  ''  »  ««  to 
Patagonia.     Nonh  of  .he  equa  or  i.T  °'  '°'"''  ^'""'- - 
^londa,  and  i,  met  with  to  the  rnL*"""  '"  """■»"  '"to 
Georg.       vvilson',  specimen  ilobt"/  ''l  ^''"^^-  ^ 
«  the  town  of  Natchez  f about  fhf'^  "P  ""'  Mississippi 
are  also  occasionallv  m.,       u       ^'  '*'""de  of  „<■)       Z 
bama.  and  in  oSiaT" oTlr.'"'  "^"  '"o-  oOhe'^ra'^ 
known  '"-"-"^''^ft^as  h    b    'r;  k"'  ""««'"  "a.  b!" 

According  to  the  relation  of  r       ""'  °"''*''«- 
account  of  Honduras,  S°,.     '?'"'"  ««dersoa,  in  hi, 
habu.  than  that  of  Europe  L  ft  :'  "  """'^  ™^"'™e  Tn  S 
fijh,  marine  insects,  f™*^  '  ^  "Jtf"  "■«•"  "'  Quest  of  hell 

The  European,  or  white  s.^.^        ^  '"""'  ^nd  dives 
cooler  climes  tha^  thZJ    ^'^  *PP<=a«  to  reside  ,„         . 

lexas  than  elsewhere. 


WOOD  IBIS. 

wood  stork. 

Tantalus  loculator. 

Char.  Generil  color  white ;  tail  »nd  part  of  wings  black,  with  metal- 
lic reflections  ;  head  and  upper  half  of  neck  bare,  the  skin  hard,  rough, 
and  of  a  dusky  color.     Length  about  40  inches. 

Nest.  In  a  colony  situated  amid  a  dense  cypress-swamp,  placed  on  an 
upper  branch  of  a  tall  tree;  a  loosely  arranged  structure  of  twigs,  lined 
with  moss,  — the  size  increasing  by  yearly  additions. 

Eggs.    2-3;  white,  spotted  with  brown  ;  the  surface  rough  ;  2.75  X  I  75 

This  is  another  tribe  of  singular  wading  birds,  which  emi- 
grate in  the  summer  to  a  certain  distance  on  either  side  uf 
the  equator ;  being  found  occasionally  as  far  north  as  Virginia, 
and  as  far  south,  in  the  other  hemisphere,  as  the  savannahs  of 


WOOD  IBIS.  ,,, 

Cayenne  and  Bmil,  and  in  other  parts  of  South  An„ri.        , 

ZeX™  "'  """  --''"  -  ^^-  'He   2n:h  'of 

of.heprincipa.rive,!,  mS'  a^H  '  ^?''"'"'  ""=  '^"'" 
as  are  inundated  a^'Z  a,  ;r1  '^''^r'"' "P-''=''^'y  »"=!> 
.ion,  con.iguo„,  o":  a  coa«  h'Z  ''*-'^'=d  "ce-planta- 
hermi.  stand,  h,tle«  nn  !h.  ?  . '  ^'°°^'  ">=  f"">ered 

and  h^is  eni„rs  t.:nrh.rr.;ru;ot\'''r^"' 

of  snake,,  ;ou4  'a  ,    tTh  "r""  '"  T  °'  '"*"  P^' 

sLtd"^  ">  ™-  -  "-^  inhaS^Ttstrrd  L° 

i.  ™o/a'c^™!r  t:^  a!;!;^":!:^r,  ^'^t-  r "«-  -  p— 

portions  of  Florida.  S.rai  er,  LTe  ,  "■  "'''"'  ""1"'"«  '" 
Voric,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Wisc'c    ,in  """  """' ''°'-"'  '"  ^'"' 

^yis:i::'^;iv::j';;«e^,.  „, .,, ,,,,  ^.,  ..^^ 

Ury  example,-  the  birds  were  nlwa:,  in  flT^'^^  T  T"  '  '""- 
Bryant  states  that  he  never  saw  a  It*  Jf  mi  L*""  ^''^  "'^"O' 
at  their  breedine-Dlace-rL^f,'  ^^°°''  ">'■""  excepiint- 

fsh  which  are^Sht  in  ^eYh  'Zlt  fhfir"'"  ?  '■"=•" 
"railing  "  the  bottom  to  star-le  i  .1  u  '  *  ''"'  s<^ratching  or 
bird,  or  snake  is  nev"r  negtoed  and  ^ '  ^'"  '  'V'^'^  °'  ^"«'  '""l^. 
wif>m  reach  of  the  bird'st^ranCweJi^rbl,,^'"^""  '"  °<"  »^« 
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SCARLET   IBIS. 

GUARA   RUBRA. 

CHAE.  Entire  plumi|e  d«ep  •cirlet,  cicepting  the  tip*  of  the  loogeit 
wing-fMther»,  which  are  Week.    Length  »boul  30  inchee. 

Niil.  In  *  colony,  amid  a  thicliet  of  imall  treet  and  yinei  1  placed  on 
a  low  tree  or  both,  —  a  mere  platform  of  looMly  arranged  iwip  and  leaves. 

Efgi.    }  j\  dull  white  or  pale  gray,  apoited  with  brown;  J.  10  X  1-45 

Nutull  followed  Wllaon  in  crediting  the  Scarlet  Ibii  to  the 
Southern  States;  but  lu  appearance  within  our  borden  during 
recent  yean  has  been  merely  caaual,  and  it  ha»  not  been  »een  else- 
where than  in  Florida  and  Ix>uisiana. 


WHITE    IBIS. 

GUARA    ALBA. 

Char.  Entire  plumage  pure  while,  excepting  the  tips  of  the  longest 
wing-feathers,  wi.ich  are  blaclc.  In  freshly  iiilled  specimens  the  while  is 
tinged  with  a  delicate  shade  of  pink.    Ungth  about  24  inches. 

jVtsl.  In  a  colony,  amid  tall  marshgrass  by  the  sea-shore  or  near  a 
pond  in  the  woods;  a  compactly  woven  structure,  sometimes  deeply  ho- 
lowed,  but  often  quite  sha!!ow,  made  of  reeds  or  twigs  and  lined  with 
green  leaves ;  fastened  to  upright  reeds  or  placed  on  a  bush  or  low  tree. 

^W-  3-5 :  <•""  *''''"■  •'""''  *'"'  *"'"  "  '  ''""°  """ 
brown  spots;  2.1$  X  i-SO- 

This  species,  so  extremely  like  the  preceding,  except  in  its 
permanent  v-l'ite  color,  is  likewise  common  in  the  tropical 
parts  of  the  American  continent,  particularly  the  Canbbee 
Isl-nds,  and  extends  its  residence  at  least  as  far  south  beyond 
the  equator  as  the  coast  of  Brazil.  Wilson  obser-es  that  the 
species  appeared  to  be  pretty  numerous  on  the  borders  of  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  near  New  Orleans,  in  the  month  of  June  ;  he 
also  saw  it  on  the  low  keys  or  islands  off  the  coast  of  Florida. 
These  birds  rarely  proceed  to  the  north  of  Carolina,  which  they 
visit  only  for  a  few  weeks  towards  the  close  of  summer,  —  col- 
lected probably  from  their  dispersed  breeding-places,  a  little 
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WHITE  IBIS. 

food  i^dhaumZ^l^tc^t^       'T°'^°°^''"''^"-    Their 
ceding  .pede.^od  likX^  .k"'"''^:"'''''  """«  "^  •"«  ?«■ 

i"  la-ge  flock,  or  K,u«dro„.,  ^"17"''  """  "  ""^  "^ 

their  feeding-placM  or^V.      7        "'°"""«' '°  "n*!  '«>"> 

Curlew..     They  .uUtSn  n    "'  """">  ""*d  Spanish 

they  probe,  and  wUh  ,he.,  .?    ''  °"  "''^""•'  "•">«  «"» 

out'-'xhey  at  feed  o^rra^d  """"^  """  ''"'«  """• 
«eJ^,^Uea^„:Lf^-^-r— - 

.he  Sd°tiai  el'^n'eeT^n^"'.?  ^  '""  ''^■«''-«  - 
leg,  with  the  body  in  J, "::,"'  °"'\'.  '^°-'  '"""«  <>"  one 

head  and  bill  re'dng^n  ZS- S  '"h"°:'  ""'  "^' 
'0  be  their  common  mode  o  eL^n^''  '' '"'^"''' "PP"" 
which  and  a,  a  proof  of  the  haLtlT Sle  ceT'ir""-  °' 

VOL.  11 g 
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GLOSSY   IBIS. 

Plegadis  autumnalis. 

Char.  Back,  wings,  and  tail  dark  purple  with  metallic  reflections  of 
green  and  bronM;  head,  neck,  wlngcoverts,  and  under  parts  rich  chest- 
nut, tinged  with  purple ;  bill  brown  ;  legs  greenish  brown.     Length  about 

'*JVfst'\n  a  colony,  situated  in  a  marsh  or  swamp  on  the  bank  of  a 
river  I'ake  or  shallow  lagoon;  a  compact  structure  more  neatly  bu.lt  than 
the  nest  of  any  of  the  Herons,  composed  of  dead  reeds  or  tw.gs  and 
grass  ,  fastened  to  upright  reeds  or  placed  on  a  platform  of  bent  reeds 
fomet'.mes  in  a  bush  or  tree  growing  In  the  water,  and  occasionally  the 
platform  bearing  the  nest  floats  upon  the  water. 
£g^g'-  3-4  ••  "S*"  blue,  or  dark  blue  with  a  green  tinge ;  2.00  X  '.45 
The  Glossy  Ibis  appears  to  be  within  the  temperate  and 
warmer,  regions  almost  a  general  inhabitant  of  the  world. 
On  the  borders  of  rivers  and  lakes  it  is  seen,  for  example, 
abundant  as  a  bird  of  passage  in  Poland,  Hungary,  Turkey, 
and  the  Grecian  Archipelago;   it  visits  the  borders  ol  the 


GLOSSY  IBIS. 
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■nomhs  a  periodica.  4  J  Te^p"  tn^t  "  '°'  ''^'" 
the  Sacred  Ibis,  it  was  revereH  ,nH  u  .  '  ™  'o^mon  with 
combs  of  Sacca'ra  and  M    "hi"  /t"  1  '"  "'  ^"'  "'- 

October,  and  leaves  i.  inZ'^.Jj^:^,'^  T'  T"'^  '" 
breed  up  the  rivet?  of  th,  r,  March.    It  is  known  to 

spread  into  Russia  SiLt  Tr*^  '^rf  ^'^^'^  Seas,  and  to 
■nto  Sweden,  and  pe^'lIST  r^Te"''  """""""^ 
remaining  in  those  countries  tiT%  """'  P""!^*; 

mclemencyofapproachinrwnte  «t  k"u°  ""«"'^  ''y  "-e 
'0  arrive  in  Africa  and  A^a  n^  :.^''  P'™"  "  Wears 
dental  visitor  in  the  UniteH  <i,L     \        ""'^  '"^  *"''  acci- 

-en  has  occasionally  b^^  J  ::;t"sil  ^"^T'"  ^  '^■ 
Boston,  and  individu  Js  are  a^  dTJl  ^'^  '°  ""=  ""^^ets  of 
'^'»d  and  on  the  shor^^fVe^^  ^"^'^^^^  ''""  °'  ^"« 

penods  in  the  spring  season.  smaHflocJare^L'"^ '™^'" 
coasts  of  the  Middle  StatP.  L^        ?  '""'  '*«"  O"  the 

Virginia.  Vieillot  al  ot  'eL  thef  '°""'  ^  ^^'^<1  ^"1 
in  Cayenne,  Iceland,  and^nC'r^.'^  ''"^"^'^  ^-" 
n.on  along  the  rivers  in  theS  of'^       7-"'  ^"""dcom- 

The  Ibises  ordinarily '^^^7  in  V"^-''^'^'"''- 
and  mundated  grounds,  exploring'fol  hdr  f^'  ""."""^"^ 
regularity,  side  by  side  advancing  liked  r.-^  *"''  ^^"^ 
extended  line,  perambulating  he'  meaSor  'h  ""'"' '"  '^ 
erence  to  making  a  desultoiy  fligra„T 'rl""'  I"  '''^'■ 
observed  boring  the  same  sDof  Jh\t  ,  °""  ""^y  "« 
bill,  when  theif  prey  is  aL'dant  tda::',^  • "'  """"'^^ 
elevating  their  feet  high  in  walking  anH  "novements, 

'^-  steps,  they  seem  by  TdlCcv  f  the""  ""=""""« 
conscious  of  the  veneration  ^ITuu^"  ^"'°°'  ^  if 
J^stowed  upon  them  ^  he  -lionf  of"'"'  ^"^''-^^''^ 
however,  alarmed,  they  rise  hLTn?h  °^.  ""'"'"■'y-  When, 
r-ge,  uttering  lo'ud  crieTlikfc  es     and'r''  '^'^  ^^'^^^ 

-'^ey  soon  disappear  frZSr^^StiSt^Sft 
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uees-  but  of  their  manners  during  tine  period  of  reproductmn 
w";  s^Ul  wholly  ignorant,  and  Temminck  bd.eves  tha  they 
Teti"  to  breed  in  the  wilds  of  Asia,  though  MonUgue  thmks 

^„iL  ki»~  »  brad,  10.  ""-l  >"■  » ■>«"""■ '" 
the  isle  of  Oland,  in  the  Baltic. 

Th    food  of  the  Ibis  is  merely  insects,  worms,  r.ver  she! l- 
fish  and  vegetables,  which  is  likewise  the  real  fare  of  the  nearly 
itdlacred  Ibis   of  the  Egyptians  (/to  .,/(pV.a,  Cuviek  , 
;Sr^f  whom  sliow  any  Mil-ion  for  devounngs^^^^^^^^^^ 
or  large  reptiles,  -  for  which  purpose,  m  fact,  the  structure 
their  long  and  falciform  bills  is  wholly  unfitted, 
'"the  supposed  utility  o.  the  Ibis  in  ^-tro^^  no^ 
reotiles  it  was  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  by  the  bgyp 
reptiles  It  w  forbidden  under  pain  of  death;  large 

Zll  were   kept    >:  temples,   and  when   they  died,   were 

filled  with  the  numerous  remains  of  this  ana  tne  t^nyv 
!!ecies      So  highly  was  it  honored  that  the  Ibis  became  th 

inhabitants   of  its   favorite  country ;    and,  hke  tne  oiorii 
Eur^rvene  ated  for  its  supposed  piety,  it  gained  credit,  m 

of  the  water,  watches  reptiles,  s^anhmg  Jor  thcr  eggs. 
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enge.),  in  EgyptThe^  iX  I S  X"?  If''''  '^- 
midst  of  tlje  cities     Stralv,  ,,1   "  T^*"  without  fear  into  the 

^^d  lanes  of  ^^^J^  ^1  tg.^I^  ^^  '''  '''^^'' 
blesome  and  importunate  •   and   H^IT    !  °™  '™"- 

I-wer  Egypt  as  soon  Ttile  S  b^colTf  !f  ?"''  "■''  '° 
daUons.  they  arrive  in  ..cH  Zr^r^TlX' ^i:  t^" 
and   evening  frequenting  the    earden,  ^nH  ™'"« 

palm-trees  with  their  flocks     Th.  p  "''"""^   *'>°'« 

said  to  construct  tsnes^familf^^'P'''^  ^'^'^  '^  "•'^'"^« 
the  date-palm   where  ilat?f'  '"  "''  '='"'''"■'«  ^«"><^=  "' 

historian.     Even  Josenhus   hl^    h  '?^.'"  '^  '°  "'^  «"^' 

whenMosesmadewIrontheP^i  •"'''"'"''  '°  '^'^"=  t^»' 
of  papyrus,  a;lt  ^l^t  th  "rTo  o'^^h'  '"  "^^^^ 
serpents  !     Fables  of  this  tinH  '        "^P""**  ""^  '°  '^e 

being  substituted  for  tts  and  1"°"."°,'°"^"  ^^^""^  "' 
self  with  the  humbler  but  mo,!.  ^'  ""'"^"''^t  intents  him- 
describing  and  deSn'at  ^  Ttll  I  '"'T "'  °'  ^'"""^ 
of  its  omnipotent  Creator     Thi?  ""^  '^'°'"  ''«'  ^'"'^^ 

day,  and  the  Ibises   no  ^^n  J       '"P^'^'"''^"  ^'^  "Iso  had  its 

in  the  autumn  cr^onlyshot'arr'^'  7?  ""  ^«^''  ^ 

-M  have'recoiir^r;ror.'''S  Sratd"  '^''^"' 
^-ause  unreasonable,  is  the  doming  "ofsVelrn™' 

»d  in  ,878  was  seen  on  pLrP^  *°  '^f^f  ^*»«etts  and  Ontario, 
«»t  been  found  north  of  Fbrida.         ""  '  '"*""•    '^'«=  "«'  '•'» 
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LONG-BILLED  CURIEW. 

SICKLE- BILL. 

NOfciSNIUS  LONGIROSnUS. 

Char.  Upper  p.rts  mottled  gray,  black,  and  pale  rafou.,  -  nifous 
bein^the  prev^ling  tint ;  under  part,  pale  cinnamon  the  neck  and  breast 
wllS  dal?.treaks;  secondary  quills  rufou..  primar,e.  brown.ah  black; 
bill  black  i  leg.  brownish  black.    Length  about  25  inches. 

Av7  On  the  ground,  sometime,  in  wet  meadows ;  a  slight  depression, 

""1*  71-j'l'vr,;' 'vfr'iXe  in  siae,  color,  and  markings) ;  olive  drab  ,0 
palefuff,  thickly  speckled  and  blotched  with  brown,  sometimes  spotted 
with  lilac  also ;  average  aiie  abyut  2.60  X  1.80. 

The  Long-biUed  Curlew  is  seen  in  the  marshes  of  New  Jer- 
sey about  the  middle  of  May  on  its  way  farther  north,  and 
in  September  or  the  latter  end  of  August  on  its  return  from 
its  breeding-places.     How  far  south  it  retires  in  the  course 
of  the  winter,  has  not  been  ascertained ;  but  a  few,  no  doubt, 
winter  in  the  marshes  of  South  Carolina,  as  I  have  Observed 
specimens  on  the  muddy  shores  of  the  Santee,  near  Charleston, 
in  the  month  of  January.     Its  southern  migration  m  all  proba- 
bility is  bounded  by  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf.     Like 
most  species  of  the  genus,  it  retires  into  the  desolate  regions 
of  the  North  to  breed.     Dr.  Richardson  believes  that  it  fre- 
quente  the  plains  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  the  Columbia  at 
this  season,  and  it  is  known    to  visit  the   neighborhood  of 
Hudson  Bay.     In  Major  Long's  expedition  it  appears  that 
some  of  these  birds  were  observed  as  far  inland  as  the  Illinois, 
latitude  42°,  on  the  isth  of  June,  -  which  might  be  supposed 
about  the  time  of  breeding.     According  to  Wilson,  a  few  in- 
stances have  been  known  of  one  or  two  pairs  remaining  in  the 
salt-marshes  of  Cape  May  the  whole  summer;  and  they  were 
believed  to  nest  there  on  the  ground,  laying  four  eggs  in  size 
and  color  much  resembling  those  of  the  Clapper  Rail.    In- 
deed it  will  probably  be  found  that  many  birds  now  supposed 
to  p^  the  period  of  reproduction  in  the  remote  regions  of 


LONG-BILLED  CURLEW.  , 

throwing  themselves  witTn.^     "^  ""^  "P'^'^'  K^°"ally 
after  th!  rnanu^ZmdcZ^  Z""^' '"'°  ""  ^"8^'"  -^dge' 

note.  -eti™e;;asS.ht  JeS^^^^^^^^        -f  ">-  •«*"« 
sembling  the  sibilation  of  the  lord  1  /  I'  """^'^  '^■ 

derive  their  characteristic  name  Sict  itTC'  '!.''=""  ""=^ 
so  many  of  the  European  lanZ'Js     R    ^      "  "^°P'''*  '"'° 
of  this  note  a  whole  flock  m?„     ^    •    ^^  "  "^^^^fous  imitation 
shot ;  and  the  ^  of  hr/oXT  ^'^  "'?'  '^"'•'"  «- 
enticement,  while  the  fowler  r.n.      ?"""'  ""=  ''^"'Pathetic 
a-ng  the  quailing  tiX    Teirl    H  ''°'''  *="""  ''-- 
of  insects,  worms,  fnd  s3"    it      '^,'  =°"''''^  P™cipally 
on  their  arrival  from  the  Nonh      K  '^''"/"""g  ^"^  o'd  also, 
kinds  of  berries,  stiircontinue    herr  fo'd    '"  f"'  °"  ^^"°"' 
food,  and  now  frequent  the  uolanT,  ^      '  '^'  ""'  ^'""^  °f 
the  fruit  of  the  bramble  particuhH    /   k  """"^  '"  "J""'  °f 
get  so  remarkably  fTtat'  tfm    t  to  t       T''  ""  ""'^h  '"^^ 
ihe  ground,  and  are  thel  superio    n  ^  1'  ',""  '"  '"'"""«  '° 

^-^^^^^^^^:^':f,:'''"'  "•«  raci«c  .0  the  Mis. 
em  -ates  and  around  the  Great  Tat,  1!^°"  ""'^ '"  ">«  South. 
«  quite  rare,  and  occurs  chiVflfH-V**"'^  '"  N*"  England  it 
•he  West  it  ranges  ,o  he  Saskl.r"^  the  autumn  migration.  I„ 
hut  on  the  Atlantic  it  has  not teln  LT"  I'  "'°'"  '="""''«  «°" 
on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  "  ''°'^''  °'  ^^'^  "e  Chaleur, 

queers  in  the  West  Indies  P™"'"^  '°  'heir  winter 

*;s  Perhad-b^rdtcovt?  S"  "^"^'  ^^^-^  '^^  'hat 
'--:  hut  this  has  not  heenrnartd'-^rertXrv^r.'' 


HUDSONIAN  CURLEW. 

JACK  CURLEW. 

NUMENIUS   HUDSONICUS. 

Char  Upper  parts  blackish  brown  mottled  with  buff,  the  latter  pre- 
vailing on  the  wirg-coverts;  wings  dusky;  crown  dusky  brown,  with 
median  stripe  of  buff ;  stripe  of  brown  on  side  of  head  i  rest  of  head,  neck, 
and  under  parts  light  buff ;  breast  spotted  with  brown.    Length  about  17 

Ntst.  Usually  near  the  margin  of  a  lake  or  stream ;  a  slight  depression, 
lined  with  grass  or  leaves.  ,    .     ..u  .1 

Egg!.  3-4;  drab  with  a  tint  of  green  or  buff,  marked  with  several 
shades  of  brown;  2.25  X  i.6o. 

The  Short-Billed  Curlew,  after  passing  the  winter  south  of 
the  United  States,  arrives  in  large  flocks  on  the  coast  of  New 
Jersey  early  in  May,  frequenting  the  salt-marshes,  raiiddy 
ponds,  shoals,  and  inlets,  feeding  at  this  time  on  small  worms, 
land  and  marine  insects,  fry,  minute  shell-fish,  and  some 
times  the  seeds  of  aquatic  vegetables,  which  it  usually  col 
lects  at  the  recess  of  the  tide  in  company  with  various  other 


HUDSONIAN  CURLEW.  „, 

P«riod,inJu„e  whe«  L-^„     P"  "res.  particularly  at  a  late, 

cies.  it'  reeTVucr^rZK  t"'^^"«■«"'«'  »>- 
well  flavored.  I„  ,he  nortytTrT  . '  "^•^""""K  "ry  fat  and 
t-^  which  these  bWs  ret^fi  h    !f  T  ""'*  ""^  '"'  ''"">'"". 

departure  to  the  North    rnn»  /^'  ^"""^  ^^'^  ^^  "-eir 

an  houf  bef„e  ^LJIh   f     "•  =°""'''"^"«  e'eva.ion  about 

^eep  up  a  consUTIlX  t^^fir^i  ^^  '"'"^."^' 
with  each  other,  in  otd^r  tn.  r  I  ,  '  '^  conversing 
hazard  of  their  Idvemis  o^T  "  eTLt •'°"  ^ 
lilte    that   of   the   Woodcock    ^/'-  **"  ''  """^y- 

sympathy  for  each  orerrevre?H^  '"  =°"^*4uence  of  their 
.hose  .ho  can  i^i^el^lT't^l^^^^^  °^ 

in  their  natal  regions  in  the  wlld<  nf  .1,-  m  ^u    ^  ^'  *''"' 

the  instinct  of  .t.-  •  "*  ^°"'''  *''ey  soon  obey 

spots.  Frtim  the  middle  of  Aujmst  to  th.  J  '^'^-^1°'^^ 
tember  thev  arrive  in  ,k      ■  •  •  beginning  of  Sep- 

otherpartsof X  Li7r"'''  °' "^'^^^^^^^  Bay  and 
as  mashes,  and  fl«eSon  ;!'r°""«  '"^  P^'"^^*  ^^  -^" 
time  of  ,hJ.^  ^    grasshoppers  and  berries  till  the 

S'S  T""*  '"'^"» » •"""S.^';"",.''; 

Rether  in  »  rf.„„  a    i      ,  autumn,  been  seen  to- 
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cult  to  approach;  yet  the  aanie  bird,  shot  at  three  or  four 
different  times,  and  recovering  when  about  to  be  picked  up, 
still,  notwithstanding  this  persecution,  continued  to  Teed  again 
in  the  same  spot.  These  birds,  though  so  exquisite  in  flavor, 
in  the  autumn,  when  as  abundant  as  usual,  are  sold  in  Boston 
market  for  about  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  each.  As  early 
as  the  1 8th  of  July  I  have  met  with  individuals  of  this  species, 
one  of  which  on  iissection  proved  to  be  an  old  and  barren 
male  who  in  all  probability  had  remained  behind  the  flock  in 
the  same  vicinity  where  he  had  arrived  in  the  spring,  having 
no  incentive  to  migration.  Whether  other  specimens,  killed 
at  this  season  before  the  return  of  the  general  flock,  are  influ 
enced  by  the  same  cause  to  linger  behind  or  wander  from  the 
rest,  I  am  unable  tc  say.        ' 

The  Jack  Curlew  is  well  known  to  gunners  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  where  It  occurs  during  both  migrations.  The  flocks  do  nut 
cross  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  but  follow  the  southern  shore  till 
well  inland,  when  they  fly  north  to  Hudson  Bay  and  the  Barren 
Lands,  near  the  Arctic  Ocean,  where  they  breed. 

A  few  stragglers  from  the  main  flocks  have  been  taken  in  Lab- 
rador and  Greenland,  and  a  few  lyander  inland  through  Ohio  and 
the  Eastern  States. 


ESKIMO   CURLEW. 

SHORT-BILLED  CURLEW.    DOUGH-BIRD. 
NlJMENIUS    BCREAUS. 

Char.  Upper  parts  blackish  brown,  spotted  withbuffj  crown  streaked, 
but  without  distinct  median  line  j  under  parts  light  buff-,  neck,  breast,  snd 
sides  streaked  or  spotted  with  dusky.    Length  about  14  inches. 

Much  like  hudsonicus,  but  easily  distinguished,  bortalis  being  of  smaller 
siie,  with  a  shorter  bill,  and  lacking  the  light-colored  streak  across  the 
crown. 

Nal.  Amid  the  rocks  of  dry  ridges,  adjacent  to  lakes  and  ponds;  a 
slight  depression,  lined  with  grass  and  leaves. 

Eggs.  3-4;  olive,  with  a  tinge  of  green  or  brown  predominating, 
marked  with  several  shades  of  brown ;  2.05  X  1.45. 

The  Small  Curlew  in  the  course  of  its  vast  migrations  occa- 
sionally visits  almost  every  part  of  the  American  continent. 


BSKIMO  CURLEW 

wandering,  info  the  souStiSir"""'  "f  *«"'*"'8  '«» 
Paraguay.  The«  bird.  Irr ™  a.  HTr«"  "  ^'""  ""«* 
'n  May,  but  breed  to  the  Zth  ^f  Am  ^^ '"  "^P"'  °'  «"/ 
'He  ™«he,  with  .heir  yLnginli^":  r"'/«"™-'«  'o 
country  early  in  September  In/f  '  ""^  "'"«  '^'"  'hat 
by  the  preceding,  they  Sent  ,„'  """"P^'^d  P-^bably 
Barren  Und,  wlJhin  .'h^ATc Me  Z  h'  "'  '^"^  "'""  "' 
"c  insect.,  their  larvs  and  wh^n  '  f '"«  "'"""y  °»  "^"a- 
berry  (^«,^^„  „^^^"/  ^^^  "Pe.  the  fruit  of  the  c7ow. 

Richardson  discovered  ol  S\^  cl°'^"""'"' ^'' 
■■ggs  on  the  shore  of  Point  Lake    Wh,  ""'"«  °"  ""«« 

short  distance  from  the  nest  rr^K  ^P""'''^' »'"'•'">  a 
and  then  stopped  to  4teh  ih^  1'"^  ""'  '°  "'^  K^o-nd, 
visitor.  '^'"''  ""=  """'on.  of  her  encroaching 

'■-lew.;  aLVrnprnieX'^bwlnt"."*  °f.  ''P'^'"''"  '"ese 
on  the  shores  of  Mass^chuttb  Bav  ^  « '^'''''' ""'^"^ 
n-ar.hes  and  adjoining  pasfureTfeeST,^"''  .frequenting  the 
grasshoppers,  coleopten  and  earth  "  ""*  ""«^''  "P°n 

principally  towards  even  ng  or  eatr'tr'  ''''"'  ""'^  ^°"-' 
;ay  to  the  South  they  also  visit  nL  ^  """"""f-  °°  "-"^ 
land,  where  they  remain  tmZ  T  """^  Newfornd- 

'V-  Jersey  these  bird  1^  l„^,r^''  °^ --'"  ^  »d  in 
*hen  they  apparently,  without  l«L^T"*  °'  November. 
^u'l>  of  the  United  Sute  for  in  o^h  ^''^^^  ^  °"  '°  'he 
appear  to  be  wholly  unknown  T^ ''.'"' °' *^  U°'°» '% 
"e  remarkably  grejarious  Ich  r  ""  ""'^  ^P«<=ies.  thej 
"me  temporary  lefder  and  on  TtT"^ '""'"«  '°  fo'""' 
;«ch.c.y  is  heard,  resemChe  .  "f-  '°  *''"8'  "  ''°"  o' 
">e  -vord  <5„.<5«.  o„  ,heir  ,1  ^^  7'»^"'°g  P>t>nunciatio„  of 
-^  fa.,  p,n,p,  and  we  tvo?;!?""  .'"j  ^""'^  ">ey  are 
preceding  species  and  the  Sd  r  J"''"''''''  '"'^  ""h  ">« 
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Auguit  to  the  6th  of  September,  they  were  seen  in  flock,  mnu- 
menble  on  the  hiUi  about  Chatteux  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Ub- 
nulor,  «)on  after  which  they  aU  departed  for  the  Sou'h ;  at 
thii  time  they  kept  chiefly  on  the  open  ground.,  and  feeding 
on  crowberrie.,  were  very  fat  and  weU  flavored. 

A  few  of  the.e  bird,  migrate  northward  Jong  the  Atl«tlc  coa.1, 
and  wme  wander  by  the  way  of  the  Great  Uke. ;  but  the  route 
r^TenTy  the  majority'  ..  up  thUuey  of  the  Mi«  -ippUnd^a^^^^^^ 
the  plains  where  they  have  been  met  with  in  "  immen.e  flock. 
d\^ng  May.  They  .^nd  the  .ummer  on  the  barren  Und.  within 
fhVArctic  circle,  aid  after  rai.ing  their  brood..  .Urt  on  the  migra. 
tlon  »uthw.rd,  cro.,ing  to  Ubrador.  where  Kveral  "turahsi. 
have  "und  th.^  in  great  abundance.  But  though  «•  »bu„da"  ,n 
"hat  region,  comparatively  few  pa«  «>uthward  through  he  Maritime 
Province.,  and  they  are  retried  a.  uncommon  all  along  he 
AUantic  rtore  of  the  United  State.;  to  It  I.  .uppo.ed  that  the 
l„g„  number  fly  direct  from  Labrador  to  South  Amenca.  over 
which  country  they  roam  during  ine  winter,  ranging  to  lU  wuth- 

Tr°Co'r,'who  met  with  large  number,  of  the.e  bird,  in  Labra- 
dor.  .tate.  that  their  principal  food  wa.  crowberry,  or  "curlew- 
b^r^"-  a.  the  native,  call  it;  but  they  also  fed  exten.iv.ly  on  a 
Si  .nail  which  adhered  to  the  rock,  on  the  .ea-ahore  and  were 
left  uncovered  at  low  tide.  ...  , 

Mr  G.  H.  Mackay,  in  hi.  interesting  biography  of  the  .pedes, 
,av.  the  bird,  are  met  with  on  the  upland.,  as  well  a.  on  the  sea- 
shore feeding  on  insects  and  «eds.  much  after  the  habit  of  some 
of  the  Ploverfc 


CURLEW  SANDPIPER. 

TWNCA  FERRUOINEA. 

co«r,,  p.,e  buff  bar /dwybtlck'^*'  "".''  ""  "">-  i'V  :M. 
•■n.er:   upp,r  p,r,.   gray  ;hb'^''."''"P"'' '''"> '••«.««..     Adult  „ 

wmiw,  but  fe«htrs  of  upper  n^n.ZlS'V    ^°""K'  '"■«  adult  in 

"ITT-  I:'"'^''«'«"Kh.T"'^'""' """ "'"''  ""^  •"""^ 

'i.H  dry  °:^''  »"«"■  »'  «  '«'"  or  ..r«™,  .  .„gH,  d.pr.«lo„,  ,i„.d 
«'  f^SO  x';.;?.';ZX\"'^""'"''  ''""^'  "»"«'  •■•"■  "''P  brown. 

™terior  of  the  coSes  it  rl       '  ""'^  '  '°'"*"'""  '""  '"  «•>« 

%e  rivers.     The  foo^  of  ?h-     k-  ?'"  "  °"  ""'  '~''J"»  °' 
'"d  v^orms,  as  well  af.h/i   1  '"''  j'  "^^"^  ™»"  in^^s 

■""polite  pigmT  ha    T!Lr„T\'""''"'"«'  °'  ""'  -°^- 
Pgrny  that   Temm.nck   obtained  a  specimen  from 
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Senegal,  another  from  'he  Ctpe  of  Good  Hope  (u  It  alio 
indicated  by  Utham'»  name  of  the  Cape  Curlew),  and  a  thud 
from  North  America. 

The  Curlew  Sandpiper  ii  no.  an  uncommon  bird  in  Europe,  l<ut, 
excepting  in  Greenland  and  Alaaka,  (ew  examplea  have  been  met 
with  in  America,  and  thoae  were  aeen  along  the  New  England 
coait  and  in  Ontario.  It  i>  luppoaed  to  breed  throughout  the 
entire   Arctic   regiona,  but  of  it.  neadng  haWta  very  Utde  ii 

known* 

Though  an  exceedingly  active  bird,  when  feeding,  it  proceeds 
quite  leliurely  with  iti  migration.,  and  while  on  thew  )ourne>H 
frequents  the  «Jt.mar.hei  and  the  tide-waihed  landbar.  near  the 

moutha  of  rivers.  .     „     ,.     /       l,  i.  .. 

In  many  habiu  and  in  flight'it  resemble,  the  Dunlin,  for  whch  It 
I.  often  ml.tiken.  Thi.  mi.talce  i.  liable  to  be  made  in  winter, 
when  the  plumage  of  the  two  are  very  .imilar.  In  summer  dress 
cur  bird  appears  somewhat  like  a  small  edition  of  the  Knot. 


RED-BACKED  SANDPIPER. 

DUMUN.    DLACK-BREAST.    BLACK-BELLIED  SANDPIPER. 

LLACK-HEART.    WINTER  SNIPE. 

Tringa  ALPINA  PAOnCA. 

Cha..  Adult  in  .ummer;  upper  parts  chestnut,  streaked  with  black ; 
.ings  and  tail  ashy  grays  throat  and  breuit  grayish  wh.te  with  dark 
TtrBk. ;  lower  br.  Jt  black  ;  bell,  white.  Adult  in  winter  .^  upper  part, 
brownish  gray  or  ashy  gray  ;  ai<dcr  parts  white,  neck  and  chest  streaked 
•Mrinilv  w"h  gray.  In  young  birdithe  feathers  on  the  upper  parts  are 
bordered  with  fntou.  or  U.ihe  top  o(  the  !'«'J, '»««?' t'^lTL";^ 
black,  and  the  under  parts  are  white,  spotted  with  black.   Ungth  8  to  5/S 

'"  Aii").    Amid  long  graw  on  a  ult-marsh  or  Vneath  a  bunch  of  heather 
on  a  moor  or  hillside.-a  slight  depression,    ned  with  grass,  leaves,  or 

'"'^.    4;  dull  h»ff  "nged  with  brown  or  olive,  marked  with  chestnut; 
1.45  X  1.0a 

The  Dunlin,  or  Red-backed  Sandpiper,  of  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  is  met  with  througliout 
the  northern  hemisphere,  penetrating,  in  Amenca,  during  the 
summer  season,  to  the  utmost  habitable  verge  of  the  Arctic 
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;"""  even  wJSSt  J"„  heT.t""r''r^'"'"«  '«  "<«- 
found  In  J.„„ie,.  otb,Z  "c  We.uS^if  ?^  "°P«'  «"  '• 
In  the  .utumn  it  i.  .een  uL^  v    ^^^•'•' ""'' ^-'-J^^e- 

-.  A.  .he  -me'iiie  ^J;^S';^:^T'r'°"««• 
<^'c»,rem.in  through  the  greaLrJ«  r^K^'"  ""''  "^'^ 
-'Ider  limiu  of  the  Union  71'LT  ^*  *'"*"  '^"'''>  ""e 
ber.  the  co..,,  of  both  clra^I"?*  "' '!""' '"  S''"  »>""• 
n.a'y.  flitting  p„5.b  J  to   ^7  fr^''^,'''  """'"'  "'  ^eb- 

change  of  temperature  bein<r«.    ^^   *       '^"^  vacillating 
fixed  for  any  con,,^:„hu*,"'""'""'8''bond  and  nowher? 

Ultima  ThuJo  thfconie  rwh""*"  k""'  ""^"  "  '"« 
"ough  to  rear  a  single  SHr^"*,  "^'^  '»''')'  ^'"X  long 
able,  to  wander  witTt  JisTtd Tn'^'u"  "°"  "  'h'^  «» 
-'<  delight,  like  the  un^'  Je.^!^  r"  t'™'  """•  *''°- 
ambitious  Albatross,  isT^  f''t  "'  '^'  ''•-">'  "  the 
thus,  by  their  associated  nnJ^       ^f.^'""  *^"°"'  «nd  are 

inquestof.hen:Et:"pr„i';"r  '"'^'^'""'"^  '"  '°- 

In  the  Middle  State,  the^^  „  '""^"«  P'*>'- 

North  in  April  and  May  and^„"'l'  fT  °"  """'  *»>' '°  ">« 
are  again  seen  pursuing  the  m"  ^^r?'^'  """  ^'°^'  ">ey 
the  South.  At  therLl  T  1°  """'  '"^™«'  '"«at  in 
of  other  strand  btd"  1' Jhth  tv"  """«."  "■""  '"*  "-'«" 
the  rufous  color  of  theHD^  n>  ^  ""  distinguishable  by 
-uddy  flau  and  shore,  of  hTilfZf  ""'.'^  '"'"■™'  "■« 
"de.  feeding  on  the  won^t   •*""""''='«  °f  the 

which  such  pices  ;e„U;™^orTher  T'^  ''''-'^' 
^n  the  strand,  frequenting  the  ^nH  I  ^u  "'""  ^"^  "^ble 
ocean,  running,  and  gZin/u^",''. "'""'"'  *'"^''  bound  the 
on  the  reflux  o'  the  wlAT         "^     "'  "'''  """  «««  '"otivity 

i-2rr:evtL^?e<^;f,;^r  -^r  ^^^  --•  -- 

«h  flocks  a.  to  seem^rdisn^:  iT'-"'  l^""''"  " 
"Hoce  lite  a  moving  cloud,  vary- 
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ing  in  form  and  appearance  every  instant  whUe  tliey  perform 
their  circuitous,  waving,  and 'whirling  evolutions  along  the 
shores  with  great  rapidity  ;  alternately  bringing  their  dark  and 
white  plumage  into  view,  they  form  a  very  grand  and  imposing 
spectacle  of  the  sublime  instinct  and  power  of  Nature.  At 
such  times,  however,  the  keen  gunner,  without  losing  much 
time  in  empty  contemplation,  makes  prodigious  slaughter  in 
the  timid  ranks  of  the  Purres ;  while  as  the  showers  of  their 
companions  fall,  the  whole  body  often  alight  or  descend  to  the 
surface  with  them,  until  the  greedy  sportsman  becomes  satiated 
with  destruction. 

The  Dunlins  breed  plentifully  on  the  Arctic  coasts  of  Amer- 
ica, nesting  on  the  ground  in  tfte  herbage,  laying  three  or  four 
very  large  eggs  of  an  oil-green,  marked  with  irregular  spots  of 
liver-brown  of  different  sires  and  shades,  confluent  at  the 
larger  end.  Mr.  Pennant  also  received  the  eggs  of  this  kind 
from  Denmark,  so  that  the  range  in  which  they  breed,  no  less 
than  that  in  which  they  migrate,  is  very  extensive. 

This  species,  still  abundant  throughout  the  continent,  and  breed^ 
ine  in  the  Far  North,  is  called  "Winter  Snipe"  by  the  gunners  of 
New  Jersey  and  southward;  but  that  name  is  given  by  the  New 
Englanders  to  the  Purple  Sandpiper,  which  is  not  seen  farther 
south.  The  names  Ox-bird  and  Purre,  given  to  the  present  spe- 
cies by  Nuttall,  were  the  names  by  which  the  summer  and  winter 
phases  ol  the  Dunlin  were  designated  formerly  by  English  writers. 
Mr  D.  G.  Elliot  tells  us  that  in  the  far  north,  when  the  pairing 
time  arrives,  "the  males  pursue  the  females,  uttering  a  musical 
trilling  note  which  falls  upon  the  ear  like  the  mellow  tinkle  of  large 
water  drops  falling  rapidly  into  a  partly  filled  vessel.  It  is  not 
loud,  but  has  a  rich  full  tone  difficult  to  descnbe,  but  pleasant  to 
hear  among  the  discordant  notes  of  the  various  water  fowl,  whose 
hoa"ie  cries  arise  on  all  sides." 


Note.  — The  European  Dunlin  (Tringa  alpina)  is  smaller 
than  the  American  race,  and  of  a  duller  tint.  It  occurs  in  Green- 
land and  breeds  there,  and  an  occasional  example  wanders  to  the 
shores  of  Hudson  Bay.     One  has  been  taken  on  Long  Island. 
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WHITE-RUMPED  SANDPIPER. 

BONAPARTE'S   SANDPIPER. 

Tringa  ruscicoLus. 

""  grayish  brown,  ,(,=  .^o  m.ddle  Tea.tr,  h'  7""  '^"•™^"'«  "hi'"  i 
•Ix  br«si  washed  w„h  gray     I,    whf.    '  t  '  "'"'"  P""  while 

brown.sh  gray.     Bill  sl,of.  and  b  ack    h  h         ""''7  """  '"  '"««'y 

ff^s.    4 ,  oLe  or  o'iive  b^^wn  t'^T'T V""«'''  «'"'  ^"^  '"'" 
and  dark  brown,  so,„e.im„  Lrked  a.so'wi.h   "•,'"1''''''  *'"'  ^'■"•"u. 
«"y  ■•  'ISX  095.  '"  *''"  *'"'  pale  brown  and  purplish 

-nt  '^tCSTV  '°  '"^  '''^^^'''"«' '»  ^>-  -.- 
western  plains  of  hrM.sS""'  °'\"'J"  ^"""^^  '°  '"« 
•he  small  Jakes  which  skZ'  T  '"'f '"«  ""^  ''■°'"  °' 
and  probably  .he  remoter  wilH  fT  °^  ""^  S^-'katchewan, 
ing  to  Bonaparte  the'ebrd    are      !^  ^'''"  "^^'"     ^"-'i' 

the  vicinity  of  Ipswich,  in  Massachuse^^  7^'  "  T"' '" 
m  flocks  by  themselves  nr    '  ''""^*^"'-   They  are  either  seen 

which  they  enS  resemble  r^'"^  "'"'^  ^"-^PiP^"- 

Ouenting  mUy  st::rd''  L'UJr.^  Jf  ^  "'  i^ '  ^^^- 
waters.     They  associate  in  Z  u    1,  ^^^  ''"''  '"^'='"'sh 

hy  no  means  %  bm  during  a,^  "'"'"""•  """  "^  '"^^ 
birds,  they  beclme  wild  and' r::?  ^"""-P-^-S '^''^-nt 
'hat  of  the  Dunlin  but  hmTri,  "'  ""'^  ^sembles 
.heir  usual  haunts.^ tLL^d L'^ht ''  ^""^  '"^^  "^  "- 

along  the  Mississippi  val  ey  as  well  rH"',."''«"""S  """"^""^d 

breeding  in  the  ArcHc  regions  -frLrt  '^'  '^""""^  ™^^'-  =•"<) 

During  the  migrations  CbeTsTth^/,'/!'"  *"  *'^  '''""  ■'^-• 

New  England  shores  in  cZn!  u       ^""^^  ^'PP^^f  along  the 

^"ies,  Iro'm  which  TheyarerSd"";'  'T^'  °'  '^"^  ^™^"er 
VOL.  „.  -  9      ^  '*''-    d'^""g"'^hed  by  their  conspic 
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uous  white  taiUoverts.    Their  note,  also,  is  peculiar,  -  a  low  soft 
weft.  ,.  , 

In  habits  they  differ  little  from  other  Sandpipers,  —  a  little  more 
confiding  and  heedless  perhaps,  and  more  frequently  found  on  the 
mud-flats  and  among  the  sea-weed  than  on  the  sand. 


PECTORAL  SANDPIPER. 

JACK  SNIPE.      GRASS  SNIPE.      KRIEKER. 

Tringa  maculata. 

Char  Upper  parts  dusky  brown,  the  feathers  margined  with  bu8  and 
rufous:  rump  and  tail-coverts  dusky;  cheeks  and  throat  dull  white 
streaked  with  brown;  breast  buffy  gray  streaked  with  dusky;  chm  and 
bellv  white.  In  winter  the  plumage  is  plain  gray  and  white,  sometimes 
tinged  with  pale  rufous  and  buff.  Ungth  about  S^  inches. 
JVtil.  Amid  a  tuft  of  grass  on  a  dry  mound  or  hill  side. 
Eggt.  4 ;  pale  buff,  greenish  drab,  or  olive  brown,  thickly  blotched 
with  rich  red  brown ;  1-50  X  105. 

This  conspicuous  species  of  Sandpiper,  first  detected  by 
Mr.  Say,  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  migrating  north,  and  perhaps  west,  to  breed, 
as  it  is  common  in  the  remote  plains  of  the  Mississippi.  These 
birds  have  been  killed  in  abundance  on  the  shores  of  Cohasset 
and  in  other  parts  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  brought  to  the 
markets  of  Boston,  being  very  fat  and  well  flavored.  They 
arrive  in  flocks  about  the  close  of  August,  and  continue  here, 
as  well  as  in  New  Jersey,  till  the  month  of  September,  and 
perhaps  into  October.  In  some  insUnces  solitary  individuals 
have  been  killed  in  the  marshes  of  Charles  River,  in  Cam- 
bridge, about  the  22d  of  July.  These  were  in  company  with 
the  flocks  of  small  Sandpipers  ;  but  whether  pairs  may  perhaps 
breed  in  the  neighboring  marshes  or  not,  we  have  not  had  the 
means  of  ascertaining. 

While  here,  they  feed  on  small  coleoptera,  larvte,  and  the 
common  green  U/va  latHssima,  as  well  as  some  species  of 
Fucus,  or  sea-weed,  on  which  they  become  very  fat.  They 
uttei  a  low,  plaintive  whistle  when  sUrted,  very  similar  to  that 
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Of  some  other  species.     Like  the  Snipe,  they  seem  fonrt  r.< 

st^rdtT  """  •"^"''"'  """  -'4  individuaTwten 
surprised  by  the  sportsman  in  the  manner  of  that  bird 

the  valley  of  the  ereat  rivers  of  Z  •  ?l  ,  P"'"«»  =>"d  through 
board  only  a  .cfttered  few  are  seen  ?„  'th  ""^^  '""l  '"'"""^  "- 
.he  early  aut,  n  th"; "p^^a  „  "uXr,  ^^^if '  "'°"^''  ""''""^ 
.hey  Single  sociably  wit^othe;  sma7sr„dpiXs  but  sorj?."''' 
manners  and  habits  suiwesf  m.  «„■         "P'P*"' ""'someof  therr 

In  the  mating  season,  which  occurs  after  thevhave  rP^rh.M  -i 
»;::"^:f  """'•  ""  ">«  -'^  -'«  -  "ear  from  them  fs  at^ 
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BUFF-BREASTED  SANDPIPER. 

Trykgites  subruficolus. 

Char.  Upper  parts  yellowish  brown  mottled  with  black  ;  centra!  tail. 
leathers  greenish  black,  others  paler  and  barred  towards  the  tips  :  under 
parts  huffish  with  a  rufous  tinge,  the  linings  of  the  wings  paler  and  beau- 
tifully marbled  with  black ;  breast  with  a  few  dark  spots.  Length  about 
8  inches. 

Ntst.  On  a  knoll  in  a  grassy  plain  or  near  a  river  bank,— a  slight 
depression  lined  with  a  little  moss  or  grass,  or  a  few  leaves. 

Egg!,  4 ;  pale  reddish  buff  sometimes  tinged  with  olive,  profusely 
marked  with  lavender  and  rich  reddish  brown  of  several  shades;  1.45 
X  •  00. 

This  elegant  species,  some  seasons,  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  market  of  Boston  in  the  month  of  August  and  September, 
being  met  with  near  the  capes  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  My 
■friend  Mr.  Cooper  has  also  obtained  specimens  from  the 
vicinity  of  New  York ;  and  it  was  first  discovered  by  Veil 
lot  in  the  then  Territory  of  Louisiana,  so  that,  coursing  along 
the  shores  of  the  Mississippi,  and  thus  penetrating  inland,  it 
probably  proceeds,  as  well  as  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea-coast. 
to  its  northern  destination  to  breed,  and  is  often  here  associ- 
ated with  the  Pectoral  Sandpiper,  which  it  resembles  very 
much  in  size  and  bill,  though  perfectly  distinct  in  plumage.  .As 


BUFF-BREASTED  SANDPIPER.  ,3 

new  addition  to  the  faurof  Gre^^B^''     T  «"^"  ''  ' 
September.  .8.6,  in  the  TJLX£Z  clZ^t  '" 

.he  Tu/nstone  a^t  tS'  tr.  KLrdlTif'  f  '"'^^  ^^'" 
ment,  is  now  content  to  feed  up™  the,  '      °"'  '"'P'"^' 

acquired  insects.  '^  '^  swarming  and  easily 

in  ™^S^^^;:;^:5r "«;-  N„nh  America,  hreed- 

going  nort^h  by  "he  Ce™  intnT^"','""''  "^  ''"'''  "^  ""=  Ao^L 
plains  in  the  Baren  Ground  relink  T"'  ""^  """"«  °»  ">»  dry 
Anderson  Rivers  These  bT^-f.tr""*  '"  "'^  "='^''^"^''=  ='"d 
malce  but  few  halts  ;  for  Ur.hraleT-r  T^'-^P'^'y  »"" 
nesting-ground,  they  are  rarely  seen  whl  ^  ■  *.'"'"^'"'  °"  *''«!' 
in  winter  through  the  West    L;  J      ""grating.     They  range 

and  Peru.  '"''''"  ^"'^  southward  as  far  as  Brazil 

.ha?:fr-r:rr  fh^-Sy  ^.^h^'lt"^  '^^  ''^  "P'^"  -"" 
of  insects,  _  beetles  LrLThoI  ^    "'  '^"""P^^  ^^d  consists 

with  small  marrnelfraTrdL"nof'"'H-'  "ut  it  varies  its  diet 
n>eal  of  small  fruit  and  berries  Th/h  7^'"'  '°  ^"  occasional 
usually  me,  with  in  small  flocks  oHen  o'rtf.r'  '7.'^™^'  """  "- 
's  generally  heard  as  the  bird  rises  frn™  ^5  "'  ^""^  "'"^'  ^hich 
repeated  several  times  ''"  S™und.  is  a  low  /a,,,/, 


PURPLE  MNDPIPER. 

WINTER  SNIPE.     ROCK  SNIPE. 
'I'RINOA   MARITIMA. 

CHAR.  Uist;nguished  from  other  Sandpipers  by  its  short  legs,  short 
thick  bodv,  and  darlt  color.  Adult  in  summer  :  upiier  parts  brownish  gray. 
darker  on  the  back,  which  is  spotted  with  rufous  and  bu(»sh  white  ;  rump 
and  central  tail-feathers  dull  brown,  outer  tail-feathers  ashy  gr»y  i  wmgs 
grayish  brown;  under  parts  gray,  paler  on  the  telly;  throat  and  bieast 
Thickly  spotted  with  dark  brown.  In  winter  the  upper  parts  are  purplish 
ash,  and  the  breast  ashy  brown  or  mouse  gray  ;  the  belly  white.  Length 
variable,  averaging  about  S}i  inches.  ,.  .    t. 

JV,,l.  Usually  amid  a  tuft  of  grass  near  a  rocky  sea-shore  but  often 
,m  high  hills;  generally  a  little  hollow  scraped  in  the  soil  and  lined  wUh 
some  moss  or  leaves  ;  but  nests  have  been  found  composed  f  dried  grass 
and  sunk  quite  deep  in  the  ground.  ,.,,.,  j  v 

E^.    4 ;  pale  olive,  green  or  dull  buff,  marked  with  lilac  and  brown ; 

1,45  X  i.oo. 

The  Purple  Sandpiper  is  another  of  those  wandering  species 
common  to  the  cold  regions  of  both  continents,  confining  its 
visits  principally  to  the  rocky  and  shelving  sea-coasts,  where  it 
obtains  in  more  abundance  the  minute  Crustacea,  moUusca, 
and  the  fry  of  shell-fish  which  adhere  commonly  to  the  sea 
weeds  or  Fuci  in  such  situations;  and  so  peculiar  is  this 
habit. that  in  Holland,  where  it  is  now  common,  it  has  only 
appeared  with  the  existence  and  advancement  of  the  artificial 
moles  which  have  been  built.     In  Norway  along  the  rocky 
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Shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  on  similar  coasts  of  the  Mediter 
these  birds  are  common.  In  Russia,  Siberia,  and  Iceland 
of  America  they  are  rare.     Leaving  the  inclement  coasfs  of 

S:  SS't^'tY  ''T'  ■''"'^'"^  "'  Greenlanrand'U! 
gra  e  directly  to  the  rocky  coasts  of  Norway,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  wmter  visit  for  a  while  the  colder  parts  of  Europe 
fhoref  ?u  .°"  ''"'"'^'°"'  '"'y  '"''<'  abundant y  on  the 
desolate  of  boreal  climates,  Melville  Peninsula,  laying  the  usual 

hTltst^f 'r'"t°'''  ''^''°""  figure  Lfefn  and  a 
na  imes  long,  and  an  mch  across  at  the  larger  end.  Thev  are 
ye  ow,sh  gray,  interspe^ed  with  small  irre^iar  spots  o  'pa  ^ 

the  other.     This  bird  is  seldom  seen  inland  or  on  the  borders 
of  nvers  where  its  appearance  is  accidental ;  its  piping  note" 
very  similar  to  that  of  other  soeciei  •  i,  n  J  1,      ^^ 
in  snares,  and  the  flesh  accounTd  paUir  ''''  °""  '=^"«''' 

New  Bru7wic1r"a'!f^NUrSc^'"^'''"•  ''^''  ="°"e  '"e  shores  of 

-wHenHush:?:.rit^Sr'i::;r'^^-r^ 
intargrprnto'foiT„d"-T"'"°"'"^ 


,j(S  WAOINC  BIRDS. 

LEAST  SANDPIPER. 

PEEP. 

TrINCA   MINUTIUA. 

CHAR.    Upper  part,  moltled  black,  rafoua.  and  dull  white,  darker  or 

,h.  rump,  a  li^h.  «rip.  over  .h.  .y«;  under  par,.  •>'■". 'P°"^ ;;'^' 

dusky;  brea.,  and  aide,  washed  with  ashy  brown;  toe.  without  web. 

The  smallest  o{  the  Sandpipers.    Ungth  5>4  to  6  inches 

X-™    Usually  on  a  dry  hill  bordering  a  lake  or  pond,  bu,  .ome  m,.s 
»mid  mo.,  close  by  the  sea-shore, -a  slight  d.pre...on.  .cant.ly  Imed 

""^i""4;"bu'r:r  drab  thickly  marked  with  brown  and  lilac,  ...J  X 
0.85.  ' 

This  small  and  nearly  resident  species  may  be  considered  as 
the  most  common  and  abundant  in  America,  inhabiting  the 
shores  and  marshes  of  the  whole  continent  both  '-  the  north 
and  south  of  the  equator,  retiring  probably  with  the  incle- 
mency of  the  season,  indifferently,  from  either  frigid  circle 
towards  the  warmer  and  more  hospitable  regions  withm  the 
tropics.     These    birds    are    consequently   seen,   spring  and 
autumn,  in  all  the  markets  of  the  Union  as  well  as  in  those 
of  the  West  Indies,  Vera  Cruz,  and  in  the  interior  as  far  as 
Mexico.     Captain  Cook  also  found  them  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  continent,  frequenting  the  shores  of  Nootka  Sound. 
The  great  mass  of  their  pigmy  host  retire  to  breed  within  the 
desolate  lands  of  the  Arctic  circle,  where,  about  the  20th  (4 
May,  or  as  soon  as  the  snow  begins  to  melt  and  the  rigors  ol 
the  long  and  nocturLal  winter  relax,  they  are  again  seen  to 
return  to  the  shores  and  the  swampy  borders  of  their  native 
lakes  in  the  inclement  parallel  of  66  degrees.   Though  shy  and 
quailing  on  their  first  arrival,  with  many  other  aerial  passen- 
gers of  like  habits,  they  contribute  to  give  an  air  of  life  and 
activity  to  these  most  dreary,  otherwise  desolate  and  inhospi- 
table regions  of  the  earth.     Endowed  with  different  wants  and 
predilections  from  the  preceding  hosts,  whose  general  livery 
they  wear,  they  never  seemingly  diverge  in  their  passage  so 
far  to  the  eastward  as  to  visit  Greenland  and  the  contiguous 
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them  birth.  ^  '  country  that  gave 

n.aitS;ar:::rea;?:.r«vrr,T '-  t  -"■ 

seldom  are  they  absent  fr!m  I        •'"''''"'"''"''•  »» 

.hem  by  an  imitation  of  their  .harp  J^e^l  uTiTeT 
owler  appmaches.  and  add,  dest«ction\o  the  ci'o'n  „, 
the,r  timorous  and  restless  flight.     Flockine  to/.thTf 
men  security  the  fall  nf  m.;,         "°^i"ng  together  for  com- 
urity,  tne  lall  of  their  companions  and  their  olaintiv^ 

''^^'''!^i^^yZ^.:.VL":s-^^' 

rous  and    nfatuated  came      wi,.„  ,    j        ,  •'*  '""O" 

P   g  in        mud, -and  hence  probably  originated  the 
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contemptible  appelUtion  of  kumiHty,  by  which  they  and  tome 
other  imaU  birdi  of  limiUr  habitt  have  been  dirtinguiihed. 
For  the  discoveiy  of  their  food  their  flexible  and  leniitive  awl- 
like bill*  are  probed  into  the  mire,  marshy  »oil,  or  wet  land,  in 
the  manner  of  the  Snipe  and  Woodcock,  and  in  this  way  they 
discover  and  rout  from  their  hidden  retreaU  the  larv«  and 
soft  worms  which  form  a  principal  part  of  their  (are.    At  other 
times  they  also  give  chase  to  insects,  and  pursue  their  callmg 
with  amusing  alacrity.    When  at  length  startled  or  about  to 
join  the  company  they  have  left,  a  sharp,  short,  and  monoto- 
nous whisUe  like  the  word  ptel  or  piep  is  uttered,  and  they 
instantly  take  to  wing  and  course   along  with  their  com- 
rades.   On  seeing  the  Urger   marsh-birds  feeding,  as  the 
Yellow-Shanks  and  others,  a  whirling  flock  of  the  Peeps  will 
descend  amongst  them,  being  generaUy  aUowed  to  fe.-  m 
quiet ;  and  on  the  approach  of  the  sportoman  these  little  timo- 
rous rovers  are  ready  to  give  the  alarm.    At  first  a  slender 
peep  is  heard,  which  is  then  followed  by  two  or  three  others, 
and  presently  Af/'/»>  'pip  'P'P  murmurs  in  a  lisping  whistle 
through  the  quailing  ranks  as  they  rise  swarming  on  the  wing, 
and  inevitably  entice  with  them  their  larger  but  less  watchful 
associates.    Towards  evening,  in   fine   weather,  the   marshes 
almost  re-echo  with  the  shrill  but  rather  murmuring  or  lisping, 
subdued,  and  querulous  call  of  peet,  and  then  a  repetition  of 
pi-die,  pi-dee,  die  die,  which  seems  to  be  the  collecting  cry  of 
the  old  birds  calling  together  their  biood ;  for  when  assembled, 
the  note  changes  into  a  confiised  murmur  of  peet,  peet,  attended 
by  a  short  and  suppressed  whistle. 

At  most  times,  except  in  the  spring,  they  are  fat  and  well 
flavored,  though  less  esteemed  than  many  of  the  other  species 
from  their  smallness  and  an  occasional  sedgy  taste  which  dete- 
riorates them.  From  the  oily  and  deliquescent  nature  of  the 
(at  which  loads  the  cellular  membrane  in  this  hyperboreal 
natal  family  of  birds,  we  may,  perhaps,  perceive  a  constitu- 
tional reason  why  most  of  them  thrive  better  and  have  such  a 
predilection  for  those  cool  and  temperate  climates  in  which 
they  renew  their  exhausted  vigor  and  acquire  the  requisite 
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•trengih  ud  eneigy  neceuary  for  the  tu-rinA  „r         ^     . 
It  i.  indeed  c.«.i„  .h.t  tlL    .^gKichT'^''"""- 
disabil  ty,  remain,  ai  it  wi>»  k-^-.         ■   ■  '  '"''"  *«=  " 

Ocean,  but  a  few  nesta  hnlf  ^"  ".f™""  '-*''"'*°'  '<>  "'e  Arctic 
Uwreices  for  tie  n-lSrh,^,'"  f'T"""  """h  "'  "«=  St! 
unknown.  """«  '•^'"'»  "'  'h'"  bird,  are  no  Icnger 
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KNOT. 

RED-BREASTED  SNIPE.     ROBIN  SNIPE. 

TrINCA  CANl,.    S. 

Ch*».  Adolt  in  summer :  above,  mottled  black  and  gray,  tinged  wii  n 
dull  rufous;  rump  ashy  while,  with  dark  bars  ;  tail  gray,  edged  with  dull 
white ;  under  pans  and  line  over  the  eyes  rich  chestnut  j  paler  on  the  belly. 
Aduit  in  winter :  above,  ashy  gray  ;  below,  white,  the  neck  streaked  with 
dusky.  Young :  much  like  the  adult  in  winter  plumage,  but  the  feathers 
of  the  upper  parts  are  bordered  with  lines  of  pale  buff  and  brown,  and  the 
breast  is  tinged  with  buff.    Length  about  10)4  inches. 

AVi/.  Usually  on  the  margin  of  a  lake  or  stream,  —  a  slight  depres- 
sion, lined  with  leaves  and  grass. 

Eg'g'-  4-9 '•"  light  pea  green,  closely  spotted  with  brown  in  small  specks 
about  the  size  of  a  pin-head"  (Grtety),  or  "dun-color,  fully  marked  with 
reddish  "  (//i(/<-*i>w) ;  i.io  X  100. 

This  large  and .  variable  species,  described  under  such  a 
variety  of  names,  is  again  a  denizen  of  both  ■  continents,  pass- 
ing the  summer,  or  reproductive  season,  in  the  utmost  habitable 


KNOT. 


Ml 


limiti  of  the  Arctic  Circle     r.«  •    „ 

found  if  brri  on  MelviS^T"  ^?'  •''^'"•"«»  P«rty 

of  «hou  hyperb^fj  ™'/«°'r^» --d  '»  other  parti 

down  to  the  55th  llS  i:'/'"'""'  "^  "'«'«"  4 
Denmark  -nd"  the*^ tey  £1'.'"  ^^''T'  "^  '"'«'  '" 
'"  Iceland,  on  the  .hore,  "f  the^ln  "  i""""*  """  """ 
"•e  Don  and   Chope     n  rIu      P^  •°^.  °". 'he  bank,  of 

'oward,  the  American  conSe„''i„  .ha^H  '"°*  ""'"«' 
found  in  Siberia,  and  on  the  X r  ".  I  •'"""°"'  ''  '«"" 
Nootka  Sound.  ^"  '"''  "^  "«  bo""!  circle  at 

.^■^uiSr^jlXlar •  °^'^-  '^"'"'  ""'  ''»<^  '- 
'he  marshe,  at  the  eale™  Tf  "'^'*"  °"  ""'•'°""'"d  in 

Particularly  arounS'c^^aTh™  r^-iLrVntrT'T'"  ^^' 
however,  the  moult  of  autumn  r     ,  * /'°«y"d.      In  many, 

.he  nearer  vicinity  o?Co"lsoO?' ""'™""''  ■  "'"  '" 
'lisgui«d  in  the  eleganrmfrT.^r"'' °"'^ '•'*'«» 
When  not  hara,«dX  arrbvl  ^'^  '  8"^  "f -n.er. 
pretty  near  approa  h  whi  buLv  anT^H  '^''""-"gofa 
gleaning  their  food  along  he  sS.Hk'I""''  '""^^"^"^  '" 
'he  tide,  where,  in  frienllv.    """*'■ '^'""'y  «  the  rece«  of 

o'her  kindred  sp'e^eJ^Sf  bTrkl  aTset  7"  '""  ^"'^ 
rejectamenta  of  the  ocean  or  J,.  J,       !         gleanmg  up  the" 
-is.  sand  for  wormTan^m  n    e  'helf  fit" ''^  """'"^  ">» 
before  the  invading  surRe  and  ntfi»       u    '''  """'"«  "'"'''ly 
l-i"''-     They  seem  like  a  H.mfn.^        ^*  ''^  *''"'  "  '"^«  be- 
--i  spreadin'g  thi  an^td  TneT  T!'  "''"''"''  '"  -''. 
"'  an  advance  or  retreaTt^L!  the  tV^^"""^  ^"S^Sed 
^nd  ceaseless  waves.      Bred  T„     'n^r    °^  ""=  '^^'""ding 
haunts  of  men,  the  young  fn  oart^         '   '""°"'   ^"""   ">^ 
d^ger  from  the  fowler  a„d  a  H'  """  ""^"-"cious  o( 
^'vely  thinned  by  the^n  till  fh      k  ?^  '°"'"'""  ^  ""="'- 

when  wounded,  howevTrX  U  et  1"'  T" V"''°^^^  ^ 
ease.  '  '"^^  ****  'o  the  water  and  swim  with 
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in  flocks,  but  disappear  early  in  December,  on  their  way  south 
to  their  winter  quarters  within  the  tropics.  On  their  return 
they  appear  on  the  coast  of  the  Middle  States  early  in  May,  on 
their  way  to  their  congenial  retreats  in  the  North  ;  but  at  this 
time  few  are  to  be  seen,  compared  with  the  accumulating  flocks 
of  autumn ;  while  at  the  same  season  in  HoUand  they  are 
most  abundant.  Some  of  these  birds  in  their  rufous  plumage 
have  been  observed  to  linger  on  the  neighboring  coast  till  the 
20th  of  July,  so  that  they  must  either  have  bred  in  the  vicimty. 
or  have  passed  the  season  in  celibacy,  lingenng  behind  the 
migrating  flocks,  — a  habit  which  appears  to  be  more  or  less 
common  with  many  other  of  the  aquatic  and  wading  birds. 

The  Knot  is  found  throughout  North  America,  breeding  in  the 
Arctic  regions,  wintering  in  Florida  (sparingly)  and  southward,  and 
migrating  by  inland  routes  as  well  as  along  the  sea-coast.  It  is  a 
common  bird  on  the  New  Engalnd  shores  in  spring  and  autumn, 
but  rare  in  the  Mississippi  valley. 


BAIRD'S  SANDPIPER. 
Tringa  bairdii. 

CHAR  Upper  parts  grayish  buff,  varied  with  dusky  ;  scr.pe  over  n-es 
white ,  middle  tail-feathers  dusky,  others  gray;  -^hest  Imged  w,ll,  hnff 
rndstreTked  with  dusky,  other  under  parts  white  i  b,ll  and  feet  black 

"^X.  t:'.L'',:ar^"of  a  lake  or  pond  ;  a  slight  depression,  hidden  l,y 

"'^r:fblltcrry:s^"ott?d":i.hrich  reddish  brown;  ,  3c  X 

Baird's  Sandpiper  was  described  by  Coues  in  .86.  from  speci- 
mens taken  in  the  West,  and  it  was  not  until  .870  tha  the  b.rd  was 
known  to  occur  on  the  Atlantic.  Up  to  the  present  a  few  examples 
only  have  been  captured  to  the  eastward  of  the  M.ss.ssipp.  valey^ 
and  very  little  is  known  of  the  bird's  distribut.on.  reports  frorn 
different  sections  of  the  country  lend  probability  to  ..e  concluso 
that  the  bulk  of  these  Sandpipers  migrate  across  the  Gre.  .  lams 
and  nest  along  the  Mackenzie  River  valley  Borth  of  latitude  60 
and  in  Alaska.  They  are  abundant  on  the  plains  and  amid 
foot  hills  of  the  Rockies.  In  winter  they  range  to  Chili  and  tiie 
Argentine  Republic. 


SEMI-PALMATED   SANDPIPER. 
Ereunetes  pusillus. 

'her  with  a  central  stripe  o  biSh  ful^  1"^°"'  °'  *""»'  "'^''  '"" 
the  breast  washed  with  rufous  ;„d„t'rke^L-^K''i",:  "'"'"  P"''  »'"'«. 
age  there  is  no  trace  of  the  ruf<  us  or  b„„  H"'       '"    '''^  '"  "'"'"  "'""'■ 

A-"'.  Usually  on  the  marg  rof  1  pool  hv'.h  ^"^"'  "'"'"'  «  ''«^''"- 
-a  slight  depression  scantii;'  ned  with  tveVaL"'  °'  ""  '"'"''  P™"' 
den  ma  tussock  of  grass.  """'""^  «"'' gfMs ;  sometimes  hid- 

".aS'Sw,rh'^ro':';;i::o'x;;f '""'  ""■'■  -'  °"™  "•"'.  v.nousiy 

Commonly  associated  with  other  species  of  ,h.  . 
plumage,  and  habits,  it  is  not  easv  to  nT  '  '"'• 

ceming  it  which  ran  h.        °^      !'^  "  ""y  ''^™"''  =0"- 

of  the  ArctccL^e  n?nh^  u°""°'"''  ^"^  "'^  <^°°fi"« 

.0  Wi,son,":=S     r  ?„^  ^h  ^LT t    "T"^'"^' 
ciates  with  the  Dunlin  «hZ       T  Sanderhng,  and  asso- 

forming  flocks  apartll       K   "f  ="""™°^'  ^ress,  in  this  case 

-me.L   o  blendeJa"    o  be°    Y^  ''"""'  '"=  ^^''P  "  " 
"^"^  ^'  '°  ^  unlcnown  till  brought  to  the 
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ground.     In  the  salt-marshes  near  Boston  they  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  smaU  numbers,  but  some  seasons  are  seen  whirling 
about  wUdly  in  large  and  separate  flocks,  and  so  timorous  and 
roving  as  to  give  the  alarm  to  the  other  larger  birds  asso- 
dated  around  them.     Along  the  shores  of  New  Jersey  they 
are  numerous,  and  Mr.  Hutchins,  who  described  this  species, 
without  publishing  his  description,  as  early  as  the  year  1770, 
says  that  they  arrive  at  Severn  River,  in  the  fur  countries,  in 
great  numbers  about  the  middle  of  May.    Towards  autumn 
these  birds  utter  a  chirping  call,  and  in  September  they  retire 
to  the  southward,  soon  after  which  they  are  seen  m  Massa- 
chusetts on  most  of  the  muddy  shores,  which  they  frequent 
at  the  recess  of  the  tide,  dwelling  more  exclusively  m  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  ocean  than  the  Peep.    When  dis- 
persed or  alarmed,  they  give  a  quailing  call,  like  •lo-wtet,  to- 
weet     At  other  times,  when  startled,  they  utter  a  shrill  clatter- 
ing whistle,  and  are  always  noisy  and  querulous.     Like  the 
small  land-birds,  they  may  sometimes  be  seen  washing  them- 
selves with  great  satisfaction  in  the  salt  pools  and  plashes,  and 
when  wounded  swim  with   considerable  vigor.     While  here 
they  feed  upon   diminutive   coleoptera,  very   small  shrimps, 
minute  shell-fish,  which  they  probe  out  of  the  sand,  some  mol- 
lusca,  and  occasionally  the  roots  of  the  Zaskra  manna;  they 
also  swallow  considerable  quantities  of  small  gravel,  and  be- 
coming very  fat,  are  nearly  as  well  flavored  as  the  Snipe,  being 
very  superior  to  the  other  small  species. 

This  species  breeds  in  the  Far  North,  and  winters  on  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  southward,  journeying  to  and  fro  along  the 
inland  rivers  as  well  as  by  the  sea-coast.  It  is  sfU  abundant  m 
New  England,  but  flocks  are  not  so  numerous  as  formerly. 

NOTE. -A  few  examples  of  the  Western  Sandpiper  (B. 
occidentalis)  have  been  taken  in  New  England.  It  is  very  similar 
to%«Wbut  has  a  longer  bill  and  tarsus,  and  the  plumage  ol 
the  upper  parte  is  more  distinctly  rufous. 
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STILT  SANDPIPER. 

MiCROPALAMA   HBHANTOPUS. 

par«"'«„«,fJ"g?;"U,rk  'r„1  S/  ^i^"  '?8»  ".uch  longer,    upp,, 

streaked  and  barred  wi  h  dulv  '  I^       J  *  w'' '  ''"^"  P""  ''""  "'''«. 
upper  par.  is  ash/grt"  It/.h  atuT-^tcbt:  '^"'""■'-  ^  "'"  °'  "■' 

sio;t„.^r.Ud^T,^a7e,id°vr'vis\i':.^-^  f!*-'  ^ 

sock  of  grass.  *  "  'O""^'™"  hid  m  a  tus- 

puf^Uh  /ri;;  ',''45  xf„"  '"'"'  """"•  ■""""'  """  ^h  "-«"  -" 

Nuttall  wrote   of    this  as    of  three  soerie.       c.ji.  c     j  • 
Long-legged  Sandpiper,  and  DouTs'  stit   '<;T^       ^*"'^P'P"> 
names  apply  to  but  one  bird        ^  Sandpiper.      These 

The  preseiit  species  was  first  described  by  Bonaparte  in  iS,fi 

la  d  and  ev^n  t  ,88,  ZT""  °'  "'  °^™"^"'=^  '"  ^^^  ^"g- 
Danie.  had^Tur::, 'o^e^Uh  ^r^^'hfhad'^d'"^"'  'A 
t^e  flats  near  St.  John,  N.  B.,  w^s  Sas  .'^'p:  .'n'r?™"''  °" 

We  now  know  that  the  bird  is  not  at  all  rare  and  Ih.;  i  ■  (. 
The  S.Mt?".^  --  ""^  '0  ••'»  -Pid  migra.;:;:."'  "''  ''^  '°™" 

.he  ho'  '  ofThe'rif'rf  m'""^  ""T"  "^°"^'  -"  '^"""''  O" 
Peru      On.l,.  Mexico,  and  southward  to  Brazil  and 

af  wshorthal.  "irsS   flol^r''  "k""'"'^  '°"«  «'^''"'  -^ 
before  flyrng  '  "  """'  "  *''"?  '""'^  '«*" 

VOL.    U.  ,0 


WILLET. 

Symphemia  semipalmata. 

Chap.  Upper  parts  brownish  oli.e,  spotted  and  streaked  with  dusky ; 
winrwith  large  patch  of  white  ;  tail-coverts  white  ;  ta.l  ashy,  w.th  dark 
W^  under  parts  white,  the  breast  spotted  with  dusky,  the  stdes  was  ed 
wih  buff  and  barred  with  dusky.  In  winter  the  "PPer  parts  are  pa, 
Tshy  gray,  and  the  lower  part,  dull  white,  unspotted.  B.ll  dusky;  legs 
bluish  eray.     Length  about  l6  inches.  .  ,      ,  i 

N,st  Kid  amid  grass  or  rushes  on  a  salt  meadow  or  mland  marsh, - 
a  slight  depression,  scantily  lined  with  grass_ 

Ehs-  4 ;  olive  with  varying  tints  from  brown  to  gray,  marked  w.th 
rich  brown  and  lilac;  2.15  X  1.50- 

The  Willet,  as  this  well-known  and  large  species  is  called, 
inhabits  almost  every  part  of  the  United  States,  from  the  coast 
of  Florida  to  the  distant  shores  and  saline  lakes  in  the  vicinitv 
of  the  Saskatchewan,  up  to  the  56th  parallel  of  latitude,  where, 
as  they  pass  the  summer,  they  no  doubt  propagate  there,  as  well 
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^'  'n  the  Mi-'dle  States  of  the  'Jnion    Tk  • 
north  of  Europe  is  merely  tl^Z  ^Z^^'^'T  '°  "*« 
m  America,  which  has  inrf«!.         u  ^'  "'*"  "'^  ""e  Ruff 

than  .hat  of  .he  WiU«'  „  tlT  £.7^'^''"  '"  °«  ^-- 
'l>eir  na.ive  abodes  and  ordZtl  ^'"^  ''"^«8'="  <•«»» 

■hescarci.yof.hisspectonre^HoT:f'M'  ""T'    ^"'"• 
"  -s  more  .han  probable  that  ,Lt         .     ^'^'='"'«'"' Bay. 

"■ade  chiefly  up  L  ^rea.    aJley  of  Ih^M    "  '""^^"°°'   "^ 

have  beeo.  seen  in  .hf  spring  by  Mr  tv  r'T' •'  ""^  ""=^ 

n;id^iie  Of  A„,t  o?t  eTuLTCrc  ?  ^""  '"^^  ^^ 
'hey  never  breed  in  this  part  of  N  ..,''" '''"'^'' ^  *>■" 
"e.;ound  i„  the  vicinij  ITZlZrlT''  '""'''  -'' 

-^"'"t^n~/S^--'"--Pics.or 
kiddie  of  March,  however   i^s  h.,     "T  ^■"'^-     ^bout  the 

marshes  of  the  sea-islands "ffl''  '^  ^  ^''"^  '°  ^"  "-e 
'He  Middle  States  thtli^a^r  atut'^.r  "T"'"'''  '" 
or  sometimes  later,  according  to  IL^^  '^"^  °^  ^P"'' 

Penod  to  the  close  of  July  th!ir  I„  H  T" '  '"'^  ^'°'"  'hat 
for  half  a  mile,  are  heaTiic  Jnl  ,h  t""  '^""'  ^'"^""<' 
where  they  now  reside.  Wds  le  *'°"8';'l"'  ^^  ™'.rshes 
begin  to  lay.  Their  nests  aTom.Hr  *''^  ""=  ^'"«^ 
are  made  in  the  sedge  o  h  salt  1  H  '""  '"""  ""^  »'""''. 
™^hes  and  coarse  ^ass  pUced  „       f?'  '''"■P"''^'^  °f -e 

'"".p;  and  during  the  period  ofil  V  ^'^'"  *"'=""^"°"  '"  '^e 
""sh-birds,  the  !ides  of  the  °'  "'="'«"°''.  -  *ith  some  other 

height  of  five  or  six  inche  Th  /"  ^'^^'"'"^  '^'^^^^  '°  '^-e 
;'.  the  larger  end.  and  Uperl!  Tthe  '  ''"'  ^^"^  '''^^ 
thirds  the  size  of  a  common  hen',  °PP°"'''  "^   "»° 

-hes  in  length,  by  one  and  a  hal/  i^^l  """"'"«  °^"  '- 
"■^y  are  of  a  pale  bright  greenW^  r  ,  ^'"''''  '"^'«'"')  ; 
-^gely  blotched  and  touched  S  '  '°'"'"'""  ""''") 
blackish-brown  of  two  shades  m  1^^.  "  '"'"'  °'  '^  '^"«'^' 
•-"ches  of  a  paler  tin.,  the  w^^"'  'r"  T'""  ^  ^^''  "'her  smaller 
'  -""^  ™°s'  numerous  at  the  great 
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end.  AccorduigtoWason,theeggsareverypalaUblea.food 
The  young,  covered  with  a  gray-colored  down,  run  off  as  soon 
as  freed  from  the  shell,  and  are  led  about  by  the  mother  m 
quest  of  their  proper  food,  whUe  the  vociferous  male  keeps 
careful  watch  for  their  safety.    On  entermg  these  breed.ng- 
places  the  spectator  is  beset  by  the  WiUeU  flymg  wildly  around 
knd  skimming  over  his  head  with  the  clamorous  cry  oip.ll-wUl- 
wilUt,  accompanied  at  times,  when  much  exc.ted  and  aUrmed 
by  an  approach  to  the  nest,  with  a  loud  chckmg  no  e,  m  the 
manner  of  the  Avocet.     Exhausted  with  their  vigilant  and  de- 
fensive exertions,  at  times  they  utter  a  sad  and  plaintive  note 
and  occasionally  alighting,  slowly  close  their  long,  silvery,  and 
party-colored  wings,  as  if  acting  a  part  to  solicit  compassion. 
Among  their  most   common  and   piratical  enemies  are   the 
Crows,  who  roam  over  the  marshes  in  quest  of  eggs,  and  as 
soon  as  they  appear  are  attacked  by  the  WiUets  m  united  num- 
bers, who  with  loud  vociferations  pursue  them  otf  the  ground. 
During  the  term  of  incubation  the  female,  fatigued  with  her 
task,  and  occasionally  leaving  her  eggs  to  the  mfiuence  of  the 
ardent  sun,  resorts  to  the  shore,  and  deeply  wadmg,  washes  and 
dresses  her  plumage,  frequently  emerging,  and  performing  her 
ablutions  with   an  air  of  peculiar  satisfaction.     Indeed,  the 
WiUets  generally  wade  more  than  most  of  their  tribe;  and 
when  di^ibled  from  flying  by  a  wound,  they  take  to  the  water 
without  hesitation,  and  swim  with  apparent  ease    The  peculiar 
note  which  characterizes  and  gives  name  to  this  """"kable 
species  of  Chevalier  is  only  uttered  by  the  adults;  and  the 
call  of  the  young  when  associated  by  themselves  appears  to 
be  a  kind  of  shrill  and  plaintive  whistle  almost  like  that  of  the 
Curlew     The  Willet  subsists  chiefly  on  small  shell-fish,  aquatic 
insects,' their  larvse  and  moUusca,  in  quest  of  which  it  constanty 
resorts  to  the  muddy  shores  and  estuanes  at  low  water.    In 
the  fall,  when  the  flocks  of  young  birds  associate,  which  may 
be  easily  known  by  the  grayness  of  their  plumage,  they  are 
selected  by  the  gunners  in  preference  to  the  older  and  darker 
birds,   being  tender,   fat.   and  fine-flavored  game.      In  th 
months  of  October  and  November  they  gradually  pass  on  to 


WILLET. 


'49 


their  winter  quarters  in  ,h.  '* 

Tmnsient  flocl  ofVyo  ^^  IXn  ^^  ,"'  ">'  -■«-•«• 
shores  of  Cohasset  bv  fh-      J^?     "  '"8''  latitudes,  visit  ttZ 

^^,  -d -der,x  j:;  wt  f  ^''^ "« "^- 

had  accidentally  torsaken  "  '°  '*J°'°  'he  host  they 

,,t^=«  u>„,  ^  ^  i  j»  .Titit 

'sh  salnion,  which  often  sorMH.  '"'  *"''  ""rdered  by  nint 

f->s  excepting  the  ZoT::"' "mIIZ  T^u'V  -"•-"nde; 
.mn,acu  ate  or  very  faintly  barred  'f'^^'hers  either  quite 

hylJ!":^'  ""'^  ""=  '*<>  forms  Ippea;  to"bI  H"  ?'""   ^^''And 
MR  ''"'■"''"''>■  distinguished  only 

'he  Rocky  Mountain?;,  frol""  "'""'  ""  "^e  plains  "elt  to 
Cahfornia,"  and  in  «i„,er  ™  found-oTth'  *"'  ^aslcatchewan  .o 
'I'lanhc  and  Gulf  States.  °"  ""^  "«ts  of  the  South 


RUFF. 
Pavoncella  pugnax. 

"^,rf"'0n  .  dry  knoll  in  .  swamp  in  the  midst  of  a  dump  of  coarse 

•>rass  ot  sedge. ;  »  slight  depression  lined  with  dead  grass. 

* X/°!^  P»lcoliv«  or  olive  gray,  spotted  with  reddrsh  brown;  ..60 

X  1.15- 

The  RuB  is  a  distinctly  European  species  -it  ';"«"''"" 
British  isles—but  so  many  examples  have  been  taken  on  .h,s 


RUFF. 


»Si 


»i«Je  of  the  Atlantic  Ihatihe  hi,^.      .. 

pr«e„.  connection  cannot  b.  igtteV  Tet'u  """"f""""  '»  "•« 

lolhefounuinsoftheDanuoeanSth  ^"^'•"''  '""  "outhwart 

-r --•«....  .white's  ir-» 

cf  Fundy     There  i,,  only  one  soecrmr  '"""S '»l«"d  and  the  Bay 

''Ttre^^o^rrrff  ^--  " 

conducted  duels.  The;  occu"t?'"'""""'=  "''"'  ^ut  orderly 
generation  after  generation"  h°e"b^,^°'""'°"  ba,t,e.grou„d.  Z/e 
«i  hr^T'""  °'  "■«  f^'"a'".  -  cal  ed  r'  "''  '°  '^°  """'at  for 
,h    rinfr'"''  "«'  0"  ""'^  favorites     Th^h":,''"''  "'"'^gather 

---f  aswa™,  and  .uaiiy  Tan  litrS-tTpin" 

.«&l?:nrprtio^a„7,^^'^"'^.  =■■"'-  ---e-y  excited 
."creased  by  the  wUd  s'ea  "'o  '.he  Re"""'  '4  '"«  "'^'^o     ' 
'"the  death,  however,  nor  are  .h.        "u"'    ^he  duels  are  not 
'ffa,rs.    These  birds  have  sense  enoL'h" , '"'  ^''''  "^8^"  ^><^y 
«'ng  .s  barred.    The  attack  rmaH.Vn  '""  '°'  •»'"''  ^  »'"/ 
never  strike  with  the  foot  |,ke   ™f'  ^^""Z  «"">  ">e  bill,l,he^„ 
;ated,-and  a  few  ro^nd    end  the  affr""'  "u'^"''  ""'"»  ha  ^ 
•he  participants  than  an  encoumer  with  ^-^^  7"?  "°  ""^  harm  ,0 
•eaker  bird  retires,  and  the  vi«or  aw.L        '.°  '""""  "^als.   The 
S'onally  two  or  three  duels  arelnrr      '"°"'"  ^''""sary.   Occa' 
,  As  might  be  expected  such  h^hT®""  ''  ""^  "">«• 
^^"y.    The  ReL  if 'soon  aL'ndo"l"t'  T"""''  '"  "-"tic 
and  when  nesting-time  arrives  sh^;,  f "     >  'l"  '^^POrary  lover 
""  '"""  'he  rears  her  barCic  brtS.        '°  '"'"'^  ""  ""'  "'"■'^ 
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GREATER  YELLOW-LEGS. 

STONE  SHIPS.     WINTER  YELLOW- 


LEO. 


TOTANUS  MILANOLIUCOS. 

Cha«     Unpcr  pwti  d.rk  wh  varied  with  griy  «"<i  "J>"« !  "PP*'  "j' 
comu  -hi«T«nS«  p.r..  -hi...  b.«..  .nd  .ld«  with  dwh  .  reak..    I. 

"Z:  K!dg.^o,trr<:;^';- «.»p.  .  ..i.H.  d.p,...i.n  ...d 
"■;^r4Ti""»rrd«,k  b«»m«k«l  wUh  b,own  and  lilac,  .45  X 

'  "xhe  Greater  Yellow-Shanks,  or  Tell-Tale.  so  """kable  for 
its  noise  .nd  vigilance,  akives  on  the  coast  of  the  Middle 
Sutes  e'.rlv  h,  April,  and  proceeding  principally  by  an  mand 
route,  is  seen  in  abundance  as  far  north  as  the  Pla"»<'f't'« 
Saskatchewan,  where,  no  doubt,  in  those  desolate  and  secluded 
marshes,  far  from  the  prying  eye  and  persecuting  haiid  of  man, 
the  principal  part  of  the  species  pass  the  penod  of  reproduc 
ioni  reap^aring  in  the  cooler  parts  of  the  Umon  towards  he 
closi  of  August;  yet  so  extensive  is  the  breedmg-range  of  the 
Tell-Tale  that    many   continue  to  occupy   the    marshes  o( 
the  Middle  States  until  the  approach  of  cold  weather  m  ihe 
month  of  November,  breeding  in  their  favorite  resorts  on  the 
borders  of  bogs,  securing  the  nest  in  a  tuft  of  rank  grass  or 
sedge,  and  laying  four  eggs  o:  a  dingy  wh.te  irregularly  marked 
with    pot,  of  dark  brown  or  black,  and  which,  according  0 
Mr.  H^chins,  are  large  for  the  size  of  the  b.rd.  and  of  s.u,^ 
markings  in  their  Northern  breeding-places.  In  Mas«ichusetts, 
as  with  many  other  birds,  the  present  is  so  uncommon  a  spe- 
cies that  it  may  be  considered  almost  as  a  straggler,  arrmng 
in  autumn  with  the  few  flock,  which  touch  at  the  coast  of  Lab 
rador  and  Newfoundland,  confining  their  visits,  with  Cuil  «, 
Oodwits.  and  many  other  wading  birds,  chiefly  to  the  easier 
exuernity  of  Cape  Cod  and  Cape  Am>,  where  multitudes  ol 
these,  birds  transiently  assemble  in  spring  and  autumn  (part.c 


pJxrv' 


-Heddish  Egret.      "^   ' 


3.  Red-Breasted  Snipe. 
4<.Loiig-Bil]ed  Curler 
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GREATER  VELLOW-LEGS.  „, 

ularly  in  the  virialtv  of  rhn.i,.^.      ^  . 

»hore.  of  Long  1^°'  T     ,       """  **'"«  "•"""y  to  the 
'n  .he  spring,  Lli"eJ  "vot  J?  "  '"^""  '°  '"'South 

f-or.ble  route,  a^d  have  U!         '"  *°  '"''""'  ""^  "  •""« 
Say  on  the  bank,  of  the  Mi«uH  u"'  ""'  ""*"'   "j-  *"• 

"f 'he  continent.  ""  °"  ""*''  ^V  ">  the  interior 

'i'^hir;S""e^;r  ni:? '  ;^"-"""  »■«  ^-^  «*"... 

""  appea,  than  ^s "cud "Td ',£"1^:?"  ^' ''"' «""' 
"Pidly  repeated  notes  is  in.tanM     k      .  '""  °^  '''~"'  f""' 
*ing.andprovesgene"l'   o  JZ''      ""'.  "  '"  "«""«»  »" 
hi^  feathered  neiJhC  and  '^-  Tr"'""  '°  ""  "•'  ««  "' 
•ha.  the  whole,  to  the  ^"1^''  "'"  "«"""'  D"<^k,, 
a'  once  accompany  .h^^a^lui'Trr"'  °'  ""  f°*'" 
'i-s.  indeed,  without  any  tSu"'  °"."°'"  "»«'""•    At 
«cept  perhaps  that  of  hUaritv  and         "'T'  '"  «="<""nt. 
high  in  the  afr.  chattering  7,o"d,;*°''  '^'^  "«  ^^^  '°  rise 
beyond  the  reach  of  ,h   fy"    fS  ?^  '""  '°  '^  '''"■'  '^''en 
by  .he  Cree  Indians  of  Hudson  11 1""?  ""^  '"  ""'«' 

part  of  New  England  they  a„«uatv\f  ""''7''^'^  '"  ""» 
">e  Winter  Yellow-Leg  '  ''"°*"  ^  «'"=  name  of 

-h^^rtxtr'Sgfrii"  rr  "'"^'-  '-"e 

•Oen,  with  the  addition  oHlfe  youL  "k  '  '*"""  "'  """". 
Panies  until  their  final  departurri^i  ^  '°^'  "'»«  '"  '""all 
'5«  species,  they  frequen  wat"  '  £j  'f  ""•  ^'■'''  ""^  <" 
»f  creeks  and  inIets,lhereTh  I  arX'l?  '^"  """"'  ""»'« 
0'st.nding  in  a  watchful  p^^nre  ,w  ,'"  '"  ■"""'  "^ ''"od 

»*es,  raising  or  Iower2  XT' hT*'?  "^"^^'"K  ">"»- 
appearance  of  danger  of  su„riLv"u  !""'  ""'^  °»  ""= '"« 
«-»  .he  elevation  of  their  Z'lndt  ""'  '""^"^  P*'"'- 
■hey  feed,  their  loud  whistlers  Inl  .t  T"  P'*"'  '°  '''"<='' 
o'o-  and  less  watchful  fltk,  ^e^'^  ""^"^  ''"^  «"'  '■"'- 
""efmes  penetrate,  singiro'  ".    T  '"  "'°"°"-    They 

■"^"^  along  the  muddy  Srero'era  ewn?"'  '""^  '''«' 

"luaries  and  rivers  to  the 
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extent  of  tide-water.  Although  they  live  principally  upon  the 
insects  and  larvae  they  find  in  the  marshes,  at  a  Uter  period 
they  also  pay  occasional  visits  to  the  strand  in  quest  of  mol- 
lusca,  small  shrimps,  and  minute  sheU-fish,  the  ordinary  fare  of 
the  true  Sandpipers.  In  the  fall,  when  fat,  their  flesh  is  highly 
esteemed,  and  they  are  frequently  brought  to  market. 

The  Tell-Tale  occurs  throughout  this  Eastern  Province,  breed- 
ing from  about  latitude  50  degrees  northward,  and  wiiitering  in 
BrazU  and  Chili.  In  the  West  it  breeds  as  far  south  as  Iowa  and 
Northern  lUinois.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  the  birds  are  known  as 
migrants  chiefly,  though  Mr.  Brewster  reports  finding  numbers  on 
Anticosti  in  summer,  and  a  few  have  been  seen  in  New  England 
at  that  season. 


YELLOW-LEGS. 

SUMMER  YELLOW-LEGS.    LESSER  YELLOW-LEGS. 

Totanus  flavipes. 

Char  Upper  parts  dark  ash  varied  with  black,  white,  and  gray; 
npper  tail-coverts  white,  streaked  with  dusky;  tail  ashy,  barred  with 
whiTe;  wing,  dusky;  under  parts  white,  the  breast  and  sides  streaked 
with  dusky  In  winter  the  plumage  is  paler;  the  upper  parts  are  plain 
ash,  with  few  and  less  distinct  markings.    Length  about  11  inches. 

NeH.  Amid  the  bushes  on  the  margin  of  a  marsh  or  lake;  a  slight 
depression  scantily  lined  with  grass  or  leaves. 

Egg!.  4 ;  dull  buff  or  pale  drab,  marked  with  brown  and  dull  lilac; 
1.70  X  I-I5- 

The  Yellow-Shanks,  in  certain  situations,  may  be  considered 
as  the  most  common  bird  of  the  family  in  America.  Its  sum- 
mer residence,  or  breeding-station,  even  extends  from  the 
Middle  States  to  the  Northern  extremity  of  the  continent, 
where  it  is  seen,  solitary  or  in  pairs,  on  the  banks  of  rivets, 
lakes,  or  in  marshes,  in  every  situation  contiguous  to  the 
ocean.  And  though  the  young  and  old  are  found  throughout 
the  warm  season  of  the  year  in  so  many  places,  the  nest  and 
eggs  are  yet  entirely  unknown.  Calculating  from  the  fiist 
appearance  of  the  brood  abroad,  the  females  commence  laying 
by  the  middle  of  June,  and  are  seen  in  this  neighborhood  at 


YELLOW-LEGS. 

wading  in  ,he  mud  in  quest  of  wo™,  """  °^  '^^  '^e, 

time  situations,  except  driven  fmm^K  ""'  '^'^  ■"»"• 

they  may  occasionailj  ^  Jen tl  T'  ''^  '*°™»'  "^en 
inland  as  the  extent  of  tide  water  T^v  T  '""•^°'"  «  «^ 
sharp  whistle  of  three  or  1,^.  '  VeUow-Shank,  have  a 
when  alarmed  and  when  flSt  td  T""' '"""'  '^"=>'  "P"' 
low.  and  rather  hoarse  ca7  Ihirl.  """'  »«"  » '™ple, 

other  at  the  moment  of  riL  '„  .r^'  '"""  °"'  '^  '"« 
impatient  of  any  intrusLn  oT  th  t  ^^  '^'''>'  "'  ^ery 
hetray.like  the  preced'nTthe  a„n  r"'''  '"''  """'  °'i*" 
the  less  vigilant  of  the  feie^'^^^!.'^°'  ""^  '^""'"^  ^ 
head,  with  hanging  le«  S  d^^'"*^''  ''''  "^"8  "°"nd  his 
and  querulous  fries  P'"*  """8''  »«eri°g  incessant 

How  far  they  proceed  to  the  South  in  .k 
-nter  „  yet  unknown;   they  hofe"  '    I  tv"'"^  °'  '*"' 
boundaries  of  the  Union     Af  ft,-  '  ,    ^^^''^'  '^ave  the 

'0  their  departure  for  °he  iutj  thf """''  u''^"'"'  P''^-"» 
in  small  flocks  and  halt  for  al^Ll"''  "f  °'"'='^«J  '«>  collect 
Bay.  Accumulated  n  mtrs  ^no""  1"  '''°'"  °^  ""^son 
England,  though   manv  n^Lw  '^'°  '^^^  '°  ^''"  New 

-treats  by  an  inlanToutelKe''''  °."  '°  ''^''  ""---' 
h^en  seen  in  the  spring  on  the  st '^"^'''^ '^^'"8  '"<J«d 
ticular  situations  by  Mr  Sa°     Th.     ?'  °^'^'  ^^'^  '»  Par- 
'»  the  interior  than  on^e  c^/^Th"""  '°  '"''^^  "^ '<^- 
'he  shores  of  Red  River  of  S  Z      ■'  ""'"  °^""^  °° 
grees),  on  the  ,:th  of  AuL^t  t^e       "'*  ^     '""''  "'  '^^- 
subsisting  indiflerently  on  t^  nrL    !•     ""  «'=°'''='"^°'  'hus 
"'t  water.    At  the  approa  J  of  ^."       "'  °'  '"'"''  ="  '''"  =« 
company  the  UpIanS  pSer  rrlr"  T'  '''^'''  ''"«  '^«' 
high  and  whistling  as  they  p^eid  iltd  fTf'"^'  "^"8 
»g  again  towards  the  marsheTof  1  "'''  ■""  "«""■ 
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the  river,  now  crossing,  then  returning ;  a  moment  al.ght.ng,  the 
next  on  the  wing.  They  then^pread  ont  and  teconnctre ;  aga.n 
closing  in  a  loose  phalanx,  the  glittering  of  the.r  w.ngs  and 
snow-white  tails  are  seen  conspicuous  as  they  mount  .nlo  he 
higher  regions  of  the  air;  and  now  intent  on  some  more  dis- 
tant excursion,  they  ri«:,  whistling  on  the.r  way,  h.gh  over  the 
vilUge  spue  and  beyond  the  reach  of  danger,  pursue  the.r  way 
to  some  other  cUme  or  to  explore  new  marshes  and  v.s.t  other 
coasts  more  productive  of  their  favorite  fare.  Wh^e  sk.mm.ng 
along  the  surface  of  the  neighboring  river.  I  have  been  amused 
by  the  socUbility  of  these  wandering  waders.  As  they  course 
steadily  along,  the  party,  never  very  numerous,  would  be  joined 
by  some  straggling  Peeps,  who  all  in  unison  pursue  the.r  route 
together  like  common  wanderers  or  travellers,  pleased  and 
defended  by  the  access  of  any  company. 

Being  a  plentiful  species,  particulariy  in  the  latter  end  ot 
summer,  when  the  young  begin  to  flock,  it  is  frequent  m  the 
markets  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Balt.more,  - 
with  us  more  particularly  abundant  about  the  middle  of  August ; 
and  being  then  fat  and  well  flavored,  is  esteemed  for  the 
table.     From  the  sympathy  of  these  birds  for  each  other,  they 
may  be  shot  with  facility  if  the  sportsman,  on  the  first  dis- 
charge, permits  the  wounded  birds  to  flutter  about.  «  .n  that 
case  the  flock  will  usually  make  a  circuit,  and  alight.ng  repeat- 
edly at  the  cries  of  their  wounded  companions,  the  greater 
■     part  of  them  may  be  shot  down  before  they  perceive  the  real 
nature  of  their  danger.     Like  Plovers,  they  can  also  be  called 
around  the  sportsman  by  an  imitation  of  their  wh.stle. 

This  species  is  more  abundant  in  the  Mississippi  VaUey  than  the 
Greater  Yellow-Legs;  but  on  the  AUantic  shores  the  sniaUer  bird 
is  seldom  seen  in  the  spring,  and  is  not  always  common  dunng  t^^ 
autumn.  It  breeds  from  MinnesoU,  Northern  lUino.s,  Oh.o,  and 
Northern  New  York  northward  to  the  Arctic,  and  winters  m  South 
America. 
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of  'he  upper  parts  is  dark  ash  ,S,u    """.'"Bs-    '»  winter  the  plumair. 

.s^ghtdepressio^n  scanti,; L7d  r^CL"  °"  ""  ""«'"  °'  "PO""- 
..3o1^o.^r-    ""'   •'"'^  "■■^^   """'d    with    brown    and   liiac. 

'heaboveauthor  in  .he    "th       ri°  '''"'^'  '"=^°'*°«  to 
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species  proceed,  however,  to  the  boreal  regions  as  far  as  the 
extremity  of   the  continent.     According   to  Richardson,  il 
makes  no  nest,  but  merely  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  bare  beach 
or  the  gravelly  banks  of  rivers;  in  such  situations  or  near 
mountain  springs,  brooks,  or  pools,  these  birds  are  seen  solitary 
or  by  pairs,  running  swiftly  when  alarmed  or  in  pursuit  of  their 
prey,  and  seldom  taking  wing  until  hard  pressed,  on  which 
occasion  they  make  a  short  circular  flight,  and  soon  alight  near 
the  same  place  to  renew  their  search  for  subsistence.     Occa- 
sionally the  Tatler  stops  and  watches  the  observer,  often  nod- 
ding or  balancing  its  head  and  Uil  almos*  in  the  manner  of 
the  European  Wagtail  (MoiacilUi).    It  is  extremely  unsuspi- 
cious of  danger,  proceeding  in  its  usual  occupation  almost 
unconcerned  when  nearly  approached ;  in  fact,  the  safety  of 
these  birds  is  in  no  small  mfeasure  due  to  their  solitary  and 
retiring  habits,  as  they  are  never  seen  on  the  strand  of  the  sea, 
nor  collected  into  flocks,  so  as  eithet  to  fall  in  the  principal 
path  of  the   fowler,  or  to   present  themselves  in  sufficient 
numbers  for  a  successful  shot.    Their  flesh,  however,  is  well 
flavored,  and  they  are  usually  fat. 

In  Massachusetts  Solitary  Tatlers  are  only  seen  at  the 
commencement  of  cool  weather.  About  the  beginning  of 
September  they  arrive  in  single  pairs  apparently  from  the 
North,  at  which  time  also  they  are  supposed  to  descend  ora 
their  breeding-resorts  in  the  mountains,  and  now  Sequent  the 
miry  borders  of  tide-water  streams  and  estuaries,  as  well  as 
small  ponds,  and,  in  short,  any  situation  which  affords  the 
means  of  subsistence  with  little  labor.  They  feed  principally 
upon  insects  such  as  small  coleoptera  and  caterpillars, 
.  A  pair,  but  oftener  a  single  individual,  have  usually  fre 
quented  very  familiarly  the  small  fish-pond  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  in  Cambridge.  Attracted  by  the  numerous  Vomtia^ 
and  their  larvse,  which  feed  upon  the  water-lily  (JVyx.phaa 
odorata),  I  observed  one  of  them  tripping  along  upon  the 
sinking  leaves  with  great  agility,  expanding  its  wings  and  genUy 
flitting  over  the  treacherous  element  in  the  manner  of  the  I^il- 
At  another  time  probably  the  same  individual  (who  at  first 
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^  ^S^^clL^  r  "" '-' »''"  "^y  -"- 

the  %  leave,  T„d  Jcu  It  IZZ'lTZT'  '"  °"' 
hen  as  our  little  familiar  and  cleanly ",31^  h.T  '  .f  '"°" 
few  of  these  insects,  he  washed  thZV  u     '*'»"°*'d  a 

water,  and  at  the  sa^e  time  tc^k^tr  ^T  *'"'  "  ''™''  °f  'he 
bill  and  throat.  Indeed  it  i.  ""  P""""""  ">  ckanse  his 
the  employment  of  S  ho"e  S  "\"'"  ""'^-^  "^'"^ 
in  all  their  habits  .ha.Tot  a  S^'tr  Tso  ^is"  7'  7  ""=' 
moment  to  remain  upon  their  limbs  or  ni  """^  '^'  ^ 

i«  usuall,  silent  exceA  when  «  HH    ?   S  T'^""     '^'"'  ^P^^'" 

-^i^-rrrctr;  ■£•■■'?  ""■""■■»■-. 

Lake,  near  St.  John    S  iSgl   T^"^  '"  '««  °'' ''  '  shore  of  Lily 
bu.  he  could  not 'pro:;:,  absd;.""^  J:P'J:°T'  ""  "  "-«' 
the  parent  on  the  nest  or  movin7'a„L^'/°'"'^  "°'  S«t  sight  of 
;■>  an  open  meadow,  and  mMnXh^Z       ""  II'     '^'"^  ""'  was 
.u;  though  the  egg  was  alway  ValJhJn   '°"''L''"a''le  disUnce, 
aged  to  elude  discove,y.     Th^  Xb^S  nf '.k"'/ ' """  P"«"t  mani 
-cnuy  du.mg  the  tiZ  the  nestwa^ll'^lS^''^ ««"'•"  that 
he  present  species,  and  the  nest  L„T      1     °hservation  being  of 
from  those  other  shore-birds  k '    "    '\^"''/ '°<"^^b^t  diffefent 
^"PPose  that  the  Solitary  „eZn,^'!''  t'"'  '^<'  ^anks  to 
"anks  was  pale  buff  n,ar™h  brown  h'.   ^'^  '««  """"^  "y 
'"  V'™<>''t  by  Mr.  Richardson   the  onlv      i'  '  •'  "'  '«^'  """'^ 
•ere  described  by  Dr.  Brewer  ks-Migt drab"    '  "''  ""^"^'^ 

of  the  Old  World,  have  been  taken  on  th-*.?''^'"''  '"'"'  '""'^ 
■a-ed  m  Florida,  the  other  Tn  No^^X  "'"''  ""*  ""' 
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TIP-UP.    TEETER-TAIL.     PEET-WEET. 
AcrmS  MACULARIA. 

"*Zf  "liear  the  .hore  of  river  or  l»k.  or  on  the  margin  ot  a  pastare, 
„n^r  a  bu,"*  a".id  tussock  of  grass  or  weed.,-,  slight  depress,o„ 

""|;:'^fTo!lbT;r"rr,"spotted  with  dark  brown;  ..5  X  o.,o 
The  Peet-Weet  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  and  common  of 
all  the  New  England  marsh-birds,  arriving  along  our  nver 
shores  and  low  meadows  about  the  beginning  of  May  from 
their  mild  or  tropical  winter-quarters  in  Mexico,  and  probably 
the  adjoining  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  By  the  .oth 
April,  Wilson  observed  the  arrival  of  these  birds  on  the  shor 
of  the  large  rivers  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  They  m.graw 
and  breed  from  the  Middle  States  in  all  probability  to  the  con- 
fines of  the  St.  Lawrence  or  farther,  but  were  not  se  n  b 
Dr.  Richardson  or  any  of  the  Arctic  voyagers  in  the  remote 
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Kiir '  "  "°""'  "•"'-  «^^  "  -ad  been  „..„,,  J 

along  the  border,  of  our  mZJI  ?  ''  """'"«  "P''^')' 
n«her  low.  in  ci^ui.Z  weeps  InlT''  "^'"^  '*'"  ''"^ 
creek  or  river,  and  occasionallv  *  """''"'  "'  "-e 

a^ore  sportiv'e  and  che  rfu '  1/^^  T  "''=  '°  '"^^  '" 
close  of  autumn,  when  foraLT  ."''^  "''""'^  «  «»« 

lying  out  in  these  .Lcrol  ^7!  T'  "«"'"■  ^""^ 
to  those  of  hunger  and  neiess  v  ^  k  ''^  '"P"'°'  f«""«» 
the  shrill  and  rlpid  whistle  ot.  '"  "'  '^°"'  "'^''^ 
%  closing  the  note  SsomI'    Tf'  '"""•  '«""'  «'"- 

approach  their  cominiroTS'^:  ^"'X  ^'  '"^^ 
varies  to  >,/,  „,„/  ^„.  „,,,/T.  •    ^^^  '^'y  'hen  again 

declining  ITto  a  ^7  utr^'^n'^"'^"'"^ 
advances,  our  little  lively  mar  n,         i  '*'   ""^   *««"> 

streams  some  distance  Tmortt"'  °^''''  """  "-e 
fresh  meadows  amonV  the   /r,  '  """"«  "'"""^  ■"  'he 

W;  and  I  have^enTheif  ^  rdl'nT  Tk"^"  '"^ 
whence  the  young  and  old,  plealffwith  h  n"""'"'^  ^'^' 
t'on,  familiarly  probed  the  ma«Tn  „T  J."  ''"°''*'^  P'°'^<^- 
fonheir  usual  L  of  wo™s?nrns:Lr  ''^""'"^  '"'''"°"'^ 
.He  Su'jf  Kni  rS,i'  -e  r,e,„ently,  .hey  have 
young  join  as  soon  as  they  Ir^rd  Jh  p  '  '°  '""'^''  *^'="  ">e 
close  of  May,  as  they  happen  ,o. 5  ''•  T  ""^  '"''^'^'^  '°  'he 
chosen  for  their  summer'^residenc    '.k"  ""^  ''"'"'='"  ="™«" 

their  companions  seek  omfeT;!  '""  T"'"'  '™'" 
i"  a  d-y,  open  field  of  grass  o  .  1  """''  "'"'''  '^  ^'"^^y^ 
sion  and  shade  of  a  field  ^ml!T'  '°'"""""  '"  "'^  »^='"- 
pasture  contiguous  to  the  seHho;  T  """"°"'^  •"  ^  ■^'^ 
taryand  small  sea-islands  sevetl  n'"  '"  '""^  °^  "^^  »«■ 
-h  other,  in  the  immeLTv  LCofT;'  "  ""'  "^"  *° 
the  quailing  Terus     The  nZ        ■  ^  °°''J'  ""Series  of 

-^^.  is  slig1.t,y  m^ade"^     r^ed  tp:  "^T  "' '  '"^'^ 
'""ng  of  hay  or  bent      The  e  JL?  r     ^'  '"''  '""'  ^  ""'" 
VOL.  „.  -1  „  '"^  *8gs,  four  m  number,  are  of  a 
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grayiih  yeUow  ot  dull  cream  color  marked  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  specks  and  spots  of  dark  brown,  with  a  very  few  of  a 
somewhat  lighter  shade,  the  whole  most  numerous  at  the  larger 
end ;  they  are  about  one  and  one  fourth  inches  in  length,  and 
very  wide  at  the  greater  end.  On  being  flushed  ftom  her  eggs, 
the  female  goes  off  without  uttering  any  complaint  j  but  when 
surprised  with  her  young,  she  practises  all  the  arts  of  dwsimu- 
lation  common  to  many  other  birds,  fluttering  in  the  path  as 
if  badly  wounded,  and  generally  succeeds  in  this  way  so  far  to 
deceive  a  dog,  or  perhaps  squirrel,  as  to  cause  them  to  over- 
look  the  brood  for  whose  protection  these  instmctive  arts  are 
practised.  Nor  are  the  young  without  their  artful  instmct,  for 
on  hearing  the  reiterated  cries  of  their  parents,  they  scatter 
about,  and  squatting  still  in  the  withered  grass,  almost  exactly 
their  color,  it  is  with  careltd  search  very  difficult  to  discover 
them,  so  that  nine  times  out  often  they  would  be  overlooked, 
and  only  be  endangered  by  the  tread,  which  they  would  en- 
dure sooner  than  betray  their  conscious  retreat. 

At  a  Uter  period  the  shores  and  marshes  resound  with  the 
quick,  clear,  and  oft-repeated  note  ot  pttt  wM,  fit  wM,  fol- 
lowed up  by  a  plaintive  call  on  the  young  of  peet,peet  ptett 
petti  If  this  is  not  answered  by  the  scattered  brood,  a  reite- 
rated 'wttt,  'meet,  'wut,  'wait  'wait  is  heard,  the  voice  drop- 
ping on  the  final  syllables.  The  whole  marsh  and  the  shores 
at  times  echo  to  this  loud,  lively,  and  solicitous  call  of  the 
affectionate  parents  for  their  brood.  The  cry,  of  course,  is 
most  frequent  towards  evening,  when  the  little  family,  sep- 
arated by  the  necessity  of  scattering  themselves  over  the 
ground  in  quest  of  food,  are  again  desirous  of  reassembling  to 
roost.  The  young  as  soon  as  hatched  run  about  in  the  grass 
and  utter  from  the  first  a  weak,  pUintive /^</>,  at  length  more 
frequent  and  audible ;  and  an  imitation  of  the  whistle  of '/«/ 
weet  is  almost  sure  to  meet  with  an  answer  from  the  sympa- 
thizing broods  which  now  throng  our  marshes.  When  the  note 
appear  »o  be  answered,  the  parents  hurry  and  repeat  their 
call  with  great  quickness.  The  late  Mr.  WiUiam  Bartram  so 
long  and  happUy  devoted  to  the  study  of  Nature,  with  whid 
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^ai„.t  the  atuck.  of  a  Ground  ^  erth  °',''"  ^°""« 
«he  river  shore  •  the  frm.i.  k  j  ^"'""-  '^''e  place  was  on 
young  behind  hU  be  ;:f;il  J„7»  ''^-'^.  -*  "er  two 

attempt  of  the  eninw  to  "iz   th^  "  h  '"^'  ""'  "  '^^"^ 

raised  both  herwinZlLT  ^  ^  "rcwtous  sweep,  she 

formidable  ^i:z'z.'aZ:t:l:t  -^'rr^  ""'^ 

-iated  by  this  show  of  resi,^n„  ,   ^"'"'^'  *'"'•  '""™i- 

returning,  wa,  m^^M^iTr  '"'"""f  '^"^'"^'' '  ^ut  soon 
bird,  who  ^th  her  wi/r'  ^  T  ""''  """''  ''^  ""-■  '""'"'« 
-il'ed  to'tS  he  ul  TsiL  ?r«^  ""^"^'^  ""•  --^J 
behind  her,  sensibL  o  the  '^l  ''°''"«  ""*'"'•*  '°8"''" 
wards  as  she  adva  ed  or  rLSd^Tl'"'''^"'!.'  '""  '°'- 
endured  for  about  ten  nJnllT   u  *"'  "'^>'  ""  ^"'"t 

little  heroineCn  to  fj  2  /"'!!,"•  "'  ""  ''""«">  "'  °"' 
relater  put  an  end "o^he  I'n.    Y""l'yr^'"«  °f 'he  humane 

'tl'^ds^Ne^E'EVhoT^^^^  '"n^"-'  North  America, 
latitude  43°).  wTstwaf^"'  SepfcifiTaK  '^  "'^  ""■""<'  "^ 
Mr.  D.  G.  Elliot  says-  "In  the  Rofv  l^  ""'•'"'ard  to  Alaska, 
found  at  high  elevatins,  ev"  ^  u'pl^^  iTof^  K  "  'P"'"  '» 
-ch  at  home  at  such  lofty  heighras'lt  IreltSsl'"'^  " 
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BARTRAMIAN  SANDPIPER. 

UPLAND  PLOVER.    FIELD  FLOVBR. 
BaKTRAMU  LONGICA(n)A. 

Chak.  Upper  putt  brown,  varied  with  buff  and  black ;  crown  dusliv 
and  divided  by  line  of  bnfl ;  winga  and  ramp  dualcyj  outer  uil-feathtr> 
ricli  buff  and  witli  a  aubterminal  band  o{  blacli  and  tipa  of  while ;  under 
parte  light  buff,  paler  on  chin ;  breaal  alrealced  with  dually.  Bill  about 
aa  long  aa  the  head ;  lege  rather  long.    I.ength  about  is  inches. 

Ntit.  In  an  open  paature  or  old  meadow,  —  a  mere  depreaaion  in  the 
turf. 

Egp.    4i  pale  buff  or  aeamy,  marked  with  brown  and  lavender; 

!.&>  X  I.IJ. 

Bartram's  Taller,  known  here  by  the  name  of  the  Upland 
Plover,  so  very  distinct  from'  the  rest  of  the  tribe  with  which 
it  is  associated  in  the  systems,  is  one  of  the  most  common 
birds  along  the  sea-coast  of  Massachusetts,  making  its  appear- 
ance, with  its  fat  and  well  fed-brood,  as  early  as  the  lOth  of 
July,  becoming  more  abundant  towards  the  middle  of  August, 
when  the  market  of  Boston  is  amply  supplied  with  this  delicate 
and  justly  esteemed  game. 

According  to  the  season  of  the  year,  these  birds  are  found 
throughout  the  continent,  many  retiring  south  of  the  equator 
to  pass  the  winter.  They  are  observed  in  May  already  busily 
gleaning  coleopterous  insects  on  the  remote  boreal  plains  of 
the  Saskatchewan,  and  abound  in  the  extensive  prairies  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  At  this  time  and  in  June  they  are  seen 
common  also  in  Worcester  County  (Mass.),  and  are  believed 
to  breed  there.  They  are  equally  frequent  on  the  plains  of 
Long  Islai  ■  and  New  Jersey,  and  in  similar  bare  and  dry 
pastures  in  various  parts  of  Massachusetts,  particularly  about 
Sekonk,  and  in  Rhode  Island  near  to  the  sea-coast,  where 
they  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  summer.  Wilson,  who  first 
described  the  species,  met  with  it  in  the  meadows  of  the 
Schuylkill,  pursuing  insects  among  the  grass  with  great  activity. 

The  breeding-range  of  this  species  extends,  in  all  probability, 
from  Pennsylvania  to  the  fur  countries  of  Upper  Canada,  as 
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fcw  mile,  fro^LTm  Xe  V  N  vT  "'  °°'  "^""""o"  « 
'he  young  ju«  fleSd  dj^jh^n  "*  '"'"""  ""'  "'»" 
the  month  of  jmy^        ""^  ""  P"*"'  "-on  ('833)  in 

abol^\''"eSli"L"'"K:!:  ■"»»  ««^PP«».  which  now 
wards  of  th^ Ja^t^^'.^r;  ^  P'-P  -  to  weigh  np. 
"lly  in  brood,  or  .mall  com™!.-  "  ■'  ''"P  '°«'*^''  "»"• 
like  the  Sandpip'rid  ir  '  °°*J"  «"«"*°'»  »*»™» 
»"-..  Ay.  and' waTchH  »  t^at  ilT '•''  "''  ""'  P""-". 
appro«:h  them  within  glj,,  ^T"""?'  ""'""'  '" 
bird,  «,metime,  droppinHdr  winl  ^""  *"''  ""=  °'''" 
a.  if  attempting  ,0  de^oy 'he  ,pec3,  T  '''"'""«  "''  '^"• 
to  their  brood.    On  ajL.L  ,1,  T  P^>''"«  «*"«ion 

and  on  any  alarm  utL  three  fr  f '  H'""'^  "''^''  '""»«  «"'- 
note,  a,  they  moun  o  fly  I„  the' n  ^h  '""™'°""  *"""'"« 
follow  or  feed  around  the  i^ttu  '/  "  ""^  ^^""""'X 
approached  from  a  cart  or  wa^o'-r^K  ''u  ^'"''""^  '^  ^'^ 
they  have  but  little  app2°on'ordl  "^^'*7  wary  of  man, 
domestic  animab.  In  S,t  th,  ?"  f  """  """P^-y  "^ 
proach  the  vicinity  of  the  T  '^"«  '^'"'"=»   "°w  ap- 

the  contiguou,  drTfield,  In'tr"'"*-  '"  '''"  "'^  '°°^  ^^ 
the  air  in  .traggli/g  ,  „e '  thel  shoT^'K?  "  *^''  "^  '"'s'' '" 
tin.es  heard  hfh  oveS  'hi  *"*""«  *''''"'  "  »°"e- 

and  the  „me  note  b  tSed  „  thr"'"*  "'"""'  '°  '■-'^' 
•heir  roosts.  It  i,  also  Te"  prob^SeThaTf^  "-''^^  P"^  '° 
time  they  emolov  in  th.-v     ■   P""*^"'*  "at  this  is  usually  the 

-nee  here  'eX  int  "«^"°"^'''-'''  '°"'''  *'"'  '°'"- 
-nth  a  few  straie"   on^'^nd  ''  ""=  ■"''''^"  °^  '"- 

t  e  bird  is  uncommon,  a"d  i.  h«  not  bVe°„  ^l  """'""'  P™^'""" 
0  .l>e  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  if  Ts  Irl  ''"*  °"  *'  »°«b  side 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  but  s  ve^  ab„„d!/,  ""'.r'""  '"  '^'  "g'"" 
where  the  birds  conere<?at/r„  •  '  °"  'he  western  plains 

''■"-a^s."  Their  wSI^\'rorr°^''^---"--"--«  ■"' 
'-=  I    public.  ^  '*  °"  'he  pampas  of  the  Argen- 
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MARBLED  GODWIT. 

MARLIN. 

LiMOSA  FEDOA. 

Chai.    Prewiling  color  doll  rofou.  varieil  with  black ;  nirap  and  tail 
barred :  bill  pinkish  ;  Itgs  and  feet  black.    Length  17  to  ao  inchea. 
V«/.    Near  .  atream  or  lake.  -  a  alight  depreaaion  aparmgly  lined  w.th 

^''%f-    3-4  i  P»l«  '>»«  <"  o""'  '""''"*  "'"'  ^""^  "^  lavender; 
J.25  X  1.60. 

The  Marbled  Godwit  is  only  a  transient  visitor  along  the  sea- 
coasts  of  the  United  States  in  the  spring  and  fall  on  its  way  to 
and  from  its  breeding-place  in  the  North.  According  to  Rich- 
ardson, it  abounds  in  the  summer  season  m  the  interior  of  the 
fur  countries,  being  particularly  plentiful  on  the  Saskatchewan 
plains,  where  it  frequents  marshes  and  bogs,  walking  on  the 
surface  of  the  swamp-moss  {Sphagna),  and  thrusting  down  its 
bill  to  the  nostrils  in  quest  of  worms  and  leeches,  which  it  dis- 
covers by  the  sensitive  point  of  its  bill,  thus  finding  means  to 
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f"d.  a>„  upon^lLciTd  'C  ''7C  It'  ""•  '^^  •""' 
COMU  of  the  Middle  State.  7„^'  .      '^'  ""*"«  O"  'h'- 

""  m  «,™e  Un,e  in  jS:     Cho^f  °'  "."^  ""»  ""«" 
already  arrived  at  their  ultinZn'  "  "■''  "■»«  ^ave 

■n  more  tempen.te  region.  toTeVe..  ^  we^,"^"  '  T  "'"" 
•ng  the  high  plain,  of  the  Roclcy  Moun^in  """■"'  "'"'■ 

ciently  tnoi,..    At  all  eventt^heylet1„"';?,T"°"'  """• 
Missouri  in  the  cout«  of    h.  v      "  ""  '°*"  P""  "f 

other  -der.aJgTel?o^K"'  "S"^'  ■"- 
winter  quarters  5^  *°  ""*"■  "epical 

hundred,  together  and"  uXT°''^''  ""''""'  ''y  "^nv 
Curlew,,  the'y  theLe  ve,  ^  STeTL  C  ^  ""'"■""'•' 
here  they  are  distinguished  ^^X:'r^:^:!- ~ '':^:^' 
and,  beng  at  this  season  /-,»  '  ""■  /^'^e  of  Doebirds, 
•able.  They  arlve^'T"  „'^''  "'  ""SWy  "teemed  for  the 
^sed  by  th/  fa,r  a^cri  s"  ryTtL' "^Z  °""  ^°"- 
'lestruction  may  be  made  amon/ th.  ^r  P^'°°'' «'"' 
from  the  delusion-  thTthus  malf.  '^*'"  ""=^  '"°^" 

wounded  and  comph.17' nH  "^t"'"^  ''"=""^  ™"°d  'he 
shot  by  i.itatinXXS  cTat^ ™  '"'"'"r" 
Curlew.  Indeed,  without  somTcontrivl  e  of  Th'T  .°' u''^ 
can  seldom  be  approached.         °°""'^"  °f  'his  kind  they 

-HiSration,.     They  breed  from   Iowa  to  t  Tl^  l""  '"'"""" 
""..er  in  Central  America  and  louthwtj       '"'""■^'■^*»".  »■>" 
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HUDSONIAN  GODWIT. 

RING-TAILED  MARUN. 
LiMOSA  iLGMASnCA. 

Chah.  Upper  parts  diaky,  mottled  with  buff;  head  and  neck  rufous, 
streaked  with  dusky ;  rump  dusky ;  tail-coverts  mostly  white ;  Uil  dusky, 
tipped  with  white ;  under  parts  rich  chestnut,  barred  with  dusky.  Length 
14  to  16  inches.  ....      , 

Neit.  Near  a  stream  or  lake,  —  a  slight  depression,  hned  with  a  few 
leaves  or  bits  of  grass.  .  ,     .    ,       . 

Eggs.    3-4;  grayish  olive  or  hair  brown,  spotted  with  darker  brown; 

2.20  X  140- 

The  Hudsonian,  or  American  Black-tailed  Godwit;  though 
abundant  in  the  Barren  Grounds  near  the  Arctic  Sea,  where  it 
breeds,  is  an  uncommon  visitor  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States  of  the  Union,  although,  from  aU  analogy  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  the  species  subsisting  through  the  winters  of  its  natal 
regions,  we  are  certain  that  the  whole  retire  into  mild  climates 
to  pass  the  winter.  They  probably,  like  some  other  birds  of 
the  same  countries,  retire  southward  by  an  inland  route,  or 
even  pass  the  autumn  on  the  shores  of  the  northwestern  coast 
of  the  continent.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  present  bird  is  among 
our  greatest  rarities,  as  I  have  seldom  seen  more  than  two  or 
three  pair  in  the  course  of  the  season;  these  are  found  on  the 
neighboring  coast  of  the  Bay,  and  called  by  the  market  people 
of  Boston,  Goose  Birds.  I  obtained  a  solitary  pair  of  these 
stragglers  about  the  8th  of  September ;  they  were  very  fat  and 
well  flavored,  scarcely  distinguishable  in  this  respect  from  the 
Curlew,  and  appeared  to  have  been  feeding  on  some  Uhia  or 
other  vegetable  substance.  Several  pair  of  young  and  old 
birds  were  brought  to  market  this  year  (1833),  from  the  6th 
to  the  30th  of  the  same  month.  An  individual  now  in  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  was  shot  also  near  the  coast  of  Cape 
May,  in  New  Jersey.  They  sometimes  associate  with  the 
Plovers,  and  descending  to  the  marshes  and  the  strand,  feed 
upon  minute  shell-fish,  shrimps,  and  the  roots  of  the  ZasUn. 
According  to  Richardson,  they  frequent  boggy  lakes,  like  the 
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seen  only  or  geneAlly  in  the  au  uli  "?  t'  "'i  •=<"»"'<»'.  ""d  is 
Arctic  regions, -on  theB^n T" T.  "  ''""^*  '"  ">«  Wgher 
America  '  ^"""  Grounds,  -  and  winters  in  South 

occasionally  in  Gre'eS'""'"  ^°°"'"  <'''«''•"'  ''««")  occurs 
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"°"'-""  ""■"S'i^r-™-™ 


Macrorhampus  griseus. 


"wmterthe  upper  parts  are  dark  gray 'th^"!^'''™™?.'"'"' <"»ky- 
lower  part,  white,  shaded  on  the  breSt  w  .h  JT*^  ?""'  *''"'•  ""''  ">« 
■nehes.    Similar  to  Wilson's SninebrrtU      «^?'-,  P"*^*"  >'»'«  >»« 

AV,,.    On  marshy  border  .^p^n'dorstTal  '■^""™8"  "««• 
lined  with  leaves  and  grass  stream,  -  a  depression  in  the  turf 

^i^'.    4;  p,.e  olive  brown,  spotted  with  dark  brown ;  ..,0  X  .  .5 

muddy  marshes  and  sand  flats  ,"5  iLe^  ■?  """"^  °"  ""^ 
'Mes,  a  more  powerful  tpuL  1^  ^af  oA"""  °'  ""= 
the  wanderine  flocks  towarHc  fK-  ,  '"'°8^'  '""Pels 

"here,  secluded  Sth!^-  ""'"'  ''^°°'  '"  ">«  North, 

■nolesLtion    they  pi  theT^  T  f  "'"' '""  '^"^--^  f""" 
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plains  of  the  Saskatche  an;  according  to  Richardson,  they  feed 
much  upon  leeches  and  coleoptera,  for  which,  no  doubt,  they 
probe  the  mud  and  sphagnum  of  the  bogs  and  marshes, — a  habit 
which  iX.z-i  also  pursue  while  here,  on  their  way  to  the  South, 
particularly  collecting   the  larvte   of  aquatic  insects,  such  as 
Liitllula  and  others.    The  nest  and  eggs  of  this  species  are 
yet  unknown.    The  ovaries   in  females  killed  in  May  were 
already  swelled  to  the  size  of  peas.     By  the  ioth  of  July  or 
beginning  of  August  they  revisit  the  shores  of  New  England 
and  the  Middle  States  in  large  flocks  recruited  by  their  young. 
These  arc  already  full  grown,  in  good  condition  for  the  table, 
and  are  at  all  times  greatly  esteemed  for  their  excellent  flavor. 
The  Red-breasted  Snipes  are  always  seen  associated  in  flocks, 
and  though  many  are  bred  in  the  interior  around  the  Great 
Northern  Lakes,  they  now  all  assemble  towards  the  sea-coast,  as 
a   region  that  affords  them   an  inexhaustible  supply  of  their 
favorite  food  of  insects,  moUusca,  and  small  shellfish  ;  and  here 
they  continue,  or  a  succession  of  wandering  and  needy  bands, 
until  the  commencement  of  cold  weather  advertises  them  of 
the  approach  of  famine,  when,  by  degrees,  they  recede  beyond 
the  southern  limits  of  the  Unioii.     While  here  they  appear 
very  lively,  performing  their  aerial  evolutions  over  the  marshes 
at  a  great  height  sometimes  in  the  air,  uttering  at  the  same 
time  a  loud,  shrill,  and  quivering  whistle,  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  that  of  the  YeUow-Legged  Tatler  (something  like 
'(t-e-le,  '*-/?-&).    The  same  loud  and  querulous  whistling  is 
also  made  as  they  rise  from  the  ground,  when  they  usually 
make  a  number  of  circuitous  turns  in  the  air  before  they  de- 
scend.   At  all  times  gregarious,  in  the  autunm  and  spring  they 
sometimes  settle  so  close  together  that  several  dozens  have 
been  killed  at  a  single  shot.    While  feeding  on  the  shores  or 
sandbars,  they  may  be  sometimes  advantageously  approached 
by  a  boat,  of  which,  very  naturaUy,  they  have  but  little  fear  or 
suspicion ;  nor  are  they  at  any  time  so  shy  as  the  Common  Snipe, 
alighting  often  within  a  few  rods  of  the  place  where  their  com- 
panions have  been  shot,  without  exhibiting  alarm  untU  harassed 
by  successive  firing.     Besides  mollusca,  they  occasionaUy  vary 
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their  fare  with  vegetable  diet,  such  as  the  roots  of  the  Zostera 
marina;  and  I  have  also  found  in  their  stomachs  the  whitish 
oval  seeds  of  some  marsh  or  aquatic  plant.  They  likewUe,  in 
common  with  the  Sandpipers  and  many  other  wading  birds, 
swallow  gravel  to  assist  the  trituration  of  their  food. 

We  know  to<iay  something  more  than  NuttaU  could  teU  us  of  the 
nesting  habits  of  the  Dowitcher,  or  "Deutscher's  Snipe,"  as  the 
bird  was  originally  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  "English 
Snipe,"  now  known  as  Wilson's.  Our  bird  is  stiU  called  "  German 
Snipe  "  at  some  localities  on  the  coast 

A  number  of  nests  have  been  taken  in  the  Far  North,  where  the 
birds  find  suitable  feeding-grounds  In  the  bogs  and  marshes  amid 
the  barren  lands  bordering  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Stragglers  from  the 
main  flocks  are  met  with  in  summer  throughout  the  fur  countries 
and  down  to  the  forty-fourth  paraUel;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  breed  so  far  to  the  southward.  Large  flocks  appear  on  the 
Atiantic  coast  during  both  the  spring  and  autumn  migrations, 
though  they  seem  to  pass  over  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia 
without  alighting,  in  the  spring.  But  they  move  northward  rapidly 
and  with  few  stoppages,  while  they  return  quite  leisurely  and  are 
therefore  considered  more  abundant  in  the  autumn  in  all  localities 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Lakes  the  birds  are  rarely  seen,  thou"ii 
It  IS  known  that  large  flocks  journey  north  and  south  by  way  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  across  the  Great  Plains.  In  winter  the 
birds  are  found  in  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil. 


Note.  -The  Long-Billed  Dowitcher  (J/,  scohpaceus)  has 
ately  been  separated  from  gristus.  It  is  a  larger  bird,  with  a 
longer  bill;  and  though  chiefly  confined  to  the  Western  Province 
examples  are  seen  regularly  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  ' 


WILSON'S  SNIPE. 

ENGLISH  SNIPE.    COMMON  SNIPE.    JACK  SNIPE.    SHAD  BIRR 

GaIXINAGO   DELICATA. 

Char.  Abo»e,  mottled  brown,  blick,  and  buff ;  tail  with  snbterminal 
bars  ot  rufous  and  black  ;  crown  dusky,  witli  medial  stripe  of  buff;  neck 
and  breast  pale  brown,  spotted  with  dusky;  belly  white,  sides  with  dark 
bars.     Length  about  it  inches. 

ATtit.    Amid  a  tussock  of  grass  or  bunch  of  moss  in  a  wet  meadow  or 
margin  of  a  marsh,  — a  slight  depression  in  the  turf  sparingly  lined  with 
l;f  grass,  leaves,  or  feathers. 

|\  gggs.    3-4 ;  olive  of  various  shades,  spotted  with  brown  and  lavender ; 

11  1.5s  X  1. 10. 

The  Snipe  of  North  America,  so  nearly  related  to  that  of 
Europe,  is  found,  according  to  the  season,  in  every  part  of  the 
continent,  from  Hudson  Bay  to  Cayenne,  and  uoes  not  appear, 
indeed,  sufficiently  distinct  from  the  Brazilian  Snipe  of  Swain- 
son,  which  inhabits  abundantly  the  whole  of  South  America  as 
far  as  Chili.  Many  winter  in  the  marshes  and  inundated  river 
grounds  of  the  Southern  Stotes  of  the  Union,  where  they  are 
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'^y^°f^'^tt^eTZ^7J:^'T^'^  >»'"  the  last 
hear,  as  in  U-.e  No«h  of  E^^^rST'''  ^T"  *"  ''°'^°»' '« 
■nurings  of  the  Snipes,  „Sl^  ""'^  '""""°"'  "»"" 
the  air  as  scarcely  ^^S.J.,^'^^  "^""^  ^  ^gh  in 
or  rather  flickering  and  sLmL°        ,"*'"•    ™'  '"'■»™i"8. 

but  more  resembles  the  Lnd  nJn     ^^  ^^  (Ca/r,««/^), 
r-ptedly  blowing  into  t^e  nect  ^T      ^Z.  '""'^'''y  '"'^  ^- 
ring  of  a  spinnbg-wheel      But  k     '''«^'~«'«  **"  'he  whir- 
ry be  our  attempts  to  LSan?^'"  ^"^"f  '^'^  -"^-d 
ing  murmur,  it  ieems  T^  to  i^^"  "^"""^  ">''<'"''"- 
tender  feeling  or  amato^.  rev;^  ^ uT'  T  "P"'''°°  °' 
commencement  and  duzSg  the  ;ariv  Lw  "?''' """^^  «  the 
^n,  while   hovering  over  thoL    ^iT"'"  P^'""8  '=»- 
which  are  to  be  the  cradle  and  ?       ?  *'  °'  "^"  '"^^d°'«> 
geny.  as  they  have  already  ^en  °rT''  1  *^''"  ''^'^^'^'^  P™- 
This  note  is  probaToroSuceHK     '"'"'""'''"''•'•='' «««• 
»  i»  the  throat  S  Ke^ 'jf  "hm'"'?'^  -""«-  °^ 
pears  most  distinct  as  the  SniL  He^  1""'°8  "'S^t,  and  ap- 
However  produced,  the  so3  ^T  '"""''  ""=  S'"""^' 
"■only  so  concealed  by  t^e  1st  nt       °,"^°"'°"  "<=  ~'"- 
'he  elevation  from  whence  It  £l^       ^"^  "^"^  °'  "«>>'.  and 
Whole  seems  shroud^dTm^r '  My  2  """'"'  "-="  ^« 
'emembered,and  could  imitate^'th.f*      ""'^""^  P"^°t 
™"™«r,  which  she  had  for  LI    *'""''^'''"*'°''.  mailing 

"■^hes  of  my  native  RibSe  Tn  T'.  ^'"^  ''^"^  °^«'  thf 
"ten  all  NaJe  seemed  ,^5;  to  H.'  '""""'^  "^  »P"»«. 
°f  the  season;  andTerat  the  1    ,  ^"^^  ^°'  ""=  '>°>"ties 

Overthewidema.shesofFreshI^nd,abo„t  the  middle  Of 
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AptU,  my  attention  was  caUed  to  the  same  invisible  voice, 
which  issued  from  the  floating  clouds  of  a  dark  evemng;  the 
author  was  here  -aUed  the  Alewife  Bird,  from  ite  arrival  with 
the  shoals  of  that  fish  In  the  neighboring  lake.  From  the  ele- 
vation at  which  the  sound  issued,  probably,  it  appeared  less 
loud  and  distinct  than  that  which  I  have  since  heard  from  the 
English  Snipe.  I  imagined  then  that  the  noise  was  made  by 
the  quick  and  undulatory  fanning  of  the  wings  i  but  this  would 
not  produce  the  shriUness  of  tone  by  which  it  is  characterized, 
as  any  one  may  satUfy  himself  by  hearkening  to  the  very  dif- 
ferent  low  buzz  made  by  the  wings  of  the  Humming  Bird.  In 
this  instance,  as  well  as  in  the  former,  aU  my  sporting  acquaint- 
ance  were  familiar  with  t^U  quivering  call,  but  had  never 
decided  upon  its  author.  At  the  same  time  I  observed,  flying 
high  and  rapid,  a  pair  of  these  Snipes,  probably  instigated  by 
anger  and  jealousy,  who  then  uttered  a  discordant  quacking 
sound,  — something  Uke  the  bleat  they  make  when  they  have 
descended  to  the  ground,  and  which  they  accompany  with  an 
attitude  of  peculiar  stupidity,  baUncing  the  head  forwards,  and 
the  taU  upwards  and  downwards,  like  the  action  of  some  autom- 
aton toy,  jerked  and  set  in  motion  by  a  tight-drawn  string. 

After  incubation,  which  takes  place  rather  early  in  the  spring, 
the  humming  is  no  longer  heard,  and  the  sprightly  aerial  evo- 
lutions which  appeared  so  indefatigable  have  now  given  way 
to  sedater  attitudes  and  feebler  tones.  A  few  pairs  no  doubt 
breed  in  tiie  extensive  and  almost  inaccessible  morasses  of 
Cambridge  ponds  or  lagoons ;  and  I  have  been  informed  that 
they  select  a  tuft  of  sedge  for  the  foundation  of  the  nest,  which 
is  constructed  with  considerable  art.  The  eggs,  like  those  of 
the  European  species,  about  four,  are  perhaps  alike  olivaceous 
and  spotted  with  brown.  These  birds  probably  scatter  them- 
selves over  the  interior  of  the  continent  to  breed,  nowhere 
associating  in  great  numbers ;  nor  are  they  at  all  common  in  the 
hyperboreal  retreats  chosen  by  so  many  of  the  other  wading 
birds.  My  friend  Mr.  Ives,  of  Salem,  also  informs  me  that  a 
few  pairs  of  Has  species  breed  in  that  vicinity. 
The  Snipe,  almost  nocturnal  in  ite  habite,  conceals  itself  with 
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assiduity  in  the  loni  mss  «.rf».      j 
»d  boggy  „treat.  'i!^  "X"  ^  t^  °^  "'  '-—Ped 
sportsman,  i,  ,pri„g,  ,j  ,  dist^^^^.^""  ^'  ^roach  of  the 
usually  a  feeble  squeak  •  and  »,!  *   "  '"P"^">''  ""wng 

it  take.  .  direct  ^ouS  'it^c^m^"*  ''''"^  ""'^"»'"  before 
is  more  easily  caughT^^':'^,^:;^/'*-"  '°  "'-•'  -<> 
which  is  set  for  Woodcocks     jST  °h  ^""5f  '"'"*'"  •"  ""t 
as  an  exquisite  flavored  game  ereTt  „   ^"'^    ^  '°  '"'8''  "^PWe 
Snipes.     In  the  spring  fe^o'non.h<="'  "^^  '°  "^tain 
lean;  but  in  the  autumn  l^embZ^"  ^."'  '^""'  ""^X  "e 
parts  of  the  interior,  Snglt .  Tet '^  T'  '"""  '^^ 
«PP..  they  are  no,.  &t  and  abunl  .       ^'  °^ '^'^  ^issis- 
their  young,  are  at  this  time  rS^l' ■       '  *«°»Panied  by 
and  enswamped  r^eTL:;^''Zf  ""=  '°"  «™"°^' 
lantic;  but  ever  shy  and  dextemu»th  ""«*  °^  ^^^  At- 

most  active  and  eirspommer  Wh"'  °"'^  «""^  ^°'  ""«= 
may,  like  many  o^er  bwf  of  L  I  ?  °".  *'  "'"«  ""'^ 
«d  by  the  imiution  o  the^vo  Je  '^'"  '^T'  '""^ 
European  Snipe,  which  mi^^t^!  .  ^^^  "*'  "''e  the 

mean,  averse  Vo  cold  wS  1°  """"  '°  *^"«''""^'  ^y  no 
severely  fwzen  in  suchlmil  "^  '^  "''  ^wund  is  not 

so  .hat  even  in  MasSu^^ry^e'^n?'''  ''!''' ^^^'''"«'- 
to  the  middle  of  December.  Therar^notlT'''''''^'^  '^'^ 
ganous,  but  only  accidentally  asTclte  T  I  ^'"^'^^  «"" 
pens  to  be  abundant.     Frfhn  "*=  """^  ^"^  ^ap- 

"ibbling  and  boring  the  black  r'^'"  '^'^  "'  Perpetually 
sometimes  seem  to  col4  metlv  the  '  ?«l'"""  "'''^'>  ""^y 
pens  to  contain,  though  thdrulf  T  "''"''  '''"*^''  "  ^ap- 
consists  of  wonis,  leThes  L  '^f  '","  ""'^  '"^'^""'^  f"e 
sects;the  Snipe  of  Sjij"^  '°"«-'^«g^d  aquatic  in- 
of  &arai^s.  Their  foS  !?  ^t  '~°  ""=  ""^""  ^P^cies 
«<i  slimy  earth  ^^'ZT^^^  "f""'"  ''"'  '"<=  "lack 
and  which  in  place^or^vj t  ^T'  u'J°°*'  ^"'^  ''°"»^. 
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cominon  at  flmei  in  almMt  every  .uluble  locality.    lU  gener^J 
breeding  area  extend,  from  Hudwn  Bay  and  Alaika  aouthward 

to  about  latitude  4S°.  »»<»  »  '«*  ■""»  ^"'  '''^J'^"         a 
o£  that  line.    In  winter  the  birds  are  found  in  tlie  Gulf  Statei  and 

southward.  

Note.  — The  European  Skipe  {Gaainagt  galliHago),  miuch 
is  somewhat  similar  In  appearance  to  the  American  bird,  occurs 
regularly  in  Greenland,  and  has  been  taken  in  Bermuda. 
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bog-sucker. 

Phiiohela  minor. 

Char.  Above,  mottled  towny.  black,  and  grayj  beneath,  pale  rofeii. 
or  towny  buff,  tinged  with  gray.  Head  peculiar;  neck  .horli  body 
"ouTbiU  ion?  and  straigh?,  leg'  and  tail  short.    length  about  .. 

'"aw.  Sometimes  in  a  wet  meadow  or  on  the  margin  of  a  'wamp,  but 
often  in  adry  woodland  or  on  a  shaded  hillside, -placed  amid  a  tuft  of 
pL  or  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  or  stump ;  a  slight  depression  sparingly  lined 

"^r:°'cr^y  or  pal.  b««  spo.t«l  with  brown  and  lavender, 
i.SS  X  MS- 

The  American  Woodcock,  like  the  Snipe,  appears  again  to 
be  a  near  representative  of  that  of  Europe,  whose  manners 
and  habits  it  almost  entirely  possesses,  differing,  however,  ma- 
teriaUy  in  the  temperature  of  the  climates  selected  for  its  resi- 
dence, confining  itself  in  the  summer  to  the  south  side  of  the 
St  Uwrence,  breeding  in  all  the  intermediate  space  as  far  as 
the  limit-!  of  the  Middle  States,  and  retiring  m  wmter  for  the 
most  part  either  to  or  beyond  the  boundary  of   the  Union. 
The  European  species,  on  the  contrary,  courting   cooler  ch- 
mates,  winters  in  Great  Britain  and  the  North  of  Europe  an 
retires  as  early  as  March  to  breed  in  the  Alps  or  m  the  frigid 
wilds  of  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia,  and  penetrates  even  to  the 
lev  shores  of  Greenland  and  the  heaths  of  Iceland.     About  the 
Jme  period,  early  in  March,  the  American  Woodcock  revisits 
Pennsylvania,  and   soon  after  the  New  England  or  Eastern 
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watery  glade,  of  Pennsylval'^*"'"^  ^°'^  '^  "P*" 
are  .een  in  the  vicinity  of  Natchez  t,S^""  "'*"'  ^^  '^y 
to  their  n«aal  habit,  thev  k!l      ^  M«„„,ppi.    Accoiding 

«ek  out  .pri„g..'S;''and  S'  ^n'"  ""''  '^"y  f"""  «° 
and  other  insect,  on  ^hich  th"y  Ld  ''l^ev''"'  °!.'°™" 
themselves  over  the  countiy  to  breed  L  ^^  "°"  '"'P*~ 
ence  in  dl  direction,  by  th^  IS  !?''.  '^l^'"'"*  ">"'  P«»- 
are  .een  in  such  «,fl  JdZ^t^L  "'"'  '~""«  ^Ils.  which 
by  thicket,  and  wood,  Th^afsL  ^J"  "'  7""^  "^^''^^^ 
f-m  side  to  side  with  thlt'^L  ^^.7^  1^ "  ""'^ 
but  never  scratch  with  their  feet  ,hT  u  ^'"«  '°^="' 

appearance.  The  sensibil!  v  ~!  ^* .  *"  ~''""  '°  'heir 
'hebill.asintheSnipeTofL'^r"'  '^  '''  ""=™"y  "' 
are  enabled  to  collect  'th«^r  fS  rZ""'  ""'""  '""'  '"'y 
using  their  eyes,  which  are  L«  ''^  "'^,.'»«'«  touch  without 
in  .he  back  p^ari  of  t JeTe^r to'^ve"  hf^^  """  ^'T °" 
aspect  of  stupidity.    When  flusheH  f  J^  ^  remarkable 

places,  they  only  rise  in  ^If^  ^  '"'^"'"'^  '"  "■«''  hiding- 
bushes  or  glide 'though  theTnH  "^""V  '°  ""^  '°P'  °'  "« 
when  they  -tantlyX  d„-  Std'°  "  "'°"'''''^-. 
space  on  touching  the  KroundTrt^     '  ™"  ""^  ''"^  ^nie 

themselves  in  a  sffe  re^  i^'f.'"«  ^'  ^°°"  ^  they  imagine 
out  straight  with  oomiderable  tirr"'r'^r°°''''*''^>'''>' 

effort,  from  the  shortness  of  theXTs.r""''  """  '"" 
much  muscular  exertion.  '^  attended  with 

During  the  mating  season    in  n,. 
ning,  but  more  partlcul^ty  'the,ater T'"^''  "'"  "'  '''■ 
of  his  ™ate  and  nest  rises 'succeiivelv  n  a         T  ""'  ^^'""^ 
>  I^rk.     While   ascending   he  S  »  t  '"■"!;'  """"^  '""= 

warble ;  but  in  descending,*theton!sn-"'l''  ""^  '""'"<' 
towards  the  ground  and  thlT  t  ^  "  ""^  Wroaches 

i"to  an  agreeable  quick  J^J^l  ^7"""8  '-""^  ""^  ^weet,  pass 

Performe^deJ'iXVitSr  a""'"    ^'  '°°-  ^^"""^ 

a  sort  of  stifled  utterance  ^cnT^   ?u    "'°"'^"''  "''«''  with 

VOL.  „.  _  J""^"^''  accompanied  by  a  stiff  and  balancing 
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motion  of  the  body,  the  word  ilaii,  and  wmetimei  ^if  faif, 
is  uttered.  Thi»  uncouth  and  guttural  bleating  seems  a  sing«l;.r 
contrast  to  the  delightful  serenade  of  which  this  is  uniformly 
the  close.    I  heard  this  piping  and  bleating  in  the  ">"»"«»  "J 
West  Cambridge  on  the  15th  of  April,  and  the  birds  had 
arrived  about  the  first  week  in  that  month.    This  nocturnal 
music  continued  at  reguUr  intervals,  and  in  succession  until 
near  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,   and   is   prolonged   for  a 
number  of  days  during  the  period  of  incubation,  probably 
ceasing  with  the  new  cares  attendant  on  the  hatching  of  the 
brood.    The  female,  as  in  the  European  species,  is  greatly 
attached  to  her  nest,  and  an  instonce  is  reUted  to  me  of  a  hen 
being  Uken  up  from  it  aqd  put  on  again  without  attempting 
to  fly     Mr  Utham  mentions  a  female  of  the  Common  Wood- 
cock sitting  on  her  eggs  so  tamely  that  she  suffered  herself  to 
be  stroked  on  the  back  without  offering  to  rise,  and  the  male, 
no  less  interested  in  the  common  object  of  their  cares,  sat  also 
close  at  hand.    The  European  species  has  had  the  credit  of 
exercising  so  much  ingenuity  and  affection  as  to  seize  upon 
one  of  iu  weakly  young  and  carry  it  along  to  a  place  of 
security  from  its  enemies.     Mr.  Ives,  of  Salem,  once  on  flush- 
ing an  American  Woodcock  from  its  nest,  was  astonished  to 
see  that  it  carried  off  in  its  foot  one  of  its  brood,  the  only  one 
which  happened  to  be  newly  hatched;  and  as  the  young  nia 
immediately  on  leaving  the  shell,  it  is  obvious  that  the  little 
nursling  could  be  well  reared,  or  all  of  them  as  they  might 
appear,  without  the  aid  of  the  nest,  now  no  longer  secured 
from  intrusion.   In  New  England  this  highly  esteemed  game  n 
common  in  the  markets  of  Boston  to  the  close  of  October, 
but  they  all  disappear  in  the  latter  part  of  December.    In  this 
quarter  of  the  Union  they  are  scarcely  in  order  for  shooting 
before  the  latter  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August ;  but  from 
this  time  to  their  departure  they  continue  in  good  condition 
for  the  table.  . 

The  springes,  or  springers,  set  for  Woodcocks  m  Europe  in 
places  they  are  found  to  frequent  by  the  evidence  of  thtir 
borings,  etc.,  are  commonly  formed  of  an  elastic  stick,  to 
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»d  «>  order  to  comprithTwlTi^  ?  *  '"«"  i*  «««««« ; 
2  -'ended  fence  »  made  0^^^!^:^*  """  *'  "»P 
up  do,*  enough  ,o  prevent  the  Wri  1  ^'  '."^'  "'"»  «' 
IheM  concentrate  at  the  trap  «  If?"?.  '*'""''  "«™- 
'^nce  the  bird  in  feeding  i,  ^e  to^  .'*"  «"»«"-haped 
P««8e.  and  i,  ,i„o,t  to  .  ce^tv  .n  't"^  *^  '^- 

As  the  .eason  advi.  ce.  .^hT^7u  "'*'"  ""y  '^e  leg.. 
inCe^en.  and  coW^ea^eS:';?^^^^-:  '?  ^»'  "x  «a«,n  of 
»nd  approaching  the  .helter  oftt/^  ^  '""'  "«  '»«'rior; 
'■>«  marshe..  they  now  become  .hi?   °'"'  ""^  ^'  "«'«hbor. 
i«e  in  autumn  liued  in^^e^t  nu m^''  '^"'  «  »"«^h  time, 
assembling  point.  pr«viouf  "'th"  r^u^enT"'"  ""  ""^  ">- 
are  performed  in  a  de«,ltory  «,d  i^If  f      ".igration.,  which 
t'ons.  a,  usual,  being  mosdy  „«tu™  7*^  '  '"'™"^'  ""'^  ""o- 
though  many  are  nfw  m«  witTLT  "  ""  ^'  '^"«''';  "d 
-arshes.  ,hey  are   brougi,   l^hJr  """'  '°'""''"^°'^  ""^ 
-d  never  move  in  concertTfltb  \tT°"  "'''^'y' 
movement,  are  not  betrayed  by  „v  n„t  '  '*'*'"   ">"' 

P°*er.  of  the  .pecie,  are  only  cX         °'  ""'  ">*  ^'«'" 
Penod  of  p„pagation;  at  other  time,  th'°  "'*'""  «  ">»      . 
■"■■g  in  silence.    The  vounr^n  ^'^  """^  «d  "tart  to 

-  hatched,  are  ^TlUl'^ZZTV^ ''  '«'-  "  ^^ 
down,  and  on  being  taken "tter ° T  "'^  »  brownish-white 
long-drawn  p^,p.    '^       '"  """  "  ^l^der  bleat  or  clear  and 

kola  district  I,  rather  rare     I,  i,  L  '     °""^°'  '"'•  '"  "-e  mI 
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VIRGINIA   RAIL. 

RSD-BREASTED   RAIL.    LESSER  CLAPPER  RAIL. 

RaLLUS  VIRCINIANUS. 

CHAm.  General  coloration  rufous.  Above,  Wwny  olive  .Iripe.l  .ith 
du.ky !  wing-covert,  rich  tay ;  crown  dusky  i  below,  light  redd.sh  bro«n. 
Mler  on  the  belly.    Length  about  9>4  inches. 

N„t  On  the  ground  smid  a  tuft  of  grawi  on  the  marshy  margin  of  a 
,ri»  «  su"«n.  sometime,  in  a  .aU.mar,h.  u.ually  placed  clo«  to .  j 
!nMr'.  edge,-  a  deep,  .aucer-.haped  affair  of  reed-stalks  and  grass,  and 

"^l^r  W,«ny  8) :  P»l«  ""«-  "  «<"»»•>  ""'•  "»«"•  "'"  ^'°'" 
and  lavender;  i.»5  X  0.90. 

The  Virginian  or  Lesser  Clapper  Rail,  scarcely  distinguish 

able  from  the  preceding  but  by  its  inferior  size,  is  likewise  a 
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new  lepretentative  of  the  Wai..  d  •.    - 

Habi..  to  .1,  respeci    „,;;;'"  ^'  "' ^""'P*.  wi«h  who.. 

Mud  Hen  or  common  Clapp^,  R^   I    TT'*"  "'"'  "" 
fined  to  the  freah-wate,  m.„h^,  fr   \  "^  """"'^  ™»- 

«theFre.h.W,terMurHen    i  '""""'■'     '""gui.hed 

connected  probably  with  it. 'rV.,.rVr"'/'":  """'="""• 
•'th  m  salt-marshes  it  i,  ,!,.  ,.  ,/'  *:•"''  ''^'  x  'n  met 
W.  which  ooze   through    u  u,  "'""''■  "*  *■"   '••""" 

from  this  peculiarity  to  it,  /,  ' '  "  """*  '  '"  Jonlers. 
quemly  seen  in  the  interior,  ,a  u.-  vlVV'.  T"""'  "  ''  ~»«<- 
Di'cltets,  as  far  vest  as  ih,.  «,  ""'''  ■""'  '"ampy 

probably   I.ltooi.   ^"^l^,.^^^'^'  ^   ""'"'   '.     --"y,  an'd' 
J'ong  the  neighborhood  of  thf  coast  .i .    'f '""'•   ''°*""' 
li«her  than  the  shores  of  the  S.T         "°'  "'"^  P""""/ 
in  the  remote  fur  countries  of  tt  v  Tk"''*'."  "  '•  ''"'"'<»^ 
MMe  State,  in  Nov  m^° V,''!.!'"'^'  "''^  «"«'  fto™  the 
It  revisit,  Pennsylvania  earivi^M!    commencement  of  frost. 
■he  fresh  ma„hes  of  "h  ,  1' rt  oTm  ""'    '  ~°"  '""  '""  "> 
retire,,  in  the  course  o    the  „i°  efT'^'"*"'-     "°-  ^ar  it 
"ninown,  though  from  it,  absent,'   f '  ""=  *""''•  »  y« 
Pan^  of  the  continent,  it  p^b^b^T"""";  '"""  '"'  '^" 
the  «,uthem  extremi  y  of  tKn    *"  ?  """  ^''"''"  "-» 

hiding  to  almost  toacce^ibetamrand'''  I"""  °' '^'""'^ 
•i'flicult  task  even  to  a«:ert!inTn  """"^  ""''«  ''  a 

ae  the  preceding,  it  ,Tu  k,  throlr?"''  "  ""^  ''"'^  ""J. 
i"  the  long  ,edge  and  ™1«  "'T^''""'  "o"  Part  of  the  da; 

;ade  ani  ob,!:Co7?h?  SghT't^d'  "  "''' '"  '"^ 
"only  marsh  in«;cts  and  their  larv«„  1»  ^  "  ""''  =<»"■ 
""ivalve  shell-fish,  it  rarely      evT^all      "/""*"  """""  "<1 
.  The  Virginian  kail  com„^' ?,':^!'''"«  "' '•8«'-'>Ie  diet. 
'"  'he  early  part  of  May     The     T  ?  '°°"  "^^  ''^  ^"'^al 
P^«  of  the  marsh,  i,  fixed  in  t  1^' I  """''"'  '"  ""=  ''«««' 
'"d  composed  o    withered  .It   ^  "^  °^  "  '^''^y  tu,«,ck 
;-o  those  Of  thlX'eTn  Ser^an-b'"'''  T  '"^ 
--  -  ^-^  --  -or,  s/rinkled^rScS  t^S: 
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red  and  pale  purple,  most  numerous  at  the  great  end.  In  the 
Middle  Stotes  this  bird  is  believed  to  raise  two  broods  in  the 
season.  The  female  is  so  much  atUched  to  her  eggs,  after 
sitting,  as  sometimes  to  allow  of  being  Uken  up  by  the  hand 
rather  than  desert  the  premises,  —  which  affection  appears  the 
more  necessary  as  the  male  seems  to  deserts  his  mate  and  leave 
her  in  the  sole  charge  of  her  little  family. 

About  the  i8th  of  June,  in  this  vicinity,  in  a  wet  part  of  the 
salt-marsh  making  into  a  fresh  meadow  near  Charles  River, 
one  moonlight  evening  as  late  as  nine  o'clock  I  heard  a  busy 
male  of  this  species  calling  out  at  short  intervals  in  a  guttural, 
creaking  tone,  almost  like  the  sound  of  a  watchman's  rattle, 
'kuta-cit  Ut-ih,  —  the  call, sometimes  a  little  varied.  At  this 
time,  no  doubt,  hU  mate  was  somewhere  sitting  on  her  eggs  in 
some  tuft  of  the  tall  marine  grass  (SparHna  glabra)  which 
overhung  the  muddy  inlet  near  which  he  took  his  station. 
The  young,  for  some  time  after  being  hatched,  are  covered 
wholly  with  i  jet-black  down,  r.;-d  running  with  agility,  are 
now  sometimes  seen  near  the  Qcep  marshes,  straying  into  the 
uplands  and  drier  places,  following  the  careful  mother  much  in 
the  manner  of  a  hen  with  her  brood  of  chickens.  When  sepa- 
rated from  the  parent  at  a  more  advanced  age,  their  slender 
peep,  peep,  peep,  is  heard  and  soon  answered  by  the  attentive 
parent.  The  female  when  startled  in  her  watery  retreat  often 
utters  a  sharp,  squeaking  scream  apparently  close  at  hand, 
which  sounds  like  'keek,  'keek,  'kek:  on  once  approaching,  as 
I  thought,  the  author  of  this  discordant  and  timorous  cry,  it 
still  slowly  receded,  but  always  appeared  within  a  few  feet  o( 
me,  and  at  length  pressing  the  pursuit  pretty  closely,  she  rose 
for  a  Uttle  distance  with  hanging  legs,  and  settled  down  into  a 
ditch  among  some  pond-lily  leaves,  over  v.  lich  she  darted  and 
again  disappeared  in  her  paths  through  the  tall  sedge,  scream- 
ing at  intervals,  as  I  now  found,  to  give  warning  to  a  brood 
of  young  which  had  at  first  probably  accompanied  her  and 

impeded  her  progress.  .      „  .,  , ,    .i,. 

When  seen,  which  is  but  rarely,  the  Virgmian  Rail,  like  the 

other  species,  stands  or  runs  with  the  Jieck  outstretched  and 
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with  tl;e  short  tail  erert  anH  r. 

seen  to  pexch  ^  ^^eLTi^T     I    "^'^^     ''  »  "«-" 

on  its  feet.     Its  fl«h  fs  ZrtTj"' r'^"  "  '"°''  °'  '"«=   «">« 

mon  Rail,  but  its  sca^citT^f  .       ""  '°  "'"'  "^  '^^  Com- 

much  attention  as  game   'ute  inT?""  "'"^  ""•=^''  "  ^"^ 

ous  to  their  depar^r  th^K  ".,"•"  ""''"^"°"' P'^'" 

into  the  neighbor^. "ait  ra!!^h  '^"='°°^"y  wander  out 

•i>esea,-a%outeby "hrhTnat,        kI',"'  "  "'^'^^  '^'° 
a  solitary  and  desultory    '.n  P"''«b.hty  they  proceed  in 

by  ponds,  in  companriith  the  d if  T'  ""'^^  "•<=  '"''''. 
clinging,  no  doubt  to  t^  f  j'/r.  sL^  ^'".'^^  °'  '''^•='''"^''»' 
n.ght  over  the  water.  They  sw^  '  rf  T  "","'  ''^^  ^'^^  '"^ 
elegance;  but  like  their  whoTetrir  r'7  '''°  '''"'  ^^^  ^^^ 
'hey  are  swiftest  on  land  a^dlV  u  ^^ng-Footed  Birds, 
-r.ty  over  the  covS  ^^t^S^Sr'  "'^-  '''' 

an/wes.lti\rraroV;  buTra?;'""" '''^  "^^'■•- '-evinces 
parallel.  Its  breeding  area  exldssn  Ih"^".  """"  "^  '"^  «"eth 
Pennsylvania.  ^  "'*'"''  ^"""•"'ard  to  Long  Island  and 
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SALT-WATER  MHAOOW  HEN.     MUD   HEN.    B,0  RAH. 

RaLLUS  CREPrrANS. 

wi?a^d  ta^^-joti  a:Utb:,;\vr/\'  ""^■'  "'"•  <"■■«= 

•...,■  brea.,  shaded  „i.h  ash  f  .h^af ^h,^"  '  r"''",'"''  ""^red  with 

a"^h:  ^^d^:  !:j  tt  ~sut  n  ^"'-^"°'^-  ^p-'-  '^ 

part  of  New  Enghnd  or  in  Tnv  H      '      '  "  •""^°<'"»  ■-  '^i, 
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According  to  Witaon,  these  Rails  arrive  on  the  coast  of  New 
leney  about  the  20th  of  April,  and  probably  winter  within  the 
southern  boundaries  of  the  Union,  or  in  the  marshes  along  the 
extensive  coast  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  as  they  are  seen  by  Feb- 
ruary on  the  shores  of  Georgia  in  great  numbers.  In  the 
coarse  of  their  migrations,  in  the  hours  of  twilight,  they  are 
often  heard  on  their  way,  in  the  spring,  by  fishermen  and 
coasters.  Their  general  residence  is  in  salt-marshes,  occa- 
sionally penetrating  a  short  distance  up  the  large  rivers  as  far 
as  the  bounds  of  tide-water.  In  the  vast  flat  and  grassy 
marshes  of  New  Jersey,  intersected  by  innumerable  tide- 
water ditches,  their  favorite  breeding-resorts,  they  are  far 
more  numerous  than  all  the  other  marsh-fowl  collectively. 

The  arrival  of  the  Mud  Hen  (another  of  their  common 
appellations)  is  soon  announced  through  aU  the  marshes  by 
its  loud,  harsh,  and  incessant  cackle,  heard  principaUy  in  the 
night,  and  is  most  frequent  at  the  approach  of  a  storm.   About 
the  middle  of  May  the  females  commence  laying,  dropping 
the  first  egg  into  a  slight  cavity  scratched  for  its  reception, 
and  lined  with  a  small  portion  of  dry  grass,  as  may  be  con- 
venient     During  the  progress  of  laying  the  complement  of 
about  ten  eggs,  the  nest  is  gradually  increased  until  it  attains 
about  the  height  of  a  foot, -a  precaution  or  instinct  which 
seems  either  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  an  access  of  the 
tide-water,  or  to  be  a  precaution  to  conceal  the  eggs  or  young, 
as  the  interest  in  their  charge  increases.    And  indeed  to  con- 
ceal the  whole  with  more  success,  the  long  sedge  grass  is 
artfiiUy  brought  together  in  an  arch  or  canopy;  but  however 
this  art  and  ingenuity  may  succeed  •"  ordma^  =^«; >'  °" 
serves  to  expose  the  nest  to  the  search  of  the  fower,  who  c 
*us  distinguish  their  labors  at  a  considerable  distance^    Th 
,ggs,  more  than  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  about  one  and  thre 
fourths  in  length,  are  of  the  usual  oval  figure,  of  a  yellowish 
Ihteo^dull  cream  color  sparinRly  spotted  with  brown  re 
Ind  a  few  other  interspersed  mi..ute  touches  of  a  subdued 
tint  bordering  on  lilac  purple;  as  usual,  there  are  very  fe« 
spots   but   towards   the   obtuse    end.     The   eggs   are   much 
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«teemed  for  food,  being  frequently  coUected  by  the  nei«h 
bonng  inhabitants;   and  so   abundant  are  the  news  Tt, 

the  search,  has  been  known  to  coUect  a  hundred  dozen  in  the 
coun>e  of  a  day.     Like  other  gregarious  and  inoffeS  birJs 
they  have  numerous  enemies  besides  man  ;  and  the  crL  S' 
and  minx  come  in  for  their  share,  not  only  of  the^  ^H 
young,  but   also  devour  the   old   birds   besides      F^  !^ 
pounce  of  the  Hawk  they  can  more  readily  detd  tl^m^el  e! 
by  dodging  and  threading  their  invisible' paths  t^J^  the 
sedge.     The  nature  of  the  ground  they  select  for  thei^nu,^ 
nes  and  Its  proximity  to  the  sea,  renders  their  tln^g  c^' 
munity  l^ble  also  to  accidents  of  a  more  extens^f^ 
^ol'  T^  '°""="■"«^''ft"  the  prevalence  of  an  eas^ 

rrrdrdT;;v;:eSrsefJ7'^^^^« 

Of  the  Rails  perish,  iat  S^ ^^S it^^"":^: 
^voted  to  their  eggs  as  to  remain  on  tie  nes  2'd™^ 
Bther  than  desert  it.  At  such  times  the  males,  escapL T^ 
the  deluge,  and  such  of  their  mates  as  have  not  yT£™  o 

dlr  T>"  ^k'  \""'"'^  "^"^■"8  '''^•"'  exposed  l?rwn! 
dered,  while  the  shores  for  a  ereat  extent  oJ  ^     j     •  ■ 

dead  bodies  of  the  luckless  ffml'TL^o'iIh'"'  "' 
-uting  no  time  in  fruiUess  regret,  soJS  crmL^tT:^ 
new;  and  «,metimes  when  their  nurseries  have  iTen  alond 
..me  destroyed  by  the  sea,  in  a  short  time  after  L  'or^ 
the  mstmct  and  vigor  of  the  species  that  t^e  nes"    Z^  ' 

::":7Zt "-'-'''  -  ^-^^  -^^^  <^-criv^  •- 

tinguishable  by  their  superior  s^e.^CgrsS:  "of  ^nt 

of  t     h  '"""liT'  "'"'  "  "°^  °'  "-=  -°«  '^"'o^  aCgl  side 
of  the  breast,  beUy,  and  fore  part  of  the  thieh     Th. 

nimbly  through  the  grass  and  reeds  so  as t  ^.  r^'? 

considerable  difficulty^  and  are  tts  '  ^  t^  s  tar^  pt Sd  2 

the.  parents,  without  the  aid  of  their  wings,  ca/able  of  ;  Id 
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ing  almost  every  natural  enemy  they  may  encotinter.  Indeed, 
the  principal  defence  of  the  species  seems  to  be  in  the  vigor 
of  their  limbs  and  the  compressed  form  of  their  bodies,  which 
enables  them  to  pass  through  the  grass  and  herbage  with  the 
utmost  rapidity  and  silence.  They  have  also  their  covered  paths 
throughout  the  marshes,  hidden  by  the  matted  grass,  through 
which  they  run  like  rats,  without  ever  being  seen ;  when  close 
pressed,  they  can  even  escape  the  scent  of  a  dog  by  diving 
over  <  ids  or  inlets,  rising  and  then  again  vanishing  with  the 
silencj  and  celerity  of  something  supernatural.  In  still  pools 
this  bird  swims  pretty  well,  but  not  fast,  sitting  high  on  the 
water  with  the  neck  erect,  and  striking  with  a  hurried  rapidity 
indicative  of  the  distrust  of  its  progress  in  that  element,  which 
it  immediately  abandons  on  approaching  the  leaves  of  any 
floating  plants,  particularly  the  pond-lilies,  over  whose  slightly 
buoyant  foliage  it  darts  with  a  nimbleness  and  dexterity  that 
defies  its  pursuers,  and  proves  that  however  well  it  may  be 
fitted  for  an  aquatic  life,  its  principal  progress,  and  that  on 
which  it  most  depends  when  closely  followed,  is  by  land  rather 
than  in  the  air  or  the  water.  When  thus  employed,  it  runs 
with  an  outstretched  neck  and  erected  tail,  and,  like  the  wily 
Com  Crake,  is  the  very  picture  of  haste  and  timidity.  On  fair 
ground  these  birds  run  nearly  as  fast  as  a  man.  When  hard 
pushed  they  will  betake  themselves  sometimes  to  the  water, 
remaining  under  for  several  minutes,  and  holding  on  closely  to 
the  roots  of  grass  or  herbage  with  the  head  downwards,  so  as 
to  render  themselves  generally  wholly  invisible.  When  roused 
at  length  to  flight,  they  proceed  almost  with  the  velocity  and  in 
the  manner  of  a  duck,  flying  low  and  with  the  neck  stretched ; 
but  such  is  their  aversion  to  take  wing,  and  their  fondness 
for  skulking,  that  the  marshes  in  which  hundreds  of  these 
birds  dwell  may  be  crossed  without  one  of  them  ever  being 
seen ;  nor  will  they  rise  to  a  dog  till  they  have  led  him  into  a 
labyrinth  and  he  is  on  the  very  point  of  seizing  them. 

The  food  of  the  Clapper  Rail  consists  of  various  insects, 
small  univalve  shell-fish,  and  Crustacea  (minute  crabs,  etc.). 
Its  flesh  is  dry,  tastes  sedgy,  and  is  far  inferior  in  flavor  to 
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or  by  the  dawn  of  morning  *^         '^^  ''^'" 

Its  breeding  range  extendrfrom  V'      '    ■    "*•  •°""  >""  »«o. 
and  .  i.  ^oL  in^int^SuuBe" tu'C  ^^.r  ^•"^- 


!^-  It  is  a  ,n,aU.r  WM  than  ,he^;  "'"  :n«h'"',^'''"^'  '» 
."chc-and  i,  of  brighter^olored  X'aTe  ?h/^"'  ""T"" 
upper  parts  is  of  a  richer  tint  and  i.  mn!I^^  .  -  ''"'*"  "'  ">• 
while  the  breast  wear,  a  richer  .h^Sr^K"^  "'*•''  "'"">«»«; 
beenfo™donth.coastofro':^'ia„\tni;'  '""'"•  '"""''""'» 
Fuonml  Cwp;rR.ra^?1,'2l"'-  ^""««' "«  "'briber,  or 

wasdi,coveredTr8^"'nTH:l^k^ron1,r'""^^^-^-''^' 
brown  or  nearly  blaclc  3hovlVj,'^°''P'-''"y^^ 

appears  ,o  be  sJden  ^  t^  h;  vest  cX  L"^  ^T"'  '''''  ''W 
taken  nowhere  else.  "'  °*  '^'°'*''»'  ""d  hM  been 


KING   RAIL. 

RED-BREASTED   RAIL.    FRESHWATER   MARSH   HEN. 

Rallus  elegans. 

Char.  Upper  p«rti  rich  olive  brown  of  varying  ihades,  —  tometimes 
with  a  yellow  tinge,  -  .triped  with  black  ;  crown  dark  brown  ;  a  line  of 
cinnamon  over  the  eye.,  and  a  line  of  dusky  through  the  eyes ;  wings  brom, 
of  vanriM  shades ;  under  parts  deep  cinnamon,  darkest  on  the  breast,  Sd- 
ing  to  dS  white  on  throat  and  belly;  sides  and  flanks  brown  or  dasliy, 
with  broad  stripes  of  white.    Length  17  to  19  inches. 

Nat.  Hid  amid  a  tufl  of  rank  grass  in  a  fresh-water  marsh ;  placed  on 
the  ground,  though  sometimes  fastened  to  the  grass  and  weeds  that  sur- 
round it  J  made  of  grass  and  weed  stems. 

Em  6-12;  ground  color  varies  from  pale  buff  to  creamy  wwtt, 
marked,  sparingly,  with  reddish  brown  or  purplish  brown  and  lilac;  size 
variable,  average  about  1.70  X  1.20. 
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ulariy  throughout  the  Southera^ri  m  5",^  '""'""'•     "  "ccuni  n°. 

oira  has  been  seen  but  rarpiv  .1,       """o-     'n  New  £ncland  ih. 

«r:n  Tk*-  ""•-^'^"^  a  /"m*^.""'? 'h*  "'"  ""'»  "^"  '" 
In  hfhf""  *"  """  "«"  St.  JohTN   «         '  "^'""^  ^  'he 

•tream  01  fresh  water.  "'"'  """  '*  drained  by  a  sluggilJh 


SORA. 

""""   ''^'\—  —    C0„M0»  H.. 
TOR2ANA  CAROLINA 

The  Sora,  or  Common  Rail   of  Am.  • 
rach  numbers  on  the  leer^  .t  "^""'  "''''h  assemble  in 

Middle  and  adjoi^i'lS    "^^^j/ '''^  ^er  rivers  i„1h 

•™».  and  which  afford  sTh  abul^^  '^',  '"P™'^''  "^  «"■ 
«an  at  u^t  ^"Ch  ^Jundant  employ  to  the  sports- 

's  a  bird  of  passaee  Jn.T  '"''=  '°  "^ich  it  beIon« 

'Je  Union.  S  RTSnTt  ^°'"''  °^  "^^  ««!  -^ 
'^;n,a,shesofGeo,^abySclI  ™f^  ''''"  "PP'^-^^e  ^ 
^dof  May  Wilson  le^^J  ihem  °  H  ,  ™"^  ^  '^'^  - '"e 
"•^'o'v  Philadelphia  I„  ,he  reml  f  '"^  '""'"^  "^^dows 
"the  remote  fur  countries  of  the  North 
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up  to  the  6»d  patallel  they  «te  common  through  the  lummer, 
and  were  obieived  by  Dr.  Richardwn  to  be  particularly  .bun- 
dant  on  the  banks  of  the  HnaU  Ukes  that  ikirt  the  Saskatche- 
wan plain*.     In  the  vast  reedy  marshes,  swamps,  and  lagoons 
of  these  desoUte  regions  the  greater  part  of  the  species  are  no 
doubt  reared,  as  but  few  of  them  are  ever  known  to  breed  in 
the  warmer  paru  of  the  continent ;  and  the  history  of  their 
manners  at  the  period  of  incubation  is  therefore  stiU  a  btank. 
The  observations  of  persons  not  conversant  with  the  nice  dis- 
tinctions necessary  in  natural  history  ought  to  be  received 
with  caution,  as  they  might  easily  conftrand  the  mere  young  of 
the  present  and  the  preceding  species  as  one  and  the  same. 
The  alleged  nest,  eggs,  and  young  birds  covered  with  a  black 
down  mentioned  by  Wilson  agree  perfectly  with  the  Virgmun 
Rail  •  but  the  length  of  the  biU  and  any  other  discnminatmg 
particuUrs  are  wholly  omitted.    We  may  conclude,  therefore, 
up  to  the  present  time  that  the  actual  young  and  nest  of  the 
Soree  are  yet  unknown,  and  that  all  which  has  been  sa.d  on 
this  subject  is  but  conjecture   or  a   misapplication  of  facts 
belonging  to  the  preceding  species. 

Like  'he  other  migrating  waders,  the  Ra.ls,  accompanied  by 
their  swarming  broods,  bred  in  the  North  and  West,  begin  to 
show  themselves  on  the  reedy  borders  of  the  Delaware  and 
other  large  waters  of  the  Middle  States,  whose  st.U  and  slugg>sh 
streams,  spreading  out  over  muddy  flats,  give  b.rth  to  an  abun- 
dant  cr^p  of  the  seeds  of  the  Wild  Rice,  now  the  favonie  food 
of  the  Rails  and  the  Rice  Birds.  On  first  arriving  from  the  labor 
and  privation  incident  to  their  migrations,  they  are  lean^and 
Ufle  valued  as  food ;  but  as  their  favorite  natural  harvest  begins 
,o  «v,eU  out  and  approach  maturity,  they  rapidly  fatten,  and  from 
the  middle  of  September  to  the  same  t.me  m  October  the 
are  in  exceUent  order  for  the  table,  and  eagerly  sought  after 
wherever  a  gun  can  be  obtained  and  brought  into  operation. 

Walking  by  the  borders  of  these  reedy  rivers  m  ordinan- 
seasons,  you  hear  in  all  directions  the  crowding  Rails  squeak- 
ing like  young  puppies.  If  a  stone  be  thrown  in  ^"'"nS^' '"^"J 
there  is  a  general  outcry  through  the  reeds;  a  confused  and 
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reiterated  'ii$Jk  'iMt  'k^t  >i<i  lu. 

you  may  walk  iwt  IZJ.    "*""''''••  •»'>"8  «he  reed,  that 

"  if  the  effort  were  ^mJu™!??*'  .  '*«•  ''*°8*"8  ''o*" 
doubt,  at  timer.^  ^^^^  b 'r"?'"'"' "  *""■  '»«^'  °° 
they  atuin  i„  a  favSeJl^  r^' ~'P"'''''=^ ''>'='' 
they  will  ri«  to  a  con^J'huT  ?    '^  =  »"'  "cw'ionally 

.t„a™.  Without  ^rrr  ;'£cX  r tL°tr ""' 

short  may  be  their  win«  th.  ».  """cuity ,  so  that  however 
motion  L  abun^„^;fjffit>„T,^r  ^'"":''  '"'^  "«  •"  '" 
pursuing  the  deliberafeZe  "  If  "■""  ""  ■»"■"  "' 

ever  the  Ztiania  an"ul  nSl  ""P""'^  ~''"«-    "'he,. 

-^  generally  seen  „  t^e  -e^TJ"  '"^""''' '"'"  '"'  "^^"'^ 
the  tide-wat'er-stream"  o^th"  a'^L'  t  ""I'T  "  "'^"  ^ 
congregated  in  quest  of  thdr'fa^Je loS'lnt  "'  'T 
are  particularly  abundant  alon.T  "  ^"8"""  they 

River  within  the  bount  of  Z  wL '^k"  '"°'"  °'  J^""» 
taken  in  the  night  while  LlT"'  "''"*'  ""'y  "^  ""en 
pefied  by  the  gule  o  a '^^t  JeT"f  '"'  '"If  ^  "^'"^  ^'"- 
then  easily  approached  by  a  ^aTln  T^l""""'  "-^^  "'^ 
head  with  a  piddle.  -  «,Ltim«  ':!"^"'  ^°"''^  °"  the 

negroes  in  as  mny  hou«  CT  '"  J""*  """''"='  "^"t  three 
to  eighty  dozeT^  '  •^'"  '"'"'^  '"  kill  f„™  ^.enty 

the  day,  timidity  alone  seems  !^"  h  ^"""'  '^^  """8  in 

"octumal  in  ,L  actions    .4°  '"T  ""t"'^  "'^"  '"'"°^' 

--entirely  employedT^nmngo^t';:^!":;  c"'  T'-^ 
This  ,s  particularly  the  case  when  „!  ".  .         ^'"'"alment. 
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above  water.  They  even  cling  with  their  feet  to  the  reeds  b« 
neath  that  element,  where  they  would  sooner  endure  suffoca 
tion  than  expose  themselves  with  any  chance  of  being  seen 
they  often  also  skulk  on  ordinary  occasions  under  the  floatin 
reeds,  with  nothing  more  than  the  bill  above  water.  At  othe 
times  when  wounded  they  will  dive,  and  rise  under  the  gur 
wale  of  the  sportsman's  boat,  and  secreting  themselves  ther< 
have  the  cunning  to  go  round  as  the  vessel  moves  until,  give 
up  as  lost,  they  find  an  opportunity  of  completing  their  escap< 

According  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Ord,  the  female 
more  particularly  are  sometimes  so  affected  by  fear  or  som 
other  passion  as  to  fall  into  sudden  fits  and  appear  stretcher 
out  as  lifeless,  recovering  after  a  while  the  use  of  their  facultiei 
and  falling  again  into  syncope  on  merely  presenting  the  finge 
in  a  threatening  attitude.  At  such  times  and  during  their  oh 
stinate  divings  they  often  fall  victims,  no  doubt,  to  their  enemie 
in  the  watery  element,  as  they  are  sometimes  seized  by  eel 
and  other  voracious  fish,  who  lie  in  wait  for  them ;  so  that  th 
very  excess  of  their  fear  and  caution  hurries  them  into  addi 
tional  dangers,  and  frustrates  the  intention  of  this  instinct  fc 
preservation.  The  swooning  to  which  they  appear  subject  i 
not  uncommon  with  some  small  and  delicate  irritable  birili 
and  Canaries  are  often  liable  to  these  death-like  spasms,  int 
which  they  also  fall  at  the  instigation  of  some  immaterial  c 
trifling  excitement  of  a  particular  kind. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  months  of  September  an 
October,  the  market  of  Philadelphia  is  abundantly  supplied  wit 
this  highly  esteemed  game,  and  they  are  usually  sold  at  firom  fift 
cents  to  a  dollar  the  dozen.  But  soon  after  the  first  frosts  c 
October  or  towards  the  close  of  that  month,  they  all  move  o 
to  the  South.  In  Virginia  they  usually  remain  until  the  fin 
week  in  November.  In  the  vicinity  of  Cambridge  (Mass.), 
few,  as  a  rarity,  only  are  now  and  then  seen  in  the  course  c 
the  autumn  in  the  Zizania  patches  which  border  the  outlet  c 
Fresh  Pond  ;  but  none  are  either  known  or  suspected  to  breei 
in  any  part  of  this  State,  where  they  are,  as  far  as  I  can  learD 
everywhere  uncommon. 
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water  they  enter  the  reeds  the  fn  «  "°  '"""'^  ^'f°'^  high 
.he  bow  ready  for  action  ;ht\hetar  ""'"«  "'^  P'^^^" 
pushes  the  craft  steadily  throLlT  ""  "''  "'"'  '''' 

ahead  are  instantly  shot  down,  wh.lel^  "'  '  ^''°"  '^i^'ance 
eye  on  the  spot  where  the  bird  S  d^   .     u™'"'  ''^^P'"g  ^is 
and  picks  up  the  game  as  thr^      '        "'  ""^  ^"s«'  forward 
-  the  boafcontLr     r  ugh~:  '"T"'    '"  '"'^  -"' 
'he  birds  flushing  and  fallinf  .h  '  '^'  ""''-"«  marsh 

-h"e  the  helmsman  is  pStr"^  '"'"'"^  -"  «-t' 
which  sport  continues  tnian  hoT,'^  '""""^  "P  the  game,  I 
when  its  shallowness  and  the  stren«h°I  T  ""'"  ''«''  ^^'<^^. 
;ng  -eds  as  also  the  unwJlLg  esf  Jf Tht"""  "'  '"^  "-'' 
'he  tide  decreases,  oblige  themto      .  «^™'  '°  ^P""g  as 

sometimes  within  'a  short  SstTn  ^  ofT'K  ^r^'  "^^'^  -« 
Petual  cracking  of  muskefry  prevaH  7  °'^''  """^  ^  P"" 
shores  of  the  river.     In  theL  eT  "^  '^'  "^"^^  f«dy 

'0'  an  active  and  e.pen  Ir^^^TT^  "  ''^  "°'  '""=<""™''n 
•n  the  serving  of  a  single  Tide  ^"'  ''°  "  '>^'''^^  do^en 

,?"?7'"°"«'"™P°«^nfo^^^^^^^ 

■n  the  more  Eastern  States  itT^l  1  u,^"^'  ^""^  Ohio,  as  well  I^ 
of  its  breeding  area  ,vf„  ,h  '  ".P™''^hle  that  the  sou  herTlimlf 
"orthem  range  does  nit  "te„d  ^l"""/ .°^  '^'''"'^^  420,  wh^le  T.s 
-r  in  the  West  Indiera'^rnoS  L^^^^^  "^'  ^^ 
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YELLOW    RAIL. 

■     CRAKE. 

PORZANA    NOVEBORACENSIS. 

Char.  Above,  brownish  buff,  varied  with  black  and  white  ;  tail  black ; 
below,  buif,  pale  on  the  belly,  deepest  on  the  breast  j  flanks  dusky,  barred 
with  dull  white ;  under  tail-coverts  rufous.     Length  6  to  7'/i  inches. 

JVest.  In  a  marsh  or  reedy  margin  of  a  stream  or  pond  ;  a  loosely  coiv 
structed  affair  of  grass  and  weed  stems,  hid  in  a  bunch  of  sedges  or  reeds. 

^SS'-  5-9  (usually  about  6) ;  deep  buff  or  creamy,  spotted  at  the 
larger  end  with  reddish  brown ;  1  10  X  0.85. 

The  Yellow-breasted  Rail,  though  found  sparingly  in  many 
parts  of  the  Union  and  in  Canada,  is  evtrywhere  rare.  It  has 
been  met  with,  apparently,  as  a  mere  straggler  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  has 
likewise  been  seen  in  Missouri,  probably  on  its  spring  passage 
towards  the  North.  Where  it  winters,  whether  in  the  Southern 
States  or  in  still  milder  climes,  is  yet  unknown. 

Mr.  Hutchins  says,  "  This  elegant  bird  is  an  inhabitant  of 
the  marshes  "  on  the  coast  of  Hudson  Bay,  near  the  mouth  of 
Severn  River,  "  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. Jt  never  flies  above  sixty  yards  at  a  time,  but  runs 
with  great  rapi.lity  among  the  long  grass  near  the  shores.  In 
the  morning  and  evening  it  utters  a  note  which  resembles  the 


VELLOW  RAJL. 

striking  ofa  flint  and  steel  •  ,,      l  '^* 

■ng  noise."  I,  j^  evident  th'°r"  ""^  "  "^^'^  a  sluielc 
Rail  is  principally  a  £L™  f"''  """  '^'  ^ello,.  brltTed 
'h-ugh  the  .este'n  intSrof  tE;'""  ™«"'-  -oti 
-0'  -re  in  the  Atlantic  States         ™'"'°'°''  ^^  «  therefore 

Like  all  the  other  species  .h. 
"'"shes,  and  the  reedy  ™S  of  !n?'"'  '"'"'"''  ^'vamns 
vcnity  of  West  Cambridge  Tndfh^'^'f  ""^  '^''«-  ^n  the 
m  manh  ,and  which  streTcC  „ ^Te t'  '"?"'  "'«'  °f 
anJ  .s  but  rarely  visited  by  man  Jf  ''f  °'  ""=  """'ry, 
-  'd  a  few  stragglers  of  the  &«  ^«  """  '^''•S'"*-!  Rail 

'  -^  small  and  remarkable  sp?c:s    %r"«'°"^"^  ""=«  wi  h 
brought  to  me,  late  i„  autumn  was  s,„'  S"'  '"^'^''^-al  ever 
-cts  or  seeds,  by  the  marg"!  o7  a  smT''  T"''^  ''^^'^'"S  °» 
t  e  leaves  of  the  water-lily  (JvlT    '^°' °'"S'°^"  ^Hh 
attemptmg  either  to  fly  or  swta    f  f  "f''"'"^-     Without 
floatmg  leaves,  and  would  havr;/wf'"''^  °'"""y  °ver  the 
arrest  of  the  fata]  gu„,  which  Lffln''  ''^''"''  ''"'  ^r   he 
"on-     When  wounded    thi    bird  .      "'  """■'"« '""''  Precau! 
great  address.  '      "  ^'"^  ^'s°  swims  and  dives  „?th 

^SSr^'i^rfnS;;-;^ 

«aiJbegin?otfam^„-J^^^^^^^^^^^ 

toly  skirt  this  retire!  border  t/tfTf  ^''''^'"•''•^)  ^^at 

among  a  host  of  various  kinds  of  Hait  J      '  ""*  '"  '^'"■^h 
t'me  roosted  every  night     Z  !  ^^^^''^'.  'hey  had  for  some 

;n  an  abrupt  and'caSLgtry"!^^  f/^^'  '"^^ -"ed  o^ 

the  parent  (probably  the  hen)  T.^    ^  ""^'  ^'''  ^"''^^ed  by 
-hole  of  these  uncouth  and^'tt  "a  IT  ^ """S  «°ne.    The 
b^nce  to  the  croaking  of  1~  "°'« ^f--^  "o  bad  resem!       ■ 
and  answer,  uttered  everv  m„  ^'  ^ '°  ^o^nd.     This  cM 

"-"'es  in  various  tolT  tTl  Th?' ^  ^' ''^P' "P  ^^ -vera 
he  night,  have  me.  and'sl  Llttorif  '''"'''  -P-^'t^d  fS 
Ihese  are,  no  doubt,  migraUnrK      i'^  recognized  each  other 

'^^  ^-b  about  the  timTaSr^tht  ^^'--^  ^™™ 

lor  their  departure  by  Mr. 
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Hutchins.  By  the  fiist  week  in  Ii'uvember  their  cackling 
ceases ;  and  as  they  seem  to  migrate  hither  without  delay,  and 
with  great  expedition  for  a  bird  with  such  short  wings,  it  is 
probable  they  proceed  at  once  to  the  swamps  of  the  Southern 
States. 

This  species  is  not  as  abundant  as  either  the  Virginia  Rail  or  the 
Sora,  but  it  is  not  so  rare  as  many  writers  have  supposed.  It  is 
such  a  skulker  and  hides  so  quickly  that  it  generally  escapes  obser- 
vation even  when  close  at  hand.  The  bird  is  a  summer  resident  of 
New  England  and  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  has  been  taken  in 
the  Hudson  Bay  district.  It  is  quite  common  in  Ohio,  and  has 
been  found  nesting  in  Illinois.     It  winters  in  the  Southern  States. 


BLACK    RAIL. 

PORZANA    JAMAICENSB. 

Char.  Head,  neck,  and  lower  parts  dark  slate  or  dusky ;  back  rich 
brown ;  wings  and  tail  brownish  black,  marked  with  white ;  belly  and 
flanks  barred  with  white.     Length  about  5  inches. 

Aest.  In  a  wet  meadow  or  reedy  marsh,  hid  amid  the  rank  grass ;  a 
compactly  made,  deep  cup  of  grass  and  weed  stems. 

£^s.  8-10 ;  dull  white  or  creamy,  marked  all  over  with  fine  spoia  of 
reddish  brown;  1.00  X  0.80. 

This,  the  smallest  of  our  Rails,  was  not  mentir-ed  by  Nuttall, 
though  it  had  been  discovered  long  before  his  time,  and  was  given 
by  Audubon.  It  has  always  been  considered  a  rare  bird,  being 
seldom  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  only  a  few  examples  being 
seen  north  of  New  Jerse/  —  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 
In  the  western  division  of  this  Eastern  Province  it  is  more  common, 
and  goes  somewhat  farther  north ;  a  number  of  nests  having  bees 
taken  in  northern  Illinois.  In  habits  this  species  does  not  differ 
materially  from  its  congeners. 


Note.  —  The  Spotted  Crake  (Ponana  porsana),  an  Old 
World  species,  occasionally  visits  Greenland. 

The  Corn  Crake,  or  Land  Rail  {Crtx  crex),  also  an  Old  World 
species,  occurs  regularly  in  Greenland,  and  has  been  taken  on  Loni; 
Island  and  Bermuda. 
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FUUCA    AMERICANA. 


"-'»    '^ERICANA. 

'he  forehead      It  1    "  *  ''°"'y  P'«e  which  StenSf  ^  '°u  '*  '"">"■ 

Gallinules.  '^  "■»  •i'-tmgui^bl^g  cha«c,"r    'Tk  '"'  ■■■■"  ""^ 

^"'-    Amid  the  reed^  or  „  t  '  *"'' 
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The  Coot  of  America,  so  very  similar  to  that  of  Europe, 
according  to  the  season  is  found  in  almost  ^very  part  of  the 
continent,  from  the  grassy  lakes  that  skirt  t.e  SaskaU>,ewa„ 
plains,  in  the  55th  parallel,  to  the  reedy  lagoons  of  East  Florida 
andthemarshec    f  Jamaica.    To  the  west,  the  spec.es  sems 
to  inhabit  the  waters  of  the  Columbia,  m  the  remote  Temtor) 
of  Oreaon      Mr.  Say  observed  it  also  in  the  lower  part  of  Mis- 
l^Und  in  Ws  Expedition  it  was  seen  in  Uke  W  nn.peg 
on  the  7th  of  June.    Mr.  Swainson  has  also  received  speo- 
mens  from  the  distant  tableland  of  Mexico.     We  may  there- 
fore conclude  almost  with  cerUinty  that  the  Coot  of  America, 
indifferent  to  climate,  dwells  and  breeds  in  every  part  of  the 
North  American  continent,  over  a  range  of  probably  more  than 
fifty  degrees  of  latitude  !     Nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and  d.s- 
pe^ing  themselves  far  and  wide  over  every  watery  solitude, 
these  birds  seem  in  many,  places  to  have  disappeared  for  the 
season,  until  they  in  large  numbers,  swelled  by  their  prolific 
broods,  and  impelled  at  the  approach  of  winter  to  migrate  for 
food,  now  begin  to  show  themselves  in  the  lakes,  pools   ami 
estu^es  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  from  which  they  gradually 
recede  towards  the  South  as  the  severity  of  the  season  compels 
them,  being  unable  to  subsist  amidst  the  ice.     In  this  way 
they  proceed,  accumulating  in  numbers  as  they  advance   so 
thai  in  the  inundated  and  marshy  tracts  of  Florida,  particularly 
along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Juan,  they  are  seen  ^  winter  con- 
gregated in  vast  and  noisy  flocks.     In  the  milder  latitudes, 
Lb  whole  migrations  will  be  limited  to  a  traverse  from  he 
interior  to  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  while  those  which  v,sit 
wilderness  of  Upper  Canada,  where  they  are  abundant  in  h 
summer,   wiU   probably   migrate    from    twenty-five   to  thirty 
deerees  every  spring  and  autumn.  ,     ,     .     .        i 

^e  Coots  arrive  in  Pennsylvania  about  the  beginning  of 
October  They  appear  in  Fresh  Pond,  Cambridge,  about  the 
?rw:ekin  Member.  A  pair  took  "Pt^^eir  residence  - 
this  small  lake  about  the  15*  of  April;  and  ^^l^^l^^yjH 
occasionally  seen  accompanied  by  their  young  The  nest,  egg 
and   manners    during  the  period   of  reproduction     are  ya 
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mote,°'tliJrrbreeTwt??i'^^^  out  .he  re- 

pools  the  fe.  individual, 'which  dwd'  T^'^''''^  >««»  ""d 
readily  overlooked    and  with  Hiffi        '""''«""  vicinity  are 
pertinacity  of  the  older  bW,  i^'S'  '^ ^'"'''   f"""  the 
day.     It  is  therefore  only Th   "  h      /  "'em.elves  wholly  by 
orthe  species  increase"X:/i:  ut^ir  '""'  "'""^'^ 
ble  exertions,  and  throw  aside  for  a^^  ""  ^^^  ™°«  visi- 
■ndolence  of  their  furtive  „" £      We       "'  ""  ^''-■^-'"i.tic 
accompanied  by  their  „„„  aciive  anH       ''^  """^  '"'™'"'- 
n.ghtand  morning,  without  exWbLm    k""'"""""  °'^'P"n«. 
sporting  and  feeding  with  <irf^l*  TJ"  "'"''''■'y' '^e  young 
element.     They  are  ft    his  Z         r"*^"-'""  '"  "-eir  fick"f 
-  .hey  do  notlppear^oi  ':^h"?s:'''''°^<='>ed  and  "shoe 
European  species.  "  ""^  «">=  Promptness  as  tne 

The  old  birds,  ever  wat^hr..t      ^ 
-'h  which  they'stiirarplt  "1 T  '°"'''°'"  ""  '""^  "rood 
at  times  a  sort  of  hoarse'Xll  wh^'''  "■"="  ^'""ed  utter 
'0  dive  or  swim  away.     Mthu  ""'  ^  "  ^'«nal  either 

Wyeth  informs  me   that  t  I,      T"""  "^  ""=  ^^ar  Mr    N 
7"  a  whi^^ng  sou^d  wlL'^'r  t  ^°°'  '^™^ 
plunge  of  large  shot  wh;n  fi  ed  tt^Z.      '  r°'"''"'  '°  'he 
"e  the  small  and  bouncing  leaps    w,ThL-  I'  ™«'>' P°«ibly 
young  of  the  common  specieralr^/'""'  '^'  ^'»<=iated 
'■our.  of  the  day.     I„  e'Is    FforidTwh      ^^'^  ''  '^'"°«  «" 
cordmgto  Bartram,  to  assemble  2' hTT- '''''  Wear,  ac- 
"•eyare  ve^r  chattering  an^noist^lnH         '"  «"="'  """bers, 
o'' each  other  almost  nilht  Id  2;     w'Tk^'^  ^'""^  ^< 
ever,  ve,y  taciturn,  though  Ume    ^     ^  "'  '^"'  "''  ''°^ 
appear  to  have  no  voice  but  T;  T  "'"^  ""^^  birds 

"uptial  season.  '  *"'  ">«  «c"ing  period  of  the 

I  *'"'^''°°t  °nly  destroys  the  ;ou^u'f^  ."'^  M°°'  Buzzard 

,^»  extent  that  notwithLdin^  thf/r        '""''  "'*'  ^^^^  '°  ^"ch 

■ng  from  twelve  to  eighteen  eg«^f^L^"^"  T'^'^''^^'  '^'y  ^Y- 

^y  depredation  that  not  abovf  one  tenth"     "  ""  ^"  """^^ 

one  tenth  escape  the  talons  of 
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rapacious  species.  Indeed,  it  is  only  the  second  hatch,  of 
about  eight  eggs,  more  securely  concealed  among  the  flags  on 
the  margins  of  pools,  that  ever  survive  to  renew  the  species. 
The  nest,  secreted  in  this  manner  among  the  rank  herbage,  is 
placed  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  raised  above  it  by  piling 
together  a  quantity  of  coarse  materials,  in  order  to  keep  the 
eggs  dry.  In  this  buoyant  state  a  sudden  gale  of  wind  has 
been  known  to  draw  them  from  their  slender  moorings,  and 
nests  have  thus  been  seen  floating  on  the  water,  with  the  birds 
still  sitting  upon  them,  as  in  the  act  of  navig.-i..ng  over  the  pool 
on  which  they  had  resided.  The  female  is  said  to  sit  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-three  days;  the  young,  now  covered  with  a 
black  down,  quit  the  nest  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  and  are 
tnen  cherished  under  the  wings  of  the  mother,  and  sleep  around 
her  beneath  the  reeds ;  she  also  leads  them  to  the  water,  in 
which  they  swim  and  dive  ^om  the  moment  of  their  Uberation 
from  the  shell. 

When  closely  pursued  in  the  water,  the  Coot  sometimes 
makes  for  the  shore,  and  from  the  compressed  form  of  its  body, 
though  so  awkward  in  its  gait,  can  make  considerable  progress 
through  the  grass  and  reeds.  When  driven  to  take  wing  on 
the  water,  it  rises  low  and  with  relucunce,  fluttering  along  the 
surface  with  both  the  wings  and  feet  pattering  over  it,  for  which 
reason,  according  to  Lawson,  in  his  "  History  of  Carolina,"  they 
had  in  that  country  received  the  name  of  FlusUrers. 

The  food  of  the  American  Coot,  like  that  of  the  other  specie;, 
is  chiefly  vegetable;  it  lives  also  upon  small  fluviatile  shells 
and  aquatic  insects,  to  all  which  it  adds  gravel  and  sand,  in 
the  manner  of  common  fowls.  A  specimen  which  I  examined 
on  the  19th  of  September  had  the  stomach,  very  capacious 
and  muscular,  filled  with  tops  of  the  water  milfoil  {Myriophyi- 
lum  verticillatum),  and  a  few  seeds  or  nuts  of  a  small  species 
of  bur-reed  {Sparganium) .  From  the  contents  of  the  intes- 
tines, which  were  enormous,  aquatic  vegetables  appeared  now 
to  be  their  principal  food. 

In  the  month  of  November  the  Coot  leaves  the  Northern 
and  Middle  States,  and  retires  by  night,  according  to  its  usual 
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Mexican  ,Z  ^  '""""^  "°"«  ""'  ""=  '"ore,  of  .he 

.io«  :/wtr,h  Alilrie^^rcxil'''":*'''';:'  "^^  '"••  -'•  Po- 
land and  Ala.ka.  I.  w?me«  i^ ThT^':  u'"-' ''""  ""'^  '"  ^'"^n- 
'hn.«gh  .he  We..  Indt'^I^CeMral  Am:™ca''''"  ""  """'*"'' 

Cr«;^T  '■'"  ^""'^"'  ^°°'  ('■-^"  «'«)  ha.  been  uken  in 


PURPLE  GALLINULE. 

lONORNIS  MARTnnCA. 

shWd  bh,e;  bill  Vcd^p^Tj^^hX'.''r'°'^'^ ''"''"=  "-'^' 
'3^  inche,.  '^*'"  "■»  y*"""!  l«g«  yellow.     Length  about 

r«d.loo«ly  arranged.  *"""«'' -"»<1.  of  dried  and  fresh  gr«.  ,„d 

■««'•    7-12  (usually  about  o) .  nal.  h„ff 
around  the  larger  end  with  red'di^h  brown  an:    "'nZ'- l^o'x    ""'"'' 

America,  and  paT^neL  «  '^^^''  *'"'"'"8  '°  '">?'"' 
marshes  of  l^d'aLLc"?'"  '''"'^'"«-''»".  "the 
Gecjia.  where  i.  a^ves  !n  theC  "'"^  °'  ""=  ^'^'^  °f 
^outh  with  ite  brood  Tn!he^  Tj  '^'*  ""^  ^P"'-  ^"^ng 

Wintering,  accoXg  o  il  habufin  .h';  "'"""' '"''  P'""-"^'' 
'ricts  along  the  colt  of  the  M;"cf„  gT"' "'^'™'= ''" 
given  by  Mr.  Ord  of  one  of  th^^^l  ^  u  ""  '"'^"^^  ^ 
sea  and  taking  shelter  on  l!,  ^   r  "*'  ^""^  ''"^«=»  °«  to 

Orleans  to  PhrdSrwhttlVrxt^h  ^"""  ^^"^ 
the  24th  of  May,  and  therefore  r™?M  .       '  happened  on 

dered  '.ragg.er'^ccidVnX  e-^  J^^^^^^^^  ^  '^''"■ 
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ihort  wingt  as  those  which  characterize  the  genus  would  make 
the  attempt  to  travel  any  considerable  distance  over  sea  while 
a  route  by  land  equally  favorable  for  the  purpose  ofliered. 
Little  reliance,  therefore,  is  to  be  placed  upon  these  accidents 
as  proving  the  maritime  migratory  habits  of  birds.  Several 
hundred  miles  from  land,  towards  the  close  of  last  June  ( 1 8  j  j ) , 
in  the  latitude  of  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  the  vessel  in  which  I 
was  sailing  for  the  port  of  New  York  was  visited  by  two  or 
three  unfortunate  Swallows,  who,  overcome  by  hunger  and 
fatigue,  alighted  for  a  while  on  the  rigging  of  our  ship, 
whence  they,  in  all  probability,  proceeded  farther  out  to  sea 
and  perished.  At  this  season  of  the  year  they  could  not  be 
migrating,  but  had  wandered  out  upon  the  barren  bosom  of 
the  deceiving  ocean,  and  would,  in  consequence  of  exhaustion 
and  famine,  soon  after  fall  a  prey  to  the  remorseless  deep. 

The  Martinico  Gallinule' while  in  the  Southern  States  fre- 
quents the  rice-fields,  rivulets,  and  fresh-water  pools  in  com- 
pany with  the  more  common  Florida  species.  It  is  a  vigorous 
and  active  bird,  bites  hard  when  irritated,  runs  with  agility,  and 
has  the  faculty,  like  the  Sultanas,  of  holding  on  objects  very 
firmly  with  its  toes,  which  are  extremely  long,  and  spread  to  a 
great  extent.  When  walking,  :t  jerks  its  tail  like  a  common 
Uallinule.  In  its  native  marshes  it  is  very  shy  and  vigilant : 
and  continually  eluding  pursuit,  can  be  flushed  only  with  the 
aid  of  a  dog. 

This  richly  apparelled  and  beautiful  biiU  is  found  regularly  and 
is  quite  common  in  all  the  Southern  and  Gulf  States,  and  stragglers 
are  frequently  seen  northward  to  New  England  and  westward  to 
Wisconsin.  The  only  examples  reported  from  Canada  have  been 
taken  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Nc  runswick.  These  birds  do  not 
leave  the  United  States  in  winter,  as  Nuttall  supposed;  they  are 
found  in  the  South  thi  jughout  the  year. 

They  are  called  "  Sultanas  "  in  Jamaica,  where  Mr.  Gosse  found 
them  quite  common ;  and  this  writer  states  that  those  he  saw  were 
extremely  indifferent  to  his  approach,  allowing  him  to  walk  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  where  they  were  feeding,  without  manifesting 
any  fear. 

Audubon  states  that  after  the  brood  is  hatched  the  family  retires 
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FLORIDA  GALUNULE 

COMMON  OALL,NULB.     KHD-B,..ho  MUD  „KN.  WATER  „K. 
GaUINUU     GALEA!*. 

.hi.ld  brigh,  red,  the  bil     ip^"d\  i'"'',  •:^*' "•"" '  bill  .„d  (,„„,„ 
"bout  I3>4  jnchei.  '^'^°  *""  J*""":  '««»  grecniih.    Length 

streams,  and  extends  ove  a"  r  ins  T'l'  ''«'""^' ^"-^ 
South  America.     In  the  Middir    ^T    °^  ""=  '°"""«'"  °f 

Union  it  appears  to^autet  T  ^°'"'""  S'«"  °f  '^e 
«  has  been  seen  Tnd^ho  '  ^^'^T'  '^7''  "  ^  ^'"««'" 
of  Ne«r  York.     Its  ran  Jt„  ,b  .     '  '^"'''"^  '°  '^e  State 

li">ited  than  its  Sr^nll  g";/' '  n^Jr^'^  ■"-"  — 
»norous,  and   its  crv  or  ."n    ^        J,     "^"'^  ''  uncouth,  but 

Audubon' met  with   hasped  /"""  ''"'  ''"•  '""    «'■ 

towards  the  source  of  the  St     ohn-  ^'?    ""'"'^'''  '"   "°"'^''' 

Thir.  species  is  .„^o4  '  £t^  '"  "'\'"°«''  °f  March. 
America.  '"  '^^"'^»  °'  ">e  northern  parts  of 
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Either  this  bird  has  increased  the  limit  o£  its  range  since  Nuttall 
stalked  our  marshes,  or  the  modern  bird-hunter  is  provided  with  in- 
creased power  ol  observation,  keener  vision,  and  more  accurate 
perception,  for  recent  reports  concerning  the  distribution  of  tlie 
Gallinule  differ  considerably  from  Nuttall's  account. 

It  is  true  the  Florida  Gallinule  is  at  home  in  the  tropical  por- 
tions of  the  continent,  but  it  occurs  regularly  and  in  numbers 
throughout  the  warm  temperate  are?  north  to  New  England  and 
Canada,  and  west  to  the  Mississippi  valley.  It  is  quite  common 
on  Cape  Cod,  and  nests  have  been  found  near  Fresh  Pond,  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  Vermont. 

A  few  stragglers  only  have  visited  the  Maritime  Provmces;  but 
the  bird  breeds  in  numbers  in  Ont- do,  and  is  not  uncommon  around 
Ottawaand  Montreal.  In  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  it  is  quite  common. 
But  it  is  a  shy  and  retiring  bird,  leaving  its  haunts  amid  the  rank 
marsh-grass  and  the  rushes  only  when  impelled  by  the  migratory 
instinct,  and  then  the  bird  steals  off  under  cover  of  the  darkness. 

In  an  interesting  contribution  to  "The  Auk,"  Mr.  Brewster 
tells  us  that  the  movements  of  this  Gallinule  when  walkmgor  swim- 
ming is  peculiarly  graceful,  but  when  on  the  wing  its  appearance  is 
ludicrously  awkward.  . 

The  notes  of  the  bird  are  numerous  and  of  great  variety  of  tone 
and  compass,  varying  from  a  harsh  scream  to  a  low  hen-hke  cluck. 
"  Speaking  generally,"  writes  Mr.  Brewster, "  the  notes  were  all  loud, 
harsh,  and  discordant,  and  neariy  all  curiously  hen-like."  He  adds, 
"  I  certainly  know  of  no  other  bird  which  utters  so  many  different 
sounds."  Some  of  the  notes  are  like  a  drawling  kei-ar-r,  krei-ar-r  ; 
or  more  rapidly  uttered  they  produce  a  sound  like  kr-r-r-r-r.  and 
are  varied  with  kruc-kruc,  or  a  low  kloc-kloc.  At  times  a  note  tike 
tuket-ticket-ticket-ticket  is  heard,  and  again  a  single  abrupt  explosive 
kup  like  the  cry  of  a  startled  frog. 


RED  PHALAROPE. 

GRAV  PHALAROPE.    SEA  GOOSE.     WHALE  BIRD. 

Crymophilus  fulicarius. 

^ac' "wl  a^Zs  o".b:n"«iS'":r'^^''-  "■'  '"'-"-^  '"^  -una 
white ;  bill  orange ;  u„der  narLTdH.^h  ^^  ^.^''-  "P"'"''  "'"■  "hite ;  cheeks 
'»W.  Male :  duller,  X'™  cteM^^^^^^^  j^'^^t """  '«'  ^"'°"  ■'  '«» 
vvuh  rufous  or  buff  in  winLr  ,h  .  "  '*'''""'•  ^"^  ''"d  streaked 
»'  tl.c  upper  parts  Wo„«  Say  and  he'  "!;"  '''"PP'"  """  ">»  P'^a^" 
■"^s  black.    Length  aS^.-'chel       ""  """'  "''"''  "">"'  "«  ^1 

s"ght1ep°ssion  ?n'.'he  peaM°"5„  "'"^'''  ^'  "  P™"  "  ^»"-  Po-'.-a 
leaves.  P"'  "'  "-o^^.  s«„t.ly  lined  with  grass,  moi,  o, 

piisti;o„J7,!;s"';:;%'^^"""P«".»Po"ed  wi,h  dark  brown  and  pur- 
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in  the  north  and  east  of  Europe,  in  abundance  in  Siberia, 
upon  the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  it  extends  its  vernal 
migrations  to  the  borders  of  the  Caspian.  These  birds  abound 
in  the  hyperboreal  regions  of  America,  breeding  on  the  North 
Georgian  Islands  and  on  the  remote  and  wintry  coasts  of  Mel- 
ville Peninsula.,  The  late  enterprising  and  scientific  northern 
navigators,  on  the  loth  of  June,  in  the  latitude  of  68  degrees, 
saw  a  company  of  these  daring  little  voyagers  out  at  sea,  four 
miles  from  land,  swimming  at  their  ease  amidst  mountains  of 
ice.  They  are  seen  also  by  mariners  between  Asia  and  Amer- 
ica. According  to  Mr.  Bullock,  Red  Phalaropes  are  found 
common  in  the  marshes  of  Sunda  and  Westra,  the  most  north- 
erly of  the  Orkney  Isles,  where  they  pass  the  breeding-season, 
and  are  there  so  tame,  and  so  little  alarmed  by  the  destructive 
arts  of  man,  as  to  suffer  tjie  report  of  a  gun  without  fear,  so 
that  Mr.  BuUock  killed  as  many  as  nine  of  them  without  mov- 
ing from  the  spot  where  he  made  the  first  discharge.  When 
swimming  in  pools,  this  bird  is  seen  continually  dipping  its 
bill  into  the  water,  as  if  feeding  on  some  minute  insects,  and 
while  thus  engaged  it  will  often  allow  of  a  very  near  approach. 
Wh^  disturbed  these  birds  fly  out  a  short  distance  only,  like 
the  Dunlins.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  they  are-  seen  to 
approach  the  shore  or  the  land  in  quest  of  food ;  but  their 
proper  element  is  the  water,  and  more  particularly  that  of  the 
sea  or  saline  pools. 

The  Flat-Billed  Phalarope  breeds  around  Hudson  Bay  in 
the  month  of  June,  soon  after  its  arrival  from  its  tropical 
winter  quarters;  for  this  purpose,  it  selects  some  dry  and 
grassy  spot,  wherein  it  lays  about  four  eggs  of  an  oil-grccn 
color,  crowded  with  irregular  spots  of  dark  umber-brown,  which 
become  confluent  towards  the  obtuse  end.  The  young  take  to 
wing  in  July  or  early  in  August,  and  they  leave  the  inclement 
shores  of  their  nativity  in  the  month  of  September.  At  this 
periot',  as  well  as  in  the  spring,  a  few  stragglers  visit  the  United 
States,  where  individuals  have  been  occasionally  shot  in  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia  and  Boston.  These  and  other  species 
are  also  seen  in  the  autumn  about  Vera  Cruz,  where  they  are 
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sold  with  other  game  in  the  market.     Their  visits  in  England 
and  Germany  are  equally  rare  as  in  the  United  State^f  a^d 
nd,v,duals  have  been  known  sometimes  4o  stray  into  Sw  tzer 
land,  havmg  been  shot  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva 

fn-tt  r^:  Lx  tfo""  -?!' '« --^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Ohio  valley  occasional  examples  have  wandered  to  the 

fe/p^rf-htetst^ t  tTrSy^HTn^tr  ^1^ 
covered,  but  young  birds  were  seen.  °'  **•' 

vigorous  fashion  of  her  L.     X  Spt  l^htr™  °"o  "  " 
be  more  exact,  subduine  her  slave       ,hl  i    ^,       ,:~°''  *° 


NORTHERN   PHALAROPE. 

RED-NECKED   PHALAROPE.     SEA  GOOSE. 

Phalaropus  lobatus. 

itsltl^'"^?''''"  ""«'  °^  ""=  Hyperborean  Phalarope,  as 
"s  name  ,mpl.es,  .s  nearly,  if  not  quite,  similar  with  that  of  the 
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preceding  species.  In  summer  it  dwells  and  breeds  gener 
ally  within  the  Arctic  Circle  in  both  continents.  It  penetrate! 
into  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  Spitzbergen,  is  abundant  in  th< 
north  of  Scotland,  in  the  Orkneys  and  Hebrid>;5,  is  equallj 
prevalent  in  Lapland,  on  the  northern  coasts  of  Siberia 
and  between  Asia  and  America,  a  transient  visitor  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  seen  only  acci  'entally  in  German) 
and  Holland.  It  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  penetrates  in- 
land as  far  as  the  lakes  of  Switzerland,  and  in  its  natal  regions 
visite  lakes  of  fresh  as  well  as  salt  water.  At  the  period  of  their 
migrations,  in  May  and  August,  these  birds  betake  themselves 
to  the  open  sea,  particularly  in  autumn,  and  are  then  gregarious, 
assembling  in  flocks ;  at  other  times  they  are  seen  in  pairs, 
and,  like  the  preceding,  have  a  consUnt  habit  of  dipping  the 
bill  into  the  water,  as  if  in  tl^e  act  of  collecting  the  minute  mol- 
lusca  which  may  be  floating  in  it.  They  are  also  often  seen  on 
the  wing,  and  are  said  by  Willoughby  to  utter  a  shrill,  clamorous 
cry,  or  twitter,  resembling  that  of  the  Greater  Tern. 

In  Arctic  America,  where  this  Phalarope  resii'es  in  the  mild 
season,  it  is  seen  to  seek  out  shady  pools,  in  which  it  swims 
with  peculiar  ease  and  elegance,  its  attitudes  much  resembling 
those  of  the  Common  Teal. 

These  birds  arrive  to  breed  around  Hudson  Bay  about  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  old  and  young  are  seen  to  frequent  the 
sea-coast  previous  to  their  departure,  which  takes  place  often 
soon  after  the  middle  of  August,  on  the  i6th  or  17th  of 
which  they  are  occasionally  killed  in  different  parts  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  and  near  Newport  in  Rhode  Island.  They  like- 
wise probably  pay  a  transient  visit  to  the  coast  of  New  Jersey, 
as  they  do  also,  at  times,  to  Long  Island,  and  finally  repair 
to  the  mild  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  being  seen  in  the 
markets  of  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz.  Migrating  probably  by 
sea  and  outside  of  the  land,  they  but  rarely  visit  the  coast  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States.  Straggling  families  of  the  old 
and  young  are  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  nearly  every 
year  about  me  beginning  of  May  and  the  middle  of  August, 
commonly  in  salt-water  pools  near  the  sea,  and,  as  usual,  they 
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are  seen  perpetually  dipping  their  bills  into  the  water,  or  with 

ZZ^u       !        "'^  ""'^  1^'^^  °f "  diminutive  swan.    In 
keland  Hyperborean  Phalaropes  arrive  about  the  middle  of 
May;  and  wmtmg  the  complete  thawing  of  the  ice,  they  are 
seen,  for  a  time,  assembled  in  flocks  out  at  sea  several  mHel 
rom  the  shore.    This  gregarious  association  break,    pearTyL 
June    when  secedmg  pairs  retire  to  breed  by  the  mounLn 
ponds.     They  are  very  faithful  to  their  mates  and  jealous  o" 
mtrusion  from  strangers  of  the  same  species,  on  which  occa 
sjons  the  males  fight  with  obstinacy,  running'  to  and  t  "i^„ 
the  water  at  the  t.me  even  when  the  females  are  engaged^" 
mcubafon.     When  the  young  are  exposed  to  any  dangrth" 

pnp.  At  the  commencement  of  August,  as  in  the  glacid 
regions  of  America,  the  whole  retire  to  the  or-n  sea  previous 
0  the,r  migration  to  the  South,  and  by,  the  end  of  tha^  month 
they  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  that  island 

The  food  of  this  species  is  said  to  be  chiefly  worms,  winged 

nsects,  particularly  diptera,  and  such  other  kinds  as  frequent 

he  surface  of  the  water.     In  specimens  which  I  have  e^m 

med,   the   stomachs   contained    some   small   gravel   and   the 

remains  of  aquatic  coleopterous  insects,  as  the  diflerent  kinds 

tit  .'""."-^""^%   These  individuals,  which  were  young 

birds  begmmng  to  moult,  had  therefore  varied  their  fare  by  f 

■sittosomefresh-water  pool  or  lake,  and  like  their  kindred 

Sandpipers  had  landed  on  the  shore  in  quest  of  gravel.     Ttlv 

hu^Ld     T/f '  '^^  ''"*'>'  "^^"^d.     The  old  bids 

hunted  as  food  by  the  Greenlanders,  are  said,  however,  to  te 

ly  and  unpalatable,   which   may  arise   protebly   from   the 

nature  of  the  fare  on  which  they  subsist  in  high  latituder-Tf 

f^h'atro   "'1'°  T  "°''  '"  '^•^''  '"^  ^'"^"  Petrels  instead 
Phlaropes;  though  the  inhabitants  using  the  skins  medici- 
nal  y,  to  wipe  their  rheumy  and  diseased  eyes,  seems  to  decide 
i<retty  nearly  in  favor  of  the  present  bird. 

In  the  spring  of  .832,  about  the  beginning  of  May,  so  dense 
a  flock  was  seen  on  the  margin   of  Chelsea  Beach,  in  this 
vol.  II.  —  14  ^  ' 
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vicinity,  that  nine  or  ten  individuals  were  killed  out  of  it  at  i 
single  shot;  these  were  nearly  all  old  birds,  '\nd  on  bein( 
eaten  proved  quite  palatable.  Mr.  Audubon  informs  me  tha 
in  the  month  of  May  last  (1833),  he  met  with  flocks  of  these 
Phalaropes  about  four  miles  out  at  sea  off  the  Magdaler 
Islands,  where  they  are  known  to  the  fishermen  by  the  name  o 
"  Sea  Geese,"  appearing  more  or  less  every  year.  At  this  timt 
they  were  '.n  very  dense  flocks  of  about  one  hundred  together, 
so  close  as  nearly  or  wholly  to  touch  each  other.  On  being 
approached  they  were  very  shy  and  wild,  and  as  they  rose  to 
fly,  in  the  manner  of  the  Sandpipers,  uttered  a  faint,  clear  cry 
of  'fu/ef  'twee/.  Like  Tringas,  too,  they  alight  on  the  shore  01 
the  ground,  and  run  with  agility.  They  also  at  times  settle  on 
the  driftweed  and  Fud  in  order  to  glean  up  any  insects  which 
may  occur.    They  squat  on  the  ground  like  Snipes. 

It  is  remarkable  enough  that  all  these  flocks  consisted  of 
birds  of  both  sexes  assemblir.  to  breed  and  in  imperfect 
plumage.  In  none  were  the  sides  and  front  of  the  neck 
wholly  red.  They  had  a  broad  patch  of  red  below  the  ears, 
not  extending  in  front,  and  the  blackish  gray  feathers  of  the 
back  and  scapulars  were  edged,  in  the  latter,  nearly  round 
with  pale  dull  rufous.  The  females  were  pa/er  in  all  parts, 
the  scapulars  merely  edged  with  whitish  rufous.  The  trightesi 
of  these  birds  answers  to  Temminck's  description  of  the 
female  of  the  species,  while  Bonaparte  asserts  that  the  fe- 
males are  always  much  brightei  or  redder  than  the  males  in 
their  most  complete  plumage.  We  have,  therefore,  the  follow- 
ing distinct  stages  of  appearance  in  this  species  :  The  young  oj 
the  year;  the  young  of  the  second  year,  differing  in  the 
appearance  of  the  sexes;  the  adults  of  both  sexes  (probably 
not  then  wholly  alike)  ;  and  finally  the  gray  livery  of  winter, 
distributed  according  to  the  variations  in  the  preceding  plumage. 
We  shall  then  have,  at  this  rate,  six  or  seven  different  states  of 
plumage  to  this  single  species  of  Phalarope. 

This  species  breeds  in  the  Far  North,  and  is  met  with  off  our 
oasts  as  the  flocks  journey  to  and  from  their  winter  quarters  in 
the  tropics. 
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wild  and  shy  thing,  Auduten  J!?.,  ^^r*^  ^°'  "'''"^°8  ""em  the 
«ionalIyhecdk„?fryp~en«  'r"';^.'  ""'"«'"  «'«'»  «"I^ 
quently  ran  into  a  flock  i^u^'Z  '""f'''"*' '"  '»«.  -for  I  fr^ 

Swampscott  in  August.  1890.  '  '''^'"  •>«  »»"  off 

somelfXteoli'nirthrugh'thVy^Tn^  "or.  decorous  than  are 
a  b.t  of  management  will  «,cu%  a  n,«  'I'  '"  """8  «'''■'«  « 
mates.-, heylhare  in  ih.%^iJJ'^^' \*^'  'Jey  are  help, 
caring  for  the  younmters    anrf^i"       ^^'^  °'  incubation  and  in 

^.ancy.  which  ru^impekchllf'ii   ^w^rn""!!  '""*  '""-^  '<>" 
devotion.  Hwcnawe,  is   rewarded    by  a  chivalrou* 
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sea  goose. 

Phalaropus  tricolor. 

Char.    Summer:   above    dart  aak 

rump;  throat,  cheek,,  and  line  ove^.L*"'''  "j'"  ™  ">«  "own  and 

nch  chestnut;  wings  'brownish  g7ay   oute  Tatl  '"  i  "•""'  "^  "«  "«' 

beneath,  white,  the  breast  tinged  wUhnll^  Ik       "  (Primaries)  dusky; 

"  n'':t;r":he°:,'""''  ~'"     ^^^^  '^  i-""""' '         '""^  "™''"' 
than  the  male.         *  ""^  '"«"j'  "'"«<'  '"d  -uch  more  beautiful 

•iih  grass.  ""  "  '""  ™  Pass,  and  sparsely  lined 

sevSl  shfres?"3Tx  o"^  °'  '""  '""'•  ""'"'^  'P""'"  «">•  brown  of 

vain.    The  Blue  Bird  Th    k  J  '^°""'  °"'  ^'''"  ™*'°dy  *" 
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bird,  now  before  us,  h;s  transient  visit,  which  delighted  us,  has 
ended;  but  his  migration,  no  longer  to  be  postponed,  has 
exceeded  the  bounds  of  the  earth,  and  spring  and  autumn, 
with  their  wandering  hosts  of  flitting  birds,  may  still  return, 
while  he,  translated  to  the  Elysian  groves,  will  only  be  remem- 
bered in  the  thrill  of  the  plaintive  nightingale. 

Wilson's  Phalarope,  unlike  the  preceding,  has  no  predilec- 
tion for  the  ultimate  range  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  confining  its 
residence,  consequently,  to  the  shores  of  America;  it  is  un- 
known in  summer  beyond  the  55th  parallel,  passing  the  period 
of  reproduction  on  the  plains  of  the  Saskatchewan,  being  also 
a  stranger  to  the  coasts  of  Hudson  li;iy.  Taking  the  interior 
of  the  continent  for  its  abode,  it  is  not  uncommon  on  the 
borders  of  lakes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 

From  the  structure  of  its  legs  and  feet  this  remarkable 
species,  so  distinct  from  tlje  others,  appears  more  suited  for  a 
wading  or  walking  than  an  eminent  swimming  bird.  In  the 
United  States  it  can  only  be  considered  as  a  straggler,  of  which 
a  specimen  has  been  obtained  near  Philadelphia  in  May,  and 
another  in  the  State  of  New  York.  As  yet  we  have  never  met 
with  it  in  this  vicinity. 

The  •' Swimming  Sandpiper,"  as  this  bird  has  been  called, —a 
name  that  describes  it  precisely,  —  is  restricted  chiefly  to  the  inte- 
rior, though  stragglers  have  been  taken  on  the  shores  of  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Provinces.  It  is  now  known  to  breed  abundantly  in 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Dakota,  and  northward  to  the 
Saskatchewan  valley.  In  winter  the  flocks  range  to  Brazil  and 
Patagonia. 

In  habits  the  bird  more  closely  resembles  the  Sandpipers  tli,in 
does  its  congeners,  seldom  swimming  except  when  wounded,  and 
wading  knee-deep  to  glean  its  food.  The  female,  however,  with 
true  Phalaropian  scorn  for  the  proprieties,  manages  her  courtsliip, 
—  and  -.lanages  too  her  reluctant  lover,  —  and  after  a  brief  —  very 
brief  —  honeymoon,  she  resigns  charge  of  domestic  arrangements 
to  her  henpecked  partner,  who  meekly  sits  on  the  eggs  until  thej 
are  hatched. 
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COM\fON  TERN 

W-O.STHHN.    SK.SW.r..o..   .UMMBKOU...    M.CK.K.X. 

SlERNA   HIRUNDO. 

l=es  orange  red,     Ta  I  deep  y  fortd    ^  !"„  T^'"  ""  ""  "■"'"  •>■"  -« 

'"  wii-ter  the  under  nar^  ,r.  .".^"'  '3  ">  "^  '"'^•■es. 

.ill.  white.  ■""'  "'  P""  "•■!'«.  '"d  the  crown  is  mottled 

."er,  and  turn  .„  Nearly  bi'ack  in  win':?  ^''  ""^  '  ^"""'  ""«'  '"  """■ 

-i^^t  dep"etirsl°:.ir;^s;^'"sf,':,Lf  ^ih''-'''^' "-— - 

•«des  of  brown  ;  the  sL  averi^kbout  ,  t7?,7'""  '""  °'  «""' 
me  coasts  of  most  parts  of  Europe  as  far 
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north  M  the  ever-inclement  ihorei  of  Greenland  and  Spitz- 
bergen ;  it  is  alio  found  on  the  Arctic  coaits  of  Siberia  and 
Kamtichatka.  In  the  winter  it  migrates  to  the  Mediterranean, 
Madeira,  and  the  Canary  Islands.  In  America  it  breeds  along 
all  the  coast*  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  and  pene- 
trates north  into  the  fur  countries  up  to  the  s  ;th  parallel  of 
latitude.  It  also  breeds  on  the  sand-bars  of  the  Great  Western 
Lakes,  being  frequent  in  those  of  Erie,  Huron,  and  Superior. 
In  short,  no  bird  is  more  common  along  the  sea-coasts  and 
lakes  of  the  whole  northern  hemisphere,  within  the  limits  of 
cool  or  moderate  temperature. 

These  Terns  arrive  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  about  the 
middle  of  April,  and  soon  after  they  are  seen  on  the  shores 
of  New  England,  wh*re  they  are  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Mackerel  Gull,  appearing,  with  the  approach  of  that  fish, 
towards  the  places  of  their  summer  residence.  In  New  York 
they  are  dignified,  for  the  same  re.ison,  with  the  appellation 
of  the  Sheep's-Head  Gull,  prognosticating  also  the  arrival  of 
that  dainty  fish  in  the  waters  of  the  State.  About  the  middle 
of  May,  still  gregarious  as  they  arrive,  they  commence  with 
the  cares  of  reproduction.  Artless  in  contrivance,  the  Terns 
remedy  the  defect  ot  a  nest  by  selecting  for  their  eyries  insula- 
ted sand-bars,  wide  beaches,  but  most  commonly  desolate,  b.ire, 
and  small  rocky  islets,  difficult  of  access,  and  rarely  visited  by 
anything  but  themselves  and  birds  of  similar  habits.  A  small 
hollow  scratch  on  the  surface  of  the  shelving  rock,  with  the  aid 
of  a  little  sand  or  gravel  merely  sufficient  to  prevent  the  eggs 
from  rolling  off,  are  all  the  preparations  employed  by  these 
social  and  slovenly  birds.  The  eggs  are  left  exposed  pur- 
posely to  the  warming  influence  of  the  sun,  the  parent  sitting 
on  them  only  in  the  night  or  during  the  existence  of  wet  and 
stormy  weather.  They  are  about  i  ^  inches  long  by  i  X  <o 
width,  of  a  dull  yellowish  or  pale  whitish  olive,  with  dark- 
brown  blotches  and  spots,  and  others  of  i  pale  hue  beneath 
the  surface,  the  whole  often  disposed  in  a  sort  of  irregular 
ring  towards  the  obtuse  end.  Other  eggs,  again  (as  if  of  a  dif- 
ferent species  of  bird),  are  spotted  almost  equuUy  all  over. 


COMMON  TERN. 


»«s 


From  the  variety  in  the  appearance  of  the  ..<».  i.  i 

.Ui.e  of  do  JSil%roTto  alU^r  "^^  'r"  '"  ' 
doned  to  accident  the  n«..  "PPewance  thu.  aban- 

whole  neighboriS  tro^o   wUh  H  '''."«  '"'"'  ""»  "« 

defence  of  the     youn7,heJ  t  ''"™»\''»''  »'""•;    and   in 

"rihirarciiinr^  J"  4  -^^'"^  ^'  ^^  -e 

P-aintive.  Cdra^^irid^lr^^^^^^^^^^  """'"«  * 
distressed  by  the  fall  of  thZ  ■  """"^  '"'^'ed  and 

m.  we  hear  Ta^i  g  .i'^^'l^.T"""'  ?,'  ""'  ''™°^  ''^  '"« 
and  at  time,  they  utter  a  irL  l^rl'  "'  '  ^'^'"8  P'"'"'' 
On  a  rocky  islet  near  Na^«  ■  'h  '^"  ""  '""'y  P"PP'«- 

by  the  name  of  the  EgX  "  I'""'^  °'  '°"°"'  ''"°'- 
breed,  and  among  thes!  othT^'  '  ^  "/""^  f^"'"  """"""x 
n-  of  >'-^^^.^rotrsoTnd"ntr    2^^^^^^^  "^  '^^ 

-tcTr:utet2t^;H^^^^^^^^ 
-^«^ri^ij:~°«r^^-^^ 

■be  hard  and  indigestible  panH    JhS^ "  "'  *"'""' 
rejected  by  the  bill  in  the  manlr  nf  "^^""'"8  '"  l^ 

young  are  afterwards  fed  withori.,!."'''"""''  ^''"^'-  '^"^ 
"■e  spot;  and  then  hey  meretHl" '''''*''*'"  °^" 
brood,  ^hen  the  strong  Z  1^  J"^  '^'  "'''  '""°"8  'he 
.be  best  served.  The'younTat Tel^h'T  "!  ^""""^""^ 
-arshes  for  themselves  in  ques  „f^  "*  ""'  '°'°  "'^ 
wed,  at  the  earning  voce'of  hdr  T"T'  ""''  '""^  ^"- 
of  an  enemy,  they  insLl  I  .  ^  P^^""'  °'  ">e  approach 
™.n  the  danger  ™r\^t ''°«"''  T"  '™^'"  ™°'ion'ess 
%.  .hey  are'led  by  the  oH  TL"  ''h'  "^"8  "^  ^""^  «<> 
*bere  fish  are  abundant    "h  '^  ''  '"'^  "PP'^' 

'earn  by  examplettvidrforTersS^"*^'"^  "'^'"'  '"^^ 
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W-'  flying,  the  Tern  exhibiu  uncommon  watchfulncH; 
beating;  the  aii  with  a  iteady  wing,  and  following  the  track  uf 
the  veaiel  with  an  eauy  flight,  thi*  bird  may  be  obaerved,  with 
quick  eye  and  moving  head,  minutely  'tanning  the  haunt*  oiid 
motioni  of  its  finny  prey.  At  the  approach  of  winter  it  retiro 
Douth  of  the  limit!  of  the  Union. 

In  America  thU  Tern  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  Eastern  Pro- 
vince, and  ii  a  common  bird  throughout  iu  range. 


FORSTER'S  TERN. 
Sterna  roRsniu. 

Chas.  Above,  pcirl  gray,  paler  on  the  wingt  and  tail ;  crown  and 
nape  black;  beneath,  white;  ,bill  orange,  the  terminal  third  blackish; 
legs  and  feet  orange;  clawa  black.     Length  I3  to  15  inches. 

In  wint-ir  the  head  and  neck  are  nhite,  the  n;>ue  is  tinged  with  gray, 
and  on  the  side  of  the  head  is  a  broad  black  band. 

NtsL  On  a  marshy  margin  of  lake  or  atream,  or  on  a  grassy  island; 
loosely  made  of  reeds  and  sedges,  and  I'ned  with  grass. 

Eggs.  3-3 ;  varying  from  pale  bdff*  or  olive  to  olive  brown,  marked 
l^rown  and  pale  lilac;  average  size  about  1.80  X  1.25 

Nuttall  wrote  in  a  note  to  the  Common  Tern  that  the  bird 
described  by  Richardson  as  Sitma  hirtmdo  appeared  to  be  a 
distinct  species,  distinguished  by  the  pearl-gray  tail  and  other  char 
acters,  and  he  proposed  for  this  probable  new  species  the  name 
of  Sterna  forsteri,  in  honor  of  the  eminent  naturalist  and  vojaser 
who  first  suggested  these  distinctions.  Having  been  recognized  by 
naturalists  as  a  valid  species,  the  name  thus  proposed  has  been 
adopted  for  it. 

In  appearance,  as  in  manners,  the  bird  is  very  similar  to  the 
Common  Tern,  though  the  present  species  displays  a  decided  pre- 
ference for  a  grass-covered  nesting  site,  and  is  inclined  to  remain 
near  fresh  water. 

It  is  a  rare  bird  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  excepting  at  Cobb's 
Island,  off  Virginia,  but  is  abundant  on  the  inland  water  nf  the 
west,  north  to  Manitoba.  A  number  nest  every  year  on  tlie  St. 
Clair  Flats,  Ontario ;  but  the  only  examples  that  have  been  tal(en 
in  Canada  to  the  easitward  of  that  point  were  obtained  at  Lake 
Mistassini.  Quebec,  and  on  Prince  Edward's  Island. 

In  winter  the  flocks  range  southward  as  far  as  Brazil. 


■oval  tun. 
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ROYAL  TERN. 

CAYIHII.  TBKN.    OANN.r  ST«IM» 

^nMMA   MAXIMA. 

Aft.,  the  maiing  «„„„,  _  ,h.  ."?„.        "'J"  '*'"»'  '«''•»• 

/.Set  "*  ^;r  0°/^""^'  O'rd.-/-^.,* 
l>»b.t«  or  distribution  m^I?  °  '  ~  ''"°*'"K  ""'hing  of  iu 

but  the  Caspian  Te™ 'l.  a  ,a°    "hTr/''^'  "'■.'"'^'^  "  »  '^-^-'y"' i 

found  i,  on  thr  w«Vl^,  "'f  AfrV.o  '  "f'^"''  '"  I^'"«'««'' 
"nfined  chiefly  to  the  trooical  airf  "  ""  ""'*«*  State?  it  i. 

dom  ranging  north  o?  afi  4"  ThTJ'T'^''  "«'°'»'  "'• 
wandered  to  the  Great  L^«,n'^,*''  '  ***  ««""?!«  have 
MasMchusett..  ^"  '"''  "  *»"•  "P  »he  coait-Ilne  ai 

4^SSnret'rFlLr'^!,''V^''''  •— .  •-  bird. 
al»  rather  commor«"coCb^s Tsl.'/t-^-*?^  *''°'«''  ""•J' "« 
"ysthat  "during  the  winter  it  i«l;  k  '^?''-  "■■•  Chapman 
Florida  waters  it  is  alJon^\^^.-  k  'J"  ""'>'  ■^""  <">«  »«s  in 
fc«  dashing  diver."  ^^  *"""'  ■"''^  °"  ">«  "'"fcand  a  reck. 

-I^'rn%tv:n'^?o"r  RSa."Tern'7  ""'«"?'  '«""^"-t  " 
ormance  of  descending  uZ  i,T  '"  JT  "\<='""»='-"''e  per- 
down  perpendicularly  and  sw°ftlv  ^r  ^-  "^  J*""  *'»«•  "^^'ng 
'he  water,  but  soon  reappeark^'^'S'''"!"'^  ""«•."  "■«  surface  of 
wili.  considerable  difficulty        *'         "«»""'"«  '"to  the  air  again 
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GULL-BILLED  TERN. 

MARSH  TERN. 
GeLOCHELIDON  NILOnCA. 

Char.  Upper  parts  pale  pearl  gray ;  crown  and  nape  black  j  uiidei 
parts  white ;  bill  short,  stout,  gull-shaped,  and  of  black  color ;  legs  and 
feet  dusky.     Length  about  13  to  15  inches. 

In  winter  the  crown  and  nape  are  pale  gray,  and  a  bar  of  darker  gray 
runs  through  the  eyes. 

M.  '.  A  slight  depression  in  ;he  sand  of  a  sea-beach  or  river-bank, 
sometimes  amid  the  low  grass  on  the  margin  of  a  marsh ;  occasionally 
lined  with  grass  or  sea-weed. 

^XS'-  3-4  i  light  buff  or  pale  olive,  marked  with  brown  and  lavender ; 
average  size  about  1.80  X  1.30. 

This  bird,  though  rare  in  England,  is  very  common  in  east- 
ern Europe,  particularly  in  Hungary  and  on  the  confines  of 
Turkey.  In  the  new  continent  it  inhabits  the  whole  coast  of 
the  Atlantic  from  New  England  to  Brazil.  In  Europe  it 
affects  the  covert  of  rushy  marshes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  rarely  ever  visits  the  sea-coast  or  the  ocean.  It  has 
also  been  seen  inland,  in  Missouri,  by  Mr.  Say,  and  probably 
penetrates  still  f-'-^ther  into  the  interior  to  the  coasts  of  the 
Great  Lakes  of  tne  North  American  continent.  Wilson  first 
observed  these  birds  on  the  shores  of  Cape  May.  in  New 
Jersey,  where  parties  were  engaged  darting  down  like  Swal- 


GULL-BILLED  TERN 

food  While  here  aJpeaT  wtu  tl'  °' !^'  '"'"•  '^"' 
Kurope  also  their  (are  isLn.rJ^T'^'*''  of  inlets;  in 
•erous  insects  or  «o  L 1'™^^!''?.  'f'^  "P°"  "P'^op- 
by  this  peculiarity  o  l^^^^" .'''f'- ^^B  indeli 
produce  of  the-ocean  and  th 'i  I*"'",  ""dependence  on  the 
preferred  to  fresh.  "'  "«''ff««ce  to  salt  water  as 

-jLroTL^r^^Vrsa^rh"'^-.  -^  -«ed  in 
grass,  preparing  no  artificial  „1  ,.'"'""  ""°°«  'he  drift- 
a  greenish  olive'spo.tS  b^tn^r™''  -/^  ««KS  of 
^  sharper  and  stronger  than  il^Z'tJ'coZLT^  ''''''' 
sf  :  J"uLXr„^-f  ;:;f  At,^^^  and  Gu.  coast,  of  the 
of  Fundy.  **''"' '"  M^sachusetts.  and  one  in  the  Bay 

'^ol'^seth^rf  fnltf  Jr.lt.'''"'  '^  '"^^  '-"  -X 
most  common  being  fairly  rtmeJlTJT  \''"''*y  °f  notes,  the 

like  ^a.-*a^.;|«^.  ""'"'"'<'  »»  »  laugh,  and  is  said  to  sound 


y  2 


-&ft'>^!B 
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ARCTIC  TERN. 
Sterna  paradis-ea. 

Char.  Mantle  pearl  gray  ;  darker  on  the  wings  ;  rump  and  tail  white 
Uil  deeply  forked  ;  lower  parts  gray  tinged  with  pearl  gray  almost  as  ilarl 
as  the  mantle  ;  paler  on  the  throat ;  bill  and  feet  deep  carmine.  Lciist, 
14  to  17  inches. 

In  winter  the  lower  parts  are  whiter,  and  the  crown  has  more  whil 
than  black  feathers  ;  also  the  bill  and  feet  are  dusky. 

JVeii.  On  the  sand  of  a  sea-beach,  often  amid  shingle  or  drifted  sea 
weed ;  sometimes  a  slight  hollow  sparsely  lined  with  grass  or  weed.btem^ 

£^s.  2-4;  not  easily  distinguished  from  those  of  .S.  kiriindo,  bn 
usually  of  a  darker  ground  color  and  more  heavily  marked ;  groum 
color  varies  from  buff  to  buflfish  brown,  and  olive  to  olive  brown,  thi 
markings  of  several  shades  of  brown  ;  average  size  about  1.55  X  115- 

The  name  of  this  bird  — like  the  names  of  too  many  otliei 
species  —  is  misleading ;  for  while  the  bird  ranges  through  tli( 
Arctic  region  and  nests  have  been  discovered  as  far  north  as  lati 
tude  82°,  yet  numbers  breed  on  the  islands  of  the  Bay  of  Fund) 
and  the  coasts  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  It  is  said  to  han 
been  abundant  in  the  last-named  State  some  years  ago. 


ARCTIC  TERN. 
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Th  1-  '' 

some  naturalUts  to  suggest  that  tL  k°  f       ""^  '^»"«'^'  have  led 

.0  the  AUantic  Ocea„Z4h  44on  boTrr"^'"''"^  ™"«-d 
em  shores.     The  breeding  area  tl"  "  '^'^"^  ^n^  west- 

east  and  west,  one  division^nhe  5^^"'  ""  ^i'"^'"'"^  -''""ed 
ern  shore  of  America,  the  other  acrl^^'"^  °?  "'""S  the  north- 
Asia,  advanced  flocks  of  earh  !)•  '."°^J^^  end  of  Europe  and 

Sea.  Butattheapproalrwin  eTihL"/"^  """"^  ="  «-S 
pomt,  and  ignoring  The  PaciLT  ,    .  ""'"  «Parated  at  that 

lowed  "hereditary    nstinc,s"™dr  T  "  T'"" '=""'»'^-  "-^X 'o'! 
d.v,sion  migrating  along    ts  own    '  ,  '"^rf  '°  "'    Atlantic,  ^ach 
hosen  shore, -the  flocks  .     one'^tL  rn  *!""""«  °"  "^  "«» 
The  hypothesis  is  interestino^  =nrf  .u     ^ 
-c.|  but  it  has  been  strong ^l-^^eVfhat.?  t"  '"  '"^  '»='-  "- 
eniely  disturbed  by  the  birds^hemsdve,       th    T'"""  ""^  "«» 
Lalifornia.      The  hypothesis  shonlH         '  7  ""^y  have  turned  up  in 
ecause  a  few  indi^uais  have"  "sa"ke'n  T^r^H '^  ="'='"'^<'-" 
'ace, -that  is  a   common  weakne  s  of  i^  u'"°"'  <"  ">eir 

Enough  Arctic  Terns  still  follow^h!  °f   "''"'  "«»   "est." 

•"•grating,  to  prove  the  strlg,"  of  hi,  "7"°^  '^'"  ^'"'^"^  "hen 

In  habits  as  well  as  in  f»„      ,        '"hented  tendency, 
species  differs  but  slighUy  ffom  tl  eTr"""  """^  "'""'"'  I-" 
perhaps  more  graceful  on  Ihe  wTn^  tho    IIT".  ^*™-     O"'  bi'd  is 
S'jce  and  ease,  and  the  Arc^"  Te'n  |'  ^°"'  "^  "'"^  -onderfu 
defence  of  its  young  or  of  a  wo  L  J  P'^^'  """^  boldness  in 

eariess,  and  will  advance  so  dos.  T^^"'""-  It  seem,  utterly 
hand  that  menaces  its  young  aud  wV°  ""''?  "'">  "^Pinionsa 
^y  marauder,  the  Arctic  Te™' is  , he  fir  "^  f  ?'°"^  ''  '°^aded  by 

:::r--»-hea.tackir:t<^-»--^.a.u^ 

I  ''^-StlVKsVSr;'"^^^^^  -"  -c'uded  portions 

'^^'si:^?v^^-ai^""^'"'^- 

Con;»o„  t:;X  X'  at  bT?  ^^'^  ""'^  ^™"> «"-  of  the 
«  he  Arctic  Tern  rfsembLrtha'oft''"^"'''^'^-  """^  "'"a/  -y' 
--a. Sing  inflection.  an;i-^----^;sh£ 
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CABOT'S  TERN. 

SANDWICH   TERN. 

StEKNA  SANDVICENSIS  ACUFLAVinA. 

Char.  Upper  parts  pale  pearl  gray,  much  paler  on  rttmp  and  tail 
tail  deeply  forked ;  crown  and  nape  black ;  under  parts  white  t.nged  w.  I 
pink  I  bill  black  tipped  with  pale  bu«fi  legs  and  feet  black.    Length  14 1. 

'  iV«/."^A  slight  hollow  scratched  in  the  sand  of  a  sea-beach  or  on  1 
grassy  island  ;  sometimes  lined  with  grass  or  dry  sea-weed. 

£As  2-4  (usually  3)  i  ground  color  varies  from  white  through  crean 
color  to  brownish  buff;  sometimes  tinged  with  olive  i  the  markings  ar 
varied,  but  always  profuse,  and  of  several  shades  of  brown  and  pale  gray 
size  variable,  average  about  2.00  X  140. 

Few  species  have  a  wilder  geographic  range  than  the  Sand 

wich  Tern.     It  was  first  observed  in  England  by  Mr.  Boys,  0 

Sandwich,  where  it  is  not  uncommon,  and  was  afterwards  pub 

lished  by  Latham.    It  is  readily  confounded  with  the  Commo 

Tern  (Sterna  hirundo),  but  is  superior  in  size,  besides  possessin 

other  differences  ;  it  is  rather  rare  on  other  parts  of  the  Eng 

lish  coast.     It  is  believed  to  breed  on  the  shores  of  Sandwich 

and  retires  south  in  autumn,  where  it  is  probably  afterward 

seen  migrating  to  the  coast  of  Africa  to  pass  the  winter,  an 

the  young  birds  have  been  brought  from  the  distant  shores  < 

New  Zealand.     According  to  Temminck  it  is  very  abundant  1 

the  isles  of  North  Holland,  and  chiefly  frequents  the  sea-coas 

though  sometimes  it  has  been  known  to  wander  into  the  inte 

rior  and  visit  fresh  waters.     In  the  Leverian  Museum  thei 

existed,  some  years  ago,  a  specimen  of  the  young  bird  froi 

South  America;  but  it  was  left  for  our  indefatigable  fnen 

Audubon  to  discover  this  interesting  cosmopolite  within  th 

boundary  of  the  United  States.     In  1832  he  with  his  part 

obtained   a   considerable   number   of  specimens   m   sumrat 

plumage  during  the  month  of  May  in  East  Florida,  and  the 

were  particularly  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  Indian  Key,  abot 

thirty  miles  from  Cape  Sable.     In  this  place  in  the  usual  mai 

ner  of  the  genus  they  breed  together  in  large  communities. 


ROSEATE  TERN. 

the^'stXlrTj^'^f  •?'»'■■«:;%  •"  co'-ration  of  p,u™,„  12 

'".her  north  than  FloX  thoXo?cJ^''''T,'''«  '"  "-""beni  „„' 
wanderer  along  the  coast  even  to  M,."""'  represented  by  , 

wbathasbeens*^  '0*^^'^?^''"'  ""'""»««  =>  «Pe««on  of 
P^ays  Httle  originality  or trnvlL tvIT? ''  '"i  '^*'»''»  Tern  dil 
be  credited  with  giiat  power  nfi^        ^'"''*'""'^ 'hough  it  mav 

n.any  of  the  Tern,  deserts  S,e  name  "«/«'''•  ""d  ™o«  S 
applied  to  the  entire  <rroun  ^*  "?""«     ««  SwaUow,"  so  eenerallv 

solely  upon  fish.     iTsS'th       '"""''  °^  P""'""^  Aies^it  wevs 

•he  severest  stores  and  flS  of 7h"^  "k*?  ?'"  "'»"'' '' "  LS 

■nto  crested   v.ves  or  skimmrn^'ov  "'  ""'''' .""^  "^  »«"  *PP^ng 

prey  that  may  be  brought  rthe^Xn^e'g:.';"  '°  "'"'"' 


ROSEATE   TERN. 
Sterna  dougalu. 
nap"  d«p  .fa^;  ^^  "J.-jj-e  Peart  gray.  pa,„  „„  ,,.  ..,, ,  „^^ 
^"  death;  bin  black;  legs    „dfe«  red""  "'""v"'""'  ^'O-  '■>-">« 

::tr^'-ar.rshi„g,er  -  -  ^^-^i;--^-^ 

SlSS£H9?^Kh-s^ 

^P^cies  common  to  The  oSef  Lj?™""  '''™'  '^  ^""""er 
Mntinents,  being  frequent 7.  n  ^k  '^"^'^  P"«^  "^  both 
f-gland,    particu  Jy     ?      fol '      T'  °^  S<=°«-d  and 

-.  the  northern  coasts  orr:ee^tra.;tm"bS 
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associated  with  flocks  of  the  Great  Tem.  The  particular 
places  of  resort  for  the  present  species,  according  to  Dr. 
M'Dougal,  are  two  small,  flat,  and  rocky  islands  in  the  Firth 
of  Clyde  caUed  Cumbrae  IsUnds,  chiefly  about  Milford  Bay. 
On  these  islands  the  Common  Tem  swarms  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  step  without  treading  upon  the 
young  birds  or  eggs.  The  uew  species  here  described  was  shot 
by  accident,  without  its  being  distinguished  until  it  Uy  dead 
upon  the  ground,  when  the  Doctor's  attention  was  attracted  by 
the  beautifol  pale  roseate  hue  of  the  breast.  There  did  not 
here  appear  to  be  more  than  about  one  in  two  hundred  of  the 
present  with  the  Common  Tern ;  but  they  were  at  length  easily 
singled  out  by  the  comparative  shortness  of  their  wings,  white- 
ness of  their  plumage,  and  by  the  elegance  and  slowness  of 
their  aerial  motion,  often 'sweeping  along  or  resting  in  the  air 
almost  immovable,  like  the  soaring  of  a  Hawk;  and  they 
were  also   distinguishable   by  the   comparative   inferiority  of 

their  size. 

In  the  United  States  these  birds  are  sparingly  seen  with  the 
Common  Tem,  as  I  have  obtained  an  individual  on  the  coast 
at  Chelsea  Beach ;  and  they  may  breed  on  the  neighboring  isle 
of  Egg  Rock  or  in  similar  places  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the 
Union. 

This  beautifully  tinted  and  graceful  bird  is  of  rather  southern 
habitat,  only  a  small  number  breeding  northward  of  southern  Mas- 
sachusetts on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  though  a  few  examples 
have  wandered  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  It  is 
almost  exclusively  a  bird  of  the  open  ocean,  seldom  even  frequent- 
ing the  salt-lagoons ;  but  several  have  been  captured  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  Large  numbers  once  gathered  at  Muskegat  Island,  one  of 
the  Nantucket  group ;  but  of  late  years  they  have  shared  the  fate  of 
all  their  kindred  and  been  slaughtered  by  milliners'  assistants  that 
their  wings  might  adorn  my  lady's  hat,  until  now  very  few  remain. 
Says  William  Brewster,  writing  of  Muskegat :  "  Were  it  not  for 
man,  —who,  alas  !  must  be  ranked  as  the  greatest  of  all  destroyers. 
—  the  Terns  would  here  find  an  asylum  sufficiently  secure  from  all 
foes."  He  graphically  tells  of  the  shooting  of  hundreds  of  the  birds 
by  yachting  parties,  "either  in  wanton  sport  or  for  their  wings, 
which  are  presented  to  fair  companions ; "  and  adds :  "  Then  tlie 


LEAST  TERN. 

po"S'  the  "uZ"t:J^ra" r  "?  """  ««""  "mheiy  away 
But  among  the  barren  sa^dlhuL  Kdf  '""  T""""'  <"'  b^ 
poor  b,rd  i,  ,eeki„g  j^  mate^^  many  1  dl*  '"  ""'  *«'"'«-  ■»»»7a 
the  food  its  dead  mother  can  no^i        ""''  °'T''»n  «cryinefor 
T^'t'^  lies  cold  and  deserted  '°?,«". '"??'>•  -"any  Tpfeuy 
bloody  bodies,  and  the  tender  voui   ^""'"8  *""  »""e  upon  the 
ful, pearl-tinted  wing surmou„,sa  ,?  ".'"! '"'^  «'«'  *«•    A^ac^ 
hen  is  cast  aside,  Ind  uZt^t  'nT^  *""  '"  »  '"'«'  "a^nd 
he  mother  and  her  offspring  bleLhiL'*°'u'''''  "'"■  'he  bon^  of 
«  no  fancy  ,|,etch;  all  the  worW    "*  °1  ""  *hite  sand.     Thts 
on.  It  i.  indeed  the^ice  of  b^od  thT  ""'..'"<'  """"""ion  goes 

^L!?    '":?''""«  i»  caused  by  hei^  dU.-  .     T''  ''"'  "°'  one  tithe 
goddcM  Fartion  yearly  sancLn."     "'•""  ""' '"«  ^oUries  of  the 


LEAST  TERN 

S'l-VERV   TERN.     UTTLE  STRIKER. 

^  Sterna  antillarum. 

~y  blotched  ^^t^:-^^^^-:^:^^ji^<^^on.., 

'        '«»isc  size  about  i  25 

Md'vas  first  detected  as  d.s«„c   ^^"'^An'^rican  continent, 
by  Prince  de  Neuwied,  in   El     T„  .k'  ^r""^^"  'P^-^ 
»'nves  from  its  hybema  retreaUa tr  tl      ,t  ^'""=''  ^'"^'  *' 
and  .snot  met  with  so  far  to'he  nlr  h   ^- *'  """""""^  Tern, 
Canadian  fur  countries.     These  bir^'         ?  "°'"'°'^"  '"  "-e 
■n  'he  Middle  and  New  EngS  stt  T '    °'''""'  ^°"'™°" 
^oastmg  along  the  shoree  or  over  non,   ""5  ^'^<'"«"y  ^een 
quest  of  the  insects  and  smSl  2     ^       ""^  ^alt-marshes  in 
f-ori'efere;  they  also  o«al    IT  .Tf""  ^°"^'""'^  'hen- 
VOL.  „.  _  ,j  "asionally  dan  down  upon  small  fish 
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and  fry,  hovering,  suspended  in  the  air,  for  a  moment  over 
their  prey,  like  so  many  small  Hawks,  and  with  equal  prompt- 
ness dash  headlong  into  the  water  after  it,  seizing  it  with  the 
bill,  as  the  feet  are  incapable  of  prehension.  The  Silvery  Tern 
sometimes  makes  extensive  incursions  along  the  river  courses, 
and  has  been  shot  several  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  its 
principal  place  of  residence. 

In  the  latter  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June  the  female 
commences  laying.  The  eggs  are  merely  deposited  in  a  slight 
scratch  in  the  sand,  and  left  to  hatch  in  the  heat  of  the  sun ; 
the  bird,  as  usii-l,  sitting  on  them  only  during  the  night  and 
in  wet  and  stormy  weather.  On  approaching  their  breeding- 
places  the  old  birds  assemble  in  crowds  around  the  intruder, 
and  after  a  good  deal  of  vociferation,  flying  round  in  wide  cir- 
cuits, they  often  approach  within  a  few  yards  of  one's  head, 
squeaking  almost  like  so  many  young  pigs,  and  appear  to  be 
very  irritable  and  resentful.  At  other  times,  when  not  excited 
or  alarmed,  they  are  tame  and  unsuspicious,  particularly  the 
young  birds,  often  heedlessly  passing  the  spectator  within  a 
few  yards  while  tracing  the  windings  of  the  shore  in  quest  of 
their  prey. 

This  is  a  bird  of  the  tropical  and  warm-temperate  regions,  breed, 
ing  chiefly  from  the  Middle  States  southward,  and  wintering  in 
Central  America.  The  Nantucket  Islands  were  a  favorite  resort 
some  years  ago,  but  few  examples  are  found  there  now.  Occasion- 
ally stragglers  wander  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Labrador,  and  i 
few  have  been  seen  on  the  Great  Lakei  and  in  Minnesota.  Its 
voice  is  described  as  "  a  sharp  squeak,  much  like  the  cry  of  a  very 
young  pig  followinc;  its  mother." 


CASPIAN  TERN. 

GANNET     STRIKER. 

Sterna  tschegrava 

b,ack.    In  wi„,„  the  black  cap       streaS     T;""  ^.'.«'' '  '^K»  andfeet 
b.rds    he  upper  par,,  arc  light  g  ay  rfeH^'L'""'-    '"  '»'"'»""•= 

™af^d  wuhiVowf a„i  >-td:r;a:t"gesre"t'x';"r'' "'"'  ""''• 
::fy'^^i^  c^:;:;:^  ^n'!:^^^-'  -^^.f^^r., .  o„  .he 

S  ,  r*"  '°  ""^  "riier  American  n.fr'"''  '"  '"°'  ''""'=«' 
'858  bemg  the  firs,  in  wh.VM      nam.  ^     '"'  ^^'"^'^  ^°'^   "^ 
"  's  not  abundant  in  »h  1  ™  appears. 
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and  ranging  over  inland  watcn  ai  well  aa  on  the  aea.  It  hai  beei 
found  breeding  on  Cobb'a  Uland,  Virginia,  but  along  the  New  Eng 
land  thorea  it  iaaeen  in  the  apring  and  autumn  chiefly,  indicating  ; 
Northern  neating  ground,  though  fewapccimena  have  been  tiken  ii 
the  Arctic  regiona.  It  la  aaid  th^t  neiti  have  been  taken  ou  thi 
ihorea  of  Texaa  and  In  Great  Slave  Lalce,  —  which  would  givi 
the  bird  an  extenalve  breeding  area,  though  the  netting  aitea  are  ir 
widely  separated  localitiei.  It  might  almoit  be  aaid  of  thia  bird  tha 
it  ranges  over  the  entire  globe,  and  hreeda  throughout  ita  range. 

The  cry  of  the  bird  la  loud  and  hanh,  reaembllng  the  aylkible! 
kay-owk,  or  kty-rtA;  though  when  a  neating  aite  ia  menaced,  or  a 
pair  meeta  in  contention  for  a  coveted  mouthful,  the  cry  ia  reducec 
to  a  iharp  kai,  or  kak,  at  kovik. 

The  Caspian  Tern  preys  chiefly  on  fish ;  but  several  naturalist! 
have  reported  finding  the  remaina  of  egga  and  young  birda  in  it.> 
stomach. 


Note.  —  A  few  examples  of  Trudeau's  Tern  (SUrna  /ntdtaui), 
a  South  American  species,  have  wandered  north  as  far  as  Lon^j 
Island;  and  the  Bridled  Tern  {S.  anathtlua),  also  a  tropical 
bird,  haa  been  taken  off  the  coast  of  Florida. 


SOOTY  TERN. 
Sterna  fuuginosa. 

Chak.  Upper  parts  sooty  black;  forehead,  outer  uil-feathers,  and 
under  parts  white;  bill,  legs,  and  feet,  deep  black.  Length  about  i6 
inches. 

Ntil.    A  slight  hollow  in  the  sand  of  an  open  sea-beach ;  sometimes 
amid  the  thicket  of  herbage  bordering  the  beach. 
■    Eggt.    1-3  (usually  i ) ;  white  to  pale  buff,  spotted  with  reddish  brown 
and  lilac ;  average  size  3.00  X  1.40. 

These  Terns  generally  inhabit  the  tropical  seas,  being  widely 
dispersed  into  either  hemisphere.  On  the  Isle  of  Ascension 
they  breed  in  swarms.  The  flocks  which  possess  the  various 
parts  of  the  island,  perpetually  breeding,  in  this  mild  latitude 
were  found  laying  at  different  times.  In  some  places  the 
young  were  hatched  and  grown,  in  others  newly  laid  eggs 
were  seen.  They  uttered  a  sharp  and  shrill  cry,  and  were  so 
fearless  of  the  men  who  visited  the  island  as  to  fly  almost 


SOOTV  TEKN. 
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r^LS™^*  ""^  -  "^"'O'y.  howeve,  even  in 

were  ve,y  noisy,  and  ZS^^  T  T""^  °^  ^'''J'-     ^hey 

iiird.ofU,i.spe'de.fr,S^ltw«  rfh°"'  ''*"  """"  «»" 
»ea,  and,  in  common  wW,  thei  !!i!.-  ^'  "«'"«  "'  »»"?»  »t 
the  «ilon.  ^  """  "'•»"'"•  «e  <:»lled  Noddie,  by 

Iodic  .^™\  ri^ruinSar,^^^^^^^^^^  ^- 

water  -  (Chapman).  *  **  *'"='' '"'''"  low  over  the 

(//«^e^7A^*a:r:r:reVt^^^       «-«  ^hkm 

Macoun  on  a  lake  n^^TZ^!"^        ""'  ""  ^'  ''™'«»°' 


BLACK  TERN. 
short-tailed  tern. 

Hydr<x'he),idon   nigra   surinamensis. 

Char.  Upper  parts,  deep  ulate  gray  ;  hcnd,  neck,  an  *  under  parts 
hiack;  lower  tat1-covert»  white;  bill  black;  legs  and  feet  dusky  or  red- 
dish brown.  In  winter  the  black  is  mostly  replaced  by  white,  the  crown 
f',ray.     length  about  9)^  inches. 

Nest,  A  slight  hollow  in  the  muddy  soil  of  a  reedy  marsh,  sometimes 
si^arsely  lined  with  grass ;  often  placed  on  a  platform  of  floating  herbage, 
and  then  is  made  of  reeds  or  coarse  sedges  6rmly  constructed. 

Eggs.  3;  ground  color  varies  from  grayish  buff  to  yellowish  brawn. 
sometimes  tinged  with  olive  ;  profusely  marked  with  several  shades  uf 
brown  and  purplish  gray ;  average  size  about  1.40  X  i-oo. 

This  is  another  aquatic  bird  common  to  the  northern  regions 
of  both  continents,  extending  its  residence  to  the  limits  of  the 
Arctic  Circle,  and  breeding  in  the  fur  countries  of  the  interior 
upon  the  borders  of  lakes  and  in  swamps.  It  is  also  ver)' 
common  in  Holland  and  n?  the  great  marshes  of  Hungar>',  and 
has  been  observed  round  the  salt  lakes  of  Siberia  and  Tartary. 


re 
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In  Euwpe  i,  u  met  with  a.  for  a.  Icclrmrf     r     „ 
appcw  to  prefer  the  border,  "f  Si^'^i  J"  ""  "'""'<»>»  it 
the  vicinity  of  the  «;a,  except  wL  I'  ^"'  °'  "■»"''«  to 
Thi.  Terr  i.  a  commonTu  Jn'   =  "T*'  '"  '"  '"«""°"»- 
Paring,  according  to  Monta^    ^  rIT '  °'  ^"«'''"^'  "P" 
»bout  the  latter  end  o{  ApTCj^  ^' ^"'^-  '"  "ent. 
"f  pool.,  and  though  very  niar"  21"  """"gX  border, 
on  the  rtore.  till  after  the  b^edL         "'  "  "  '"''^  »«n 
common.    The^e  bird,  b„ed  Tkelt'nT'  T"  ''  """  """ 
'h're,  making  a  nest  of  flag,  or  S  '^'"'  °^  ^'■«^°'n- 

elevated  above  the  surface  ^.^   'Cer  ""'"  '"^"  "  '"^^  J-' 

The  young  of  thi,  specie,  are  r,,i, 
of  New  Je„ey  durinj  ^'^n    o^.h""""""  °''  '''' '°^^ 
"uth  ,0  pa„  the  winL.     wL  "kL     /"''    '""    f"""" 
Jriven  inland  a,  far  a,    he  m^H  ."^  "  ^'^^  °f  these 

violent  storm  from  the  n  le"  "^'j/  't'  f""^'''"'  ''^  " 
!»  »een  at  the  same  time  T.  """dreds  of  them  were  to 

'-tegs  and  u  few  Ce,  "Z"""'/'  ''°''"'  "'  '''^  V«^- 
the  accident  which  had  im^leSlf'"''^-  ^'""'»'>-'^  b, 
they  were  now  busy,  si^nt  11  "'•'"''''''"'"''' "bodes 

after  their  prey  of  J;iel„"K^  "nsuspicious,  darting  down 
f  oat  by  th'e  inundS'^C  "esr/- '"'  "'"^^  '"'-'»' "- 
"«  by  gunner.,  wC  had  atseS'/'""'^'' •^'P^'"''"^ 
ord<nary  spectacle  of, hese  rare  flrri  '°  ^''"  "^e  extra- 
<">i">'y.  as  in  >:urope  lev  J      ^"^"'"''"'"Kbirds.     ^ 

-er  marshes,  in  Pref::;„tr;ri  ^7' '  ^"^  ^'^'''- 
The  Black  T.r    .  "^  ""y*  and  the  sea-coast. 

Alleghanie^  Occasional  examDl.!n.  ,  ^  ^'*"'''  "est  of  the 
".ore  a^d  son,e  have  been  taken  a  C.Zf^'  ""^  ""^achusetts 

In  "  Bird,  of  Manitoba  ••  tu  ^  '^'"a"- 

'"bsist  on  fish  at  an.  b  °t  chieflv  o^h""  ^"^  ^  —  ^  seems  not  to 
-;cts.  ,t  fi„d,  bolh  its  homeland  -r/rn"  t""^"""-  »<)"  'c 
o„,rr""^  of  flight  are  so  gre"t ,  .  i.  '"  '^""^^hes  usually, 
on  the  do-  open  plains,  scourinJ  tJil  -  .''  ^'*°  be  seen  far  ou 

»f  n>.les  from  it,  nesting  grZd  '  "^  '°'  '""^  "«  "  distance 
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I     "I 


NODDY. 

Anous  stoudus. 

Char.  Plumage  deep  sooty  brown,  dar^-.er  on  wings  and  tail,  paler  on 
neck ;  crown  hoary  gray,  shading  to  white  on  the  forehead.  Length 
about  15  inches. 

Nest  Usually  in  a  tree  or  low  bush,  sometimes  on  a  cliff  of  a  rocky 
inland,  made  of  twigs  lined  with  leaves  and  grass. 

Eggi.  I ;  pale  buff,  sometimes  tinged  with  slate,  spotted  with  brown 
and  lavender;  2.00  X  1-35. 

These  common  and  well-known  birds  inhabit  all  parts  of  the 
tropical  seas,  and  migrate  occasionally  as  far  as  the  coasts  of 
the  United  States,  at  whi<jh  times  they  are  generally  seen  in 
flocks,  and  are  by  no  means  rare.  Familiar  to  mariners  who 
navigate  in  the  equatorial  regions,  the  Noddy,  like  the  voyager, 
frequents  the  open  seas  to  the  distance  of  some  hundreds  of 
leagues  from  the  land,  and  with  many  other  birds  of  similar 
appetites  and  propensities,  it  is  seen  in  great  flights  assidu- 
ously following  the  shoals  of  its  finny  prey.  It  pursues  them 
by  flying  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  may  now  be 
seen  continually  dropping  on  the  small  fish,  which  approach 
the  surface  to  shun  the  persecution  of  the  greater  kinds  by 
which  they  are  also  harassed.  A  rippling  and  silvery  white- 
ness in  the  water  marks  the  course  of  the  timid  and  tumultuous 
shoals,  and  the  whole  air  resounds  with  the  clangor  of  these 
gluttonous  and  greedy  birds,  who,  exulting  or  contending  for 
success,  fill  the  air  with  their  varied  but  discordant  cries. 
Where  the  strongest  rippling  appears,  there  the  thickest  swarms 
of  Noddies  and  sea-fowl  are  uniformly  assembled.  They  fre- 
quently fly  on  board  of  ships  at  sea,  and  are  so  stupid  or  indo- 
lent on  such  occasions  as  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  taken  by 
the  hand  from  the  yards  on  which  they  settle ;  they  sometimes, 
however,  when  seized,  bite  and  scratch  with  great  resolution, 
leading  one  to  imagine  that  they  are  disabled  often  from 
flight  by  excessive  fatigue  or  hunger. 

The  Noddies  breed  in  great  numbers  in  the  Bahama  Islands, 
laying  their  eggs  on  the  bare  shelvings  of  the  rocks ;  they  also 


NODDY. 
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breed  on  the  Roca  Islands  aiid  variou.  •««,  ,  r  ■• 

Brazil  and  Cayenne.     Acco«iing  1^    '    oun.T  '  °""'  °' 

they  lay  vast  numbers  of  eggs  on  certai,  rlcUH        ^^^'^""' 

to  St.  Helena,  and  the  e^  are  !h^"  ^  ''"'  '  ^""e^O"^ 

food.    Some  have  ima^„edh"thfanV°""'1  '  '''='''=^"= 

at  sea  indicates  the  proSZ  oftnd  -Z      1''  °'  ""=  ""'"^"y 

Common  Tern,  thes'e  birit^  o   'to°  1 7TV,°'T 

manner  himself,  the  shelter  of  whose  f^enl  vessel  th'v       .' 

they  often  voyage  at  random  for  several  days  at  a  timeT' 

muting  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  bonnHlf  '    °'"" 

having  at  certain  seasons  no  predikdn^n  ,°'''°'  ""'' 

.He  roving  flocks  or  stragg,ers?d':tLtr^^^^^^^^^^ 
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SABINE'S  GULL. 

FORKED-TAIL  GULL. 
Xema  SABINII. 

Char.  Mantle  deep  bluish  gray,  —  French  gray  ;  head  and  neck  dark 
slaty  gray,  bordered  by  a  collar  of  black ;  quills  black  tipped  with  white ; 
tail  and  under  parts  white ;  bill  black  tipped  with  red,  which  in  dried 
skins  becomes  yellowish.  In  winter  the  head  is  white,  and  the  nape  slaty 
gray.  The  young  birds  are  similar  to  the  winter  plumage  of  the  adults, 
but  the  mantle  ia  more  or  less  varied  with  brown  and  bufT,  and  the  tail 
has  a  terminal  band  of  black.    Length  about  14  inches. 

Nest.  On  an  island,  usually  in  a  lake,  sometimes  near  the  coast,  —  gen- 
erally  a  depression  in  the  mossy  turf,  sparsely  lined  with  grass,  occasion- 
ally  on  the  bare  ground  or  in  sand. 

Eggs.  2-3  (usually  2) ;  ground  color  of  various  shades  of  brown  tinted 
with  olive,  marked  with  fine  spots  of  dark  brown  and  gray ;  average  size 
about  1.75  X  1.25. 

This  interesting  species  was  discovered  by  Captain  Sabine 
at  its  breeding-station  on  some  low  rocky  islands  lying  off  the 
west  coast  of  Greenland,  associated  in  considerable  numbers 
with  the  Arctic  Tern,  the  nests  of  the  two  birds  intermingled. 
It  is  analogous  to  the  Tern,  not  only  in  its  forked  tail  and  in 
its  choice  of  a  breeding-place,  but  also  in  the  boldness  which  it 
displays  in  the  protection  of  its  young.     The  parent  birds  flew 


SABINE'S  GULL. 
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continued  on  the  tSj^llT'thfJ  'Xt  f  ^'' 
observed  to  coUect  th^ir  f^„^  ^  !^  ^''''  ^"'^^  "ere 
near  the  edge  of  I't  e  I'^i/.t''^^'^'''  ^'^'^^^ 
which  were  cast  on  the  shore      wl    ^  ^    ""'"^  '"^^"'^ 

™age  or  the  under  pa;t\rde.iXiar''^^''^- 

ing  sWthoughU  neve"  butds  far'"'  'T''"^^^  »  ""^  ■>'«'- 
breeding  area  lies  in  the  Far  Nn^h  ''T''^  ^'°"'  "''  ^«-     "^ 

Ocean  ,\ut  ■„  winter  U^fn^f  r^erLlJLt'r' ^ 
I-akes.     I,  is  not  common,   .owcver  so  f.?.! ^"''  'I  "''  ^'■<^='' 
examples  have  been  seen  alZt  th  ""' '  P^^ably  more 

than  elsewhere  along  o"r  shore,         """""  °'  *'  ^"^  "^  ^"^'^y 

toT  of  N.  A.  Uirds,"  and  in  t^d^^^-T' V  T^  '"  "'^  ""'^■ 
from  the  first  edition  of  "  The  A  On  r,  T'  "  "^^  '""""^^ 
been  recognized  i„  the  edition  re^enVitutdi^^  """f"  ''""' 
been  reported  from  liermuda  and  InnJi  \     fc     ^"^"'P'es  have 

be  considered  more  than  an  acddentf.t  ',''"'  "'^  •""'  ^^"""t 
hemisphere  accidental  straggler  from  the  eastern 


■'I 
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LAUGHING   GULL. 

black-headed  gull. 

Larus  atricilla. 

Char.  Mantle  d«p  slaty  gray ;  head  and  neck  dark  brownish  slate ; 
outer  wmg-feathers  black;  tatl  and  under  parts  white,  slightly  tinged  with 
pale  pmk;  bill  and  feet  dull  red.  b>="  win. 

i,'"I"'r  .""i  ""1"  ''""  '°"'  ""  P'"''  ""•'  "^  ">e  h^d  >■»  white. 
Length  about  i6  inches. 

AVrf.  On  a  grassy  island,  hid  amid  a  tussock  of  sedgts  -r  in  the  "and 
of  a  sea-beach ;  a  slight  depression  in  the  turf  lined  with  fine  grass 

„    fi     i    ^  ■  I'  u""  *'"""'  '"■  "*''  ''"'  ''"8«<i  «i<h  green  or  blue,  marked 
profusely  with  brown  and  lilac;  average  size  about  2.70  X  1.55. 

This  species,  very  common  in  most  parts  of  America,  is  also 
frequent  m  Europe,  particularly  in  the  warmer  parts,  a.s  the 
coasts  of  Sicily,  Spain,  and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean; 
elsewhere  in  that  continent  it  is  rare  and  accidental.  In 
America  it  is  found  as  far  south  as  Cayenne  and  Mexico,  but 
does  not  appear  to  inhabit  far  north  of  the  limits  of  the  Union. 
On  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  it  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
latter  part  of  April,  and  is  soon  discovered  by  its  familiar- 
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'he  track  of  the  fishefmenfofg/Cr' '""'"' "'^^ 
refuse  of  the  tide;  or  scatt^rin    ^^    ""f'  S'eamng  among  the 

in«  fields,  the,  c^U^^at  S^sr„tT^  ^""^  '''°"«''- 
worms,  insects,  and  their  larvs  c>.'»  u  '^^'"  ''P^''  "^ 
collected  together  to  feed  u.^n\he  no  ;«"""''  "^  ^°  ^^- 
crab.  While  thus  engaged  if  1^  ^  u  ^  'P^"""  "^  ">«  king. 
in  clouds,  at  the  ^T^lt  '^^PP™^=''ed  they  rise,  as  it  were 

-y  be  h;ardft  tr:r  thrySs'"^  "  '°""^'^  "^^^  «>=  '^^ 

X-he  Black-Headed  Gulls  breed 'in  ,h, 
Jersey,  but  are  not  seen  durinr.h.  K     I  '"^"''"  °^  Ne>v 
Kngland,andareindeedata    tL       '''^^''"'S-Period  in  Ne.v 
ing  apparently  a  somewha    te„r     ""'"  '°  '^'  l""'^^"     B.- 
South  early  in  autumn  and  on"  '''""''  "''^  '"''^  '°  ">« 
if  the  weather  be  caZ  2t  a"  '=°"""^""°«  "'eir  migrations, 
ally  all  loudly  chatteri^^l/i  "e "  in'^c ""  "'  .^  ""^  ^'^  ^P^ 
cackling  hens,  the  note   chanJnT.      k       "'  '*'  "  ''°<=''  "^ 
'how,  -ha  'ha  'ha  'haw  ^7^^  f,\f°"   '"'^'^^'^  into  a 
»  excessive  and  bro^C^^lft^f^^  '-^"ened  out  into 
able  height,  they  all  move  off  bv  r  ""'"^  '°  "  ^""^'^er- 

of  their  intended  desZtio„      ^     """°"  '=°"''^"''  ■"  *e  line 

CaltVltr^h  sSS'otif  ^'  •^-'^°"'  ---^ 
flock  of  these  Risible  Gulls  S  eve  '"''"'  '  '^"^  ^  ^""'" 
amusing  themselves  by  fisWnTanH  f  °^ '^'^  "'^°'  ^^'^'^ 
of  fry,  burst  out  vetyoddljtfoafi'T^f  ^'*'=^  '»'"'  P^ey 
laughing  scream.  ^     '° '°  "'' ^-^  "•?'»  «^'i,  or  a  coarse, 

t  '™  {.ears,  thanks  to  the  eiforts  of T  r    '  "'°"S''  <*"""g  «>e 
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FRANKLIN'S  GULL. 
Larus  frankunii. 

Chak.  Mantle  deep  bluish  gray ;  head  dark  aooty  slate  color,  a  patch 
of  white  over  the  eyes ;  outer  sing-feathers  barred  with  black  and  tipped 
With  white;  Uil  pale  pearl  gray ;  under  paru  white,  tinted  with  rose  pink; 
bill  bright  red,  barred  near  the  end  with  black;  legs  dull  red.  In  winter 
the  head  is  white.    Length  about  14  inches. 

Iftit.  In  a  reedy  marsh  or  woody  swamp ;  made  of  flags  or  other 
coarse  herbage. 

^ig'-  3 ;  P»l«  to  dark  buff  or  drab,  sometimes  tinged  with  olive,  pro- 
fusely marked  with  several  shades  of  brown;  j.io  X  1.40. 

Fr.mklin's  Gull  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  western  division  of 
this  continent,  nesting  in  suitable  localities  amid  the  plains  from 
about  latitude  43°  to  the  Saskatchewan  valley,  where  it  is  abun- 
dant. Small  numbers  have  been  found  nesting  in  Iowa  and  Wis- 
consin. In  autumn  the  flocks  migrate  southward  and  range  through 
Central  America,  some  going  as  far  as  Peru. 

These  birds  build  in  communities  and  are  very  noisy.  While  on 
the  wing  they  utter  constantly  a  shrill  and  plaintive  cry. 


BONAPARTE'S  GULL. 
Larus  Philadelphia. 

Char.  Mantle  pearl  gray ;  head  and  neck  or  hood  grayish  black  or 
deep  slate  color ;  white  patches  over  the  eyes ;  outer  wing-feathers  with 
a  subterminal  bar  of  black  tipped  with  white,  excepting  outer  web  of  first 
primary,  which  is  entirely  black ;  tail  white ;  under  parts  white,  tinged 
with  rose  pink;  bill  black  and  slender;  legs  and  feet  bright  red.  In  win- 
ter the  head  is  white,  with  a  dusky  spot  on  the  cheeks  and  a  tinge  of  gray 
on  the  nape.  In  young  birds  the  head  and  back  are  more  or  less  tinged 
with  brown,  and  the  tail  has  a  terminal  band  of  black.  Length  about  14 
inches. 

Nest.  Usually  in  a  tree,  sometimes  on  a  high  branch,  often  in  a  low 
bush  amid  a  woody  swamp ;  made  of  twigs  and  lined  with  grass  or  moss. 

Egg'-  3-4  (usually  3) ;  pale  to  dark  brown,  often  tinged  with  olive, 
marked  with  brown  and  lavender;  2.00  X  1.40. 

This  elegant  Gull  is  common  in  all  parts  of  the  fur  countries, 
where  it  associates  with  the  Terns,  and  is  distinguished  by  its 


PI  XAI. 
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lalarope. 


"naparle's  OuU. 


3   VVil  son's  Tern 
4-5.Herrmg   Gull. 


ROSS'S  GULL 

Sr^etll-Xt'onl-e  ^'"""  "-•"'  ^^  ^  - 
»metime.  high  in  the^ Ti,  ,>  """  °-  *'"»»=''„«.„,  and 

heard  a,  the/pxocced  or.htrwirC '^T  *""'"»«  " 
'eed.   Their  prey  appr.«  to  b^  chU  ""''  °'  "'«"'* «° 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  eL^nit^^  """""'  """^  '*»  "hich 
'heir  egg,,  a^  some  la„»TrZ  r?h  ^°'«"'  *'"•  "»"  ""d 
birds  both  Old  and  younTare  JJd  '.l^d     ''  """^  ^''''-  '^''«« 

Small  numbers  of  thes.-  r„ii. 
coast  during  the  summer  bufn^  ev  denVeT  k'  ■"''*  E"«'"«' 
h.,r  having  „e„ed  i„  .h,-,  vicinity  "^^  ha,  h  ^""  •''"^■'"''  "« 
the  examples  that  loiter  throuirh    hi'  .  '*"  suggested  that 

breeding-grounds  are  immZf  o  untoirh  "h"''"''.'  ""'"'"^  '"« 
-from  early  August  on _ Urge  flocU  "f  th  k-  .'"  "■"  ""'"""' 
ihe  coast.  "^'  "°<^'»  °f  these  birds  swarm  along 


ROSS'S  GULL. 

WEDGE-TAILED.GULL. 

Rhodostethia  rosea. 


'Mther  of  the  wings  black-  tail  lo„  •'"'•»  near  the  eyes;  outer 

slender  anrfKT.,1...    "'""''   '»il  long,  pointed,  anrf  ».j_._t ''..'." 


"1.  rea,-   terracotta," -daws  black. 


lender  and  black;  leg,  and 
Length  13^  inches.  — , .w,  „,acit 

N,u  and  Eggs.    Unknown, 

;t^Str^°^s^i::r^;-,:-«??'  rr  '^  -'  -- 

iwenty-three  specimens  were  to  h!  f  ' 'i  •  ^°  '*'«  ^^  '88'.  only 
;or.d,  and  theVcie"  w Tsuppotd  "o  b  "  "^%'""»^™»  -^  thj 
'^e  Amencan  expedition  to  pKr^  r^t^ f -.  ::et 
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during  September  and  October  coming  in  from  the  ua  to  the  we»t 
ward,  and  rapidly  passing  along  the  coa»t  to>"irds  the  northeast. 

They  were  migrating  evidently;  but  whither?  and  where  had  the; 
come  from,  — where  had  they  been  nesting?  These  questions  an 
still  unanswered.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  birds  may  tun 
southward,  and  winter  in  the  interior  of  this  continent,  —  possibi; 
in  the  Barren  Ground  region.  But  a  more  probable  supposition  i 
that  offered,  I  think  by  Lieutenant  Ray,  that  the  flocks  move  easi 
ward  until  they  meet  the  floating  ice,  and  then  wheel  seaward  an. 
remain  amid  the  "fields"  during  the  winter  months,  drifting  south 
ward,  —  too  far  from  land  to  be  observed,  and  feeding  at  the  edg 
of  the  "pack." 

But  these  are  speculations  only.  It  has  been  determined,  how 
ever,  that  the  species  is  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  Bering  Se 
and  breeds  somewhere  .along  the  Siberian  shore  of  the  Arcti 
Ocean,  that  it  occurs  as  an  c  '■asional  visitor  only  in  other  portion 
of  the  Arctic  region,  and  as  in  :  xidental  straggler  elsewhere. 

Upon  what  land  the  nest  is  placed  is  still  unknown.  It  must  11 
somewhere  in  the  frozen  region  to  the  westward  or  northward  ( 
Wrangel  Island,  and  may  be  amid  the  Liakoff  isles,  or  on  som 
undiscovered  island  still  closer  to  the  Pole. 


KITTIWAKE. 

RiSSA   TRIDACrVLA. 

-"•«=;  bil,  gre„i,h  yellow:  C  n^f  e  b,aT'',' " ''I,"''-  "PP'"  '"•«" 

In  wmter  ,he  back  of  ihe  neck  is  mi.        ,  ^"«"'  '5«  ''"<^''"- 
Voungbird,  have  a  black  bill   ^.,  k       ?  °'  '"*  '""'""'I  wiih  erav 
'=™m;.  band  on  .he  ,i"l™ni,rbtk°"  '""  "'  """'  '--Ide'sS 

»f d,  oc^LX-Ud  'fhV  t  d  :t  ^,Se"  ?"  '"^  --^  -'  •"  - 

Mde  of  ,ea-wecd  or  oeher  coarse  h-^,  /  "'  ^  sea-beach;  usually 
P«sor™os,;  sometimes  a  few  feather?'  "."l  1'""^  """■"  «"^d  whh 
lr""d  by  the  addition  o7  ^ZT^  '"l^f^f  ^r""  ''"  ""  ""■'l^- 
w«re mere  depressions  in  the  sand  sparstlvS    -l'  "*"  '""""^  *■"'='> 
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Spitibcrgen,  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  the  north  of  Europe,  as 
well  ai  the  Arctic  coatt  of  Aiia  and  KamtKhatka.  It  likewise 
breeds  in  some  of  the  Scottish  islands,  and  is  generally  found 
about  saline  lakes  and  the  interior  seas  and  guMs,  but  is  less 
frequent  on  the  borders  of  the  ocean.  In  autumn  these  birds 
spread  themselves  over  the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes.  They 
feed  upon  fish,  fry,  and  insects,  and  nest  upon  the  rocks  near  the 
sea-coast,  laying  three  eggs  of  an  olivaceous  white,  marked  with 
a  great  number  of  small  dark  spots  and  other  grayish  ones  less 
distinct.  In  Iceland  they  inhabit  the  cliffs  of  the  coast  in  vast 
numbers,  and  utter  loud  and  discordant  cries,  particularly  on 
the  approach  of  rapacious  birds,  as  the  Sea  Eagle,  which  prob- 
ably prey  upon  their  young.  Both  their  flesh  and  eggs  are 
esteemed  as  good  food. 

The  Kittiwake  is  more  strictly  a  bird  of  the  ocean  than  Nuttall's 
remarks  imply.  In  the  Far  North  — in  Greenland  and  along  the 
shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  —  the  nesting  site  of  a  colony  is  usually 
at  the  head  or  inland  end  of  a  fjord  or  bay ;  but  in  milder  latitudes 
the  chosen  site  is  a  craggy  cliff  against  which  the  angered  waves 
dash  with  unbroken  force.  Small  colonies  are  found  along  our 
coast  as  far  south  as  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  but  farther 
north  the  number  of  birds  nesting  in  a  community  is  very  large. 
At  one  famous  range  of  cliffs  In  Norway  the  number  of  breeding 
birds  has  been  estimated  by  a  careful  naturalist  at  half  a  million. 
In  the  winter  these  birds  visit  the  New  England  shores  and  extend 
their  range  as  far  south  as  Virginia,  and  at  that  season  a  few  exam- 
ples visit  the  Great  Lakes. 

Our  bird  differs  but  little  in  Us  habits  from  other  oceanic  Gulls. 
Feeding  chiefly  on  fish,  but  accepting  any  diet  that  drifts  within 
range  of  its  keen  sight ;  drinking  salt  water  In  preference  to  fresh ; 
breasting  a  gale  with  ease  and  grace  —  soaring  in  mid-air,  skim- 
ming close  above  the  crested  waves,  or  swooping  into  the  trough 
for  a  coveted  morsel ;  resting  upon  the  rolling  billows  and  sleeping 
serenely  as  they  roll,  with  head  tucked  snugly  under  a  wing ;  wan- 
dering In  loose  flocks  and  making  comrades  of  other  wanderers ; 
devoted  to  mate  and  young  and  attached  to  all  its  kin,  —  wherever 
seen  or  however  employed,  the  Kittiwake  is  revealed  as  a  typical 
gleaner  of  the  sea. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  bird's  singular  cry,  which  resem- 
bles the  syllables  kitti-aa  kitti-aa. 


WNG-BILLED  GVLL. 


'"ly  .n  Winter  on  our  .horr.  butT.r  ''"  ">' "  ~""  '•«"• 
"lowing  Ricl»rd.on/wh;  cin/ounSed  .•hl"?"?"*  "'  "»  '^"'r 
billed  CJull.    The  only  known  ■„«„  !P"'"  *'"' «''«  Rinj 

'"  UbMdor  by  Dr.  Couo^  ""*  *'*''«  "'  »»«  «««niple 


RING-BILLED  GULL. 
Larus  dewwarensb. 

■nor.  or  ,...  b„,/d  wi.h'b".c^,'„d'  Sr^d'T-.h"".:''  '"l?"'"  P'"""'" 
ow.wilh  a  band  of  black  near  thlvJA.A  !  *'""!  "''I'  t"">i,h  yel- 
'«.  yellow,  ,on.e.,n,e.  \^"Z,  X"       """  •""  "*"«•  =  "«•  ""d 

>'^"^.::^r'H.s^^?^lroT^ro."'*''«'^''"'■^■V''-«''''<'' 

vaned  on  the  back  wf.h  pale  Luff  «d  ?hT,'  """  ""  ''"''  "•"  P'"'"'. 

b'l  dusky,  fading  toward  the  ban     ll„a,h    M  f  *?" '  "kouWer.  pay  ; 

A-"/    On  a gr„,y  island  in  aUke oV^T     '^  '"'■"•■ 
gras,  or  seaweed.  "* "" '"' '"  W"*"  cliff,  -  made  of  coarw 

.inX,.'h^;/;:"„r.^;::  "rraeinaS'v-i^-  "»''•  --"-" 

Town  and  lilac,  average  si« 'bou.^^oTl^^t  "'*"'  "'"'"  <" 

""■  sea-coast.    In  the  West  th»  hr„^:  '  ""*  P'»""  'han  alone 

^""nesota  ,0  Great  S^IUk,  ttt^.h^"**'"?' '"""  Mouther? 
.""'  '"'her  south  than  Newfound  a„d  „?"'  '.^''  ^""  ''°"  "ot 
;ng  spring  and  fall  on  the  New  Enrf^n;.        "  """"  '=°"""°»  dur- 


IVORY  GULU 
Gavu  alba. 

Chak.  Entire  plumage  white ;  bill  yellow,  shading  to  greenish  gray  at 
the  base ;  legs  and  feet  black.    Length  i8  inches. 

In  immature  birds  the  upper  parts  are  more  or  less  spotted  with 
brownish  gray  ;  wings  and  tail  tipped  with  dusky  brown ;  bill  black. 

Nest.  On  a  sea-beach  or  high  cliff,  —  a  slight  depression  in  the  soil, 
sparsely  lined  with  grass  or  moss,  sometimes  made  of  moss  and  sea-weed, 
with  a  thin  lining  of  down  and  feathers. 

Eggi.  1-2  ;  pale  to  dark  buS,  more  or  less  tinted  with  olive,  some- 
times  olive  drab,  marked  with  several  shades  of  brown  and  lilac ;  aver- 
age size  about  2.40  X  1.70. 

This  beautiful  species,  called  sometimes  the  Snow  Bird,  from 
the  pure  whiteness  of  its  plumage,  is  found  in  great  numbers 
on  the  coasts  of  Spitzbergen,  Greenland,  Davis's  Straits,  on 
Baffin's  Bay,  and  on  various  parts  of  the  northern  shores  of  the 
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-d  preys  on  WublrdeTd  wTSIh'^^  "'-'-«">-. 
Richardson  observed  i   breeHil       '  °"'"  ""'°"-     Dr. 

broken  cliffs  which  fo^re^UrVT'"^  ""  '"^  '"«'' 
'"de  70°.  It  is  also  found  onZ^  ^'^^  P^^'T.  in  lati- 
Nootka  Sound,  and  con^r^^i  ^^T  "  ^^^ 
approaching  .|,e  land  but  duhuK  the  neri^  T  u  '  ''"°'» 
only  note  consists  ofa  loud  and'cli:^!^^""-    ^'^ 

JaS  sr.^:?  reJ':;;ir  -  ^  ^--^ »'- ». 

rare  bird  in  the  southern  ponton  0?.^.^'"  "'«'™P  "'"'''«»  ''  » 
to  occur  regularly  at  LabrS°^d  «-.  '°T^J  ""'"S''  -t  is  .aid 
reports  that  t^o  .x»„,pCC^ ^Z'TT:'\- '^'- ^°"'^^'- 
Menan,  and  in  the  winter  of  .8fc  r  .  ^  V"  '"'°  ^^-n  Grand 
that  a  "  boatman  "  to  d  me  he  hid  Th'^rf."  ^'"""y  ""'«"  Gull 
harbor  of  St.  John.     The  Tkm      ^^./^°}  'he  day  before  off  the 

Institution  asin  ^mltt t^r^  Gul  "  0„1h''V'''V\'"^'''^°"'- 
species  is  more  frequently  seen  Lh  1  ,  *  ^"«'''''  <=»='«  'his 
France  and  Switzerland;  bulu  ?s  o„T""""  ""'=  '"^"  ''"'«"  'n 
Arct,c  Circle.  The  spec  esil  crcumnil  V.^gg'"  outside  the 
■n^re.e.abundance'^nthe-lar:^^--;^^^^^^^^ 

;cey oftL™2:  a  tgrta::eT^  r  l-al'd"^  'T."  ^■""'  '"^  P''* 
feeders,  and  omnivorous  in  thri"  dfet  «f  ■  ^""'^  ""  "^"°» 
"dents  and  shell-fish  are  alike  flir'L'T'r":?  "°""'"«-  Small 
they  feast  with  apparent  rSish  nn  *  "/  '°  "'^'«  gluttons,  and 
excrement.  The  'cr^  «W  to  ^"'"'  ,'""!'^"'  °'  ""  «a>s' 
scream.  '        sua  to  be  a  loud  and  disagreeable 


HERRING   GULL. 
Larus  argentatus  smithsonianus. 

Char.  Mantle  deep  pearl  gray ;  head,  tail,  and  under  parts  white ; 
onter  wing-feathers  mostly  black,  tipped  with  white ;  bill  yellow,  with  a 
bar  of  red  at  the  angle;  legs  and  feet  flesh  color.  Length  about  24 
inches. 

In  winter  the  head  and  neck  are  streaked  with  gray.  Immature  birds 
are  mottled  brownish  gray  and  dull  white ;  wings  dusky ;  tail  dusky  or 
gray,  with  a  subterminal  bar  of  dusky ;  bill  blackish.  In  younger  speci- 
mens the  dark  tints  prevail,  some  being  almost  uniformly  dusky  brown. 
They  do  not  acquire  full  plumage  for  four  or  five  years. 

Nest.  Usually  on  a  cliff,  often  on  a  beach  or  grassy  island,  some- 
times in  a  tree  or  under  shelter  uf  a  bush, —  generally  a  slight  affair,  a 
thin  mat  of  loosely  arranged  grass  or  moss;  though  nests  placed  in 
trees  are  bulky  and  compact. 

Eggs.  2-3  (usually  3);  pale  to  dark  buff,  more  or  less  tinged  with 
green,  sometimes  nearly  olive  drab ;  marked  with  several  shades  of 
brown  and  lavender;  average  size  about  2.85  X  I-95- 

The  Herring  Gull  is  common  to  the  milder  as  well  as  cold 
countries  of  both  continents.     It  is  seen  sometimes  on  the 


iri 


HERRING  GULL.  ,^- 

Jnders^of  lakes  and  rivers,  though  these  visitor  ^  chiefly 

weU  as  on  the  ground,  the  „t  iinTtr^^^^T' ^ 
posed  of  sea-weeds,  roots,  sticks,  and  feaO^f'  1  '  '°'"" 
resentful  and  clamorous  ;hen  app«  "realty:  '"\"7 
ing  with  a  sound  like  aiai  *«*«/  Th?7-  „  .  "*  "^  '^''=- 
isl-ds.and  he  found  it  tSt  LaSo^  f"  ^'>^"'^<'"'" 
tyrannical  to  other  smalf  birds     Th!  '"^venous,  and 

considered  as  palatabirfooH  ,K  T''\5'°""8  and  the  eggs  are 
bird  is  fish  or  foatS  mSS.     ""''  '''  ''"""''^'  '"^^  °^  "'^ 

cur™g  ;:  aLdrcnL';gL°;,  ?h"  'c"^"  """  '"'-■'  '="«'».  oc- 
^titude  4S°  northward/  SrtunT',''T'%"'  *"■"*"«  f™" 
Straits, but  Hagerup saw ver^Tew—l-c""'^'  °"  "-"l^on 
In  winter  these  binfa  are  S  L  „,  ^7      '°  ^°'"''*™  Greenland. 


GLAUCOUS  GUI.L. 

BURGOMASTER. 
Larus  CLAUCUS. 

Chaii.  Mantle  pale  pearl  gray,  rest  of  plumage  white  ;  bill  yellow,  with 
a  patch  of  orange  at  the  angle ;  legs  and  feet  bright  pink.  Length  about 
32  inches ,  female  somewhat  smaller. 

In  winter  the  head  and  neck  are  streaked  with  pale  brownish  grav 
Immature  birds  are  mottled  grayish  brown  and  pale  gray;  the  first 
plumage  is  the  darkest.  In  the  spring,  before  the  young  assume  the  pearl 
mantle,  their  entire  plumage  becomes  white. 

jVei/.  Usually  on  a  cliff,  sometimes  on  a  low,  grassy  island  or  sandy 
beach  ;  a  slight  affair  of  sea-weed  or  moss  or  grass. 

^«r'-  2-3  ;  stone  drab  or  olive  buff,  sometimes  pale  buff,  marked  with 
brown  and  ashy  gray ;  average  size  about  3.00  X  2.00. 


GLAUCOUS  GULL. 
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'»™'5n?SLi.1S:2  -fed  .0  .He  Hype. 

It  is  common  in  Russia  GreenUn^     ^°"""""  '"differently. 

polar  seas.   In  J^ffin'Crd'?.  ' 'h    ■ '"  ""  ""=  ^""=  " '^ 

i'  is  seen  in  considerable  ^^^   i^°'""'«  "'"'" '^'^  <^<«»'' 

-inter  resorts  are  yet  u^LoTn    "  '"""f  '"^  """""•     ^'^ 

United  States  it  is  probableX"th,^7-  )/    ^''''  '""'^  '"  «"= 

f«>m  its  summer  reVdence  as  the  v""''  "°'  ""S'"''  ^"^ 

should  proceed  «,uth    "^g  the  ^rcifiTin     "V'"°"  '"'^  '' 
Atlantic  coast.  "^  '°  Preference  to  the 

These  birds  are  almost  cnntinuallv  on  »>,.  • 
oflen  a  hoarse  cry  like  the  v  "^  °"  '^e  wmg,  uttering 
-ical,  greedy,  and  vorlcL^"'""  ."''^^  ^'^  extremely  tyran^ 
small  birds,  but  also  on  °  ^"^'"^  "°'  °°'>'  "^  «="  »d 
•he  walrus  ^ot^ZnVlZl::^  Th  "'"  '°  "'"''  °" 
weaker  birds,  and  are  often  ,1  T  ■  ^"^^  ^'^st  prey  from 
on  some  loft;  pTnnacle  of  ,•  "''\'"''"""«  '"  '"«  air  or  seated 

upon  some  fLTn^^rL,  the:  daT d'"'"'  """  *""'  ^^^ 
which,  whether  F.HmTr  Guil  emL  ^.  ""  °"  """  ^^^ssor, 
resign  the  prize     xTe  .uk  ',  °'  ^u'"'""'''  "■"^'  '"''^"'y 

not  only  ro'b,  b^t  o^wlVdlv'  f  t'^i  ^ ^'"'  ""^^ 
sometimes  even  condescend  toT  ^'"'^d  by  hunger,  they 
Ptannigan     When T,?  ,  .   "'  ""  "°*-beny  with  the 

shyand'."act^  Wrds  InT'  l'.'^  """«"'  '"^^  "«  rather 
tl-e  genus.  '    ^  """=''  ''''  <=''"»°™"'  '"an  others  of 

"from  .southern   Laiadt\?r,ra,d  ■?"  F^t  "'""'■L^  =''^='  ^ 

stra^ffler  merely,  though  in  .he  Bay  of  Fu„dv.r  """-^  "  '"^  ^ 
common  in  mid-winter   and  ev3„i      ,'^,    '^ '""""""es  quite 

New  England  shores  'and  souSm  totL^^']  "7  ="°"«  ">« 
Great  Lakes.  "uumward  to  Long  Lsland  and  on  the 

^aS:l'.,'e"bi7:MVtmi::„:''l^^^  ^^^  a,,  the  peculiar 

0' the  coar.,e  char'aCeris.ic^Tft  h        FZn'':^'^T'''  ""'•'' 

Some  observers  have  reported  that  the  Zl,  ^^^■ 

noisy,  particularly  when  settling  f„    .k  .  ^  ""  ^*  ''""es  very 

"elwith  in  winter  h7ve  bee"  "th"'  *  "'-  '  """  """'  '  '"''^ 
«  times  very  loud  ,t  sounds  some.h  /•.  ^l'"  "^  '»  ''»^^h,  and 
-I  have  seen  i?w  i  en"«/4  r       "^  '"'  '"^  ^y'"'""  *«*■'"*'. 
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ICELAND  GULL. 

WHITB-WINOED  GULL. 

Lakus  LEUCOPTERUS. 

Cha«.  Mintle  pale  pearl  gray,  real  of  plumage  white }  bill  yellow 
with  a  patch  of  orange  at  the  angle ;  legi  and  feel  bright  pink.  Leniih 
about  35  inche.,  the  female  amaller.  In  winter  the  head  and  neck  are 
streaked  with  pale  brownish  gray.  Young  birdi  are  mottled  grayiih 
brown  and  pale  gray,  and  become  whiter  with  each  moult. 

•  ■*"f:  ..S"  *  '"'"  "  ""*'''  '*"''  '•  "■""  '"  ""  ""<•.  "  ■»  » ■««'«  depres- 
aion  alightly  lined  with  grass,  but  when  a  rock  is  chosen  for  the  site  a 
compact  structure  is  formed  of  sea-weed  and  grass  lined  with  moss. 

Etgi.  »-3 ;  pale  or  dark  buff  more  or  less  tinged  with  green,  some- 
times almost  olive  drab ;  average  size  about  2.75  X  1.80. 

Iceland  Gull  is  a  misnoifer  for  thia  bird,  as  it  appears  in  Iceland 
in  winter  only,  and  then  in  very  small  numbers.  The  true  home  of 
this  Gull  is  in  that  portion  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  which  lies  north  of 
America,  and  its  breeding  area  extends  from  Greenland  to  Alaska- 
elsewhere  it  is  but  a  visitor.  ' 

During  the  winter  these  birds  range  along  the  Atlantic  shores 
from  Labrador  to  Long  Island,  though  they  are  not  numerous  south 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  A  few  examples  have  been  taken  on  the 
Great  Lakes. 

In  appearance  this  species  is  a  small  edition  of  the  Glaucous 
Gull,  there  being  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  coloration ;  but 
their  habits  are  quite  different. 

The  flight  of  the  Iceland  Gull,  its  feeding  habits,  and  its  manners 
generally,  suggest  a  close  affinity  to  the  Herring  Gull  rather  than  to 
the  Burgomaster. 


11 


KUMLIEN'S  GULL, 
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KUMLIEN'S    GULL. 

I^RUS   KUMUZNI. 

^ff»-    Not  known. 

Kumlien  found  .he  bW  teX "^  """!' '°  ""^"y"'  J^"""" 
Cumberland  Gulf  •  bu  it  i,  n«.  L*  '"""'^"  <'"  'he  shores  of 
have  nest,  been  dicove^'SeT  {°n  .'h'"" '"  °'~'"»"''-  "°' 
A.  O.  U.  "  Check-List "  the  distributL  lf,u'  '^°'"'  •<''«'°'>  •>*  the 
"North  Atlantic  coast  of  Nor.h  A  "/P^'"" «''''«" «hu,: 

'and  Gulf,  «,„th  in"  n°erl  tt  crT''%''r*°'f  '"  ^'"«^- 
Of  the  bird-s  distribution  and  of  TT ,°^  '■'  ^'^'^'^  States." 
farther  is  known.  ^  '"  ''"'tmctive  habits  nothing 

and'a^St"'*'"''''^^'" ''---«"« '■•n''betwee„*..<^,,_ 
visifs°Gr;e7ird'  ""■"""    ^""^   ^^'^  «^'«")  occasionaU, 


f 
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GREAT  BLACK-BACKED  GULL. 

SADDLE-BACK.    COBB. 
Larus  VARINUS. 

Ch*».  Mantle  tUty  brown ;  outer  wing-feathers  more  or  less  black, 
tipped  with  white ;  rest  of  plumage  white ;  bill  yellow,  red  at  the  angle, 
legs  and  feet  pink     Length  about  30  inches. 

The  full  plumage  is  not  assumed  until  the  fourth  year  Immature 
birds  are  mottled  brown  and  white,  very  young  specimens  having  the 
upper  parts  almost  entirely  brown,  and  the  bill  dusky. 

Nisi.  On  an  inaccessible  clilT  by  the  sea,  or  upon  a  rocky  island  in  a 
lake,-  -a  mere  depression  in  the  turf,  lined  with  grass  or  sea-weed ;  som^ 
times  a  bulky  affair  made  of  coarse  herbage  and  lined  with  grass  and  a 
few  feathers. 

Eggs.  2-3  (usually  3) ;  huffish  gray  to  deep  bulf,  sometimes  slightly 
tinged  with  olive,  boldly  blotched  with  brown  and  gray ;  average  size 
about  3:00  X  2.10. 

The  Saddle-back,  or  Black-backed  Gull,  is  a  general  denizen 
of  the  whole  northern  hemisphere,  and  extends  its  residence  in 


GREAT  BLACK-BACKED  GULL, 


America  u  fa,  „  Ptnm  '^^ 

,f  •»",««««.«  Southern  sL  «       f  1^?°.""  °^  ">«  Mid- 
m  coMidering  Z.  arrenilZT'        ^'-  Audubon  be  come 

-««»  Of  Melville  Pe^sJ^^  '  h!,'!'^"""''  ■»  «hedrea,y 

the  Orkneys  and  Hebrides  in  Scotll^w  J  '  "'*'  «'»">'>««  in 
we  on  .he  coasts  of  HoU^d^  '  ""  "^'^'"  bird  of 
'"ely  visits  the  interior  orS^l'J"""'  «"''  England.    It 

"TheTV'  '"'  Mediterinl""'"'  ""'  "  "•"-«-  -en 

ine  Black-backed  Gull  r  ^ 
»d  living,  as  well  as  on  fiy'a'Jd  "f"'"'''  "P""  foh,  both  dead 
»*e"-fi»h;  and,  like  «o,7of  ,h'  r"."'"'"""'"™"  ^'^  °n 
extremely  ravenous  and  'ndlrim     ""  °^  '"«"  ^ulls,  it"" 
Passed  by  hunger.    It  watch«?K    k"'  '"  '"  "PPetite/vhen 
often  robs  the  hook  of  i^Sm       A^l°':''  «'"«'"»-,  Ld 
wrongly  remarks,  it  i,  as  mucHh,  f        '  ^"'^'''^n  justly  and 
.%Ie  is  of  the  land-birl     It  i r^  ''^*  "^'"e  sea-fiwl  «^e 
"s  insatiable  appetite    pow/^."'''*^  °»  ">«  ''atch  to  g"! 
"commands  without   onJ:UvJM""" " .»  '^'^r  andUg! 
««i  -ts  border,,    ft,  fljgh™  "^  '  f  "^''"«''  of  the  ocean 

r:  '"  ^^'  ci«:les  to  a  ^TS'"''  '*'  "">  ^^-^n-  i" 
'»»d  and  raucous  cry  or  k^t-  "'T*''''"' at  which  times  its 

;«;n  heard.     Like  tr^X"!  e":!  T"''  '""'  ''^  ^' 
«d J^ao,,  „,os,  difficult  of  acc^  an7   '  ,"  "  "'™™«'y  ^V 
accident  or  stratagem     T» ;.  .k     '  ^  '"''^  obtained  but  h„ 
f"i  Eider.  pounci„7upon  W  ?""""'"  ^"^""^  °^ 'h?gr^.e' 
occasion,  and  ofen  km,  c'tiderbr"?  !!'  ^°""«  °"  "^ve^ 
'"■t  of  crabs  or  lobsters  it  ^°°'"'*'^We-sued  Ducks.     In  n„7 
'"tenuity  to  pick  uH  Sr  "r""  '"^  ^'"^  ^ 
^";  "^P^  it  upon  a  ^vtt  '"''•  '"^"^  ''  """gh  in  the 
"»H  rats,  young  ha^?  Ives  S"  "'  '""'^"''^  "'  -'-he 
and  sucks  her  eggs  or  demurs  her  cl  '°k""^  '^''"°''  ^muse, 

?'=i::t?s"'^"---itr:: 

«^'--cancont4u.e\t-J;lXTc^- 
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its  inutUble  hunger  and  delight  in  carnage.  Though  cowardly 
towards  roan,  before  whom  it  abandons  its  young,  its  sway 
among  the  feathered  tribes  is  so  fierce  that  even  the  different 
species  of  Itstni,  themselves  daring  pirates,  give  way  at  its 
approach. 

In  Europe  the  Saddle-baclted  Gulls  breed  as  far  south  as  the 
Lundy  Islands  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  in  England.  Mr.  Audu- 
bon, who  lately  visited  the  dreary  coast  of  Labrador,  found 
them  breeding  there  on  rocks,  laying  about  three  eggs,  large,  and 
of  a  dirty  dull  brown,  spotted  and  splashed  all  over  with  dark 
brown.  The  young  as  soon  as  hatched  walk  about  among  the 
rocks,  patiently  waiting  the  return  of  their  parents,  who  supply 
them  amply  with  food  until  they  become  able  to  fly,  after 
which,  as  among  the  true  rapacious  birds,  they  are  driven  off 
and  abandoned  to  their  qwn  resources. 

This  species,  like  others,  does  not  attain  its  complete  plu- 
mage until  the  third  year.  The  full-plumaged  are  dark-colored 
birds,  breeding  together.  The  eggs  and  young  are  eatable; 
the  latter,  taken  before  they  are  able  to  6y,  are  pickled  in  large 
quantities,  and  used  in  Newfoundland  for  winter  provision. 

The  Saddle-back  breeds  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  high  latitudes, 
and  in  winter  is  found  along  the  coast  from  Greenland  to  Long 
Island,  and  occasionally  to  Virginia  and  South  Carolina.  A  few 
examples  visit  the  Great  Lakes.  It  is  not  frequently  seen  in  the 
liartiors  of  New  England,  but  on  the  open  sea-shore  is  quite 
common. 

Mr.  Brewster  reports  that  these  birds  have  "  four  distinct  cries : 
a  braying  ka-ka-ha,  a  deep  iemv,  keow,  a  short  barking  note,  and 
a  long-drawn  groan,  very  loud  and  decidedly  impressive." 


SKUA. 

PARASITIC    GULL. 

Megalestris  skua. 

w  "te  at  the  ba,..  which  on  the  wine  LT.  '"°*"'  "''"'ing  ,o 

Hhy,  under  parts  paler  brown,  re\r:LTvarrr'':'K™'  P"^"  "'«="  '" 
>"d  feet,  black.    Ungth  about  «  inche.  """'  '"'""'  '  '''"■  "«»• 

»f -;  f  ^Xt t:;^^  t-^-^f-  P-.,  in  the  ™o„ 
s«  about  2.80  X  2.0O.  ^  ''"''"  '"°*"  »nd  gray ;  average 

-;;  race,  robbing  .hose^'Sot^,  1„7h''  =""*  "'Z  ''"^"  "«  "^ 
"^d-ngto  its  relish  ror  flesh  Z  "^t^^^^;^,  ':^;^^ 
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pint*  ol  the  main,  daring  and  strong,  and  vary  ai  bold,  has  loo 
•iigbt  claim  ior  recognition  liere  to  demand  an  extended  notice. 

These  birds  live  as  solitary  as  Eagle*,  but  defend  their  nesu  as 
lew  Eagles  dare,  attacking  fiercely  man  or  dog  venturing  to  ap- 
proach, and  displaying  a  front  that  few  dogs  care  to  close  upon. 
The  nesu  are  built  chiefly  within  the  Arctic  Circle  and  in  northern 
Europe,  and  the  birds  visit  our  waters  only  ic  winter,  and  but  rarely 
then :  and  the  few  eicamples  that  do  wander  this  way  are  never  seen 
near  the  shore,  but  are  met  with  by  the  fishermen,  whose  boaU  they 
follow  for  the  refuse. 

In  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List  the  statement  is  made  that  the  bird 
U  "  apparenUy  rare  on  the  coast  of  North  America,"  and  North 
Carolina  is  given  as  the  southern  limit  of  its  range.  Mr.  Chapman 
reporU  that  there  is  "  one  record  "  of  the  bird  having  been  cap- 
tured on  the  shore  of  Long  Island. 


POMARINE  JAEGER. 

Stercorarius  p<.,mr™i..,. 
Chak,    Light  phaie  ■  T 
J"«kr!  n«k  and  under  p„t?wh:,.^K  »n<l  upper  part,  sooty  brown  „, 
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This  species  chiefly  inhabits  the  Arctic  seas  of  both  conti 
nents,  whence  it  migrates  short  distances  in  winter,  and  is  the 
seen  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  perhaps  also  in  the  Orknej 
and  the  west  of  Scotland  ;  the  old  very  rarely  visit  the  bank 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  coasts  of  the  ocean ;  the  young  are  mor 
given  to  waftdering,  and  are  sometimes  even  seen  upon  th 
lakes  of  Switzerland  and  Germany.  According  to  Richardsor 
the  Pomarine  Jaeger  is  seen  in  the  Arctic  seas  of  America  an 
about  the  northern  outlets  of  Hudson  Bay.  Mr.  Audubon  ot 
tained  specimens  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.  It  subsists  o 
putrid  and  other  animal  substances  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  ani 
also  on  fish  and  other  matters  which  the  GuUs  disgorge  whei 
pursued  by  it ;  it  also  devours  the  eggs  of  sea-birds.  It  goe 
more  to  sea  in  winter,  and  also  towards  the  south,  arriving  a 
Hudson  Bay  in  May,  coming  in  from  seaward.  It  is  rare  am 
accidental  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States. 

This  ocean  prowler  and  parasite  breeds  in  the  Arctic  regions 
and  in  winter  roams  on  the  open  sea,  wandering  from  the  latitudi 
of  New  York  southward.  It  occurs  occasionally  in  the  Bay  o 
Fundy,  and  a  few  examples  have  been  taken  on  the  Great  Lakes. 


; 
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PARASITIC    JAEGER. 

ARCTIC   JAEGER.     RICHARDSON'S  JAEGER.     MAN-OF-WAR.] 

StERCORARIUS    PARASITICUS. 

Char.  Light  phase :  Upper  parts  slaty  brown ;  top  of  head  grayisf 
brown;  rest  of  head  and  neck  white,  varied  with  yellow;  under  part; 
white.  Dark  phase :  Entire  plumage  sooty  slate.  Shafts  of  primaries 
white ;  middle  tail-feathers  long,  narrow,  and  pointed ;  HU  slaty  graip 
tipped  with  black ;  legs  and  feet  black.  Length  about  20  inches- 
Young  birds  of  both  phases  are  mottled  and  more  or  less  varied  with 
buff.  Adults  also  are  met  with  in  a  mixed  plumage,  and  these  mottled 
specimens  are  much  more  numerous  than  birds  in  full  plumage. 

Ntst.  On  an  open  moorland  near  the  sea  or  the  margin  of  a  lake,  or 
upon  an  ocean  island,  —  a  mere  hollow  in  the  mossy  turf,  slightly  lined 
with  grass  and  leaves. 

EgS^.  1-3  (usually  2) ;  olive  green,  sometimes  deeply  tinged  with  yel 
low  or  reddish  brown,  marked  with  brown  of  several  shades  and  lilac; 
average  size  about  2.30  X  i-6o.  i 


LONG-TAILED  JAEGER.  ^^^ 

«.»t,,  -  for  it  i,  leM  Arctic  h[°te  dUwh^  ^^  ^""'''  0™i'hol<v 
fves.  AH  thi8  group  breed  in  hf^K?^.?  *""  ""'"  <>*  i"  rda- 
specie.  build  withTn  fhe Ztic  Ci^t  th  "p"'  '"'  *'"'  ""  ""'" 
numbers  in  Southern  GreenUndrd,h,nn  ^""'1'"  "'"B*'  ""««  ■>• 
of  the  fur  countries,  and  nests  have  hr*f  "'.*' '"«''"  •»«'<»» 
winter  this  bird  is  common  alonltK  *°""''  '"  Scotland.  In 
IsUnd  to  Brazil.  °"  *'°"S  the  coast,  ranging  from  Long 

of  Iwfft-'X'ktiJaf^H'  'n  "k"^  ■""""•  A"  -^  "'songbirds 
™bbing^he  cZttTw  pTey      ""'"  ""''^  ^"'^^  '°°<'  -Wrby 

Paras1tiSS!and*heMrr'"ru'"''"'""y  '^'«'«d  by  the 
from  its  "loreVwerfuI  ttaeo„i?t  ^  "  '""^  """"«  «<»■  ""Pe 
the  coveted  fish  is  d^p^erBu  'oT'^'Ih  7'  ''"'  ''''''^  »"«" 
to  fish.-young  Gulls Tnde^^,rr  "^  "'''<'"  ""t  Hmit  its  diet 
Jaeger's  palatef- nor  d^s  1!^^^  ^""'  "'  «<=eptable  to  the 
offer,  and  in  e;tremi[/w7u  fl^.fZ^Z-^:^::'.  ""  "'"'  "'^ 


LONG-TAILED  JAEGER. 

BUFFON'S  SKUA. 
SteRCORARIUs  LONGICAUDtre. 

and?^"i  ^.T.!T^\trt;^:l\:^^''^  to  d„Wero„w,„„ 
paler  on  the  throat  j  breasTwhUe  'sh^HW  •  !  f""  ""''  ^"^'^  y'"ow. 
Wly  ;  .haft,  of  twi  outer  prt«i«'^l'."'::'''  ^"^f  """'"  of  the' 
and  pointed,  and  extending  LMorie^„;hr.t  '',''*»"'«"  ""^ow 
«r.;  bill  grayish  black;  leg,  ol  veTyWh^r*' , '■"'■*'"'' '"'••■ 
inches.  *  ^"J''  **«'  "'ac''.    Length  about  23 

Voung  birds  are  grayish  brown,  more  or  less  barred  w!.h  _i,-.  ^ 
buff.  Distinguished  from  arcticu.  by  it,  rarter  ,^.7  L  >'•  "'' 
form  and  the  ereater  li-nirti,  „_  „  \  ^  •"""  smaller  and  slimmer 
'h'payertinte  "  heSir^*:^:'  ""  ?"!?'  '«'*a«>ers,  also  bv 
"«p,i„g  the  outer  L  '*""'*  °'  *'""'  o"  «»  the  primaries 

antund  Uk*  or°°L°"an"i^d"  """'.'"l"  T  *"-•"  ""'  "»  ««•  "  hy 
son  and  lined  J.hTf«"bi!:"o"fVai  oltave?'  '^^  '"  "»  '"''- 

-^^^^^J^:^^^^^:^^  hu. 
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This  is  the  most  northerly  in  its  range  o£  the  Jaegers,  and  ha 
the  widest  distribution.  Its  breeding  area  lies  exclusively  withi 
the  Arctic  Circle,  and  follows  that  line  throughout  its  circuit.  Thes 
birds  appear  off  the  New  England  coasts  during  the  spring  an 
fall,  and  at  those  seasons  are  common  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The] 
winter  southward  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  its  habits  the  Long-tailed  Jaeger  does  not  differ  materially 
from  the  other  species. 


BLACK  SKIMMER. 

SCISSOR-BILL. 
RVNCHOFS  NIGRA. 

Char.  Upper  parts  black,  deeper  on  the  wings ;  outer  tail-feather 
white  i  forehead,  patch  on  the  wings,  and  under  parts  white ;  bill  lon{ 
and  compressed,  the  lower  mandible  much  longer  than  the  upper ;  basa 
half  of  bill  bright  red,  the  rest  black ;  legs  and  feet  red.  Length  17  to  ii 
inches. 

Ntjt.  A  slight  hollow  scratched  in  the  sand  of  a  sea-beach  or  barrel 
island. 

£ggt.  2-5 ;  creamy  white  or  pale  buff  boldly  marked  with  rich  browi 
and  lilac;  average  size  about  1.75  X  1-35. 

The  Cut-water,  or  Black  Skimmer,  is  a  bird  of  passage  in 
the  United  States,  appearing  in  New  Jersey  from  its  tropical 
winter  quarters  early  in  May.  Here  it  resides,  and  breeds  in 
its  favorite  haunts  along  the  low  sand-bais  and  dry  flats  of  the 
strand,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ocean.  The  nests  of 
these  biids  have  been  found  along  the  shores  of  Cape  May 
about  the  beginning  of  June,  and  consist  of  a  mere  hollow 
scratched  out  in  the  sand,  without  the  addition  of  any  extrane- 
ous materials.  As  the  birds,  like  the  Terns  and  Gulls,  to  which 
they  are  allied,  remain  gregarious  through  the  breeding-season, 
it  is  possible  to  collect  a  half  bushel  or  more  of  the  eggs  from 
a  single  sand-bar  within  the  compass  of  half  an  acre ;  and 
though  not  very  palatable,  they  are  still  eaten  by  the  inhabi- 
timts  of  the  coast.  The  female  only  sits  on  her  nest  during 
the  night  or  in   wet   and   stormy   weather;   but   the   young 
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parents.  At  fim  ther"^  tS  di7'"°"."^  '"'^  "^  »^"> 
-nd  by  the  similarit/ o  "h  Hotr  ^H  ^'"''"'^  '"»  ">"= 
™ay  often  be  seen  basking  in  th^  '  ^  '^"""^  '^'  P^"<^ 
wings  upon  the  wa™  K  The  """^  ''''''""«  °"'  »''«*' 
in  September  or  as  soon  a.  their  Ir*  """"«  '°  *"=  ^«'' 
voyage,  raise  but  a  single^r^od  ,nT''  ""P*"*^  '■»'  ^''^'^ 
The  <:k.'.»~     •    ,  .      "™oa  in  the  stason. 

"here  it  is  alike  resident  aTfLTsurin    T'"""' '^8'°°^' 
trates  into  the  interior  heinl  Sunnam,  but  never  pene- 

genus.     Its  voice  le'tJ^nf^h:'?^  ^'^"''"«'  ^°  --- 
i^tridulous.     In  quest  of  it,  ,?     f       '"'  "  '°'«''  '>«"h,  and 

about  the  first  of  the  flood  hh  '""""""S  "^'o^e  along  shore 
^'o-'y  flapping  flight.^  tSg'S'"'.'^'^"^^^^^^^^  a 
stretched  wings  •  it  is  seen  et  ^^  ^  °°  '"^  '°°8  and  out- 
bended  neckX'iow:rrdTbe''i„rt:"'  "'^»  '°  '^'P.  -"> 
mouth  receives  its  food  thn,  .ii  ^  '^^'  ^^  "^th  open 

yielding  surf.ce  ofte'  ^it^i^'^'rC'^'T^^o./,^^ 
among  the  sheltered  inlets  which  i^t  u   '"'■'''  ^^^^  also 

iand  and  the  sea,  where  thev,^'"'?" '^'*^^»  "•«  ™ain- 
eight  or  ten  together,  parsing  Ld  re").  '*""'  '"  '=°'"P^'"  of 
like  so  many  grotesque  a„?eil.cT';r^  ''  ""=  """'^  «de,  . 
the  creeks  and  inlets  vvh"ch  nL^*'''r\'''^  "'''aries  of 
exhibiting  the  necessary  alert^^  i„  T  ''^  -"-a-hes, 
approaching  prey,  whichoftenconsiss  of  '?'"'  "^  '^'" 
more  minute  crustaceous  animal  wWchajTl  "'"^  '""  '"^ 
t'ons,  and  around  the  masses  of  J .  "^  '"  '"<=''  ^'tua- 

B"'  though  so  exciusrv:;"n,iS'ir"^^'^"'^--''- 

"-aters  is  entirely  limited  to  rtZ  ' .  "^"8^  "^  the  Cut- 
•hestn^nd;  notLh'Sing  te'rt  "'  "'  '^™  '^'^^  "^ 
>™gs,  they  have  no  Wucement^    ?r"°°  °^  "'^'^  '°ng 
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face  of  the  restless  deep  would  be  to  them,  with  the  peculiar 
mechanism  of  their  bill,  a  barren  void  over  which  they  conse- 
quently never  roam,  and  on  whose  bosom  they  rarely  ever  rest, 
preferring,  with  the  Terns,  when  satisfied  with  food,  the  calm, 
indolent,  and  surer  repose  of  the  isolated  shoal  left  bare  by 
the  recess  of  the  tide,  where,  associated  in  flocks,  they  are  often 
seen  to  rest  from  their  toilsome  and  precarious  employ. 

The  Skimmer  continues  to  this  day  to  make  its  nest  on  the 
sands  of  the  New  Jersey  shore,  and  thence  southward,  and  is  rather 
common  on  the  coast  of  Virginia  and  Florida.  Fisht^rmen  have 
reported  that  Skimmers  nested  on  Muskegat  many  years  j  but  they 
have  ceased  coming  so  far  north  reg.ilirly,  though  occasionally, 
after  the  breeding  season  is  over,  an  individual  makes  an  excursion 
along  the  New  England  shore,  and  several  have  been  seen  in  the 
Bay  of  Fundy. 


LEACH'S   PETREL. 

FORK-TAILED  PETREL. 
OcEAiTODROMA   LEUCORHOA 

°^'^-'^r:^a:^t:t  "^:r^^ :»- -  «"^ «-.  ^po. 

on  our  shores  is  among  the  tandr'af  .h    '^""^'."^"'ling-'tation 

uuerhig  through  the  twiligh"  "f  ^'/erX""  "  '.'""'  """  ""'» 
have  the  appearance  of  a  foragL  squad  of  hT"u  «"'"=•""■  "-ey 
•iW.  plaintive  notes  betnty  th^r  face  Th  t  '  ''°"«''  '"*  "'"^'^ 
"octumal,  however;  for  whife  one  ^f  J'''^.P««'»  are  not  strictly 
» '  day,  -  and  this  one  has  been  Be„era,Iv^L?'"  ,'"'.^"'  ""  '"^  ""' 
^'>«.  -  the  mate  is  out  at  sea     ^  ^  ""  '"^'"> '"  "y  "Peri- 

When  handled,  these  hirH=  «„•.  « 
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odor.    The  air  at  the  nesting  site  is  strongly  impregnated  with  this 
odor,  and  it  guides  a  searcher  to  the  nest. 

Petrels  appear  very  helpless  on  the  land,  walking  or  rising  on 
the  wing  with  difficulty;  but  in  the  air  th^y  are  as  graceful  as  swal 
lows,  and  fly  with  equal  skill.  A  storm  is  their  delight,  and  the 
trough  between  white-capped  waves  a  favorite  feeding  place.  The 
birds  skim  close  to  the  water,  and  continually  dip  their  feet  into  it 
as  they  fly. 


WILSON'S   PETREL. 

OCEANITES  OCEANICUS. 

Chak.  General  plumage  sooty  black,  darker  on  wings  and  tail ;  tail, 
coverts  white ;  tail  square ;  hill  and  legs  black  i  webs  of  the  feet  yellow 
at  their  bases.    Length  about  7^  inches. 

AVj/.    In  crevices  of  rocks  or  amid  loose  fragments. 

£ji^s.  I ;  white,  marked  chiefly  around  the  larger  end  with  fine  spots 
of  purplish  red;  average  size  about  1.30  X  0.90. 

This  ominous  harbinger  of  the  deep  is  seen  nearly  through- 
out the  whole  expanse  of  the  Atlantic,  from  Newfoundland  to 
the  tiupical  parts  of  America,  whence  it  wanders  even  to 
Africa  and  the  coasts  of  Spain.  From  the  ignorance  and 
superstition  of  mariners,  an  unfavorable  prejudice  has  long 
been  entertained  against  these  adventurous  and  harmless  wan- 
derers ;  and  as  sinister  messengers  of  the  storm,  in  which  they 
are  oflen  involved  with  the  vessel  they  follow,  they  have  been 
very  unjustly  stigmatized  by  the  name  of  Stormy  Petrels. 
Devil's  Birds,  and  Mother  Carey's  Chickens.  At  nearly  all 
seasons  of  the  year  these  Swallow- Petrels  in  small  flocks  are 
seen  wandering  almost  alone  over  the  wide  waste  of  the 
ocean. 

On  the  edge  of  soundings,  as  the  vessel  loses  sight  of  the 
distant  headland  and  launches  into  the  depths  of  the  un- 
bounded and  fearful  abyss  of  waters,  flocks  of  these  dark,  swift- 
flying,  and  ominous  birds  begin  to  shoot  around  the  vessel,  and 
finally  take  their  station  in  her  foaming  wake.  In  this  situa- 
tion, as  humble  dependants,  they  follow  for  their  pittance  of 
fare,  constantly  and   keenly  watching  the  agitated  surge  for 
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2  Wilson's  Ptetrel. 


3. Roseate  Tern. 
4  Canada  Goose. 
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arr;^  Sr.:sj  st  "^  -^  ^^^  - 

such  di«ove^  .hey  suddenly  11^'°  ""'•  °"  """'»« 
"ke  flight,  and  whirl  instan.?  doS  "  I"  ""^  "'"'  '*»"°''- 
nme  or  ten  thus  crowd  toLih^  t  """•  Sometimes 
scrambling  for  the  Ze  mS  ,  '  hV  "'"'  "'  'h-'^- 
on  the  water  with  their  feet  T,i  ^  .^  '"""'  "'"^'  P''«"*"e 
balance  themselves  wi  h  '  e„  L  !«' °" ''' '"'^"' '''^' 
«"ngs.  and  often  dip  down  thdr  L  h  ^*  ""'^  °'"'P'"d 
object  m  pursuit.    6„  Xr  tTn  '°  '°"''^'  "^^  ''"k'"*! 

•heir  almost  P^rpetuV^r^^'Tl- ':'' r""'"' '''''' ''°^ 
widely  over  the  water  reCdL  1  '  ""^  J"''  "'"^  "op 
fac.  With  great  agility'  a'nJ'aTei'"'  ''""  '"'  '°"'=''  "«=  -' 

.besemtlj;:;Sr,^^^^^^^^  '»  'be  sight  or 

so  light  and  uLoncern^d  aco,  L°H  '"'  "^'^  """^  ^'^^'='' 
gale  it  is  truly  interesting  to "  „  'j  thTinr",--  ''"""«  " 
dress.  Unappalled  by  the  JnZl  "■"'.. "««P>d'ty  and  ad- 
breast  of  the'Ciner.thy  are  s^n  r„  ""'''  '"™'  '■"°  ">« 
over  the  wave,  ,  deseed  ngThe'sidesThen  """'•'"'  "^'-^'^ 
breaking  surge  which  threatens  to  h,  .  °""''"« '^''^ '''<= 
-eping  through  the  holw  1  ,  as  7  TTh  Th  ''^^''• 
and  again  mountine  with  th-  ...        *  sheltered  valley, 

sportively  and  s^LTy  on  theTurfa'"',  "^^ '""  ^""^  ^"^ 
defying  the  horrors  of'he  stlrm  ^d'r/  ""  ""«''''«  '=«''. 

--"  «o  take  delight  in  br  v  ^'oTer;  .mTnrd"'''^  •"'"«■ 
other  times  we  see  these  aerifl  "^'"""''"""K  dangers.     At 

from  side  to  side  in  the  wake"  ,h  ."'  "'"^^""^  ~""'°« 
<i"and  wide  on  every  side  L^."'  "^'''"«  "cursions 
«««n>ing  again  to  the^ve  1,'  "Hf 'sh.""''  "■'"  '"  '^'''»''' 
-ovng  at  the  most  rapid  Se  A  .IT  T'°"''^'  "'°"8'' 
ally  cease  their  arduous  cole  and   ll  T- ''"'  '""'^  «""" 
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flock  of  bird*  to  the  loundings  of  the  Azores,  and  until  i 
came  in  tight  of  the  isle  of  Florea. 

According  to  Buffon,  the  Petrel  acquires  its  name  from  tl 
Apostle  Peter,  who,  as  well  as  his  Master,  is  said  to  have  walki 
upon  the  water.  At  times  we  hear  from  these  otherwise  sile 
birds  by  day,  a  low  uietl,  weil,  and  in  their  craving  anxiety  a; 
parently  to  obtain  something  from  us,  they  utter  a  low,  twittc 
ing  'pt-ip,  or  chirp.  In  the  night,  when  disturbed  by  the  passai 
of  the  vessel,  they  rise  in  a  low,  vague,  and  hurried  flight  fro 
the  water,  and  utter  a  singular  guttural  chattering  like  kuk  ki 
k'k,  k'k,  or  something  similar,  ending  usually  in  a  sort  of  It 
twitter  like  that  of  a  Swallow. 

These  Petrels  are  ^id  to  breed  in  great  numbers  on  tl 
rocky  shores  of  the  Bahama  and  the  Bermuda  Islands  ai 
along  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  East  Florida  and  Cuba.  V 
Audubon  informs  me  that  they  also  breed  in  large  flocks  i 
the  mud  and  sand  islands  off  Cape  Sable  in  Nova  Scotia,  bu 
rowing  downwards  from  the  surface  to  the  depth  of  a  foot 
more.  They  also  commonly  employ  tne  holes  and  cavities 
rocks  near  the  sea  for  this  purpose.  The  eggs,  according 
Mr.  Audubon,  are  three,  white  and  translucent.  After  t 
period  of  incubation  they  return  to  feed  their  young,  only  di 
ing  the  night,  with  the  oily  food  which  they  raise  from  th( 
stomachs.  At  these  times  they  are  heard  through  most  p< 
of  the  night  making  a  continued  cluttering  sound,  like  fro) 
In  June  and  July,  or  about  the  time  that  they  breed,  they  a 
still  seen  out  at  sea  for  scores  of  leagues  from  the  land,  t 
swiftness  of  their  flight  allowing  them  daily  to  make  these  vi 
excursions  in  quest  of  their  ordinary  prey ;  and  hence,  besid 
their  suspicious  appearance  in  braving  storms,  as  if  aided 
the  dark  Ruler  of  the  Air,  they  breed,  according  to  the  vulg 
opinion  of  sailors,  like  no  other  honest  bird ;  for  taking  i 
time  for  the  purpose  on  land,  they  merely  hatch  their  e 
under  their  wings  as  they  sit  on  the  water. 

The  food  of  this  species,  according  to  Wilson,  appears 
consist  of  the  gelatinous  spora  of  the  gulf-weed  (Fucus  n 
tans),  as  well  as  small   fish,   barnacles,  and  probably  mai 
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oU  of  the  body!     ~'""''"'"'  •"»'  '"PPoned  by  the  (at  and 

Expedition  di.co^d.Tolo„y  of  Th^hJ'  the  Transit  of  Venu. 
in  the  Southern  Ocean  and  britl,  il  i  °"  Kerguelen  Island, 
we^  f.J.e„  during  J  "ua'^'an'^Ffb^^f  '°'"'  °'  *'  '«»•  «"-" 

^oT^^Tl^lX"^^  r„'  Jr  "«''«  ^f--  -pen  Which 
for  the  ..  three  mik-l^t"  cUu«  '■*^r'"°  '  "W.  we™  i,  no, 
bird,  come  towaris  the  "horeanrf  .«  '"'"=™"°°»'  ■»*•  These 
«arch  of  food.  During  he  'ummer  ?  *'  '""'»'»  »""  ""I"  <" 
our  coas,  from  northerS  UbX  to  t'^tro'^tcr  "'*  ""  "">"« 


STORMY  PETREL. 

MOTHER  CAREVS  CHICKEN. 

Procellarm  peugica. 
f«thTr.\htX^j":^\»''^^.  ^f.  <"  W^kish  brown;  upper  tai, 

'o-^l^rglrnXXS:^^^^  »'  •  -^  or  a.,-, 

tl>«  egg  i.  laid  on  the  l»re  wil  «e<t»t«nM  or  grau,  but  often 

nfZ  ..Vst' oij*'"""  """"^  """  «"«  •>»'•  of  reddish  brown;  „er. 

>ar?:n^bXr T.ll'c7h^"^t^^^^^  "■''  -  -»  ™SU- 
wldom  seen  near  the  sh^re  and  „.  '  '\'^'  ""=«i  >»<i  this  is 
breeds  abundantly  on  thTBriUsn^fJ;.'''''  "j  't**  ="«'"''•  't 
'Norway,  and  is  Ld  to  br^'t  '^^^.^^^  t:T^ 
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African  eoMt     la  winter  it  wanden  louth  to  the  Axorei  and 
Canaries. 

The  Stormjr  Petrel,  or  Uait  Petrel,  u  it  wai  formerty  called,  it 
the  imallest  of  the  web-footed  blrdi,  and  on  the  wing  hai  something 
of  the  appearance  of  a  Barn  Swallow.  Il  lias  completely  webbed 
feet,  and  can  swim  with  ease,  but  is  very  seldom  seen  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water,  though  It  has  a  curious  habit  of  siiimmlng  close 
to  the  surface  and  paddling  the  water  with  its  feet,  whence  is  said 
to  have  originated  the  name  o(  Petrel,  or  "  Little  Peter."  The  bird 
IS  rarely  seen  walking  on  the  land,  though  it  can  walk  with  ease 
and  is  rather  graceful ;  but  the  head  and  body  are  carried  so  far 
in  advance  of  the  feet  as  to  make  the  Petrel  appear  unsteady. 

Like  others  of  this  group,  the  Stormy  Petrel  does  not  often  appear 
about  iu  nesting  site  during  the  day,  and  those  examples  that  have 
been  captured  alive  have  shown  so  little  inclination  to  display  any 
activity  before  the  approach  of  sunset  that  the  species  hat  been 
considered  nocturnal;  but  those  that  are  met  with  on  the  open 
ocean  are  busily  engaged  gleaning  food  through  all  hours  of  the 
day. 

This  is  a  rather  silent  bird,  and  iU  notes  are  heard  only  when  the 
bird  it  on  or  near  the  nest.  Hewitson  tells  of  being  guided  to  the 
nests  by  the  "singing"  of  the  parents,  which  he  describes  as 
resembling  the  chatter  of  Swallows. 

The  name  of  Mother  Carey's  Chicken,  thought  by  some  philolo- 
gisu  to  be  a  corruption  of  Mattr  cara,  was  originally  applied 
to  this  species  by  seamen,  but  it  is  now  applied  to  all  the  small 
Petrels. 

Sailors  fancy  that  the  appearance  of  these  birds  is  an  evil  omen 
and  foretells  a  storm,  —  which  it  partly  true,  for  they  revel  in  a 
ttorm  and  seek  it.  The  Petrels  have  no  dread  of  winds  or  waves, 
and  find  their  harvest  amid  the  tumult,  fearlessly  gleaning  theii 
food  from  the  curling  seas. 


Note.  —  Examples  of  several  species  of  Petrel  occasionally 
wander  into  our  waters  from  their  customary  cruising  area.  These 
are  the  Black-capped  Petrel  (jEstrelata  hasitata),  from  the 
tropics ;  Peale's  Petrel  {jEsirelata  gularis),  from  the  Antarc- 
tic ;  Bulwer's  Petrel  (Bulwtria  bulweri).  from  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Atlantic;  White-bellied  Petrel  (Cymodroma grallaria), 
from  the  tropics ;  White-faced  Petrel  (Pelagodroma  marina), 
from  the  Southern  Ocean. 


FULMAR. 
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^  FULMARIS  CUCMUS. 

I    Surrounded  by  an  rt,.r„„i     • 
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seek  out  the  retorts  of  the  whale,  on  whose  carcase  and  tho» 
of  other  cetaceous  animals  they  often  make  a  gratifying  feasi 
and  are  well  known  to  the  whale-fishers  who  frequent  the» 
hyperboreal  seas.  They  attend  the  ships  in  all  their  progress 
Emphatically  birds  of  the  tempest,  these  Petrels  ride  securel; 
amidst  its  hcrron,  profiting  by  the  agitation  and  destructioi 
which  it  spreads  around.  Aware  of  the  object  which  th< 
whaler  has  in  quest,  they  follow  the  vessel  and  watch  th 
result.  As  soon  as  a  whale  is  moored  to  the  side  of  the  shi| 
and  begins  to  be  cut  up,  an  immense  muster  takes  place 
sometimes  exceeding  a  thousand,  of  these  greedy  birds,  al 
stationed  in  the  rear,  watching  for  the  morsels  which  are  waflc( 
to  leeward.  The  peculiar  chuckling  note  by  which  they  ex 
press  their  eager  expectation,  their  voracity  when  seizing  01 
the  fat,  and  the  large  pieces  which  they  swallow,  the  env; 
shown  towards  those  who  have  obtained  the  largest  of  thes( 
morsels,  and  often  the  violent  measures  taken  to  wrest  it  fron 
them,  afford  to  the  sailors  curious  and  amusing  spectacles 
The  surface  of  the  sea  is  sometimes  so  covered  wil  1  <bem  tha 
a  stone  cannot  be  thrown  without  one  being  struck.  When  ai 
alarm  is  given,  innumerable  wings  are  instantly  in  motion,  am 
the  birds,  striking  their  feet  against  the  water  to  aid  thei 
flight,  cause  a  loud  and  thundering  plash. 

The  Petrel  is  not  uncommon  in  some  of  the  islands  off  th( 
north  of  Scotland.  At  St.  Kilda,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  ■ 
breeds,  and  supplies  the  inhabitants  with  a  vast  quantity  0 
oil,  which  is  used  for  culinary  as  well  as  medicinal  purposes 
According  to  Pennant,  "  no  bird  is  of  such  use  to  the  islanders 
as  this ;  it  supplies  oil  for  their  lamps,  down  for  their  beds,  a 
delicacy  for  their  tables,  a  balm  for  their  wounds,  and  a  medi- 
cine for  their  distempers."  He  adds  "  that  it  is  a  certai: 
prognostication  of  the  change  of  winds.  If  it  ccme  to  land, 
no  west  wind  is  expected  for  some  time,  and  the  contrary 
when  it  returns  and  keeps  to  sea." 

Its  food  is  chiefly  fish,  particularly  those  that  are  the  most 
fat ;  its  stomach  is  indeed  generally  charged  with  oil,  which  it 
has  the  power  of  ejecting  forcibly  from  the  bill  and  nostrils  as 
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LESSER  FULMAR. 

a  mode  of  defence.    It  attend*  .h.  «  u- 
bank,  of  Newfoundknd  feedh^  on  ,.  *.'"''  ^''^^  °"  *« 
cod.fi,h  which  i.  th^S  om^d  an^Vr  ""'  ""^  °'  *« 
by  the  quaint  name  of  Toto  D^'^f     ^°''"  '°  '^«  ^^O" 
of  a  hoo\  baited  in M^^L^'^th  L"ot?  ''"r  ^  '"''^' 
.tants  of  Baffin's  and  Hudson',  ^y  a^e   °5^'.„      J't  '"'"''■ 
winter  provision;  though  PennanT  irth^f  I    ""  *^""  ^°' 
adds  that  their  flesh  i,  ranlc  I^l'tjd  ;„         ^''"'  ^'"^y" 
unpleasant  food,  yet  they  are  still  !       ^  ™»^q"ence  of  their 
dish  by  the  hunm  Greenl^ll    ~"'''1^«=<J  ="  no  indiiferen. 
Disco.'  Like  th?bW    of  the'.      '5"'''"''""*"^^'~" 
genu,,   they  nest  St.:     n'VeTkLYer   T''  ""'^"^ 
at  St.  Kilda  about  the  middl,.  nf  i         .       ^'"'  companies 
white,  and  brittle  e«     xte  FuLar°''  '""'"«  *"'  °''"'  '"««' 
very  rarely,  seen  on^he  temne  "^     "  """  """^  *^"'  "'°»«'' 
United  States.     tL  featheTr.    "^'^  °'  ^""P"^  ^-"l  '^e 
below  with  a  thici  tdfit  do^  "''  "^"^  ""-^  ^""'  ="'"'''• 

coast.     This  form  i,  Xown  to  ZJ      f  **'  N*»  England 
AUantic.  *"  *°  """^  O"  «>>*  eastern  side  of  the 
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.ge?^.^u.'rn:h«"  ~'"'«°"  '■"  '^"'  •"■'  "»«"".    Length  aver- 
^_AV,^  --rf  e^.     si™.„  to  ^*^,  .h.  egg,  averaging  .„„e.ha. 

&a^d^-----^^^rs;^^:r 

J^hJ^f^ ^r:^S^:^  5---e  Of  the  type. 


GREATER  SHEARWATER. 


PUFFINUS    MAJOR. 

Chak.  Mantle  grayish  brown,  the  feathers  edged  with  pale  brown ; 
top  of  head  and  nape  grayish  brown,  paler  on  the  neck  :  wings  and  uii 
blackish  brown ;  tailK:overts  broadly  tipped  with  white ;  under  parts 
white,  the  belly  shaded  with  brownish  gray ;  the  white  feathers  of  tlie 
neck  separated  abruptly  from  the  dark  feather-  of  the  crown  and  nape; 
bill  brownish  black;  legs  and  feet  dull  yellowish  pink,  turning  to  yellow 
in  dried  skins.    Length  about  19  inches. 

A^.r/  and  Eggs.    Unknown. 

The  Cinereous  Puffin,  or  Wandering  Shearwater,  visits  every 
part  of  the  great  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  he  banks  of  Newfound 
land  to  Senegal  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     It  is  also  com- 
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On  approachino  n,»  i,    ,      "^  '°  ">«  Adnat  c. 

day  the  wild  Shearwaters    but  1  "^^''"'■'""''^-^y 

and  squally  weather;  somet.Ws  alJL'  "'^"'""'^  '"  "''"^'"8 
them  throughout  the  day     Z/'"  "^  ""^  '^^"''er  we  see 
ingly  swift  and  powerful      W,U  .hTT  '°  ""=  ^''  '"  «««d. 
»d  almost  motionless,  they  sween  JT   .^  "^"^  outstretched 
of  eve^y  danger,  %ing  out  i  "rsTZ!     '  "'I'  ^''"''  ^''^''» 
t.me  intently  for  .hfj,  finny  prer/r?'"* '"' '^^  ^™« 
Shearwaters  are  often  seen  to    "^^     ^'''\""=  P«'«'=.  'hese 
tended  feet  and  open  w,W     .hel  L^"  ^'?'^  ''''"  '^'"'  "■ 
and  find  an  advantage  in  ^'e  storJ      ^  ^"'  ^''  ^'"^«  S^h, 
waves  bring  to  view^the  shiny  preTto"  "'""'''  ■""""'a'" 
birds  are  therefore  often  seen  moftV^-  """'^  '''''""^^' "  '^e 
ing  the  sweeping  billow  as   ,  Hsel  andT'  '"''  "''"^''  '^«<^''- 
and  pursuing  their  quar^  tith  s  n-^       -      °"«'  ""^'"^ 
f~n>  the  surface,  or  divinTaSit  thSht'""'  """^"'"^  ' 
'hey  are  often  seen  to  sit  mo,!^r         ^^  ""*  "'^''^''  °"  "'hich 
the  yawning  abyss  of  thT'rag^ef  p!°  '"'  ^'^  "'  ''°'"°«  -'° 

NoT.'h  aS;.  fh-o^^rnTauCt'  ''"^•"  °"  '"^  -'-ds  of  the 
has  been  published.^  Some  t "  '  ''.°""' °f  the  nest  and  eggs 
supposed  by  good  authonTes  ff  be T/Th^  '"""■  ^^-"='»d,  fS 
as  wbte,  and  averaging  about  280  x  .  <L       "'""•  "'  ''"""'ed 

-'«ero%?ardV^^es^'^:r%  "X  Nuttai,,  i,  „„„ 

latitude  6j»,  and  is  q™te  ZmoVcff  ^k'  "^  Greenland  up  ,0  about 
.".the  Winter,  though  usuaTyr  atay  frol'The  sf ""  '^""'^  -'" 

The  fishermen  call  it  the  "  U-„rZ     "        ^  ^'""'e- 
the  genus  and  the  Fulmar  ^      '    '"  '-'°"""°''  "'th  others  of 
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CORVS  SHEARWATER. 

Purmnis  bosealis. 


x-^ 


Chax.  Mantle  browniih  gray,  the  feathers  shading  to  paler  at  the 
tips ;  crown  and  nape  brownish  gray,  the  feathers  on  the  nape  tipped  with 
white;  sides  of  head  and  neck  mottled  white  and  gray;  wings  and  tail 
brownish  gray,  darker  than  mantle;  under  parts  white ;  bill  yellowish  at 
base,  shading  to  black  towards  the  tip;  legs  and  feet  dull  orange.  Length 
about  31  inches. 

Mjt  and  Eggs.    Unknown. 

Cory's  Shearwater  was  described  in  1881  by  Mr.  Charles  B. 
Cory  from  specimens  taken  off  Cape  Cod  during  October,  1880. 
Since  that  date  a  number  of  examples  have  been  taken  along  the 
New  England  coast  in  SejAember  and  October,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1886  an  immense  number  were  seen  off  the  Nantucket  islands. 

Writing  of  this  flight,  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird  said :  "The  Shearwaters 
occurred  in  flocks  of  perhaps  from  fifty  to  two  or  three  hundred, 
the  bunches  being  generally  found  quietly  resting  on  the  waters 
and  feeding,  while  swimming,  upon  the  herrings  that  were  so  abund- 
ant in  the  vicinity.  The  birds  were  very  tame,  but  approach  to 
them  could  be  best  made  by  a  steam-launch,  which  would  almost 
run  over  them  before  they  would  start  to  fly.  A  dozen  birds  were 
killed  by  the  discharge  of  two  guns  from  a  launch.  About  a  hun- 
dred specimens  were  secured,  and  thousands  could  easily  have 
been  killed  if  necessary." 

This  species  is  not  known  to  differ  in  its  habits  from  other  mem- 
bers of  the  genus,  and  in  appearance  is  similar  to  P.  major,  though 
borealis  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  yellow  bill,  the  paler  tint 
of  the  brown  in  the  upper  parts,  and  by  the  absence  of  a  distinct 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  white  and  dark  feathers  on  the 
neck. 

Mr.  Howard  Saunders,  a  noted  English  authority  on  this  family 
of  birds,  considers  that  P.  bortalis  is  identical  with  P.  kuklii. 


AUDUBON'S  SHEARWATER. 
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SOOTY  SHEARWATER. 

BLACK  HAGDON. 
PVTFOIVS  SnucaOANDI 

Length  .bout  17  iJch«.  "''^  "  '"'«=^;   bill  „d  leg,  duTky 

If'-landEgp.    Unknown. 

North  Atlantic  between  Newfoundlf„7      !  'u°""°°  '''"'  »»  ""e 
the  autumn  and  winter  months  , ho '!^»        '^'  ^"°""»  """"« 

breedrn«^lfc:^?°L'rparbet1°°  °"  "«"^  ""  "»  "X 

probable  that  it,  nesti4'^h:bLJe,tnLT\"'°"«''  "  "  -"V 
fonn,^.^„i,,,,  »hichour  bW^;™i"/°  *''°«,<'*  *«  Pacific 
»nce,  ^d  with  which  it  may  ^?d7nti^,l  ^  '"•."""  '»  "PP^"" 
some  British  authorities  '"entical,  as  ,t  i,  conudered  by 

.he'^end^oVa^^ow 'whThl^H*''!'  '""*  ^^^  -re  placed  ,^ 
.-en  tu„ed  to  the  rightner  'rhe^si^l^  ""*'  "'  f°"' eTan'd 
on  a  rude  cushion  made  of1wi„  ^LV  I^f  ^'  "'""='■  *»  P'»«d 
»d  measured  on  the  averag^'fbom^rx'-.r  "'  "'"'  =°""' 


AUDUBON'S  SHEARWATER. 

Pt^FTOJUS  AUDUBOm 
"f  "ar.,":^':::  P,"-,-'J,W«k  o  d„        darker  on  w,-„g.  .„,  ,„. 
!*-«h.^   Lenph  ,b„«?,  t,U    """  "'  '"^  '"«^-  -^--^^t^l 
't'"f";;?7^  """^'  --iO  'oo«  (ragmen.,  of  ..one,-. 

^-a^r^^n'^fouti::,;^^^^^^^^^  -  ^^  Be.muda  and  Ba- 

-"■and,  occasionally  wandeiraVLrrtfasto^Xd'  "it 
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is  abundant  along  the  eastern  aide  of  the  Atlantic,  and  is  said  t( 
breed  on  some  of  the  islands  lying  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

It  is  described  as  a  stupid  bird,  offering  no  resistance  wher 
taken  from  the  nest,  and  as  appearing  dazed  and  almost  helpless 
when  placed  on  the  land.  The  flight  of  the  bird  is  strong  anc 
graceful,  and  Audubon  says  it  can  dive  and  swim  with  the  ease  ui 
a  Duck. 

There  are  conflicting  statements  regarding  the  nocturnal  habits  ol 
the  species,  some  observers  repi  anting  thera  as  feeding  througli 
the  day,  while  others  think  tha,  .uring  the  day  these  birds  are  in- 
active and  silent,  resting  upon  the  water,  usually  far  out  from  the 
land,  and  very  rarely  feeding ;  but  at  night  they  are  actively  occu- 
pied in  catching  and  devouring  fish,  and  at  that  time  their  mournful 
cry  is  continually  in  the  air.  There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that 
both  stotements  are  correct,  —  that  these  birds  feed  in  the  daytime 
when  food  ia  abundant,  \xft  that  they  are  generally  more  active  after 
sunset 


Note.  —  The  Manx  Shearwater  (P.  pujinui),  which  breeds 
on  the  coast  of  England,  is  credited  with  appearing  occasionally 
near  to  our  coast. 


YELLOW-NOSED  ALBATROSS. 

Thalassogeron  culminatos 

,  *<fr-    I  i  dull  white,  snarselv  ™/t  j     .  ™'8'"  "  "ncreaMd 

*';  >'"««e„„4.=sx'r6f  "■"""'*"''  P-n>l«h  bro^  .„d  Uven- 

;j°«  in  ,885.     I  exa^iied  the    kfn th! V'  ""^  "^"  ^^l^Li- 
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but  in  the  Southern  Pacific,  •  (cw  ezamplei  only  having  bee 
obierved  a*  U   north  at  the  coast  o{  California. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  entire  family  o 
birds  are  noted  wanderers,  —  lA*  most  extensive  wanderers  of  aJ 
this  wandering  race,  —  and  their  strength  of  wing  and  power  o 
endurance  render  them  capable  of  any  journey. 

There  is  something  trul)  iblime,  >i  Hammerton  has  suggested 
hi  the  travelling  of  these  te.vbirds.  "  Thinic  ot  one  of  these  birds, 
he  writes,  "  leaving  some  bai  <•  rock  In  the  ocean,  and  without  fui 
ther  preparation  than  the  '  ;  ili'.ng  of  his  mighty  wings,  settin; 
forth  on  a  voyage  of  two  or  i  ..ee  liundred  leagues!  .  .  .  Nothlns 
but  the  natural  forces  aid  h  ^  i ;  he  propels  himself  by  his  own  un 
wearied  pinions,  and  seeks  his  food  in  the  waves  below.  Self 
reliance  of  that  genuine  kind  is  quite  beyond  us.  .  .  .  The  grcii 
lonely  birds  art  self-reliant ;  and  what  a  noble  absence  of  fear  i: 
needed  for  the  daily  habit  of  their  lives ! " 


WANDERING  ALBATROSS. 

DiOMEDEA  EXULANS. 

Cha«.  Prevailing  color  yellowish  white  j  tail  looty  black;  wing- 
coverts  more  or  lets  varied  with  dusky.  Average  length  about  50  inches. 
Young  birds  are  uniform  sooty  brown,  and  become  white,  gradually  tht 
white  feathers  increasing  at  each  n.oult. 

J\^tst.  In  an  open  situation  on  an  ocean  island,  —  a  bulky  structure  of 
coarse  herbage  and  mad,  lined  with  fine  grass  and  feathers.  By  the 
yearly  addition  of  Jresh  material  the  nest  rises  to  mound-like  propor- 
tions, some  having  been  seen  as  high  as  eight  feet. 

^£r<  I ;  white,  the  surface  rough,  sometimes  marked  on  the  larger  end 
with  dull  brown;  average  size  4.95  X  3  i  j- 

The  Albatross  inhabits  the  Atlantic  as  well  as  the  Pacific, 
and  sometimes  wanders  accidentally  to  the  coasts  of  the  cen 
tral  parts  of  the  Union.  Vagabond,  except  in  the  short  season 
of  reproduction,  these  birds  are  seen  to  launch  out  into  the 
widest  part  of  the  ocean ;  and  it  is  probable  that  according  to 
the  seasons,  they  pass  from  one  extremity  of  the  globe  to  ttie 
other.  Like  the  Fulmar,  the  constant  attendant  upon  tiie 
whale,  the  Albatross,  no  less  adventurous  and  wandering,  pur- 
sues the  tracks  of  his  finny  prey  from  one  hemisphere  into 
another.    When  the  flying-fish  fails,  these  birds  have  recourse  to 
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off  the  Cape  of  Good  HlT-h  !*  ""^  "'"""1^'  'han 
April  -nd  M^Iy.  »^J°^r4l  t^t"-  ^"k  '^^''  *- 
motion  of  a  kite,  at  a  ..upendouUekht  .0.!  '""  """^ 
water,  watching  the  motions  of  tJfLg.S  "T'^ 
seize  as  they  spring  out  of  n,.  ^  .  "yng-luh,  which  they 
iarger  fish  Jhifh  p^e'  thU''  CLtt"  t  ^^'^^  °^  ''' 
Kamtschatka  and  the  a<liacent  i^hnd^^  ,^  "''"  """"I 

and  Bering.  Island,  aboit^h"  LT  f  ZT '^L""=  ''"t' 
considered  by  the  natives  of  these  places  «  a  sit  '"""'  '' 
tlie  presence  of  the  shoals  of  fish  which  thL^  t  '^'^'"«'  °^ 
into  these  remotest  of  seas.  That  wlm  of  i"'  """  ^°"°*='' 
undertake  these  great  mictions  am^  7^  ""P*''  "■"»  '° 
Hon  in  Which  the'y  arr-ve'lirrC.  'Z  ^i^  '^°°'''- 
become  exceedinelv  fat     Th«i  ■     '       '^ '°°°'  however, 

unparalleled, -Snot  unlnr  ""''^"^  "■<!  8'""ony  is  almos 
of  four  or  fiv'e  p^uLs  S,  Tut '"  "I  ""^  '^"^^  "  ^'"°- 
tain  the  whole  aTonceT^  of  the  ^/''^S""^'  --"no'  con- 
out  of  the  mouth     aJThevK  ""*  *"'  "^'^  '=>"ai„ 

enormous  meal  as' to  "Sow  ir'  "^  "'"^''^''  ''y  '""' 
head  without,  o/rl'"    Ir^^^r  Th  '"""  ''^"'  °"  ""= 
bynitansofahookLeH^r^u    .  ^'^  "'  °'*^"  taken 
".  their  flesh,  whlh  i    harT  anH       '  "'°''«'  ""'  '°'  '"«  »"« 
their  intestin;,  which  the  Kam?   ."".T"^'  ""'  °°  ''='=°"'"  °f 
«oat  the  buoys' of  ^eiffishSS' ^f  Te  t''  T"  '° 
make  tobacco-pipes  needle  r»L       '^     J    ^  '^°*'  'hey  also 
Wl>en  caught,  Ker  itr?^'".^  T^"  '"""'  'mP'ements. 
-th  Che  bm,'a„du«e;     hL^S' '^f "''  ."-'■"-■-»  '"ou.ly 
August  they  ,uit  the,:  tah^tb^'irSh?-     ""'^  '" 
;eg.ons  of  the  South,  into  which  Ly  ILwl     """'  ^""'" 
'ow  as  the  Utitude  of  67°  Penetrate  sometimes  as 

hteH.  trinr  :;«hrht  r'^'  '"^^  "^  ™  - 

ably  migrate  only  in  que"  rf.^""?"^' '°  -"-•-  'hey  prob- 
m  exlremity  of  the  AmericlnT^' ,  •        ''  l'^"  '°  ">''  ^°"'h- 
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tember  and  beginning  of  October  (the  spring  of  this  hen 
iphere)  aswciated  to  breed  with  other  birds  of  similar  habii 
The  nests  are  made  on  the  ground  with  earth  and  sedge, 
a  round,  conic  form,  elevated  to  the  height  of  three  feet,  lea 
ing  a  hollow  in  the  summit  for  the  egg,  — for  the  Albatro 
lays  but  one,  which  is  larger  than  that  of  a  Goose,  white,  wi 
■  lull  spots  at  the  larger  end ;  this  is  good  fooil,  the  whi 
never  growing  hard  with  boiling.  While  the  female  is  sittin 
the  male  is  constantly  on  the  wing,  and  supplies  her  with  foo( 
During  this  time  the  female  is  so  tame  as  to  allow  herself  I 
be  pushed  off  the  nest  while  her  eggs  are  taken.  But  tl 
most  destructive  enemy  of  this  bird  is  the  Hawk,  which  stea 
the  egg  whenever  the  female  removes  from  it.  As  soon  : 
the  young  are  able  to  leave  the  nest,  the  Penguins  take  po; 
session  of  it,  and  without  further  preparation  hatch  their  youn 
in  turn. 

The  Albatross,  though  so  large  a  bird,  suffers  itself  to  b 
teased  and  harassed  while  on  the  wing  by  the  Skua  Gull,  o 
Lestris,  from  which  it  often  alone  finds  means  to  escape  b' 
settling  down  into  the  water,  but  never  attempts  resistance. 

t^r-f'*/"""'''"  °'  "^''  *?*•='"  •'»*«  '"6"  met  with  off  the  coast! 
of  Flonda  \  but  it  has  not  been  seen  elsewhere  near  our  shores 
during  recent  years. 
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one  of  their  number  usually  as  a  sentinel  to  warn  them  of  any 
approaching  danger.  The  young  Hy  about  the  close  of  August, 
and  the  whole  depart  southward  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber. Early  in  November  they  arrive  in  the  river  Delaware, 
and  probably  visit  Newfoundland  and  the  coasts  of  the  Eastern 
States  in  the  interval,  being  occasionally  seen  in  Massachusetts 
Bay.  They  congregate  in  considerable  flocks,  are  extremely 
noisy  and  gabbling,  their  notes  being  shriller  than  those  of  the 
Canada  or  Common  Wild  Goose.  They  make  but  a  short  stay 
in  the  winter,  proceeding  farther  south  as  the  severity  of  the 
weather  increases.  The  Snow  Geese  already  begin  to  return 
towards  the  North  by  the  middle  of  February,  and  until  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  March,  are  frequently  seen  in  flocks 
on  the  shores  of  the  Delaware  and  around  the  head  of  the 
bay.  At  this  time  they  are  observed  to  feed  on  the  roots  ol 
the  reeds,  tearing  them  up  like  hogs.  In  their  breeding- 
resorts  in  the  fur  countries  they  crop  rushes  and  collect  insects, 
and  in  autumn  principally  berries  for  food,  particularly  those  of 
the  crow-berry.  At  this  time  they  are  seldom  seen  on  the 
water,  except  in  the  night  or  when  moulting.  When  well  fed 
the  flesh  is  excellent,  being  far  superior  to  the  Canada  Goose 
in  juiciness  and  flavor.  It  is  said  the  young  do  not  attain  the 
full  plumage  of  the  old  birds  before  their  fourth  year,  and  until 
that  period  they  appear  to  keep  in  separate  flocks.  They  are 
numerous  at  Albany  Fort,  in  the  southern  part  of  Hudson  Bay, 
where  the  eld  birds  are  rarely  seen;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  adult  birds  in  their  migrations  visit  York  Factory  in  great 
abundance,  but  are  seldom  accompanied  by  the  young.  They 
make  their  appearance  in  these  remote  countries  in  spring,  a 
few  days  later  than  the  Canada  Goose,  and  pass  in  large  flocks 
both  through  the  interior  and  along  the  coast.  At  this  season 
they  were  also  seen  by  Mr.  Say  in  the  Territory  of  Missouri ; 
many  migrating  north,  probably  up  the  great  valley  of  the 
Mississippi. 

The  Snow  Goose  is  also  met  with  commonly  on  the  western 
side  of  America,  as  at  Aoonalashka  and  Kamtschatka,  as  well 
as  in  the  estuary  of  the  Oregon,  where  they  were  seen  by  Lewis 
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that  frozen  cUma^ ^  Xd  a  ^^  °',™''=  '^"°^-  ^^ 
each  family  IdUine  thous^r  ^  "'  ""*=''  °^  subsistence; 
-^,  in  ^ole/rSTaS^-anTZ-J^'^''^-  'aidupi^ 
requires.  ^^"^  use  of  as  occasion 

land  and  tl,e  Mackenzie^"/;",^^    "S*""  between  Green: 

Jin%tt:r,;dr:ndttnn"r '  ^o-*-  «..*., 

sissippi  valley.  Ont^lTy^indiM^u  ""'"''  ''5'  '"^  »'  *«  Mi- 
land  and  Canadian  shores  iZf ',*''"  °"  ""  New  Eng- 
(ireat  Plains.  '"""""**  «'«='"  "«  met  with  on  the 

occasionally  .'Tonthirrm^i^tdr^^^^^^^^ 


BLUE  GOOSE. 

blue  vavby. 

Chen  cerulescens. 

l..u'r,ray.!h"Si„ri1u'',n'-.tS''uu1  ^^-^  "T  •"'«'  ''■■«• 

^^^Z''Vi.:r^^^^^' """  '^  """■ 

Snow  Goose,  .his  has  been'iliJrd  tl  'vXtU'"^  °'  *' 

the  valley  of  the  MissSsTpp  .  1S,"!^^f,^  ^TT  ""'"^  »'''"« 

"?"?  l^/'--'=''^-'»'  Visitor"  toTnTiS  "  "'~"'  '"*' 
n  hab,.s  the  Blue  Goose  does  not  dfffer  „LaU,  ton.  its 
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AMERICAN  WHITE-FRONTED  GOOSE. 

LAUGHING    GOOSE. 
Anser  ALBIFRONS  GAMBELI. 

Char.  Upper  parts  brownish  ash,  the  feathers  paler  on  the  edges  i! 
forehead  and  rump  white ;  wings  and  tail  duslcy ;  under  parts  brownish: 
gray,  blotched  with  black ;  bill  yellow,  with  white  nail ;  legs  and  fecti 
orange.     Length  about  30  inches.  | 

JVes/.  Amid  rank  grass  and  made  of  c^^'rse  herbage  and  lined  with  grass! 
and  feathers,  —  sometimes  a  mere  deprt  sion  at  the  summit  of  a  grassy 
mound  or  in  the  sand  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  lined  with  feathers  and  down. 

E^gt,    s-7  i  "  dull  greenish  yellow  "  (?)  j  3.15  X  2.05. 

The  White-fronted  Goose  breeds  chiefly  in  the  interior  of  tl:e 
continent  on  the  skir'.s  of  the  forest  portions  of  sub-arctic  region.s, 
and  winters  in  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies.  During  the  migra- 
tions this  Goose  is  rare  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  plentiful  on , 
the  plains,  and  quite  common  about  the  Great  Lakes. 

Numbers  of  this  species  nest  in  Greenland,  but  they  are  said  to  j 
be  of  the  European  race,  —  true  albifrons.,  —  and  they  probably  j 
migrate  southward  by  the  way  of  Iceland  and  the  British  Isles.        j 

The  .-.ime  of  Laughing  Goose  is  derived  from  the  call,  which  is  j 
loud  and  ;rumpet-Iike.  It  sounds  something  like  wah,  wa/i,  w(il>,  I 
viah,  repeated  rapidly. 


■*^f5 


CANADA   GOOSE. 

wild  goose. 
Branta    canadensis 


nwk  black  a   hro.r.l~" 'v'. "'"""''" '"'"^■'S  with 

-negs  Wack"    Len^^hM™*;!  l^ctf  ""  '^^  """^  -■-cove.?;;-',! 


^«-     S-7  ;  pa>e  dull  Jit  ^V^^f^'^^'^  '""■"'^  ="1  down. 


amval  of  these  bird.  In  ft,    J      ,  '^  '"^  continent.    The 

riRinesofthewUani  IIvd,V     /''.'^■''^  "^ '''^  '"'°- 
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summer.  They  make  th""!'  appearance  at  first  in  flocks 
twenty  or  thirty,  which  are  readily  decoyed  within  gunshot 
the  hunters,  who  set  up  stales,  or  stuffed  birds,  and  imitate  th 
call.  Two  or  three  are  so  frequently  killed  at  a  shot,  in  ll 
way,  that  the  usual  price  of  a  Wild  Goose  is  a  single  charge 
ammunition.  This  vernal  flight  of  the  Geese  continues  frt 
about  the  middle  of  April  to  the  same  time  in  May ;  their  a 
-pearance  of  course  coinciding  with  the  thawing  of  the  swam 
and  marshes,  though  their  usual  food  of  grass  and  berries 
accessible  at  most  times  when  not  buried  up  in  the  sno 
These  fruits  are  often,  indeed,  only  mellowed  by  the  frost,  a 
when  stripped  of  their  wintry  wreath  jire  again  ready  for  foe 
as  they  were  in  the  autumn  before  their  disappearance  benea 
the  snow.  At  such  times,  according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  t 
Wild  Goose  makes  an  abundant  repast  of  the  farinaceous  bi 
ries  of  the  silvery  buckthorn  as  well  as  of  other  kinds  which  ha 
escaped  destruction,  /^ifter  feeding  in  a  desultory  manner  I 
about  three  weeks,  these  birds  retire  from  the  shores  of  Hu 
son  Bay,  their  great  rendezvous,  and  disperse  in  pairs  throu 
the  country  between  the  soth  and  67th  parrllels,  to  breed,  b 
are  seldom  or  never  seen  on  the  coasts  of  the  Arctic  Sea ;  j 
Mr.  Audubon  found  them  breeding  on  the  shores  of  l^brad( 
They  lay  six  or  seven  gieenish-white  eggs  in  a  coarse  n( 
usually  made  on  the  ground,  but  some  pairs  occaoionally  brei 
on  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan,  in  trees,  making  use,  1 
these  occasions,  of  the  deserted  eyries  of  the  Ravens  or  Fishii 
Hawks.  The  call,  or  Aoni,  is  imitated  by  a  prolonged  nas 
pronunciation  of  the  syllable  leooi  frequently  repeated. 

Solitude  and  suitable  food  seem  principally  to  influence  tl 
Canada  Goose  in  the  selection  of  its  breeding-place ;  it  is  ther 
ford  iiot  improbable  but  that  many  pairs  pass  the  period 
reproduction  in  the  swampy  and  retired  marshes  of  the  Ore 
Northwestern  Lakes.  At  any  rate,  in  the  month  of  Marc 
(1810)  many  Wild  Geese  were  nesting  in  the  shave-iush  bo 
toms  of  the  Missouri  no  farther  up  than  Fire  Prairie,  cohside: 
ably  below  the  junction  of  the  river  Platte ;  so  that  the  brtec 
ing  range  of  the  Canada  Goose  probably  extends  through  nc 
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less  than  30  degrees  of  latitude  Tn  i  .  • 
young  birds  ate  hatched,  in  the  fur  rl  I''  "  "^^'"-  "f'"  "-e 
-d  advantage  being  then^IrT  h"  ^  l'?""'' ■"-•' ^ 
abled  from  flight.  At  such  L.  T  ^^''  "^''^  "-us  ,iis- 
-d  frequently  obliged  .0  dte  tL  'J^rj"^'*'^  ''^  ^  -noe. 
malcmg  for  the  shore  in  order  to  hiH  ^'"""=  '''"'8"'=^.  "nd 
and  fall  an  easy  prey  to  thet^e^  "'  -^""^"'^  — ''en. 
Attached  to  particular  Dlac«  „f 

™«ration,  the  Geese  in  autumn  irV'  ''"'  ^^^'^  of 
approaching  winter,  and  of^e'fTl'''':^'^'''^'^'^  °nhe 
«anly  attends  in  its  train,  are  a™^"    "''"=''  '°  "^^^  "eces- 
--coast,  courting  the  ^  Idnerof     !  V°  ""'"'"'=  °°  "- 
open   waters,  ,vhich  seem  to   defy    he  .        ''"f"*   '"'^    "^ 
thus  continue  to  glean  the  m^l        ■      """  °^  ^'°'i-     They 
increasing  severity'  ofS    SeT  .t"*  '^^  '''°-.  'i"  'he 
and   mure  determined   flight   from  thf  ^h""  '°  ^  "^'^^r 
of  the,r  situation.     They  „'ow  in  vast  Jlr'"'"'  '^'"^'"' 
r'"^  shores  of  Hudson  Bay     uL'"'^  "^S'"  '°  '^ave  the 
blmg  and   sagacious  tribe    at  th.      ,1     !  '"'  °^  ""^i'  gab- 
eiected  leader  they  ascend  the  ft         .°^  "'"'  "'"■nentarily 
take  a  final  leaveVthS  n  t^^;';:J"'?  -"H  as  if  to' 
bree^e,  arrangea  in  long  co^velt  r  '  ""'^  '"""""^  '°  'he 
'eir  azure  route,  and  insLctSl     f!  ^  ^^'  "'^J'  ''"'^ey 
">e  mid-day  sun,  whose  feeWe  «li°     f  '"^''""S  P'""  of 
'■ope  of  arriving  i„  ,o„e   morf  lenLt"'  "''"  "'^'"  "•«= 
a'»b,t,ous  of  his  tempora,y  ^ZHT         t    '^'^  '^ader. 
-terated  cry;   his  loud  bTt  sS  I        '"'  '^'''^""K  ^"^ 
yielding  ranks;  dispels  th^  rril      ,     ^'""'"'  answered  by  the 
laboriously  waUr'  '  'n  ^n^nd       "''  """'"  ""'<='' '"'^ 
'engththeycomei„sightoTtheh:b1,^f''%''"'''^'^"''-     aI 
0  these  appearances,  they  u  ge  the     Z?  -T"  '"'P'"°"^ 
*ntly  in  the  air.     Bewildefed  by  fo^f  I '"^''"  ''"'  ™-e 
fccend  so  low  and  W  so  loud  as  tf      "''"'  ""^^  °f'" 
of  their  approach  to  the  amSun^""  'f "'"'  "°"" 
destruction  among  the  alarmed  and  cof^;'7''°  "^"^  P°"« 
"ear,  or  think  they  hear,  a  wander^     ''  '°"'-     ^''^^'^^ 
wandering  companion  lost  from 
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their  cherished  ranks ;  they  approach  the  object,  and  it  is  but  i 
domestic  traitor  of  their  species,  or  the  well-imitated  call  o 
the  wily  fowler.  Towards  evening,  desirous  of  relieving  thi 
toil  and  hunger  of  his  adventurous  band,  the  intelligent  leade 
reconno'  -es  from  his  lofty  station  the  resting-place  of  hi 
charge  ;  he  espies  the  reedy  river  or  silent  lake,  whose  grass; 
margins  offer  the  necessary  supply  and  cover  to  their  lodg 
ment.  His  loud  call  now  redoubles  at  the  pleasing  prospect,  am 
they  all  alight,  and  silently  repose  in  darkness  upon  the  stil 
water.  Early  in  the  morning  they  renew  their  wanderin] 
course,  and  according  to  the  time  and  season,  visit  every  par 
of  the  Union,  to  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf. 

The  autumnal  flight  of  the  Canada  Geese  to  the  coast  c 
Hudson  Bay,  and  their  residence  there,  continues  for  threi 
weeks  or  a  month  previous  to  their  departure  for  the  South 
which  usually  takes  place  in  September.  Early  in  Octobe 
they  arrive  on  the  coasis  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States. 

The  residents  of  Hudson  Bay  depend  greatly  on  Geese  fo 
their  supply  of  winter  provision ;  and  according  to  Hutchins 
ir.  favorable  years  they  kill  three  or  four  thousand,  and  bar 
rel  them  up  for  use.  These  are  obtained  chiefly  by  mean 
of  ambuscade  and  decoy,  bough-huts  being  made  by  th 
Indians  in  lines  over  the  marshes  they  frequent  to  feed 
Mimicking  their  call,  they  are  brought  within  gunshot,  and  th 
deception  is  also  enhanced  by  stales  and  setting  up  the  dt-.-ii 
birds  on  sticks,  in  living  attitudes.  Thus  in  a  good  day 
single  native  will  kill  as  many  as  two  hundred.  When  ih 
frosts  begin,  the  Geese  are  readily  preserved,  with  the  feath 
ers  on,  in  a  frozen  state,  and  thus  afford  a  durable  supply  c 
fresh  provision.  The  feathers  also  constitute  an  article  c 
commerce. 

In  the  shallow  bays  and  marshy  islands  some  Geese  continu 
the  whole  winter  in  New  Jersey  and  the  Southern  States,  throtigi 
which  they  spread  themselves  to  the  very  extremity  of  Florida 
Their  principal  food  is  the  sedge  roots  and  other  herbage ;  the 
also  crop  Uh<as  and  tender  marine  plants,  and  swallow  quaiiti 
ties  of  gravel.     They  swim  with  ease  and  elegance,  and  wliei 
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disabled  in  the  wings,  dive  well  anH  k  ' 

<ure.     VVhenthesh^^owlrintr       ."""^  ''""^""  '°  -''P' 
the  moms  of  inlets  near  S  sea  '.T     '  "'  ''°^^"'  ""=y  »eek 

The  Canada  Goose  Ts  no!       '     ,^""'  °^ '^''"  <■"«=• 
-  familiar,  breeds  rf^'er^/.'^^^''^'^  '^--t-ted,  and  is 
as  the  common  Gray  Goo';.     Even  inT^'"!''"  "'  ^'""'"'■^ 
hundreds  inhabited  the  great  cIZ    ?  v      "'  ""'^'  ""'='"y 
hred  familiarly  with  the  Cs  •  "  "n/e   r"'"^?'  ^'""^  "^^V 
at  present  a  great  number  on  the  mal^         '"'''^'  '"^'"^^'^  » 
"te  the  charming  gardens  of  rr^,'"'  P°°'^  ""at  deco- 
^tateof  domesticfty.^trwUh  nftt",    '•      """^  '^'"^'^' '" - 
most  solitary  place  for  her  ,^  st  "'  "f    7  """°"  ''''''  °'"  "^^ 
birds  are  also  extremely  wachfu^  VT  '^'  "^'"-    These 
resentful  and  clamorous  alStl;!'  ""^  «''"''"  °f'-  very 
approach  the  place  where  h       onsort  U  T';'°  ""PP^"^  '" 
engenders  with  the  Goose  of  T.  "^'°«-     "«  ""en 

hybrids    are  greatly  es  eem/d   for  ThT"-  ''"'^' ^"'^  "^^ 
flavor.  "   '°'  'he   superiority   of  their 

The  natural  desire  nf  r>^ri^A-  , 
hibited  by  Canada  G.  i'whl  in  '""""°''  '^  ^''^^'^  "" 
and  though  at  all  other  Ll  e leil^dV'  '°™"'-'--- 
v;oluntaiy  captivity,  th*y  are  often  hen  M  ^'^'^"'""'"^d  '■"'i 
the  passing  flocks  as  they  pursue  thetvlH-"'"""""'^  '°  '''•" 
air.  Individuals  have  been  known^!^^/"''''"«  ^^^  ^'^h  in  the 
'hey  appeared  entirely  dome^  J!''' ^^''^  P'^™'^" -''-^« 
wounds  which  brought  themTntor  f"  *'  '^'"""S  "^  "-e 
successfully  mountfd  into  the  aitnT''  '"'  '"^^  "^^^  ">"' 
party  pu,.uing  their  way  to  the  North       '  '"""^  P^^^'"^ 

Ooose^;,^::ie°itn7a2g"';,^r«  «ed  '  ^^^'^  -"'' 
other  Common  Geese  ""  wound  h  fV  "  '"^^  '^"^  his 
familiar  and  reconciled  t^rd  '^'  '"^  "  ^°°"  "ecame 

foHo^ng  spring  it  jleVa  ;  .'TSLTp '°"  ^  '"'  '"  "'^ 
Peared  until  autumn  •  when;,,!       .u  ^^^'^  '""'^  ^isaD- 
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of  the  three  his  long-lost  fugitive,  who  had  now  returne 
accompanied  by  her  offspring,  to  share  the  hospitality  of  h 
former  acquaintance.  However  incredible  this  story  m 
appear,  I  have  heard  two  or  three  relations  of  the  same  kin 
as  well  authenticated  as  any  other  facts  in  natural  histoi 
One  of  these  happened  to  a  planter  near  Okrocock  inlet. 
North  Carolina,  in  which,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  femal 
r.fter  being  absent  the  summer,  rc'irned  recruited  with  h 
brood  in  autumn;  but  the  greedy  larnier,  less  humane  th; 
Mr.  Piatt,  having  probably  heard  of  the  old  adage  that  " 
bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush,"  made  sure  of  li 
prizes  by  killing  them  without  delay.  It  appears  from  tl 
relations  of  travellers,  and  particularly  a  Ur.  Sanchez,  that 
the  Cossack  villages  on  the  Don  (in  the  autumn  of  1736),  1 
remarked,  as  he  travelled  along,  a  great  number  of  Geese  : 
the  air,  which  alighted  and  dispersed  through  the  hamlet 
On  inquiry  he  learned  that  these  birds  came  from  the  remoi 
northern  lakes,  and  that  every  year,  on  the  breaking  up  of  th 
ice,  six  or  seven  pairs  of  Geese  leave  each  hut  of  the  village  an 
return  not  until  the  beginning  of  winter ;  that  then  these  flocl 
arrive,  increased  by  their  progeny,  and  each  little  party,  sep: 
rating  from  the  rest,  seek  out  the  houses  where  they  live 
the  preceding  mnter. 

The  Canada  Goose  breeds  sparingly  in  the  northern  portions  t 
the   New  England  States  and  in  New  Brunswick.     It  is  still 
common  bird,  and  in  some  localities  is  found  in  great  number 
while  migrating. 

HUTCHINS  GOOSE. 

SOUTHERN    GOOSE. 

Branta  canadensis  mrrcHiNsii. 

Chak.  Similar  to  Canada  Goose  in  plumage,  but  of  smaller  sizr 
Length  about  30  inches. 

A>x/.  Usually  on  a  sandy  beach,  —  a  mere  depression  in  the  sand  lintc 
»ith  grass  and  feathers.  Like  the  Canada  Goose,  this  variety  sometimei 
builds  in  a  tree,  generally  in  the  deserted  neit  of  a  Hawk  or  Crow,  and 
often  builds  on  the  ground  a  large  nest  of  twigs  and  grass. 

^iST'-    5-8;  .'ale  creamy  or  whitish;  3.20  X  2.10. 


"UTCIIINS  GOOSE. 

-°°»eer„'MSV"ruV°'K«t  "^'""  "•^k.  of  G,  j 

Brant  that  during  thr  h^H  ""'  '    "  ">«  ■"»'«  of  the 

f- the  females*  J;„'„"^;7-4""  ""^""'''  "'™"'- 
of  which  proved  to  be  Xlr^Zr  °'!:'""''  "" 
the  spec.es  as  a  variety  of  the  hL.     f  "'"•"'»''"  described 
afterwards  obtained,  he  consSereS  !h  '       '  '"""  *'""™^"°" 
■"8  to  a  .lifferent    pecierh  he»  "'"V""--*^^''"'^"' ^s  belong 
"'W.««>.     i„  HuLn    R       u         ^"f"""''"!  with   th..     , 
-ho  Cree  na.e  o"  J^.S  "d '""^  '''  ^''  ""-"   '^X 
■he  resi.1ents  to  be  mereiy  a  1 , ',11  .    T  f  ""'■'"^  "'°"8''t  by 
-  'hey  have  the  whi    ^,1 '!" u    "' . "'"^  ''•^"""'^  ^'°°«' 
-^hich  is  deeded  pecuLt'    aVspS/^.r'  °"k'!:^  "''°^'' 
over,  are  dissimilar,  the  Canada  fv»      r'         '"■ '"''""'  ^ow- 
water  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  in  ^'^,'''''"""8  'he  fresh- 

herbage;  while  the  pre^nt  sJcil  ''  '"f  '"'""^^  ^'"^''y  o" 
-coast,  feeding  on'r^S  17  If  t"'  °"  ""= 
^;;^re  to  the..  Whence  thei^  ^elL  Te^.^t  TXthJ 

In  form,  size,  and  general  ors  of  th,  ^ 
spec.es  more  nearly  resembles  .  n  '^"""«''  ""'  "^'^ 
(^'oose.  Itdiffers,howevrr  from  ,„;/'""'.'''''"  '^'  Canada 
uniform  patch  on  the  th"  at  TnTl  che  r" '"  '"""^  "'^  ''•'"^•- 
-hite  mark  on  the  side  of  he  11  f'h"  H?"""«''^  'P"""' 
natingfonr  inches  higher,  instead  of  n  f^  ''"  ™'°^  '"™'- 
upper  parts  of  the  back  anH  K  '"'''"8  ""=  '"'ell  of  the 

vent  being  more  extend/d     I'tT  'toun   '"  ^  ^''^  °^  '"« 
■n  plumage,  and  has  a  larger  bill  '  ""''"  ^-  '''"'"^"^ 

formation  respecrj  the  bWw  ^'r'  """'""  '"^'^  - 
considerable  numbed  on  ,h"°  ""'^=°"  Bay.-breeds  in 
^-.  being  seldomtr  „  t  "rL^andt"'^  "'  '''  ^-'<= 
coast  in  their  migrations.  TheTfeed  „n  •"  "'"  ""^  '^^■ 
mollusca,  as  well  as  on  grass  and  h^^  """"'  P''"''  «"'» 

-^-  iemu/a.  *  **  '^™='-  '"  =o™n.on  with  the 
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Hutchini  Goosf  l>  now  conaidered  a  variety  of  canadtHsi 
Ihough  In  habits  it  is  quite  distinct. 

Tlie  present  race  breeds  in  tlie  Arctic  region  and  winters  In  \h 
Southern  Stales;  but  on  the  Atlantic  coast  is  now  rather  rare  norl 
of  Cape  Hatteras,  thouyh  formerly  it  was  quite  common  On  tli 
prairies  and  west  of  the  Kockies  these  birds  arr  Mill  abundant 


Note.  — The  CACKiiNt;   Goose  (B.  can.uieinis  minima), 
smaller  race,  -  length  about  24  Jnche.i,  -  wliicli  breeds  in  Alask 
and  winters  in  California,  is  occasionally  riprcsentcd  in  the  Mi' 
sissippi  valley  by  a  few  individuals. 

Another  occasional  visitor  from  the  West  to  this  faunal  provinc 
IS  the  Black  Bkaxt  (II  iii^ricwis).  A  few  examples  of  thi 
•pecies  have  been  taken  on  the  Atlantic  coa.Ht. 

Still    another    visitor  of   this  group  is  the    Barnacle    Goosi 
(B.  leucopsit),  a    European  bird.     'Iliis  species  is  said  to  be 
regular   visitor  to   South    Greenland,   and    Rcinhardt    thought  i 
nested  in  the  interior  of  that  country.     It  has  been  seen  al.so  01 
Hudson  Bay. 


%k 


BRANT. 

BMCKBKANT.     BRANT  GOOSE. 
JlRANTA    nF.kNICM 

"gfi-    4-o(usua  vit-  dull -.I.'. 

The  Brant  is  another  of  th?  1,,. , 
""hehyperboreal  regions  of  Lth""^"*"'  ''''^^  -""""on 
K-at  numbers  on  the  coa  ,s  an^  Ir!:""?'^-  ^'  ''^^^^s  in 
e  Arctic  Sea,  and  is  rarely  seen  in  :h'-°'  "'"^'°"  ^^^  ^"^ 
"■^  birds  proceed  to  the  most  n  1  '"''™'-  '"  Europe 
«''to  the  dreatyshores  of  Sptzber  ™  ''"  °'  «^^^"'^"" 
very  abundant  in  Holland  and'  n  IrehnH    '"  "'"'"  '"^^  "^ 
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the  winter,  being  seen  on  the  Mississippi  nearly  to  New 
Orleans.  They  retire  from  their  natal  regions  in  the  North  in 
September,  and  early  in  October  are  seen  to  arrive  in  great 
numbers  about  Ipswich,  Cape  Ann,  and  Cape  Cod,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, continuing  to  come  till  the  month  of  November,  and 
generally  appearing  in  greater  numbers  after  the  occurrence  of 
an  eastwardly  storm.  In  hazy  weather  they  also  fly  low,  and 
diverge  into  the  bays  and  inlet'!.  Many  of  these  wandering 
flocks  pass  on  to  the  South  almost  without  any  delay,  usually 
in  marshalled  and  angular  lines,  but  sometimes  in  a  confused 
gang,  loudly  gabbling  as  they  proceed.  Their  stay  here  is 
commonly  so  short  that  it  is  necessary  to  ambuscade  in  huts  on 
their  route  in  order  to  obtain  them.  The  course  of  their  pas- 
sage is  remarkably  uniform,  and  instead  of  winding  round  the 
bays,  they  cross  over  the  narrow  necks  and  peninsulas  of  land 
which  lie  in  their  southern  route,  as  if  in  haste  to  arrive  al 
some  particular  destination,  or  dissatisfied  with  the  prospect  ui 
fare.  They  continue  almost  without  interruption  their  inflex 
ible  course  until,  seduced  by  the  mildness  of  the  climate  oi 
the  abundance  of  their  food,  they  seem  inclined  to  take  ui 
their  permanent  winter  residence  in  the  inlets  of  Long  Island 
and  the  sheltered  bays  of  New  Jersey,  arriving,  according  tc 
Wilson,  in  Egg  Harbor  sometimes  as  early  as  the  soth  o 
September,  or  almost  without  the  intermission  of  any  interval 
but  for  necessary  food  and  repose,  from  the  time  of  their  lea\ 
ing  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay.  The  first  flights,  still  adven 
turous  and  roving,  generally  remain  here  only  a  few  days,  am 
then  pass  on  still  farther  to  the  South.  Flocks  continue,  how 
ever,  to  arrive  from  the  North,  and  many  individuals  remaii 
in  the  waters  of  New  Jersey  until  the  severe  weather  of  De 
cember  urges  them  to  seek  out  milder  regions.  On  recom 
mencing  their  journey  they  assemble  in  one  great  flight,  makiin 
an  extensive  spiral  sweep  some  miles  in  circuit,  to  reconnoitrt 
their  route ;  when,  rising  at  length  high  in  the  air,  they  stee 
to  the  ocean,  and  continue  their  course  along  the  bays,  o 
even  out  at  sea  for  several  leagues,  till  they  arrive  again  a 
some  new  destination. 


BRANT. 
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and  other  tender  marine  ptn  s'  iLd  it  7°"  '^  '"  '"^  '^^" 
s«.all  .:.ell.fish.  In  the  spring '^eoMh^T  ""*  "'""  "'^  ^"'^ 
and  .U-flavored  ;  but  in  winte!  they  if h"'  «^""^"^  '*'"' 
Je^^«cy,  and  sell  at  a  high  price  Znt-"^  "'"""'=''  «"  ^ 
about  m  quest  of  their  food  at  rte  rl  "f"  '^*^^'  '^'"  '^ade 
"-  Of  high  water  theyl^ot"  l"''"^  ''"'■  ^t  the 
"nged  m  long  ,i„,s,  particujlv  h  ■"■/''"  '"  ''"^  ''ay. 
calm  weather.  Particularly  durmg  the  continuance  of 

l-he  voice  of  the  Brant  is  hoarse  anH  k  ,• 
Sabblmg  in  company,  almost  eZl  .k  """""S-  and  when 
hounds.  When  pursued  or  '  IT  ^'  ^"'  °^  ^  Pack  of 
confinement,  these  birds  hi"  Z7c  ""'"'''"='' '"  ^  ^"^"^  o( 
often  quarrelsome  amon^s  L  .  ,.  ™°"  ^^''^-  They  are 
•"eir  vicinity,  driving  th/ttertffl"  ?'  "'"'  '"^  ^^^^  '" 
»  ver  dive  in  quest  of  ti   ' «   I  "^■^"""'^-    ^'''^^ 

«-nt  will  go  a  hundred^ds  or  m"  "!  ""^  '^  '''°''^"'  ">' 
-ater;  and  it  is  then  ver^  dMcu uTo  ^K.  •  '  '""'''  """^^  ">« 
die  of  May  it  reappears  on  tj  7  u'""  ^''°'"  ">«  ""d- 
«-e  rare-y  stops  ^ng.  .Z^aZZ L^y'JrT  ""1 "  ""'^ 

-PH-x»ar^-:;^c::..e 

'  e  .nterior  of  Labrador.  Lar^e  ^.^ll  ^' "'  ^o  no  farther  tha^ 
»horeof  Nova  Scotia  until  abfut  the  ?  'i"«''  °"  *^'  "orthem 
way  northward,  gathering  „o°"-  '"  °^  J""'-  and  then  sa™ 
'-  to  a  great  height.        *      °°'  ""'"™^'  ""^k  and  rising  ?„  'he 

and  Couessaw  then,  in  vi,  L  "h     "''°''t'  *'"'«''  ""  common 
of  the  Missouri  River.  """""  "^  *e  banks  and  mud-ba™ 
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WHISTLING   SWAN. 
Olor  columbmnus. 

Char.  Plumage  white;  bill  black,  with  a  yellow  spot  between  the 
eyes  and  nostrils ;  legs  black.     Length  about  55  inches. 

Nest.  On  the  margin  of  a  lake  or  on  an  ocean  island,  sometimes  in  a 
marsh  on  a  river  bank,  —  a  large  structure  of  coarse  herbage  lined  with 
fine  grass  or  moss. 

Egg!.  2-7;  dull  white,  sometimes  washed  with  a  greenish  or  buffish 
tint ;  the  surface  is  rough ;  average  size  about  4.35  X  2.70. 

The  Whistling  Swan  retires  into  the  Arctic  regions  to  pass 
in  more  security  the  period  of  reproduction  during  the  short 
but  brilliant  summers  which  there  prevail.  In  autumn  it 
migrates  over  both  continents,  and  in  winter  is  sometimes 
numerous  in  the  Bay  pf  Chesapeake.  Flocks  are  seen  and 
heard  to  pass  also  through  various  parts  of  the  interior  ot 
America,  and  they  are  nowhere  more  abundant  at  that  season 
than  in  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana,  to  which  countries, 
by  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  they  are  seen  to  repair 
in  lofty  and  numerous  flights  to  the  very  close  of  winter,  pro- 
tracting their  stay  sometimes  until  driven  to  move  by  the 
severest  frosts.  In  the  winter  of  18 10  I  saw  two  of  these 
graceful  birds  in  a  state  of  domestication  near  St.  Louis  (Mis- 
souri), which  were  obtained  with  several  others  at  the  same 
time,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  cold.  The  thermometei 
falling  to  15°  below  zero,  they  were  unable  to  bear  the  cutting 
severity  of  the  weather,  and  fell  disabled,  accompanied  by 
several  Wild  Ducks,  into  an  adjoining  field,  where  a  few  sur- 
vived and  became  tame. 

Whistling  Swans  arrive  in  Hudson  Bay  about  the  end  of  May 
in  small  flocks,  accompanied  by  Geese,  and  propagate  in  great 
numbers  along  the  shores,  islands,  and  inland  lakes.  These 
birds,  distinguished  by  their  note  and  inferior  size  from  the 
following  species,  are  called  Hoopers,  and  mostly  frequent  the 
sea-coast.  The  Cygnets  are  esteemed  a  delicate  dish,  ;nd 
the  full-grown  young  are  also  excellent  food.    The  aborigines 


WHISTLING  SWAN. 

successfully  followed  by  Tl  zed  at  o!!  T ''" '^'°  ^"^ 
landers.  Swans  are  an  object  of  rhfu  ^""""^  "'^  f"" 
which  takes  place  in  Au^,    L  '"  "'"  ™°"'""8  ^"^n. 

are  pu„ued  ''by  dran^ltor/eba^  tt'  ^°T^  ""=^ 
purposely  trained  >o  oass  ni.„M  "^°^''^-  'h^  animals  being 
eggs  in  the  spriX'ZlVlT,^''  """^  '"^"''«-  ''''' 
land  much  used  Is  fo7d  and  tL  f  ..'"  """"""'  "^  *°  ^"■ 
trade.  In  Kamtscha^ka'  wh  «  ^^^"'  ■°™  ""  ""^'^  of 
breed,  they  are  taken  aV^  fnTe  '^""  ''"''""'  -" 
roo^  consists  of  aquatic  pj^and  'L^  ™^"^  "'^'' 

species,  as  instead  of  the  tau  ifu!  t^t    TT'  "^  '^'  «"'^ 
with  it  erect.     Its  vocal  0^,'  T  °^  *'  °'=''  "  '>^™s 

by  the  eUborate    tTcture  of  the":     T  ""■"'^"'^  ^^'^'^l 
passing  on  direct  to  thTi  '*'"'''  '^^'''^-  i"««d  of 

two  cLmvri^ll'r  ctt"  lit  at"  ^^^"'  ^°™' 
terminating  in  the  re<!nir,t„^  '  ^  trumpet,  before 

.0  utter  a'power?;,  1X0^0:^0'.^;'  '  ''"^  ^"^"^'^ 
Swan,  on  the  contrary    is  T»  -.^^  '^°"'™°"  ^dme 

unable  to  utter  anySe;^„„t  tZaS'  "xhisti  '^^'"^ 
of  voice  is,  however,  amply  made  ,m  I    T  deficiency 

insinuating  grace.  Its  nu  e  Zf,  ^  ^.  '^"'^  "^  f°™  ^"^ 
stately  attltSe;  the  ea  e  a^^^  f' '""^  'P'^'^''"'  ^"'^^^  *'' 
bark,  it  sits  and  r!::.rLSJwZl:'''\  '"''"'''  '"=^  ^ 
and  conscious  of  its  beJtv    7^   *^  '^^'^^'  ^'  "^  Proud 

Sently  raising  its  nt  whT/win'fto'  "l  T^""  P'°^^"'  "^ 
wherein  it  wantons  wiTh  lux"  f^t  7  '' '''°'*"' ''"^^^' 

element, -in  short  al  ron!n  I    '  ''""""  °^  "^  "^''^e 

mute,  with  its  lonT;c  n  S'Th  "  TT'  ""=  '^'"'  ''°--' 
as  if  aware  of  ite  hkh  .^^         "^  ''^'""  P"f««ion.     And 

former  ages,  f  equentf  the  1'""";'  "T"'''"'''  ''  ^""'  '^  '" 
cler  and  the  Str^mon  *^"°"' "^g'^«^<l  ''reams  of  the  Mean- 

ye.  seen  sUenSy™;  ^ V"  "'  "'  '""'^'^  '^"^^  ■'  - 

longer  cherishS^'ira^itlsTureL"^  '^^'"'°^-  "'""^^  ^ 


i 
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The  Hooper  emiu  its  notes  only  when  flying,  or  caUing  01 
Its  mate  or  companions;  the  sound  U  something  lilce  'whoosh 

Telt  "TL-  ^T^  "f  "•''"''  •*"  ^^  "°  "■«""  disagreeabl, 
when  heard  high  in  the  a,r  and  modulated  by  the  winds.  Tht 
natives  of  Iceland  indeed  compare  it,  very  flatteringly,  to  the 
notes  of  a  viohn.  Allowance  must  be  made,  howeveri  for  thi! 
predilection  when  it  is  remembered  that  they  hear  this  cheer' 
fill  cUnon  at  the  close  of  a  long  and  gloomy  winter,  and  when, 
m  the  return  of  the  Swan,  they  listen  to  the  harbinger  of  an- 
proaching  summer;  every  note  must  be,  therefore,  melodious 
which  presages  the  speedy  thaw  and  the  return  of  life  and 
verdure  to  their  gelid  coast. 

It  is  to  this  species  alone  that  the  ancients  could  attribute 
the  power  of  melody,  _  the  singular  faculty  of  tuning  its  dyin. 
dirge  from  among  the  reedy  marshes  of  its  final  retreat.  In  a 
low,  plaintive,  and  stridAIous  voice,  in  the  moment  of  death  it 
murmured  forth  its  last  prophetic  sigh.  These  doleful  strains 
were  heard  at  the  dawn  of  day  or  when  the  winds  and  waves 
were  stUI,  and,  like  the  syrinx  of  Pan  were  in  all  probability 
nothing  more  than  the  murmurs  and  sighs  of  the  wind  tfiroueh 
the  marshes  and  forests  graced  and  frequented  by  these  ele- 
gant aquatic  birds. 

Nuttall  confounded  the  American  bird  with  the  Hooper,  or 
Tn  if!y  Europe  also  sometimes  called  the  Whistling  S^an 
though  they  are  quite  distinct.  *  ' 

.nH  "hr^'"  ^''"'^'^  °"  "-^  Atlantic  shore  of  the  Southern  States 
and  breeds  m  the  fur  countries,  but  does  not  migrate  either  way 
along  the  At  antic  coast,  where  it  is  rarely  seen  forth  of  Ch^^^ 

se™  In  XwT"  "  h"'  'f  I  '^"  y^"^  ^  '^^  »="»?'«  "-e  be 
shot    n  nZ  r"^       ••  V"^     T"'"'^''  '■"  *^  "'"h  °"«  'hat  «as 
shot  in  New  Brunswick.     I  think  that  in  former  years  it  must 
have  occurred  more  frequently  in  this  vicinity,  for  the  Ind  ans  0 

name  foMt  TH°tH"  '"'"^  "if  "''"  "^"'  =>"''  '■''-  ^ "-'-""' 
name  for  it.     The  Indians  say  the  Swan  is  alwaj-s  found  in  the 

Sde  '"  '^'  """  Warently  travelling  without  a 

i"r.  McIIwraith  reports  that  in  March,  1890,  a  flock  of  twenty 
Swans  appeared  on  Lake  Ontario,  near  Hamilton.  ^ 
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TRUMPETER  SWAN. 
Olor  buccinator. 

"d  .wigs  lined  wuh  fJther.  and  dowlT  '^  '"'"■" '  "'"''  <"  sra»» 

^^^.    ^;  white  with  a  rough  chalk-like  surface;  average  si„  4.,o 

Arctic  Circle.    In  its  migrations  it  is  generally  seen  to  precede 
the  Geese  by  a  few  davs     It  ;«  tr.  ,u    t  precede 

Wo., ,™  „„„L  ,»„  iutr:.  r,^r»s 

1.  feed, ,™,  ,„;  .^S'JEThS  "" "  "'■  ■"»"•■ 


li 


srioVELLER. 

SPOONBU',.     BROADBlrX. 

Spatula  clypeata. 
blacl;   run,p  and  ui    black     head°r/'V  ^'""  "^'^''^  P"""'- 

_  ^^m.    ^.4;  pale  gr«ni,h  buff,  sometime,  tinged  with  blue;  ,.05  x 

iJJi^.^^rfV-  '^"'^^''le  by  the  broadness  of  its  bill,  is  an 
nhabttant  of  the  northern  parts  of  both  continents;  accord  ig 
to  Rtchardson  ,t  frequents  chiefly  the  clear  lakes  of  the    y 

Ends  .?"">  "'"""«  '"'  '  breeding.place  the  Barl 
Grounds  where  ,t  remains  to  pass  the  summer,  appearing  i„ 
numbers  m  the  more  southern  and  woody  country  only  in'h 
spring  and  autumn  when  migrating.     Early  in  October  th,e 


SHOVELLER. 

birds  visit  the  small  fresh-water  lakes  anH  ™     u 
sea  in  Massachusetts  and  in  fl  marshes  near  the 

south  to  the  ex,remUv  of  he  n  '°"'''  °'  ""  '^"""  «n«inue 
and  along  .he  coa^X'  Zul^^'cT'"'  '""  ^""=° 
farther,  in  quest  of  suUi.Zl        T  ,      '  ""'^  P^'^^P'  s''" 

Soon  after  ^Lh^ccS"^R''1.  "'!^'"  ''"""  '"<=-'''• 
the  fens  .'n  France  rbrled  '°  ?''"'°"'  "«=y  disperse  through 

.he  Summer  t"  .  cl'  !  'wl  1  "'  ,"'  "™^  "'^"^  -'" 
making  a  nest  of  withered  Vf"  .?'  '"^^  '""^  "^  """hes, 
cult  places  of  accel  ne'r  ^e"  '"t  'e'  ""'  ""^^^  ^"''  '''^' 
of  the  great  di^pro  ortion  o  The  S  aTthf't  n  'Tr"" 
most  uncouth  and  awkward  ,nr,  P"'°'^'  ''■'^«  » 

pressed  by  its  we"eht  7nd       "PP^""'  ''""""8  '«  be  op- 
the  breast'    ^r^^n  l^TnT  ^'"'r'  '°  '^^'  "  "P°" 
hatched,  and  are  ^eL  y  aLtd  T^l  7""'  1  "°"  ^^ 
santly  guards  them  from  the  surerise  of     ^       ''  "^'^  '■"=«- 
these  occasions   when  thT^     ^1   ^  "'''^"°"'  '^'''''s-     On 
young  are  seen  to  s^ua    silemT  '^'^°'""  """^°'''^^'«-  '"e 
old  birds  run  off  an^d^^e    ^"^  """J  u"'  «"''^'  ''""^  '"« 
compared  to  that  of  a  tde  tu^^d  bv     '"'^'T'"''  "^^  ''^^" 
The  Shoveller  is  consdered^n  ^^^7"  ^"''^  '"  '^e  hand, 
delicate-flavored    dI^^IT .I't  "'■'"'  '.^"''-  -<• 
-al  food  is  said  to  be  'siLlfiTh'  and'in     ts      Tr^      ''^ 
tables  and  seeds.     In  a  oair  of  ,!,«       '"s«<=ts,  _  rarely  vege- 
that  were  killed  in  Fresh  ^nd  t  T"^  """'  ^  "^'"'°<='^' 
contained  many  fragniems  o^,  ^  f-  ""°"^'  "'^  '"""^'^h 

green  ^«.«.,  m'inmSl  Lucre:r  ^l  "'''"'''"'  ^"•^" 
n-ents  of  some  cTaraZl  P'""''^?  ''y  "«=  ^°ots,  also  frag- 
<l..ite  commute?  a"d  I  'on'""''/'"*'''  """  ^'"""''^  ^heHs 
.'-  the  remarka^VslrTth"  K  tl'  ^^^'  "'"^^°-' 

probably  proportionate^  ffel^e    ""'  '^  ^'"^"'  ^"<^  "'^  -" 

others  of  our  water-fowl,  it  is  wetknotn  ^o       ""''  """"Sh.  "ke 
"-en  in  more  southern  shooting  resort  ^""'"'"  '""^  "P""^ 
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Theie  bird,  migrate  across  the  country  to  the  We.tern  plaini 

Titers. '^sir"  °""""  "^ """"°''» -°"'""^ 


LABRADOR  DUCK. 

PIED  DUCK.  >. 

CaMPTOLAIMUS   LABRADORms. 

Char.  Male;  head,  neck,  breast,  and  moat  of  wings  white;  crown 
CO  lar  or  neek.  back,  primary  wing.feaehera,  tail,  and  under  par.  ZTck 
F  LT^k  "  '•'k'""'  ""  '"■"'""'  ■""'  '"^■=''  ■■  "8»  "'«'  f«t  '"d  blue 
I^ToLoint'hr       '"''•""  "'""'  ''"''". -P""'»ri..d«,ky.    Le„g,„ 

Nat  and  Eggt.     Unknown. 

be^a"!!^!  ""f  %*""  '"?"  """""""  "f  ">''  »P«'«-  supposing  it  to 
MidHtf.?^  •  !"  ""  ''='"''"•  ""=  ^''P''"^''  "  "s  visiting  th. 
M.ddle  States  m  winter,  and  stated  that  the  gunners  of  New  Jersey 

:dl,rd?rdV^:^or;'.  '^^  ^--^-^^^  °-..     The  «eih.  I 

.h,T^1,'"*^°"'^  f  ""'  ""■■">o'°g'«»  of  the  present  day  believe 
hat  the  spec.es  has  beccne  extinct,  though  so.ne  forty  /ears  a'„ 

ware  and  n«feH"\K"  ."°"^  ""=  ™-''-'' '™"'  Labrador'to  ^h 
ware,  and  nested  in  the  lower  fur  countries 

The  last  example  known  to  have  been  taken  was  shot  on  Lon- 

olLl  Z^\.  far-  '°  "■'"  "^'^  °-  "^"^  "-"  '='^-  ■' 

.nj^'f""*  ^J'«T"  ''■^  *"^  '"'"''""  '"  •-'PP™»<^h,  a  strong  swimnKr 
and  of  rap.d  fl.ght,  ..s  extinction  is  a  curious  phenomenon,  and  un 
accounuble.  There  are  only  thirty-three  specimens  kno^n  to  e 
preserved  in  the  museums  of  America. 
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MALLARD. 

WILD  DUCK. 

Anas  boschas. 

.io^and  i2,t.5T;  r„ir  c?  sr/r  "-r  -"«■ 

upward,  «  the  tip,,  „.,  of  tj   gr«   lowlr  L.    ^T"  '""""  «^'"""« 
belly  dull  white.  ,„d  marked  wfth  (in.  !     Tv         ''"•"  "'=''  '^'■M'nut ; 

structure  of  gr,„  .n'd  l«;.rSS'dr„  '"  "  "«-*  "««•  ^-^ 

si«f;  x^*r"""""  -^^ "--" "-« -^  v.,io„  .a.d.,;  „.,««. 

The  Mallard,  or  original  of  our  Domestic  Uuck  like  so  m,n„ 

in^:::.pa^ro?t°isiT■d^s^^^^^^^ 

or  less  the  whole  continent,  fmm  the  Gulf  of  M  ""T 

8th  parallel,  in  the  fur  countrie"  of  the  CanL         'u      ""^ 

in  Europe  it  i,  met  with  eveLhe  e^!"'     "  "'''•^'™^- 

as  far  south  as  Pen^  ^L    T,'"  ""^  '"'^""ediate  space 
borders  of  rivers  and  Talt?  ^  "'''  commonly  on  the 

tance  from  "ate?  ami '^    '  T    ""''  ^'  "  considerable  dis-  " 
according  toleVoreTen "elf  V,'  °V!"  "'";  ^""^  '=°'^''' 
even  upon  trees  impend^"  e/JatrFoT-r'  °""""^"^ 
together  a  small  quantity  of  Teh  d-      ^      '  ^"*  "  '"'"'' 
contiguous     At  ,h-T        ,  ^  "^^^^  ^^  •'^PPen  to  be 

'he  eggs  when  sEmL:,  them      ^'"''  ^"'  '^^-J"-*'^  --" 
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of  incubation  the  Mallards  in-  ...n  .„  "  " 

the  D..S .  ,„,„„,  orp^  ;rrrreeTro :;«;: 

■»  the  male  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  brood  h/h 

s  ;i::ei?frS'^'  -'^.'o;iir:;ira^ir:; 

aThatL'd'""^'' "'.'"""'="™  '"^^"'°"-     Whefthlyoun; 
are  hatched  in   situations  remote  from  water,  the  narent  i^ 

hL    K         '"^"'-'^  ""=  '"°"'"  '"'«»  i"'o  the  reeds  and 
broods  her  young  under  her  wings  for  the  night.     Almost  from 

21ZT:Z  "'  "'''"^  '"'  ^'"=''""8»  --  -<»  '"v'w  hX 
greatest  address,  employing  themselves  often  in  catching  gna> 

aad  othei  insects  on  which  they  at  first  principally  feed    T, 

though  so  alert  and  well  provided  for  their  aquafc  Hfc ',h 

aenal  progress  is  slow.as  thegrowthof  their  wings  is  vJi 

This  irar.  H""r''  '"'"""  '°  "^  '°  '"^  "'^"  "-'"  '"°"">- 
This  protracted  infancy  necessarily  indicates  the  necessity  uf 

he  males,  jealous  and  quarrelsome  with  each  other,   be.  n 

Wild  Ducks  at  all  times  show  mor.   activity  in  the  ni.ht 

chiefly  m  the  evening  and  in  the  night,      (n  the  dusk  the 
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any  .urging  dangt^a^'lTZS/ h^rr  S°  T^ 

It  is  ai  X.    .  .         °  ""^  "^'y  crowing  of  the  cock 

't  's  at  this  time  that  the  fowler  secrctrH  i„  J   u 
iny  other  way,  lies  in  wait  for  ,i  "  ''"'  °'  '" 

of  his  female  declanrf  '  "''P"''"''  '°  '^e  lure 

^^^         male  decoys,  and  pours  among  them  his  destnictive 

employrd'ltdn'  ht"-  "f'  '°  ''''^"  "-^  -™-  «^ 
gam'e/  Decoy "1  Lo/c  rfuj;  ""^  .^""."'^"'^  "'"-'^ 
other  species,'are  «m  t  ^re:sin^el'"^^^  ""> 
ing  twilight.  The  imitatinn  Vi  "^"'"^"'  '"'"  ■"  'he  mom- 
painted  white  amon^T  mlvL  LeCl  °'^""'  "  ^  '»'" 
attended  with  complteTcess"'lf  ml"  '"T"™"  ''^^" 
natives,  wading  into  the  w^f!,      a  "  ""''  ^^'"'^   *^<= 

a  calabash,  stefl  upon  theC  """""«  "^'  "^'•'^  '» 
them  down  severarb'he  1  [XnT""'  "'  '""'"« 
it  becomes  loaded  Jth  L  unsScX^r  "  ^  ^''''^'  "" 

-™^t\hLis::t:h:'S^r"^T'"°-'^-°^^ 

ing  out  of  the  lake  wher.  K  n  ,°  "  '""'^'"8  «=""«'  P^"' 
screened  on  one  sMe  by  h 'h  ?Zl  """'  ^""^  "'''''''  " 
of  this  artificial  ■  -d  cnL.,  •      '"'^■f^""-     At  the  bottom 

^  tunnel  net  ^iail  „  oThr ^h:  ';^;ds™^^^^^^  '^'"'  ""'°'^^' 

trained  for  the  DuroosP   ,n^  "*  '''"'*°  ''J' ^  dog 

entrance  of   he  i'kTtLv       T  °'"  '°  "'^  ^"'^''^  =«  '^e 

VOL.  u  V\l        ''  '"'^"^  "•"^'  '^"h  ^«itable  precaution. 


. 
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«t  length  urged  into  the  net,  lometimei  in  tuch  qtumtiUe 
Wat  Ave  or  iix  dozen  have  been  ulcen  out  at  one  drift 

Ihe  food  of  the  Wild  Duck  U  smaU  fi,h,  fry.  .nailii  •quati, 
iiuecu  and  planti.,  a.  well  ai  leeda  and  mu»t  sort,  of  grain  Ii 
the  leverity  of  winter,  if  the  .Unding  water,  become  froien 
these  bmli  reroovr  to  running  rivers  and  resort  to  the  edge  o 
woods  in  quest  of  acorns  or  other  suitable  food ;  btt  if  th< 
frost  continues  for  eight  or  ten  day.  they  diuppear.  and  dc 
not  return  Ull  the  early  thaws  of  the  spring. 

bunt*  l^aul,',^  '"  *  ""  ^'"'  '"  ^"^  '^"«'"''  •"•■  "«  f"»ioc«, 
but  it  is  quite  common  in  western  Ontario  and  Manitoba    am 

elsewhere  throughout  North  America,  breeding  from  Inj^ani  a„d 

ioTh  "oftrlr.°"  '"•  ^"'""^  ^°"'  "  '•  -  ^"O-  '"  "-^ 
Nuttall's  statement  that  many  of  these  bird,  pas,  ,he  greater  oari 
of  the  winter  in  Greenland  ha.  lx,en  questioned,  IhouX Eur„D«n 
naturali...  have  been  aware  that  the  Mallard. 'wcrrfnAuenced. 
migrate  more  by  the  ab,e,ce  of  open  water  than  by  chan«  o 
tempeiature.     Mr.    Haj-erup  ha.  confirmed    Nuttair,^  ..a.emen 

iomLn^h"'"^'."*  "'"  '"  *°""'  ^™'"""«'  "'«  Mallard,  "ar.! 
common  the  whole  year  round,  but  most  numerous  in  winter  when 
they  keep  in  small  flock,  along  the  shore." 


GRAY   DUCK. 

Anas  sjkkhkha. 
Char.   i;pp,r  pan,  brown  barrtrf  ,„j 

if    '""'  '""  ""''•  "■"«'"  «'•"•  8«"  when  f„.h-  ,  ,o  V 
'he  Gadwali  inhabits  .K.         l  "'""•  »  >o  X  i.ja 

-"".  b.«  does  :;:t  ZeTZ  T"'  °^'^"-  -"'■ 

I'^ceed  farther  than  the  es^h  ra'l.ei  a„j'"*  .'°  '""'''"''»"' 
""<  to  advance  higher  than  SwpH  ,      '"  '^"°P«  "'  «=ems 

^extends  over  mL  o  he  £  "e  'V",^ '^--n  Empire 
'Iberian  part,  except  the  !ast  of  h.  ,  ""'  ''""'P^^°  ^»d 
n  migrations  it  passes  chiefl;  i„to  fh,  """  ""^  ^amtschatka. 

^'"------g.„drrt'r:rrri- 
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France,  Italy,  and  Sardinia.  In  the  United  States  it  appe 
to  be  generally  rare.  A  few  of  the  young  birds  are  seen 
this  vicinity,  and  Wilson  met  with  it  in  the  interior  on  Sene 
Lake  in  October,  and  in  February  at  Louisville  on  the  Oh 
and  near  the  Big  Bone  Lick,  in  Kentucky. 

The  Gadwall  breeds  in  the  woody  districts  of  the  remi 
northern  fur  countries  of  Canada.  In  the  North  of  Europe 
inhabits  the  vast  rushy  marshes,  and  in  Holland,  where  it 
common,  associates  in  the  same  places  with  the  Wild  Duck, 
Mallard.  These  birds  are  very  much  esteemed  as  game,  : 
very  alert  at  diving  and  swimming,  and  plunging  at  the  fl: 
of  the  gun,  are  obtained  with  difficulty.  They  are  very  timi 
ous,  lurking  in  the  marshes  by  day,  feeding  only  in  the  twilif 
of  the  morning  and  evening,  and  often  till  some  time  all 
nightfall ;  they  are  then  heard  flying  in  company  with  t 
Whistlers,  and,  like  these,  obey  the  call  of  the  Decoy  Duel 
Their  cry  much  resembles  that  of  the  common  Wild  Due 
nor  is  it  more  raucous  or  louder,  though  Gesner  seems  to  ha 
meant  to  characterize  its  note  by  applying  the  epithet  strepet 
which  has  been  adopted  by  succeeding  ornithologists.  T 
food  of  this  bird  consists  of  small  fish,  shelly  mollusca,  insec 
abd  aquatic  plants. 

The  Gadwall  breeds  from  the  Middle  States  to  the  lower  f 
countries.  It  is  rather  rare  to  the  eastward  of  the  Mississif 
valley,  but  in  that  region  it  is  abundant  north  to  the  Saskatchew; 

This  is  a  freshwater  Duck,  and  its  favorite  resort  is  the  mars 
margin  of  a  retired  lake  or  stream,  where  it  dozes  through  t 
hours  of  the  day,  and  at  night  feeds  among  the  tangled  rushi 
It  is  a  shy  bird  and  wary,  but  sociable  with  its  kind,  and  may 
found  in  company  with  other  wild  fowl.  It  swims  light  and  bur 
antly,  but  never  dives  unless  wounded,  and  its  flight  is  strong  ai 
swift. 


'^s^^- 


f^rt*"^^ 


PINTAIL. 

GRAY  DUCK.     SPRIGTAIL. 

I'afila  acuta. 
™.    green,  margined  »ieh  bJack  anrf  Ll^  ,  «Vng-patch,  or"specu 

?"1^^":;^ier^?S^r:::/;^„^-^ 

-;  ^' V^-^l""l;Srr  aT  "■'  -^'-  •-'  °"-  - 
^•™c,ur,  of  sedges,  and  lined  with  g  aL  "  nd  7  "'°''  ~  "  ""?'  '"""-'i'« 
'^-y'-    7-10 ;  pale  huffish  green  *avL"     -"""v 
T,,  .  '  ""'S^  "^^  ^bout  2.10  X  ..50. 

I^'H  :::S:E-- ^- onne  nonhe.  pan.  ., 
advances,  when  it  is  see;,  preT'f  ■'^'°"'  ''  "'^  '^'"'^^ 

•he  United  States,  andTa  T'T  T""^  '"  "'^  '"^^''^'^  "f 
-lienceofitsflav;.   aIXU"  ,'  T'""""  '"'  '"«  - 
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appearing  in  the  more  southern  and  wooded  districts  wi 
about  to  migrate,  at  which  period  they  proceed  even  bey< 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  being  noticed  by  Hemanda 
Mexico.  In  Europe  they  are  said  to  retire  to  the  marshe 
the  White  Sea  to  breed.  In  Missouri  and  some  of  the  ol 
Western  States  they  are- abundant  early  in  March,  and  frequ 
the  small  pools  and  ponds  in  the  prairies ;  at  the  same  t 
they  are  likewise  seen  on  their  way  north  on  the  shores  of 
Delaware. 

The  Pintail  is  shy  and  cautious,  feeding  on  the  mud-l 
and  shallow  freshwater  marshes,  but  rarely  taking  to  the  i 
coast.  It  seldom  dives,  js  very  noisy  and  chattering,  uttei 
a  quack  like  the  Common  Duck,  and  plunges  and  hides  v 
great  dexterity  when  wounded.  It  is  also  troublesomely  v 
lant  in  giving  alarm  dn  the  approach  of  the  gunner. 

The  food  and  nest  of  this  species  are  very  similar  to  th 
of  the  preceding.  I  have  found  the  stomach  in  one  insta 
nearly  filled  with  the  seeds  of  the  Zestera.  A  female  Pir 
bred  in  confinement,  when  paired  with  a  Widgeon  in  L 
Stanley's  menagerie  in  Knowsleyj  sat  so  closely  upon  her  e 
towards  the  close  of  the  period  of  incubation  as  to  al 
herself  to  be  taken  off  the  nest  by  hand  without  forsaking 
hatching,  and  a  brood  of  these  hybrids  was  success! 
reared. 

The  Pintail  is  abundant  In  the  interior,  breeding  along 
northern  border  of  the  United  States  and  in  Manitoba,  and  th( 
to  the  Arctic  Circle.  It  is  rather  rare  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  wl 
it  appears  in  autumn  and  winter  north  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 


iJl 


if't 


BALDPATE. 

WIDGEON. 

Anas  Americana. 

reddish  brown;  bX  „h  L"'."^,'' '  ""  8"y«h  brown,  breSr^oTZ 
■•"ch«.  The  female  U  a  dkrkL'"'  ^'  «^^™''  "lue.  Un«h  to 
whue,  spot.ed  with  blact     '"''•''™""  ''«''•  »""  and  neck  yeXwish 

we;r;e„«:X:  Xref 'l-tr"  -  "^  -<>"  -  »  -»h  ,  ^.^e  o, 
'"ves,  -  lined  with  down.     '       """"""^  »  »>"«  "'Passion  amid  dead 

^^'-    '-"'""">'">"«.  ".rage  si«,,.ox,  50 

breed,  inhabiting  in  llZ^Z^'j  l''  "  '''"^  "°"'>  t° 
fur  countries  near  the  SctlaT  '.''f  ""^  "'"'^  ^^"°«= 
B^y  as  far  as  the  68th  dIS  of Tth'  !"'  '"""''^  °^  "'"^'°'' 
'nrt  winter  these  birds  ^^fcolnn      ""      ■""'''•     ^"  '"'"""> 

— an..in.rin.i„Zra;dSSrrj2: 
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open  rivers  and  bays,  sometimes  considerably  inland.  Indeec 
I  have  never  seen  them  anywhere  so  numerous  as  in  th 
Neuse  River,  round  Newbern,  forty  miles  from  the  ocear 
where,  in  company  witb  the  Canvas-back  and  Buffle-hea< 
they  are  seen  constantly  in  February  and  March.  They  ar 
also  numerous  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  in  the  course  of  th 
winter  extend  their  migrations  as  far  as  St.  Domingo  and  othe 
of  the  West  India  Islands,  as  well  as  into  Cayenne  in  the  troj; 
ical  parts  of  the  continent. 

The  Widgeon,  or  Baldpate,  is  a  frequent  attendant  on  th 
Canvas-back,  and  often  profits  by  this  association.  The  foi 
mer,  not  being  commonly  in  the  habit  of  diving  for  subsistenci 
or  merely  from  caprice,  watches  the  motions  of  its  industriou 
neighbor,  and  as  soon  as  the  Canvas-back  rises  with  the  favorit 
root  on  which  they  both  greedily  feed,  the  Baldpate  snatchc 
the  morsel  and  makes  off  with  his  booty.  These  birds  ar 
always  very  alert  and  lively,  feeding  and  swimming  out  int 
the  ponds  and  rivers  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  but  are  extremel 
watchful,  sheltering  in  coves  and  behind  the  land,  and  on  th 
slightest  attempt  to  steal  upon  them,  immediately  row  out  int 
the  stream  beyond  gunshot,  and  then  only  take  to  wing  whe 
much  disturbed.  In  Carolina  and  the  West  Indies  they  frt 
quent  the  rice-fields  in  flocks,  and  in  Martinico  are  said  t 
do  considerable  damage  to  the  crops.  When  thus  feeding  i 
company  they  have  a  sort  of  sentinel  on  the  watch.  At  time 
they  keep  in  covert  until  twilight,  and  are  then  traced  by  thci 
low,  guttural,  and  peculiar  whistle,  or  'whew,  'whew,  as  well  a 
other  calls ;  and  their  whistle  is  frequently  imitated  with  succes 
to  entice  them  within  gunshot.  They  feed  much  in  the  win 
ter  upon  aquatic  vegetables,  cropping  the  pond-weed  as  well  a 
other  kinds  cf  freshwater  plants  and  seeds,  and  sometime 
dive  and  collect  the  roots  and  leaves  of  the  sea-wrack. 

Although  generally  distributed  throughout  North  America,  th 
Baldpate  rarely  appears  on  the  Atlantic  coast  excepting  in  wintci 
when  it  is  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Southern  States.  It  is 
"  tolerably  common  summer  resident  "  of  M--nitoba,  writes  Erms 
Thompson,  and  the  bird  is  well  known  in  Ont,irio. 


„d!S: 


VVIDGEON. 
Anas  penelope. 

i'-Serwing-feathers  and  tail  dark  brown  bL^  ^  """8-Patch  green, 
".«  to  buff  on  the  forehead  and  to  black  on  th.^'""  "l"''  '=""'""'•  ^l-ad' 
w.lh  r„fous  and  shading  to  white  below^h  I  °"'  ""•""  K^X.  "nged 
^Kies  marked  with  fine  lines  of  dark  ^av  t,.  "T'f'  """^^  '^^  "^'y^ 
■s  ate  blue,  tipped  with  black  ;  legs  and  fe«  7,^U  ''^"'"ts  black  ;  bill 
ihe  mat.ng  season  the  mai;  aLmes  ol^"  ^ '"V"'"'  ^<">"  ^(^cr 
Female:  upper  parts  grayish  brown  -  theT^fh  "'""'"  '°  "'«  '^^1- 
""■er  parts  white,  the  breast  huffish  )1  T  "i""  P»l"  margins . • 

-  1  brown;  "ing-patch  grayilh  brown      Cn^h^f.'  •"'■"-"'  "a'Jred 

^»"/.    Concealed  amid  rank  hprh,         ""8th  i8  niches. 
^  <;,ke  ;  a  deep  bowl  made"     e/Be'fnd"i""H  "■?"''''  ""  '"=  "-"gin  of 
^i-    ^-.^  (usually  about  .o,1  H^-tS  ^t -^^:^X  si„ 

wJrttnvMSr,;  J",™  ■\:':.^  -^r^  -  ^  ''^  °f  '"^  om 

^I'ore  of  the  Atlantic  ,„  ch  too  often  ,"  h"  °""^  °"  "^'^  ^^estern 
en.  connection.  The  bird  breeds  on  reh' r'Y  ''""^  "'^  P^«^ 
'e«u.ar.y  in  Greenland,  thougrt  r.^^ltlersl  ^d't'e™" 
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more  or  leat  example!  are  seen  along  our  coast  from  Nova  Scoti 
to  Virginia. 

The  nest  has  not  been  found  within  our  borders,  and  it  Is  n( 
probable  that  any  nests  have  been  built  here.  The  breeding  are 
lies  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

The  Widgeon  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  and  best-known  ( 
the  Ducks  that  migrate  through  the  British  Islands,  where  it  aj 
pears  in  flocks  of  enormous  size,  covering  like  a  cloud  the  mui 
flats  of  the  sea-shor-:  when  the  tide  is  out,  or  settling  upon  an 
large  sheet  of  inland  water  adjacent  to  the  sea ;  for  these  bird 
feed  on  the  buds  and  seeds  of  aquatic  plants  as  well  as  on  marin 
insects  and  mollusks. 

The  call  of  the  male  Widgeon  is  a  shrill-whistled  whee-you,  a 
mte-yu,  —  the  first  note  loud  and  prolonged.  The  female  utters 
low,  purring  note,  like  kir-r-r.  -When  flushed,  both  male  and  femal 
rise  in  silence. 

The  Widgeon  is  not  easily  shot.  It  is  extremely  shy  and  dlflicul 
to  approach,  and  its  flight  is  rapid. 


BLACK    DUCK. 
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BUCK  DUCK. 

DfSKVDUCC     DUSKV  M^Li^^o. 

Anas  obscura. 

an<^:H^^:i;^^:?s^^w„.p.„  „„„„,„  ^, 

"f  w,„g,  white;  bill  g?,S„i.h*;e  ::"■  f"?  'Jh''"''"'''"''''  W«kV,S 

'Vw/.    On  the  ground  in  a  »«  niJ  ?  ^"K""  »'»•■'  »3  inche. 

.ream,  _  ,„„„,«„  „„der  a  bu'l^  „"?'"/  "."'""'^  '»"'"  of  "ake  o, 

ihis  species  worn..  f„  u  "*    ^  '•7<>- 

'he  higher  boreal  region    o^  tie       "^'''  ''"'  "  °°'  ^-nd  '" 

a  great  resemblance  to  the  female  of  Lp      '"  *''  '"'' 

■s  a  numerous  and  common  s^ecL  „  1    1""°"  *^'"^'<^-   '' 
a»  freshwater  rivers  and  lakes      It  f  ^'■"'^"I'es,  as  well 

many  birds  often  wintering  in  the  Mi ddTe''  TJ^"'  ""«"'°'y' 
where  they  also  pass  the  surnm,.    ^  I      """^  ^""'e"'  States. 

■Ihey  also  at  times    ngrlZ  Tumh  '  '"  "'^  ^"""arshes 

^"est  of  small  bivalves'  Id  0  herThjr"  ""f,  ""'^^  ''«^''  - 
^'onally  feed  on  seeds  of  anuat  c Id^^  T  "^''  """  °=^^- 
of  the  i-.>}.„^„,,  ,„.,  ^I'^^l^  ""d  bog  plants,  such  as  those 

•heir  fare.    They  ;oos   in   he  "  J'.  "  ^'"^'  '^"^  "><=  '«'  of 

;-y  are  c..u,  J  by  the'^t  tint  "'  "^"'^'  '^""^ 

-^"S<S;:s::t:i--^i-CtS 

--n  they  Often  .efrrm\--™trn:XraJj 
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fly  high;  but  when  the  wind  blows  hard  they  proceed  withi 
gunshot  over  the  salt  meadows,  and  may  then  be  brougl 
down  m  great  numbers  by  the  concealed  gunner  as  they  pr, 

that  of  the  common  Wild  Duck,  and  their  flesh  when  well  fc, 
notwithstanding  the  nature  of  their  food,  is  scarcely  inferior  i 
that  of  any  other  species. 

north'tn^r'^K''  ^""^  1'  /°""''  "'^""Bhout  this  Eastern  Provinc. 
north  to  Labrador  and  the  Hudson  Uay  region,  breeding  south  I 
"Illinois  and  New  Jeney"  (Chapman).  «       <n  u 


Note. -The  Florida  Dvck  (^ „„s /uMgula) is  a  Southern 
race  of  the  Black  D,.ck,  though  i,  has  been  given  specie  ral 

though /»/z„^„/3  ,s  varied  somewhat  with  buff;  the  cheeks  Id 
throat  p  ain  buff;  wing-patch  greenish  purple.  It  range,  ttouh 
the  Gulf  States  and  west  to  Kansas.  «  ranges  tnrough 
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'    Woodcock  . 

-  (canvas-Back Duck. 

S   Rucldv  Dnck. 
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WOOD    DUCK. 

SUMMER   DUCK. 
AlX  SPONSA. 

"f shoulder    «!^„"r,      "r  °f  '"«'<;  black  and  "J.     ''"  """»  *•"■•». 
'""  -d.  black   afd^lT''  *'■"'  ""P"'  "d  «r«^  I^d  ,•""."""  '"  '"" 

'r<o  ,9  inch',';  "■'  """  ■•  ">"'«»'.d  patch  ar„7r!d  .r.v^jK'?;'"'  """"■ 
f  ■"■    In  a  hollow  tr„ .  „,.     .  '       "«"" 

"■i.  .r  p».„„  .,.2.^'/.  '^'»  «' .  ...tag  „.,  Z I 
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and  the  Antilles.  Thruughout  a  great  part  of  this  vast  spa 
or  at  least  as  far  south  as  Florida  and  the  Mississippi  Tei 
tory,  the  Summer  Duck  is  known  to  breed.  In  the  interio 
is  also  found  in  the  Sute  of  Missouri  and  along  the  woe 
borders  and  still  streams  which  flow  into  most  of  the  Gr 
Northwestern  Lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  Summer  D'ick 
su  called  from  its  constant  residence  in  the  United  States  —  I 
indeed  but  little  predilrctiun  for  the  sea-coast,  its  favoi 
haunu  being  the  solititry,  deep,  and  still  waters,  |x>nds,  woo 
lakes,  and  the  mill-dams  in  the  interior,  making  its  nest  ofl 
in  decayed  and  hollow  trees  impending  over  the  water. 

Though  many  migrate  probably  to  the  shores  of  the  Me 
can  Gulf,  numbers  pass  the  winter  in  the  States  south  of  V 
ginia.  Early  in  February  they  are  seen  associated  by  pairs 
the  inundated  uanks  of  the  Alabama,  and  are  frequent  at  t 
same  season  in  the  waters  of  West  Florida.  In  Pennsylvai 
they  usually  neat  late  in  April  or  early  in  May,  choosing  t 
hollow  of  some  broken  or  decayed  tree,  and  sometimes  ev 
constructing  a  rude  nest  of  sticks  in  the  forks  of  branch 
The  eggs  are  yellowish  white,  rather  less  than  those  of  t 
Domestic  Hen,  and  they  are  usually  covered  with  down,  pre 
ably  plucked  from  the  breast  of  the  parent.  The  same  tree 
sometimes  occupied  by  the  same  pair  for  several  success! 
years  in  the  breeding-season.  The.  young,  when  hatched,  a 
carried  down  in  the  bill  of  the  female,  r  1  afterwards  co 
ducted  by  her  to  the  nearest  water.  To  these  places,  whi 
once  selected,  if  not  disturbed,  they  sometimes  show  a  stroi 
predilection,  and  are  not  easily  induced  to  forsake  the  prer 
ises,  however  invaded  by  noise  and  bustle.  While  the  fema 
is  sitting,  the  male  is  usually  perched  on  some  adjoining  liti 
of  the  same  tree,  keeping  watch  for  their  common  safety.  Tl 
species  is  scarcely  ever  gregarious ;  the  birds  are  only  seen 
pairs  or  by  iamilies.  The  common  note  of  the  Drake  is/vi 
ptet;  but  when  at  his  post  as  sentinel,  on  espying  danger,  1: 
makes  a  sort  of  crowing  noise,  like  'hoo  eek,  'hoo  eek. 

The  food  of  the  Wood  Duck  consists  principally  of  acom 
the  seeds  of  aquatic  plants,  such  as  those  of  the  wild  oat,  etc 


BLUE-WINCED  TEAL. 
«nd  jniecu  which  d»«ii  u  ^'' 

fly-ng  over  or  rcting  on  uTCi  „  t ""  "*"  •"  "'"""y 
»>"dt  w  therefore  very  .ler.  7^  **  P°nd-lily.    The  J 

never  couid  cp.ure  .h^Xt^^'  '1'^"'  p4.  or  .hey 
"«>n  m  the  nwrketi  of  theE.1?!!!  ^^*^  "'  ■"«  "neon,- 
«^e^ju.tly  eweemed  «  f,!S  ""  ""  *'''»'"'  Sute.,  and 

"  «o  ™„  about  a,  l^Z  the  L^"  J^..'^  domesticated 
'"-  England,  and  ,a„  in  M^itob'.."'"''"''"'-     '«  »  """on"' 


BLUE-WINGED  TEAL. 


Anas  discors 
^«^,.    fi.,,.„,,    .   „  *"<'«"™  and  lined  witli 
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north  and  west;  they  a.e  particularly  abundant  as  early  a 
August  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Say  observec 
them  there  on  the  7th  of  June,  so  that  they  probably  breed  ii 
the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Ukes  of  the  St.  Lawrence  as  well  as  ii 
the  remote  interior  of  the  Canadian  fur  countries. 

These  Teal  arrive  in  this  vicinity  and  other  parts  of  Massa 
chusetts  near  to  the  sea-coasi  early  in  September,  and  accord 
ing  to  Wilson  are  seen  soon  after  on  the  muddy  shores  of  tht 
Delaware,  where  they  are  often  observed  basking  or  hiding  in 
crowded  companies  close  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  where  they 
can  only  be  approached  under  cover.  They  fly  out  with  rapid- 
ity, and  when  they  alight,  drop  down  suddenly  among  the 
reeds  in  the  manner  of  the  Snipe  or  Woodcock.  As  the  first 
frosts  come  on,  they  proceed  to  the  south,  and  then  abound  in 
the  inundated  rice-fiel(Js  of  the  Southern  States,  where  great 
numbers  are  taken  in  traps  placed  on  the  small  dry  eminences 
that  here  and  there  rise  above  the  water,  to  which  they  are 
decoyed  with  rice ;  and  by  the  common  contrivance  called  a 
Figure  4,  they  are  taken  alive  in  box-traps.  In  the  month 
of  April  they  pass  through  Pennsylvania  on  their  way  to  the 
North,  but  make  little  stay  at  that  season ;  they  are  seen  also 
in  the  spring  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  spread  themselves 
widely  to  breed  throughout  a  great  extent  of  the  western  and 
northern  wilderness. 

Though  often  contiguous  to  the  sea,  these  birds  have  no  pre- 
dilection for  visiting  the  shores,  feeding  chiefly  on  vegetables 
and  insects,  and  particulariy  on  the  wild  rice  which  abounds  in 
the  Northwestern  lakes  arid  sluggish  streams.  They  are  much 
esteemed  as  game,  and  commonly  become  very  fat.  Their 
note,  which  is  somewhat  like  a  diminutive  quack,  is  uttered 
low  and  rather  rapidly. 

The  Blue-winged  Teal  is  uncommon  in  New  England  and  the 
Provinces,  and  we  must  go  to  the  region  bordering  the  Mississinpi 
valley  to  find  it  in  abundance.  It  breeds  from  the  northern  tier  tf 
States  northward,  and  winters  in  the  Southern  States,  the  W  s» 
indies,  and  Central  America. 


GREEN-WINGKD  TEAL. 

^  Anas  carounknsis. 

inches.  ''''"  '"''  '«-  conspicuous  markings     LeZh" T"'' 

^^s.    6-13-  „,i    I.  »  """''ems  and  lined 

.*1^  ..3t-  -'— vo^y  ^Hi.e,  .„,ed  .,  «„en.,en.esH,. 

The  Green-winged  Teal    ,. 
""rthem  and  temperate  parts  of  \oT'"' ■ '''  '°"""°"  ">  «>« 
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in  all  respects  with  the  European  species.     Our  variety 

abundant  to  the  extremity  of  the  continent,  both  in  the  woo< 

and  barren  districts  of  the  remote  fur  countries  of  Hudsi 

Bay.     It  is  also  plentiful  about  Severn  River,  in  the  woo 

and  plains  near  fresh  waters,  where  it  breeds,  the  young  beii 

about  six  or  seven  at  a  hatch.     It  feeds  much  upon  fres 

water  insects,  seeds,  and  aquatic  plants,  and  when  fat  is  del 

cate  food.     In  the  autumn  and  winter  it  is  very  commc 

throughout  the  waters  of  the  United  States,  both  in  the  inti 

nor  and  contiguous  to  the  sea-coast.     In  the  course  of  tJ 

winter  it  retires  as   far  south  as  Jamaica,  and  is  probab 

common  also  along  the  coasts  of  the  Mexican  Gulf.     It  fr( 

quents  ponds,  marshes,  the  reedy  shores  of  creeks  and  river 

and  in  winter  is  very  ^abundant  in  the  rice-plantations  of  th 

South.    The  birds  usually  fly  in  small  parties,  feeding  mosti 

by  night,  associating  with  the   Mallard,  and   are  common! 

decoyed  by  its  call. 

The  Teal  is  found  in  the  North  ot  Europe  as  far  as  Green 
land  and  Iceland,  and  it  also  inhabits  the  borders  of  the  Cas 
pian  to  the  south.     In  France  and  England  it  is  said  to  breed 
It  is  commonly  seen  on  the  pools,  in  close  companies  o 
ten  or  twelve  together,  frequenting  the  rivers  and  unfrozen 
springs  in  winter,  where  it  subsists  on  aquatic  plants.     It  flies 
very  swiftly,  and   utters  a  sort  of  whistling  cry.     It   breeds 
in  the   fens,  continuing  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe 
the  whole  year.     It  conceals  its  nest  among  the  bulrushes, 
constructing  it  of  their  stalks  and  lining  it  with  feathers ;  it 
rests  also  sometimes  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  so  as  to  rise 
and  fall  with  the  flood.    The  female  takes  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  incubation ;  the  males  at  this  time  seeming  to  leave 
them  and  associate  by  themselves  in  companies.     The  Amer- 
ican Teals  in  the  autumn,  which  visit  this  quarter,  are  also  for 
the  most  part  young  birds  and  females,  the  males  pursuing  a 
different  route  apart  from  the  rest,  and  are  rarely  seen  here 
until  their  return  in  the  spring. 

The  Green-winged  Teal  is  abundant  in  Manitoba  and  the  sur- 
rounding region  during  the  migrations,  and  numbers  nest  as  far 
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northwarf  to  Alaska.  ^„u^eErtu^"  'f"  °*  °"e°"'  ""d 
migrations,  though  perhaos  m™.  ^    '^  common  during  the 

00.  .he  lakes  an^d  sSX^enTtoT  '"  *'  '"'"'"".an 
chiefly  m  the  Hudson  Bay  rS„Il  ',  T^^  »"''  breeding 
Being  a  strictly  freshwater  bh^H  it  t  "'/"'""de  jo  degrees* 
sea-shore  though  I  have  met  with  sti.T^  ^°"'"'  '^°»S  the 
the  mouths  of  streams  which  .ml,    *'?««''"  occasionally  near 

^'^ra)  have  w/ndeSim  fhelc^fi"'"'?"''  ■'■=^'-  <^«-  ^^- 
M'ss^sippi  and  to  Manitoba.  Anotl  ''.t"", '"  "Z  ^""'^^  "''"e 
the  European  Teal  r.4«^  ""other  straggler  of  this  erouo  — 
Atlantic  coast.  ^^'"'  '""") -^^^  been  taken Vn'JhT 
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AMERICAN   EIDER. 

COMMON   EIDER.    SEA   DUCK. 
SOMATERU    DRESSERI. 

Char.  Back,  cheeks,  and  wingK:overts  white  ;  top  of  head,  wings,  tail, 
and  belly  black;  patch  of  sea-green  on  sides  of  neck;  breast  rosy  buff; 
bill  of  greenish  color,  and  with  long  wedges  of  feathers  extending  from 
the  forehead  and  cheeks  towards  the  nostrils ;  legs  dull  green.  The  female 
is  nearly  uniform  dull  brown,  mottled  with  pa!^r  on  the  breast ;  belly  dull 
white.     Length  about  25  inches. 

Nest.  Generally  on  a  flat  and  grassy  ocean  island,  often  on  a  bluff  on 
the  coast,  —  sometimes  on  a  heath.covered  moorland;  a  substantial 
structure  of  coarse  marine  herbage  thickly  lined  with  down. 

^SS^'  4-10;  color  varies  from  pale  olive  buff  to  bluish  gray;  2.95  X 
2.00. 

The  Eider  Duck,  remarkable  for  the  softness  of  its  valuablt' 
down,  seems  thus  purposely  provided  by  Nature  with  a  clothing 
suited  to  the  inclement  regions  in  which  it  generally  dwells. 
Living  mostly  out  at  sea,  it  is  thus  enabled  to  endure  the  sever- 
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farther  south,.ard  in  w^te  .h^  ^'^  ^  ^  ""^^'^'y-  ™°v'"g  no 
presence  of  these  bWs^i/f '"T"""  °P^"  "«-•  The 
hardihood,  contributes  ^  gj  an  tLf '"  °'  "''^-  """"^  ^nd 
and  dreary  coasts  of  Greenland  andTnfr""'"""  '°  ">^  '""'' 
throughout  Arctic  Amenca  and!  ^^'"'  '^'"^^ "«  ^onJ 

wanderasfarsouthtos»aas'the  'Tu  '"'"'"'^  ^"""""es 
depth  of  winter,  or  ^m  No.e™hr''r°["''  °''^""^-  I"  ">« 
•he  o,d  birds  ar;  alsoTu^  ;rnt  li^:rT  "'  ''''"''^' 
extremities  of  Massachusetts  Bav  aid  ">  T*""  '""""^  '^e 
A  few  pairs  even  have  been  t  ^"^  """  ^°^='  "^  Maine, 

'elands  beyond  Poria7d.     M/Z^n    "1  °"  ^°™^  -<^^^ 
on  the  isle  of  Grand  Menan   in  .h^  r       T^'^  ''""^'  °«^""g 
Weak  and  wint,y  coasVof  La^or^he         ""'^^  "'"  °"  ">' 
abundance,  nesting  and  laying  f™'  ,^7"'  '''°  ^y  ^""  « 
The  nest  was  usually  placed  J^     ^"'  '°  *'  'astofMay. 
trate  branched  J  dwarf  fir.      km  ''■^""  °^  '^  '°*  Pro^ 
and  sometimes  several  are  Lh/''"5^""^  ^""^  ^''"-f  J«.), 
foot  or  two  of  each  othr     The"         "/  ^"^  '"'^''  -'"in  ^ 
-ual.  was  sea-weeds  and  „oIsburher''  °'  "^  ""'•  ^ 
parent  is  only  added  when  all  t'h.  °*"  ""^  "'^  '"^'"ale 

-«;  acquiring  an  attachment^^^^Vef  L^  ''''■  ^"^  ^-•^. 
easily  approached,  her  flight  beinl  ^^'  ''^'  ^'  "'"^  '™e 
^oon  as  the  task  of  incubadon  hZ  "  ""''  '^"^"  ^'°'--  As 
'he  land,  and  associate  togeLr  («,"""'"«"'' *^ '"^"" '^^^e 
July  begin  to  moult,  andT  aIs,  h"^'  ""''^  °"'  ^'  ^^^'  '" 
-rcely  able  to  rise  oul  of  fhe'^Ler"'  "  '"'  "  '°  ''^ 

"ight  and  in  tempestuous te^'  ~'  ^""P'-^  -  «he 
besides  man,  is  the  Saddle- bl^k  Gull  (I^  ''"'''''  ^"^y- 
however,  elude  his  pursuit  hv^  ^   ^'  »"'r>',«s)  ;  they, 

yoong  are  very  expert  ^  T"^'  "I  '"''"''  ''°*  °'d  and 
neglected  in  Jbrador  It^s  so  "2  ''T,  ^°  ^^'"^b'^'  '= 
three  pounds  of  it,  pressed  into  °  K^n    t"^  "'"'•''=  "'^'  '*°  or 
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foot-covering  of  a  large  bed.  The  best  kind,  termed  live 
down,  is  that  which  the  Eider  plucks  to  line  the  nest ;  the 
down  taken  from  the  dead  bird  is  greatly  inferior,  and  it  is 
rare  that  so  valuable  a  bird  is  now  killed  for  the  purpose.  To 
augment  the  quantity  of  down  from  the  same  bird,  the  eggs, 
which  are  very  palatable,  are  taken,  and  the  female  igain  strips 
herself  to  cover  the  second  and  smaller  hatch.  If  the  nest  be 
a  second  time  plundered,  as  the  female  can  furnish  no  addi- 
tional lining,  the  male  now  lends  his  aid  and  strips  the  cov- 
eted down  from  his  breast,  which  is  well  known  by  its  paler 
color.  The  last  laying,  of  only  two  or  three  eggs,  is  always 
left,  to  kindle  the  parents'  hopes  of  progeny ;  for  if  this  be  taken 
they  will  abandon  the  place,  but  thus  indulged,  they  continue  to 
iccurn  the  following  year,  accompanied  by  their  young.  The 
most  southern  breeding-place  of  this  species  in  Europe  is  the 
Feme  Isles,  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland ;  and  voyagers 
who  have  ventured  to  the  dreary  extremity  of  Arctic  Europe, 
hear,  in  summer,  from  the  caverns  and  rocks  of  the  final  cape, 
the  deep  moan  of  the  complaining  Eider.  In  Norway  and 
Iceland  the  Eider  districts  are  considered  as  valuable  property, 
carefully  preserved,  and  transmitted  by  inheritance.  There 
are  spots  that  contain  many  hundreds  of  these  nests ;  and  the 
Icelanders  are  at  the  utmost  pains  to  invite  the  Eiders  each 
into  his  own  estate ;  and  when  they  perceive  that  they  begin 
to  frequent  some  of  the  islets  which  maintain  herds,  they  soon 
remove  the  cattle  and  dogs  to  the  mainland,  to  procure  the 
Eiders  an  undisturbed  retreat;  and  to  accommodate  them, 
sometimes  cut  out  holes  in  rows  on  the  smooth,  sloping  banks, 
of  which,  to  save  themselves  trouble,  they  willingly  take  pos- 
session and  form  their  nests.  These  people  have  even  made 
many  small  islands  for  this  purpose  by  disjoining  promontories 
from  the  continent.  It  is  in  these  retreats  of  peace  and  soli- 
tude that  the  Eiders  love  to  settle ;  though  they  are  not 
averse  to  nestle  near  habitations  if  they  experience  no  moles- 
tation. "  A  person,"  says  Horrebow,  "  as  I  myself  have  wit- 
nessed, may  walk  among  these  birds  while  they  are  sitting,  and 
not  scare  them ;  he  may  even  take  the  eggs,  and  yet  they  will 
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^e  m„  Duck,  aKS-^r^ofr  °'^"°^'  ''^  ^^''^^ 
had  now  assembled  in  great  nZZ  ^'^•'  P"''*"'/  wild, 

"hich  the  party  approS  the^h"  *°  °''"'='     '^"'^  •»«  by 
'"des  of  these  beautiful  Sis  wh  i      "^^  "'™"8''  mult' 
the  trouble  to  go  out  of  the  Ta'y      ?„  ?""'>'  I^'^'  "-emselve, 
^nd  the  governor's  house  th7ground         "  ""^  '-"ding-place 
and  It  required  some  caution  toL  ^^      '  """""'^  '^i'h  "-em, 
Ihe  drakes  were  walking  al,u°u«e^n  ''"''"'«  °°  ""=  "-"» 
coomg  of  Dove,  and  wer^  even  moreT  r  T"  "">'  ''""^  "^e 
Domestic  Ducks.    All  round  the  hoLlu""'"  '^'  ^°"""<"> 
'he  roof,  and  even  in  the    nL      ^'  ?  "'^  S"'^*"  '^^'l.  on 
chapel  were  ..umbers  of  Duck"  JL     "t  '°""  ^"'^  """«= 
had   not   been  lone  on  Z  *  °"  ""^'^  "ests.     Such  as 

approached;  but^os^thar  h^'r'^  '^''  "  °"  "'-« 
-t  perfectly  quiet,  suffering  uj  to  Touch  fh"  °"^  "  "^^  ^««' 
making  a  gentle  use  of  their  Mk  to  °  ""'  '""^  '°™"i"'es 
a  drake  happens  to  be  nea  his  mat  T'  °"  ''''"''■  ^^'^^^ 
when  any  one  approaches  he  He  ^'  '^  "'^emely  agitated 
---dtheo,ectofhissuS-i^:--^:~- 

^a?r  SVf-t^t  d:ri7rb[  'r-  — ^  «'- 

cleansing.  According  to  "In  2  '  '"^^  '1"^""'^  before 
Company  sold  as  much  of  2  Irtilt  """  '"°  ""^  ^^^'-"d 
^terhng,  beside,  deducting  w^at  w« tnt^' '"T ''''  *°  ^«5o 
At  the  time  of  pairing,  acconl.W  f" '""'^"'j' '°  Gluckstad. 
"rand,  the  male  i'heard  con£al  if™"""^'  '""^  ^''-"l'- 
and  moaning  voice  'Aa  ho  "^IT  w  T*  °""  ^'^  »  "^"cous 
-emble,  that  of  the  Colt  Duck"  I  th7  "'•  '"^  ^^""^'^ 
'he  male,  more  numerous  than  H,  ^""""""S  P^^od 

'e«^  with  ea:h  other,  and  theln     \T"''  ^''^  ^^  ^^n- 
are  afterwards  seen  U'dentg  St:'  "'  -P^-nuated 

—  in  hatching.  ^^^'.^^T.t^^^ ^--^ 
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Strict  watch  in  the  vicinity,  giving  notice  of  any  danger  as  lOon 
as  it  appears.  The  Ravens,  it  seems,  no  less  than  the  Gulls, 
are  the  enemies  of  this  valuable  bird,  oflcn  sucking  the  eggs 
and  killing  the  young; 'the  female  therefore  hastens  to  convey 
her  brood  to  the  sea,  sometimes  even  carrying  them  on  her 
back  to  the  element  in  which  they  are  thenceforth  destined  to 
live.  The  male  now  also  leaves  her,  and  neither  of  them 
returns  more  that  season  permanently  to  the  land.  Several 
hatches  associate  together  at  sea  and  form  flocks  of  twenty  or 
thirty,  attended  by  the  females,  who  lead  them,  and  are  seen 
continually  splashing  the  water,  to  raise  with  the  mud  and  sed- 
iment, the  insects  and  small  shell-fish  for  such  of  the  young  as 
are  too  weak  to  dive  for  themselves. 

The  Eider  dives  deep  after  fry,  and  feeds  upon  small 
shell-fish,  mussels,  and  univalves,  and  sometimes  on  the  sea- 
urchin  {Echinus)  and  various  kinds  of  marine  insects  and  sea- 
weeds, and  in  summer  mostly  on  the  soft  moUusca  so  abund- 
ant in  the  Arctic  and  hyperboreal  seas.  Its  flesh  is  dark  and 
fishy,  though  sufficiently  tender,  and  that  of  the  young  and  the 
female  may  be  considered  good.  It  is  commonly  eaten  by  the 
Greenlanders,  and  its  skin  is  esteemed  as  an  excellent  inner 
garment.  Prepared  with  the  feathers  left  on,  it  also  forms  an 
article  of  commerce  with  the  North,  and  particularly  with  the 
Chinese.  Fitted  purposely  for  inhabiting  the  coldest  climates 
and  the  sea,  the  Eider  does  not  long  survive  in  temperate  re- 
gions, and  all  attempts  to  domesticate  it  have  consequently 
failed. 

In  the  breeding-season,  in  Norway,  some  of  the  male  Eiders 
are  seen  roaming  about  unpaired,  either  superannuated  or  un- 
able to  keep  possession  of  the  females.  Mr.  Audubon  remarks 
that  the  Sea  Ducks  (Eiders,  Surf  Duck,  Velvet,  and  Scoter) 
moult  in  July,  and  by  the  loth  of  August  are  so  naked  of 
feathers,  and  even  destitute  of  quills,  as  to  be  unable  to  rise 
either  from  the  water  or  the  ground.  At  this  juncture,  in  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  the  Indians  in  large  companies  assemble  in 
their  canoes  at  the  entrances  of  the  bays  frequented  by  these 
birds,  and  dividing  themselves  on  either  side  of  the  headland. 
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where  .he  Jt  S^^n? :h:r ''Vn/V  '>*'-'^^. 
left  grounded  on  the  nake,  .„  .  .  '  'J"':""  are  then 
.patched  with  ckU  '°'''''  -"''  "^  """  '»'y  de- 

of  .he  St.  Uw7e«e  t  oughtl'riVr  '"'"  '" '"'-""•w-d 
During  the  winter  month,  it  i,  tn^J^°  T^"  """''  of  Labrador 
and  along  the  Atlantic  c'a't  a,  frJV^.l ''""  "'  .'''  '"*^-« 
see^  occasionally  on  the  Great  Uke,  ^"""P'"  "« 

.hat  he'^fordn  nuiK  Thl"  nt'l 'i;!''"''"  ■"  '«9o,  told  m. 
invariably  contained  four  eggs.  'P**^'"'  *"''  ""«  "-ey 


NORTHERN  EIDER. 

SOMAIERIA   MOLLISSIMA   BOREAUS 

ence  to  warrant  a  separation  there  t  r"L''  '"*<^''"'  <"ffer- 

coloration  and  in  U,e'^hape  of  .he  biS""^  '  ""«■"  •''»""«'o°  '"  'he 

Ue'r^'atr^M'TaX^'stettrtf^^^  '--  "■^'— 
near  the  open  water  in  Soulh  GreenLnH  "''°'  u"""""^"  "'"'" 

.he  northward.     They  winte'r  ^^tlirchll^r  ^''"=''^'""- 
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SOMATERU   SPECTABILIS. 

cheek,  white,  wiih  patches  orcreen    ne^t        "  'r'""''  «''«  a  shield ; 

while;  lower  back  black;  wings^ard.'airdAT"  "''''''■  '"<•  shoulders 

from  the  chin  form  a  chevron  ™"?Lt.    bT"'  T  ""^^  "'  ""ack 

throat,  breast  white,  tinged  with 
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bait;  bill  »nd  Icgi  or«n|«.  Thi  (emile  hi.  the  enlire  plumige  o(  tw 
>hadn  of  brown,  the  centri  of  the  feather,  dark  brown,  and  the  edge 
rufoua.    Length  24  inche.. 

Ail/.  On  an  ocean  i.land  or  Ka-.ide  cliff,  wmetime.  on  a  dry  hllliidi 
—  iitually  a  depreMion  in  the  aoil  thickl;  ned  with  down  j  often  a  hig 
itructureoftwig.andino.1.  ...  ■ 

£gfi.  6-10  (u.ually  6)  j  green  of  varioua  .hadei,  with  more  or  Ici 
tinge  of  buffi  a.6o  X  1.90. 

This  species  is  an  inhabiWnt  of  the  glacial  regions,  livin 
generally  out  at  sea,  ai.d  feeding,  independently  of  the  lane 
chiefly  upon  the  mollusca  which  abound  in  the  Arctic  Sei 
It  is  never  seen  in  fresh  waters,  and  only  resorts  to  Ian 
for  the  indispensable  purposes  of  reproduction.  Being  we 
provided  with  a  thick  and  downy  robe,  it  is  little  incline 
to  change  its  situation,  however  rigorous  the  climate ;  and  ; 
the  frost  invades  its  resorts,  it  continually  recedes  farther  01 
to  sea,  and  dwells  se-vrely  amidst  eternal  barriers  of  ice  an 
all  the  horrors  of  an  .rctic  winter.  The  King  Duck,  st 
more  sedentary  than  the  Eider,  is  seldom  seen  beyond  tl 
59th  parallel,  except  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when,  accordii 
to  Audubon,  it  is  observed  off  the  coast  of  Halifax  in  No' 
Scotia,  Newfoundland,  etc.,  and  a  few  have  been  obtained  < 
Boston,  and  at  Eastport  in  Maine.  These  birds  abound 
Greenland  and  Spiubergen,  and  visit  and  sometimes  breed 
the  Orkneys  and  other  of  the  remote  Scottish  isles.  A  few  a 
also  occasionally  seen  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  and  in  De 
mark.  They  breed  sometimes  in  the  crevices  of  rocks  impen 
ing  over  the  sea,  making  a  nest  of  sticks  and  moss,  lined  wi 
down  from  the  breast. 

The  flesh  is  said  to  be  palatable,  the  gibbous  part  of  the  I 
being  accounted  a  delicacy ;  and  the  down  collected  by  t 
Greenlanders  is  esteemed  of  equal  value  with  that  of  t 
Common  Eiders. 

The  King  Eider  breeds  in  high  latitudes,  —  north  of  latitude  7 
—  but  a  few  pairs  nest  on  the  Labrador  coast,  and  Mr.  Boardra 
says  that  nests  have  been  found  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

In  winter  these  birds  are  found  in  South  GreenUnd  and  alo 
the  coast  of  New  Jersey  (sparingly),  and  occasionally  on  the  Gr 
Lakes. 


SURF  SCOTER. 


SURF  DUCK.     PATCH-HEAD.     HORSE-HEAD  COOT. 

SKUNK-HEAD. 


OlDEMIA   PERSPICII.LATA. 


patch  of  black  near  the  base  nf  Vh.  '  ?C' ''  """«'  "^'  "i'h  a 
and  pal.  blue;  ?ow.r  I'nTb.e  ptlr^crtdL '"'''"'''  ''^°""«' 
green,  claws  black.    Female  :  upper  pa^dLkv'.  TT'  """  ''"" 

P^^«,  bm  ausky,  leAaS  d„tU.'°ttTb- :'%^ 

.us^'fiofrantheXI'j'ofb.U^h'  iZ"^^'""'"':'"'"'^''  '™''  > 
stem,  and  lined  with  dowi.  ''''  ~""'^'  °' ""«  "«d- 

■ffap-    S-8i  pale  buff  or  ivory  white ;  2.40  X  1.65 

This  species  of  Sea  Duck,  with  other  dark  kind-;  h^r.  ^ 
moniy  caned  Coots,  may  be  p.perfy  considered  t  an  VZ-" 
■can   spec.es,   tts  visits  in  the  Orkneys   and  European  seas 
being  n,erely  accidental.     It  breeds  o/the  Arctic  co  sts,  and 
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extendi  iti  tetidence  to  the  oppotite  lide  of  the  continent, 
having  been  Men  at  Nootka  Sound  by  Capuin  Cook. 

During  summer  theie  Ducks  feed  principally  in  the  sea ; 
they  also  commonly  frequent  shallow  ban  and  surf-lashcd 
shores  and  bays  in  quest  of  various  kinds  of  small  shell-fish, 
for  which  while  on  our  coast  they  ate  almost  perpetually  div- 
ing. They  begin  to  migrate  southward  from  their  northern 
resorts  in  company  with  the  Long- Tailed  Ducks,  at  which 
I'criod  the  flocks  halt  both  on  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay  and 
on  the  lakes  of  the  interior  as  long  as  they  remain  open, 
feeding  on  tender  shelly  moUusca. 

The  Surf  Duck,  or  Sea  Coot,  bree*  also  along  the  shores  of 
Hudson  Bay  and  in  Labrador,  and  is  said  to  make  a  nest  of 
grass,  lining  it  with  down  or  feathers,  and  lays  from  four  to 
six  white  eggs,  which  are  hatched  in  the  month  of  July.  It 
selects  the  borders  of  freshwater  ponds  for  its  eyries,  on 
which  the  young  are  fed,  and  protected  until  they  are  nearly 
ready  to  fly.  Although  these  birds  extend  their  migrations  to 
the  coast  of  Florida,  they  often  continue  along  all  the  shores 
and  open  bays  of  the  Union  throughout  the  winter ;  or  at  least 
parties  go  and  come  during  the  greater  part  of  the  period. 
Early  in  May,  or  the  close  of  April,  they  are  again  seen  bend- 
ing their  course  towards  the  North.  They  are  shy  birds  to 
approach,  but  can  be  decoyed  by  imitative  wootlen  ducks  of 
the  same  general  appearance.  Their  flesh,  however,  remark- 
ably red  and  dark  when  cooked,  is  very  fishy,  and  has  but  li'- 
tie  to  recommend  it ;  the  young  birds  are  somewhat  superior 
in  flavor,  but  the  whole  are  of  little  consequence  as  game, 
though  often  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring 
coasts. 

The  Surf  Scoter  breeds  regularly  throughout  Labrador  and  in  the 
Hudson  Bay  and  Great  Slave  Lake  regions.  It  is  common  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  in  Manitoba  while  migrating,  and  winters  from 
Massachusetts  to  the  Carolinas  and  the  lower  valley  of  the  Ohio. 
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BLACK  SCOTER 


AMERICAN    STOTKR. 

■    BUTTER-BILLED  COOT 
SEA    tOOT. 

OlDEMIA    AMERICANA. 


BLACK  COOT. 


.mailer  than  the  m.ie  ,  plum«e  d„,kvT     "^"'  "  '"''"•    ^""^" 
while  oi»  under  part..      P'"""*' ""'l-y  'Town,  more  or  lei.  mi.ed  with 

coaT«he,"b::g:,rdtntdt't"  S^wT''*"'''''"*"  ""'  '  l.ke.-n,«ieof 
£xt'-    6-iOi  buff  of  variou.. hade.,  2.55  x  1.80. 

This  species,  probably  confounded  with  the  Cn™ 

larger  iMana  "wlrr.^He  t  a  u!  'i  ^-Lt"  °h"  1'  f 
Jn  habtts  ,h.,  species  does  no.  differ  materially  from  its  allie. 
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WHITE-WINGED   SCOTER. 

WHITE-WINGED  COCT.     SEA  COOT.    VELVET  SCOTER. 

OlDEMIA  DEGLANOI. 

Char.  Male :  black,  with  a  broad  band  of  white  on  the  wings,  and  a 
small  patch  of  white  under  the  eyes ;  knob  on  bill  black,  rest  of  bill  and 
legs  orange.  Female :  sooty  brown,  paler  below ;  head  more  or  less 
varied  with  white;  wing-patch  white;  bill  and  legs  blackish.  Length 
3o  to  ^3  inches. 

Nttt.  On  the  bank  of  a  lake  or  sluggish  stream,  concealed  at  the  foot 
of  a  low  tree  or  bush,  —  made  of  coarse  herbage  and  moss,  lined  with 
feathers ;  sometimes  lined  with  down. 

Eggs.  6-9  (usually  6) ;  pale  dull  buff,  varying  to  delicate  cream  color ; 
l.^a  X  1.85. 

The  White-winged  Scoter  might  be  characterized  as  a  Sea  Duck 
that  retires  inland  to  breed.  It  occurs  in  summer,  and  builds  from 
about  latitude  50°  to  the  fur  countries,  and  winters  on  the  Massa- 
chusetts coast  and  south  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  Some  few  individuals 
are  found  in  winter  on  thtf  Great  Lakes. 

The  habits  of  these  birds  do  not  diflfer  from  others  of  the  group. 
Their  principal  food  is  moUusks,  which  they  obtain  by  diving, 
generally  in  deep  water ;  and  they  are  most  active  at  night,  float- 
mg  on  the  water  asleep  during  a  great  part  of  the  day.  Their  note 
is  a  harsh  ker-ker. 

Note.  —  The  European  Velvet  Duck  {Oidemia  fusca) 
wanders  occasionally  to  the  coasts  of  Greenland. 


RUDDY   DUCK. 

SPINE-TAILED  DUCK.     BROAD-BILL  DUCK.    DIPPER  DUCK. 

Erismatura  RUBIDA. 

Char.  Bill  long  and  very  wide  at  the  end  and  deep  at  the  base ;  tail- 
feathers  stiff  and  pointed.  Male  in  summer :  upper  parts  rich  chestnut ; 
crown  and  nape  black  ;  cheeks  and  chin  white ;  rump  and  wing-coverts 
grayish  brown  ;  wings  and  tail  dusky  ;  under  parts  silvery  white,  shaded 
with  dusky;  bill  and  feet  bluish.  Male  in  winter,  young  male,  and 
female :  upper  parts  dull  grayish  brown,  varied  with  dull  buff,  top  of 
head  darker ;  cheeks  and  chin  dull  white ;  neck  brownish  gray  ;  lower 
parts  grayish  white  ;  bill  and  feet  dusky.    Length  about  15  inches. 
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of  .e.d.  Z  coarse  grl.Cd'i.htr'.^       ""  '  """'  """^  ""'""' 
ciT.i."""""""^'  '•''"»^"  dirty  whi..,wUh.rough surface, 

This  species,  an  exclusive  inhabitant  of  America  retire,  to 
the  North  to  breed,  frequenting  the  small  lakTsTn^i,  inTerior 
of  the  fur  countries  up  to  the  jSth  parallel.     On  the  Tth  of 

Se:f:;o.irf:r.i^f  f ^  ^=  ^^t^'-^ 

.proJuctiorXhrC^r-^r;!^  S^£l°^ 
though  they  fly  pretty  well  when  once  started.  TheyX'' 
with  the  greatest  facility,  and  particularly  at  the  flash  of  th! 
gun,  or  even  the  report  of  the  percussion-ca^  Whe„  swim 
ming  they  have  a  habit  of  carrying  the  tail 'so  erect  thlt"; 
appears  of  the  same  height  with  the  head  and  neck     Sma 

who  t  ^'  •  '""""^'  ''"'  '='""'y  ^^"  'he  adult  males 
who  seem  to  migrate  usually  apart  at  this  season.  They  v^ h 
us  early  in  October,  and  in  the  course  of  the  «^nter  prLeed 

ney  are  tame  and  unsuspicious;  but  the  old  males  are  ev 
remely  shy  and  difiicult  of  approach.     Their  food  ap^ea. 

or  kT'I"^ '"'""'=  ""^  """^'"^  ^^g^'^bles,  and  s^r 
for  which  they  dive.  Besides  gravel,  I  have  found  in  tht' 
stomach  seeds  and   husks  of  the    /?L*-  ^ 

^arel,  if  ever,  visit  the^  b^t  t  f^Towrdsr  heL'":^f 

xran™h:r"' ""''  "--^^  ^ "°  ^-^ '''-- 

irom  tne  ocean.  They  are  common  in  the  markets  of  Boston 
where  they  are  «,ld  under  the  name  of  Dun-birds,  anfr.^; 
flesh  is  good  and  much  esteemed. 

America  "a'd'to^bJeld  '^hrotl''  ''''"^'  *''"'»"^<'  -"  North 
The  males  are  rarely  seen  in  full  plumage,  in  which  they  make  a 
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sdjUngly  beautiful  appearance,  and  the  bird  is  familiar  only  in  the 

r^rrd  au^  h."^  '"  •"L""''  ""'"«''  ^  '=°'"'"°»  »«  their 
resorts,  and  thus  have  gained  a  reputation  for  beine  rare  whUe 

they  are  fairly  common.    They  are  known  to  be  commrCthe 

ih^r,  fl^..f  ■    .    I  ■""""'  P'*""'  *"<=''  'hey  obUin  by  divine- 
their  flesh  is  tender,  and  of  pleasant  flavor.  ^  *' 


CANVAS-BACK 
Aythya  valusneria. 

l,n«";tf*H„.w"K'  »"''?'''«',»|'«'y  white,  daintily  marked  with  waved 
line,  of  dusky  J  head  and  neck  brownish  red;  lower  neck  and  breast  and 
rump  brownish  black ;  wing,  and  tail  grav ;  under  parts  whUe    b  n  b  ack 
^g.  leaden  gray.     I„  the  female  the  he.-.d.  neck,  and  brei.  are  dull 

JV,^.    In  marshy  margin  of  stream  or  lake,  concealed  amid  rank  her 
Eggs.    6-10  i  grayish  ohve,- sometimes  tinged  with  drab;  2.40  x  175, 
The  Canvas-back,  so  well  known  as  a  delicacy  of  the  table 
is  a  species  peculiar  to  the  continent  of  America.     It  breeds 
accordmg  to  Richardson,  in  all  parts  of  the  remote  fur  coun- 
tnes,  from  the  50th  parallel  to  their  most  northern  limits,  and 
at  this  period  associates  much  on  the  water  with  the  ordinary 
tnbe  of  Ducks.    After  the  close  of  the  period  of  reproduction 
accumulating  in  flocks,  and  driven  to  the  open  waters  of  the 
South  for  their  favorite  means  of  subsistence,  these  birds  arrive 
about   the  middle  of  October  seawards  on  the  coast  of  the 
Umted  States.    A  few  at  this  time  visit  the  Hudson  and  the 
Delaware,  but  the  great  body  of  emigrants  take  up  their  quar- 
ters in  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake  and  in  the  numerous  estuaries 
and  prmcipal  rivers  which  empty  into  it,  particularly  the  Sus- 
quehanna, the  Patapsco,  Potomac,  and  James  rivers     They 
also  fiequent  the  sounds  and  bays  of  North  Carolina,  and  are 
abundant  m  the  river  Neuse,  in  the  vicinity  of  Newbem,  and 
probably  m  most  of  the  other  Southern  waters  to  the  coast  of 
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are  known  by  the  vlri„  '"  °^ '^'^  ^'"°° 'hey 

backs,  and  s?e.dl~  TdeVh  oT"-"^"''   ^''"«=- 
probably  driven  from  the  "terior  bv  coH    "'    "  "  '^'^  ^'"'' 

/  .  uicbc,  as  in  the  waters  of  New  Vr,rt  ,. 
associated  with  the  Red-head,  or  Pochird  ,n  t  .T""""'^ 
so  near  an  affinity  Their  nri„  ,  ?  t  '  '°  '*''"=''  "•ey  have 
water  plant  S^  J  whichT'''  «  °^' '"^''^'''^  °^ '*>'  ^^«''- 
i^  in  fact  the  diCn^'o  ^^^1^  '^  '  T^- 
name  of  eel-grass,  from  its  prodigilu  ti  T^^^^^  '^ ''^ 
tables  are  found  m  nearly  every  part  of  7^^,,  ''"«"• 

like  submerged  fields  over  all  ,h.       L    /"'"'"'  «'°*'°8 
estuaries,  a/d  inlets  L^/.t  acctfof s'u ''^"7  ''r' 

ce..sey4fros^:^l-.«-;-««e.e,. 

for  the  table.     They  are  exceult  d  ^       T"  '"^""^  ""^^ 
and  agility     Thev  ,nLT  ^"'  ^"^  '"™  ^^"^  speed 

flock, a^driinSdenlyonTiL^r;:;"'  '^  "'°"-"<^^  ^»  ^ 
During  the  day  they  a"e  coZ^'  f°^^""  "  ""''"^  '""=  """^er. 

offood,buttowiVve„ingcrct^o«r'  ^^'  '"  -J""' 
the  creeks  and  river  inlets,  ride  ^sU  wfre"'an"K  ""T  ""'" 
heads  under  their  wingr  asleep  sent L t  T  '  """"  '^"^'^ 
awake  and  ready  to  raise  a^all^  „„  T  '  ^°'''^"'  ^PP^« 
danger.     At  other  times  thet^e  """'  m^^^c.  of 

shoals  and  divine  after  thl?  ?"  '*™"''°8  ^"^^  'he 

P>«ck  up,  and  sIcfo;,y  nr^Sst'^^rr'^^^""'^ 
root.     Though  thus  laborlo     .  ^  '^  "'°"  '°*"''^  'be 

tremelyshy,andcan™^lh;''/°^'*'f'  ""'^  ""^  ^"»  ^''- 
for  even  while  feeding SJ^remar''  ^"'  "^  ''^^'^«^"'' 
against  any  surprise.  Cntrded  "rr'°'''' """  ^«*"'»' 
prodigious  distTnces,  and  XsuS  tnidt  "7'  "''^  "^'^^  '° 
as  almost  to  render'the  p^uftiZf  't^  ''^"T'^"" 
VOL.  n.  ~,2  nopeiess.    The  great  demand 
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and  high  estimation  in  which  these  Duclcs  are  held,  spurs  the 
ingenuity  of  the  gunner  to  practise  every  expedient  which  may 
promise  success  in  their  capture.  They  are  sometimes  decoyed 
to  shore  or  within  gunshot  by  means  of  a  dog  trained  for  the 
purpose,  which,  playing  backwards  and  forwards  along  the 
shore,  attracts  the  vacant  curiosity  of  the  birds,  and  as  they 
approach  within  a  suitable  distance,  the  concealed  fowler  rakes 
them  first  on  the  water,  and  afterwards  as  they  rise.  Some- 
times by  moonlight  the  sportsman  directs  his  skiff  towards  a 
flock,  whose  position  he  has  previously  ascertained,  and  keep- 
ing within  the  projecting  shadow  of  some  wood,  bank,  or  head- 
land, he  paddles  silently  along  to  within  fifteen  or  twenty  yards 
of  a  flock  of  many  thousands,  among  whom  he  conseouently 
makes  great  destruction. 

As  the  severity  of  the  winter  augments,  and  the  rivers  be- 
come extensively  frozen,  the  Canvas-backs  retreat  towards  the 
ocean,  and  are  then  seen  in  the  shallow  bays  which  still  remain 
open,  occasionally  also  fi-equenting  the  air-holes  in  the  ice, 
and  openings  which  are  sometimes  made  for  the  purpose, 
immediately  over  the  beds  of  sea-grass,  to  entice  them  within 
gunshot  of  the  hut  or  bush  fixed  at  a  convenient  distance  for 
commanding  the  hungry  flocks.  So  urgent  sometimes  are  the 
Ducks  for  food  in  winter  that  at  one  of  these  artificial  openings 
in  the  ice,  in  James  River,  a  Mr.  Hill,  according  to  Wilson, 
accompanied  by  a  second  person,  picked  up  from  one  of  these 
decoys,  at  three  rounds  each,  no  less  than  eighty-eight  Canvas- 
backs.  The  Ducks  crowded  to  the  place  so  that  the  whole 
open  space  was  not  only  covered  with  them,  but  vast  numbers, 
waiting  their  turn,  stood  inactive  on  the  ice  around  it. 

The  Canvas-back  will  also  eat  seeds  and  grain  as  well  as 
marine  grass,  and  seems  especially  fond  of  wheat,  by  which 
it  may  be  decoyed  to  particular  places,  alter  continuing  the 
bait  for  several  days  in  succession.  The  loss  of  a  vessel  loaded 
with  this  grain,  near  the  entrance  of  Great  Egg  Harbor,  in  New 
Jersey,  attracted  vast  flocks  of  these  Ducks  to  the  spot,  so  that 
not  less  than  two  hundred  and  forty  were  killed  in  one  day  by 
the  neighboring  gunners,  who  assembled  to  the  spot  in  quest 
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rived, -we;e  no  othTr  .hr^'/'"'^'"^' '"  "''''='>  ^ev  «- 
commonly  sold  in  S  Phiot  "^  ^*"^-'»cks,  which 
;»  dollar  and  a  half  per  pS  ^  '*  .  ^^"  «  ^«"»  "  dollar  tc 
h'gher  prices  are  given  wS^e  ""^'"^  '*"°"™"  ""-ch 
indispensable.  '        °  ""^^  "^^  "^^e,  and  considered 

The  Canvas-baclf  !•  fo—   • 

Provinces,  and  occu„i„Ta,'Lt:  of  "tf"'  ""  ""  «""™e 
.only;  but  it  is  abundant  ■"  wi««  °n  ?k  '  """"'^  "  "  ""grant 
m  the  fur  countries,  a.  LZiT^""  ^'"Pe^ke  Bay.  and  br^s 
■■egion  of  the  Great  Laktr  i  f      "'?""•  """'^  "igrating,  i„  Te 

the  bulk  of  the  floclLgrSthel  north""'"  '/""  '"  Manitoba?  bu 
<he  lower  valley  of  th?  Madtenr  p^'  ~  " '"  *""'  «  Alaska  and 
extend  farther  to  the  southward  th^^M  ^^^  "'*««''«  "^^  -"ay 
reported  finding  verv-  vonno-  k  !.  "  Manitoba,  for  Dr  Newberrv 
'he  Cascade  M^'^irrn  Ip^^'crf  "  ■  ""^^  ="'''  "'-^mS 
vas-backs  are  said  ,o  be  very'numlr"'' '"  *'"'^''  '««'°"  ':='"- 
any  other  water-fowl.  ^  numerous,  -  more  numerous  than 


REDHEAD. 

POCHARD. 
AyTHYA   AMERICANA. 

A  fl,"*^  ,!"""'..''  »"•!  »'^"  '""'fy  "hite,  varied  with  line  waved  line,  of 
dusky;  bely  wh.te  ;  head  and  neck  rich  chestnut;  low«  neck   breasT 

with  gray  j  legs  and  feet  leaden  gray.     In  the  female  the  head    neck 

and  breast  are  grayish  brown,  and  the  n.arkings  on  the  back  less  distS 

and  of  a  browner  tint.     Ungth  17  to  21  inches  ■"••'"Ms  distinct 

AVrf.    Amid  the  rank  herbage  in  marshy  margin  of  stream  or  lake  - 

wlSherr""*  "'""'  """"'"=  "■="''  "'^'^  "O  "^"anSltned 

lesf^^h  ll\  IXl  "^t  "' ''  ""  '""  "'  ""■"^'  '"^'^  "■""  "' 

The  Pochard,  so  nearly  related  to  the  Canvas-back,  with 

.which  It  generally  associates,  is  common  to  the  north  ot  both 

contments.     It  is  abundant  in  Russia  in  rivers  and  lakes  in 

all  latitudes   as  well  as  in  Denmark,  the  north  of  Germany, 

and  as  a  bird  of  passage  is  seen  in  England,  Holland,  France 

Italy,  and  in  the  course  of  the  winter  proceeds  as  far  south  as 

t-gypt.     In  the  present  continent  these  birds  are  found  to 
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l>reed  in  all  parts  of  rk    c  ^^ 

seen  to  associate  generaliy  ^jth  tLJl  "  ^"'^  "«"».  «e 
«ak'ng  to  the  ,ea  i„  autum^  wi  J  ,h  T""'  "  P™f*'  DuckT 
-'hm  the  limits  of  the  Unite?  sir  ;°°'''  """^  "PP^'i 
>«ober;  they  aftenvards  spread  t  T'"^'  "^^  <='<»«  of 
'*'=['.  and  freshwater  lakes  a,  „„  !"""  °^"  "--e  bay" 

"  fe  Bay  of  Chesapeake  and  its^^  '"'""  '■™'»  ">e7a: 
o-  seen  in  flocks  wVh  the  Snl  K  T*^  "^"^"•^  'hey  are 
he  same  kind  of  submarine  gras,'"'''  T"  ''""  ">«''>  o" 
•hey  become  very  fat,  and  are  fn  fl         *"^''-«eed,  on  which 
""  to  their  compani;ns!-:be;Vor;  "V'^  ""'  """  '"fe 
eaten  for  the  same,  without  the  aid  1     '"        '  '~"'  '"''^  ""-^ 
-'■on.     In  the  months  of  Febru '1     7J"'  '"^'^^'  '""Po- 
";°n  .n  the  fresh  waters  of  North^,„^"'^J^^:;^h  '"ey  are  corn- 
many  pass  the  greater  Dart  J,u  ^'"''  ^arohna  where 
-  th,s  season  fn  t^:  Zr^n  oTT'J''' "^  ^^^^^^^ 
Natchez,  and  probably  accompan^  of  the  Mississippi,  around 
Z^'  f "  ""'^  Orieans.     Br."so Js  M     '  °'  '^'  P'^-^^d'"? 
scnbed   by  Fernandez,   is  al^  ^  ,,     "'^  ^'^^'i.  de! 
b.^.                                      ^'«'  ■"  all  probability  the  sam. 

The  Pochards  dive  an,l  ,   • 
-  England  some'^  s  ^1:  r/'^^'  ^^''''^    ^ey  are 
manner  of  driving,  but  are  b^  no  mear',"""'^  '"  "'^  "'"-' 
by  their  continual  diving  they  Iturb  ^       "' ''^''°" '  ^^ 
the  water,  and  thus  prevent  the"    h  '"'  "^ '^e  fowls  on 

ne^;  nor  are  they 'wilh^g,; t,o:rd':>K "'  '"'°  ""=  '-"el 
They  are  said  to  walk  awkLrHi^  7'"'  "'^  °ther  Ducks 
^'-  added  that  their  cry  moTrLmb  "l"  '""^""y-  ''- 
erpent  than  the  voice  of  a  bird  TK  "  '^  ''°"°'' ^iss  of  a 
^an  that  of  the  common  Wild  DucJ^^^^f  '''  ^"'^  -P'^ 
wings  very  different.  The  tmon  r  '  "'^  "'^  ""'^^  of  their 
b"t  they  do  not  proceed  in  aT  ?""f  '  ''°^^  "^^y  in  the  aTr 
»'-  leader,  nor  have  Sy  any  S'sT  "  ""^^  ^"^  P-'  ' 
On  their  first  arrival  thej  ^e  rHZ     'T  '°'  '^'  P"n>ose. 

-a.r.rsometime,unc^i;---':c„^in 
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ments.  The  only  time  when  they  can  be  approached  within 
gunshot,  like  so  many  other  of  the  species,  is  about  daybreak, 
from  an  ambush  or  the  shelter  of  some  concealment. 

In  the  London  markets  these  Ducks  are  sold  under  tht 
name  of  Dun  Birds,  and  are  very  deservedly  esteemed  as  > 
delicate  and  well-flavored  game. 

Although  it  has  been  said  that  this  species  will  not  live  ir 
confinement,  Mr.  Rennie  states  that  no  bird  appears  soonei 
reconciled  to  the  menagerie  ;  and  one  in  his  possession  whii  i 
had  been  badly  wounde'  in  tiic  wing  took  immediately  to  feed 
ing  on  oats,  and  after  three  years  confinement  appeared  verj 
tame,  and  remained  in  good  health. 

The  Redhead  is  generally  distributed  throughout  North  Amer 
jca,  but  is  uncommon  or  rare  in  New  England  and  the  adjacen 
Provinces,  while  common  to  abundant  on  the  Great  Lakes  am 
westward.  It  breeds  from  Maine  northward,  and  winters  in  Chea 
apeake  Bay,  and  south  $o  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

While  in  general  appearance  this  bird  is  so  like  the  Canvas-bacl 
that  purchasers  are  readily  deceived  as  to  the  species  the  markel 
man  is  offering  them,  yet  the  difference  is  so  pronounced  that  bu 
little  care  is  required  to  select  the  more  delicately  flavored  of  thes 
cousins.  In  the  Canvas-back  the  head  is  dark  brown,  —  almos 
blackish  brown,  —  in  contrast  to  the  rich  chestnut  of  the  Redhead 
and  the  bill  of  the  former  displays  more  black  color.  The  shap 
of  the  head  is  different  also,  that  of  the  Canvas-back  being  longe 
and  narrower. 


AMERICAN  SCAUP  DUCK. 

BIG  BLACKHEAD.    BLUEBILL. 
AyTHM   MARILA  NEARCnCA. 

drab:  2  «  V  ;  ,„  ""8"'   with  olive  _.„„..• 

'  '■"  ><  '-70.  ""™>  — "omehmes  tinged  with 

t-emisphere,  passing  fheS^;  °!  ""=  "'""^  """"et 
»d  desolate  hypefboreaSn,  Z?'""'""'" '''^ -•"°''= 
--  ^t  .sues  ove.  .He  tc^e^^^  ^' ^t^--;  ^ 
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France  and  Switzerland,  and  in  the  United  Sutes  is  obier 
to  winter  in  the  Delaware,  and  probably  proceeds  as  far  as 
waters  of  the  Southern  States,  having  been  seen  in  the  lo 
part  of  Missouri  by  Mr.  Say  in  the  spring.  It  is  abundant  i 
in  winter  in  the  Mississippi  around  and  below  St.  Louis.  1 
breeding-places  of  this  bird,  according  to  the  intelligent  t 
indefotigable  Richardson,  are  in  the  remote  fur  countr 
from  the  most  southrm  point  of  Hudson  Bay  to  their  utni 
northern  limits. 

The  Scaup  Duck  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  feeding 
scaup,  or  broken  shell-fish,  for  which  and  other  articles  of  si 
sistence,  such  as  marine  insects,  fry,  and  marine  vegetables 
is  often  seen  diving  with  great  alertness.  It  is  a  comir 
species  here  both  in  fresh  waters  and  bays,  particularly  < 
quenting  such  places  as  abound  in  its  usual  fare,  and  1 
most  of  its  tribe  it  fakes  advantage  of  the  accommodation 
moonlight.  These  birds  leave  the  Middle  States  in  April 
early  in  May. 

Both  male  and  female  of  the  Scaup  make  a  similar  grunti 
noise,  and  have  the  same  singular  toss  of  the  head,  with 
opening  of  the  bill  when  sporting  on  the  water  in  the  sprii 
While  here  they  are  heard  occasionally  to  utter  a  guttu 
quanck,  very  dilferent  from  that  of  Common  Ducks.  In 
state  of  domestication  during  the  summer  months,  when  I 
larvae  of  various  insects  are  to  be  found  in  the  mud  at  I 
bottom  of  the  pond  these  birds  frequent,  they  are  observed 
be  almost  continually  diving.  They  feed,  however,  contei 
edly  on  barley,  and  become  so  tame  as  to  come  to  the  edge 
the  water  for  a  morsel  of  bread.  Mr.  Rennie  adds,  of  all  t 
aquatic  birds  we  have  had,  taken  from  their  native  wilds,  no 
have  appeared  so  far  'iar  as  the  Scaup.  The  flesh  of  tl 
species  is  but  little  eaieemed,  though  the  young  are  mc 
tender  and  palatable. 

The  Bluebill  Is  well  known  to  the  gunners  on  the  Atlantic,  thou 
more  common  to  the  southward  than  on  the  New  England  shor 
and  abundant  in  the  Western  interior.  It  breeds  from  about  la 
tude  50°  northward,  and  winters  south  to  Central  America. 


^^SER  SCAUP  DUCK. 
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LESSER  SCAUP  DUCK 
UTTL.  BtACKHHA^.    UTXL>  B.UKBUX. 

Aythva  Amms. 

"7'  P"«  dull  buff  Unged  .ith  olive  ,■  ,.„  x  .  &. 

;>«  clawed  with  the  Sea  Duck  '  v«  f!!!l  ^'"  determined.  Bmh 
l^nd  wate«  dually,  and  not  o„  the  ..  "^  '-"""  "■«''  "»'»  by  il- 
era  y  by  an  inland  .trean,? bm  Dr  B,n'°"'-  '^'"«  »"•«  "e  gen- 
Nojjmghan,  I,,and,  in  Hud«,„  Bay    "'  "•""'  «»*ng  severaf  on 

-ter  even7n°^^?.  %^S"«'^Si  l^,!?". '""."""y  ^und  on  «U. 
«  ,hore,  of  northern  New  EneU^TT,^' '"''""'"'"<''' 'lone 
Mr.  Brewster  considers  it  cLmfn         u"*  "'"  P'ovihces,  though 
.he  fall,  while  r,re  in  the  spr."""  '',"  "■,"  ""'achusett,  coas,  ^ 
does  the  larger  bird,  and  is  more  olent     T  "'\"  '"'h"  »outh  than 
running  into  Chesapeake  Brv  [hanl.    "'  T  ""«'■<«'""  and  creek" 
'  »  very  abundant' along    hVo^eVvrir  '"^fl '°  "'«  """S 
'>r.  Coue,  reported  finding  !t  arunda'   ''       u*"  «'"i»fppi.  and 
Thompson  reports  it"  an  ahnnH."'  °"  ""e  upper  M\sL,ri 

Audu.»n  co^.idered"«^s'".'^*J?^»----^^ 
'vhile  feeding;  but  the  examnlM  r  h,l         ^.  »PP">ached  easUy 
wary    and  though  they  r^"e  from  th     ""  "'*  '"'^«  >*«  «th? 
erefore  rarely*took  wing  thly  geltrX'"  "'"■  *«^"'«y-  »"" 

a'SS!,^^,  r,^.„X  •  •  '""'^'''  '^  """  °"' 

-e  refe.,„,  ,  :rt°h:!:^:resf  f:j;:n^^^^^ 
I  "ceedingly  discot^anJ      '  ™'"  '"  "  '""■"■■"?  'one.     The  e^°;^ 
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RING-NECKED    DUCK. 

RINO-BILLKO  BLACKHEAD.      RINO-NECKED  BLACKHEAD. 
MAKSH    BLUEBILL. 

AVTHVA    C-OLLAMS. 

Ciu«.  Upp«r  pwu  uid  bteitt  blieU,  dnftt  on  ihe  head  i  in  oring 
brown  collar  on  the  neck,  wingt  ilmte  P»y.  "'■•«;,PV''l.  "tl!'^ ' T* 
parti  white,  flanka  marked  with  fine  waved  linea;  bill  leaden  blue,  lipp< 
with  Wack,  and  with  iubterminal  and  baaal  banda  of  pale  blue. 

The  female  lacka  the  collar  and  the  waved  line,  on  flanka  i  band 
grayiah  white  around  baae  of  bll  ihading  to  pure  white  on  the  chii 
general  tinti  browniah.    Length  |6  to  |8  inches. 

JVtit.  Concealed  amid  rank  herbage  in  reedy  margina  of  a  aueam 
pond  i  made  ofgraaa  and  lined  with  teatheri. 

Efgj.    6-12 !  grayiah  buB  tinged  with  olive  j  a. J5  X  i-Oa 

The  Ring-necked  Duck  i>  found  throughout  North  Americ 
breeding  from  about  Ulitude  45°  northward,  and  wintering  fro 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  lower  Ohio  to  the  West  Indies.  It  do 
not  appear  to  be  an  abundant  bird  anywhere,  but  is  more  co 
men  along  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  than  near  the  Atlant 
where  it  Is  so  uncommon  as  to  be  considered  rare  by  many  Io< 
omithologisU.  Mr.  Boardman  writes  to  me  that  the  bird  bree 
regularly  on  the  St.  Croix  River,  and  ia  not  uncommon  about  I 
mouth  of  the  Bty  of  Fundy.  I  had  met  with  it  elsewhere  in  N 
Brunswick,  but  considered  it  rather  rare. 

The  habits  of  this  species  are  similar  to  those  of  others  of  I 
group.  Its  food  consists  chiefly  of  aquatic  insects  and  seeds,  vari 
with  such  small  marine  animals  as  come  within  reach  of  its  b 
It  srims  and  dives  with  ease,  and  Its  flight  ia  strong  and  rap 
and  as  it  rises  from  the  water  with  more  ease,  it  more  frequen 
attempts  to  escape  from  a  pursuer  by  flight  than  does  either  of 
congeners. 


BUFFI.E-HEAD. 

DIPPER.     BUTTER  Rlr  j      o 

i"«ER-BALL.    SPIRIT  DUCK. 

^^  Charitonetta  albeou. 

53ig^H::— :: 

'hose  species.  ,ike  th^  GoSetrto  vf ''  '"  ^"°"'"  °^ 
have  given  tl,e  name  of  Spirit  "rC;'  f  ""^  ^•^"P"^- 
-'^hic.  ie  -..e4es':^£T-„?-^-^P^^^^^ 
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twang  of  the  bow.  In  the  summer  season  it  is  seen  abundantly 
on  rivers  and  freshwater  lakes  throughout  the  fur  countries, 
where  it  breeds  in  June,  and  about  Hudson  Bay  it  is  said  to 
malte  its  nest  in  hollow  trees  in  the  woods  contiguous  to  water, 
—  a  provision  of  some  importance,  probably,  from  the  impo- 
tent manner  in  which  the  birds  of  this  group  proceed  on  the 
ground.  In  autumn  and  winter  these  birds  are  seen  almost  in 
every  part  of  the  Union,  sometimes  frequenting  the  sea-shores, 
but  more  particularly  rivers  and  lakes.  They  are  observed  in 
Missouri,  and  on  the  Mississippi  round  Natchez.  In  February 
they  were  very  abundant  on  the  river  Neuse  in  North  Carolina, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Newbem,  and  used  to  dive  very  dexterously 
and  perseveringly  in  quest  of  their  food,  which  at  that  time  is 
principally  fluviatile  and  submerged  vegetables,  particularly  the 
sea-wrack ;  they  also  sometimes  visit  theliays  and  salt-marshe: 
in  quest  of  the  laver,  or  Uhia  lactuca,  as  well  as  Crustacea  anc 
small  shell-fish.  They  are  often  exceedingly  fat,  and  in  Penn 
sylvania  and  New  Jersty  are  commonly  known  by  the  ridiculoui 
name  of  Butter- Box,  or  Butter- Ball.  Their  flesh,  however,  liki 
that  of  the  preceding  species,  is  not  in  very  high  request  fo 
the  table ;  but  the  females  and  young,  which  are  almost  th( 
only  kinds  that  visit  this  part  of  Massachusetts  in  winter,  ar 
very  tender  and  well  flavored. 

In  February,  the  males  are  already  engaged  in  jealous  con 
tests  for  the  selection  of  their  mates,  and  the  birds  are  thei 
seen  assembled  in  small  flocks  of  both  sexes.  The  drake  i 
now  heard  to  quak,  and  seen  repeatedly  to  move  his  hea 
backward  and  forward  in  the  frolicksome  humor  of  our  dc 
mestic  Ducks ;  and  by  about  the  middle  of  April  or  early  i 
May  every  single  individual  will  have  disappeared  on  its  wa 
to  the  natal  regions  of  the  species  in  the  North. 

From  their  great  propensity  to  diving,  these  birds  are  con 
monly  known  in  the  Carolinas  by  the  name  of  Dippers ;  whe 
wounded  or  hit  with  a  shot,  they  will  often  dive  or  concei 
themselves  with  such  art  that  they  seem  to  have  buried  then 
selves  in  the  water,  and  probably  often  remain  wholly  submerge 
to  the  bill,  or  disappear  in  the  jaws  of  a  pike. 


AMERICAN   GOLDEN-EVE. 

a  Jut"  iS  ^1o"„Xr/ 1'  ^""'«  """•"-.  "reeding  H 
and  the  Great  likes  °rutw"f,  ^'"'""V"'"'  """^clfu  e«^ 
than  near  the  Atlantic.     SnU       """^  *''""''=""  '"  'he  VVes 
resident  of  Manitoba.       ^''°'"P»''"  '^PO'ts  it  a  common  sumrn^ 


AMERICAN   GOLDEN-EYE. 

WHISTLER. 
C„«      M     ^"^""'""^^  ^'^''"'^   AMERICANA. 

"eck  and  under  parts  white;  bill  bU.k  '  t      *    .""^  "'">  *>>'"=;  lower 

a"„?  •/"«"'  '9 '0^3  inches     FeS    uf  '""  '"'  "^"'S^'  »'"■  <lu2 
and  s.des  varied  mO,  gray  be»v  d„n    T'  t"" ''^™".  hack,  breast 

with  down^ 

^ ^^.  ^6-. ;  ,H,ht  ^een  wHen  .esh.  hut  ,adi„  .  .0  .  dnll  ash,  green, 

«ioIs^o?th"r„t:ner~  r^*"'^"'  °^  '"^  ^-'  - 
flocks  at  the  approach  ^f  Iter  a?"  "  ""«"'"  '"  -=^' 
Surf  Duck,  and  Scoter  in  Lrdelto"'"'''"''"^  '"^  ^«^'-'. 
-stence.  On  their  way,  soon  afte  th^  ""''  '"  '"'^^'  °'  ^"b- 
adventurous  voyage,  these  bilvs'  thrh""""' °' ""='^ 
Bay  and  congenial  lakes  in  the   nl^H  u'"'  °''  ""^^n 

feeding  on  tender  and  smal^^she,  fiT'  °" ,"'''"'  "^^^  ""8'='. 
invasion  of  frost.  They  breed  n  i  ""'"  '^'^^""^  ^y  the 
remote  fur  countries  in  S  „"  "L"'"/  "^  "'^  ''^«"«e  and 
and  freshwater  lakes,  on^hose  Kom"'  ?"'"""«  '"^  "-^« 
of  reproduction,  making  a  n"e  ^J^Z       '  ""^  '"^  P^™'^ 

-=rdr^r-^-^^="^ 
f^i^^;^S;^i:S^'-*tedtracheai„ 

'^™-„yaudi^;^s?^::s--- 
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in  silence,  and  we  then  only  hear,  instead  of  a  cry  or  a  quack, 
the  very  perceptible  anil  noisy  whistling  of  their  short  and 
laboring  wings,  for  which  reason  they  are  here  sometimes  called 
by  our  gunners  the  Brass-eyed  Whistlers.  In  their  natise  haunts 
they  are  by  no  means  shy,  allowing  the  sportsman  to  make  a 
near  approach,  as  if  conscious  at  th;  same  time  of  their  impu- 
nity from  ordinary  peril,  for  no  sooner  do  they  perceive  the  flasli 
of  the  gun  or  hear  the  twang  of  the  bow,  than  they  dive  with 
a  dexterity  which  sets  the  sportsman  at  defiance,  and  they 
continue  it  so  long  and  with  such  remarkable  success  thai 
the  aboriginal  natives  have  nicknamed  them  as  conjuring  oi 
"  Spirit  Uucks." 

The  food  of  the  Golden-eye,  for  which  it  is  often  seen 
diving,  consists  of  shell-fish,  fry,  small  reptiles,  insects,  small 
Crustacea,  and  tender  marine  plants,  lii  and  near  fresh  waters 
it  feeds  on  fluviatile  vegetables,  such  as  the  roots  of  Equise- 
tum  and  the  seeds  of  some  species  of  Polygonum.  Its  flesh, 
particularly  that  of  the  young,  is  generally  well  flavored,  though 
inferior  to  that  of  several  other  kinds  of  Ducks. 

In  Europe  these  birds  descend  in  their  migrations  to  the 
South  along  the  coasts  of  the  ocean  as  far  as  Italy,  where  they 
are  known  by  the  name  of  Qtiattr'  Occhi,  or  "  Four  Eyes,"  from 
the  two  roimd  and  white  spots  placed  near  the  corners  of  the 
bill,  which  at  a  distance  give  almost  the  appearance  of  two 
additional  eyes.  They  likewise  pass  into  the  central  parts  of 
the  Continent,  and  visit  the  great  lakes  of  SwitzerKand.  They 
are  equally  common,  at  the  same  season,  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States,  as  far  probably  as  the  extremity  of  the  Union, 
and  early  in  spring  they  are  again  seen  in  Missouri  and  on 
the  wide  bosom  of  the  Mississippi,  preparing  to  depart  for  their 
natal  regions  in  the  North.  Though  they  fly  with  vigor,  from 
the  shortness  of  their  legs  and  Lhe  ampleness  of  the  webs  ol 
their  feet,  the  Clangulas  walk  badly  and  with  pain ;  they  ad- 
vance only  by  jerks,  and  strike  the  ground  so  strongly  with 
their  broad  feet  that  each  step  produces  a  noise  like  the  slap- 
ping of  the  hands  ;  the  wings  are  also  extended  to  retain  an 
equilibrium,  and  if  hurried,  the  awkward  bird  falls  on  its  breast 


ixix. 


1  OadivaJl  Duck. 
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<J«up  Duck . 


5.  Surf  Duck 


^  Am.ricajiOoIden+Jye. 
■J-   Harlequin  Duck. 


BARROW'S  GOLDEN-EYE 


BARROW'S  GOLDEN-EYE 

CH.K      S-     •,  ^'^""°'«"^   'SI^WCA. 

"ew  York,  Illinois,  and  Utah      On  1     .  ■  ^  °'  '^"'"'y.  northern 
^ong  the  St.  Croi,  River     a'  "'"^'"^''«  "undoubtedly  breed  " 

Sr'^""«"'-*™«Vof  f'S  °^  "">y 


HARLEQUIN   DUCK. 

LORD  AND  LADY. 
HiSTRIONICUS   HISTRIONICUS. 

Char.  Male :  upper  parts  chiefly  bluish  black,  the  wings  varied  will 
white ;  wing-patch'  purple  ;  stripes  of  white  on  head,  neck,  and  breast 
stripes  o£  chestnut  on  sides  of  crown  j  breast  and  belly  grayish  brown 
sides  chestnut ;  bill  bluish  black ;  legs  and  feet  leaden  blue.  Lengtli 
about  17  inches.  The  female  smaller  and  of  a  general  grayish  brown 
color  above  ;  band  of  white  around  base  of  bill  j  belly  dull  white. 

Nest.  Usually  on  the  ground  close  to  a  stream,  —  sometimes  in  a  hoi. 
low  tree  ;  made  of  grass  and  sedges  and  lined  with  feathers. 

^gf!^'     6-10 ;  warm  cream  color,  often  tinged  with  olive  ;  2.30  X  1.70. 

This  singularly  marked  and  beautiful  species  is  almost 
a  constant  resident  _of  the  hyperboreal  regions  of  the  north- 
em  hemisphere,  from  which  it  migrates  but  short  distances 
towards  more  temperate  latitudes,  and  is,  as  in  Europe,  .t  rue 


HARLEQUIN  DUCK. 


Now  and  then  it  is  killed  in  tntf  ^  ^'^^'  '°  Kamtscliatka. 
Richard«.n  found  it  to  be  a^attd"'  ''t  ^"'"^^^-  '^- 
haunting  eddies  under  cascadeTrnH  '1  ""^  ^"'  ^"""'^es, 
-'"ells  and  breeds  apar  frot  all  tr"r.'''''""''  """^  *' 
t^hatka  it  affects  the'^saLe  retirei  ad"  '^""''-  '"  •^''■"■ 
^""ations.  Like  the  Alp^I  ciL  .f,  "  T"''''"^  "'""'"''<= 
"nd  agitated  torrents  •  in  unh  .  •  '"■''^="'  ""^  ™°^'  wcky 
"-let,  of  Hudson  '^;7afg::rr; ':  '"  '"^"  '^'^"  '"  "'' 
■nland  from  the  sea.     Here  l  'f^  ''  "'""^  ™"" 

spawn,  shell-fish,  and  the  Ian,,    f      °'".'"  ^PP^Pnate  fare  of 
On  the  low  bushy  anj  sMy  ^IkToTr  ""^'^'^"^  '"-''• 
structs  its  nest,  and  on  the  Zr^T  fr    .  ^^  "'^^'"'  *'  =°°- 
brador  Mr.  Audubon  also  obsTZthf       '"''"  ^""^^  '"  ^- 
that,  instead  of  rearing  its  youTin^h  ''"""'  '""^  ''^  '^'""''^ 
for  breeding,  as  with  the  3  and  .T^'""'*'""'  ^^osen 
"s  brood  to  the  sea  as  soon  t   h.v        u    °"'='''  "  ^""d"^" 
high  and  swift,  and  it  sw^L  anZ"'  ^'''^"^-     ^'^  "'ght  is 
'erity.     So  great  is  it      X^°f  f^^^  -'"  'he  utmost  dex- 
natural  element  that  on  the  reoort  nf        '''""'^  °^  "^  ■""« 
-nstantly  quits  its  flight  and  d  ve,  n?   ""  *^"  °^"  "'^  '^"^r  it 
'hought.     It  is  said  to  be  cllmor     """'7"''  '^'  "'«"'y  of 
»rt  of  whistle;  the  analy^ ri''^'  ^'  '"'"'' ^ 
known,  and  we  cannot  tell  whether    v      t"'  ^°''^^"'  ''"- 
produced  from  the  throat  orth,  "''"""°"  "^  really 

Common  Clangula,  ofGolden  eye'^'"^'  "  '"  '"^  <=-  "^  'he 

Dnven  from  their  solitary  resorts  in  fh.  •  .    • 
vasion  of  frost,  these  birds  are  not  '"""°'  ^^  *=  '"- 

in  obtaining  a  different  mode  ors„bX"  "'"  ''  "^  ^"«^8^<^ 
>cy  barriers  they  still  continue  to  Z^  T  ^"''"^''  "'^^e 
continually  receding  farther  out  ose""  maV''°r  °'  ""'"' 
almost  accidental  visits  to  miW„,  ^'"^  '"""ed  and 

they  display  the  utmost  Ira^ce    "l""^'     '^''^"  '^-"--d. 
This  bird  is  consideredTo  h.  ""'■'"""^  '"''^  '°  '^'"g- 

Common  Wild  Duck    Sm  the  f"",  ""'"'"  '"  "^^^  '°'he 
VOL.  n.  _  .3  """  "'"  '■"g"'''^  "nd  beautiful  crescent- 
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Shaped  Imes  and  mark,  which  ornament  its  neck  and  breai 
■t  has  probably  come  by  the  dignified  appelUtion  of  Lo, 
among  the  fishers  of  Newfoundland.  It  is  here  too  rare  I 
have  acquired  any  particular  name. 

The  Harlequin  breeds  from  Newfoundland  to  high  Areilc  r 
g.ons.  and  winter,  south  to  the  Middle  Atlantic  sfate.^  t 
?u^d:'\  J-    "  "  '»"""""  ''"""8  "><=  winter  month,  in  the  Bay 
th.  R^^W    m"*  '"."^'=''"««»  «nd  the  Great  Lake  region/ 
the  Rocky  MounUm,  it  ha,  been  known  to  breed  in  latitude  490. 

rltlf  -r"".  '"  """"■"  °'  "'"«  ^'"^  '»  O"  'he  swifi  cu 

b«e  nf  %  'T\  ""?  '"''"''''  """"'■  »'  'he  surging  pool  at  th 
o^th^  .'°;^'"  "''>'  "'  '°'""'  '»  ""  baysiid  estuarie 

m.M  "^fr':,  They  swim  buoyantly,  and  dive  with  ea«.  Thei 
«flly'shoT  P<"'«rf'J.«»d  being  shy  and  vigilant,  they  are  no 

)n  i^'""'  °1"  'T*  **"  "'»»'>«'"«  waterfowl  in  winter  only,  an< 

of  Fundy.  The  Harlequms  gathered  there  did  not  appear  to  bl 
!.  .!S  .^  ""^  unsociable  birds  that  many  writers  have  repre 
sent«l  them.  I  frequently  saw  flocks  of  ten  or  more,  and  usuall, 
found  these  m  company  with  Old  Squaws,  -  their  rivals  in  wari 
ness  and  rapid  flight.  When  approaching  the  bar  at  Mace's  Bay 
on  which  dunng  the  gunning  season  there  is  generally  a  danger 
ous  anay  of  firearms,  these  mixed  flocks  slacken  their  pace  for  twc 
or  three  hundred  yards,  and  when  within  range  increase  their  speed 
and  go  over  the  bar  so  swiftly  that  but  few  shot  hit  them. 


OLD  SQUAW. 
WNO-TAILED  DUCK     sn„  « 

^  t-LANGULA   HYEMALIS. 

My  white    hm    '  ,  """  »»''  "ings  black    h.  *  ■  '^'  "''  '«'°"  ">=  Rr»v 

inch.,.    Th'/femal.';^,?  J/"  •"  '3  -"ch., ;  ^w^tll  feat  "''^"/"'*' 
ii'ripe  behind  the  e«,,l^'"'""'  »"■'  "PPer  parti  dirk  k"'  *  '°  9 

with  Ln.  """  °'  "  ''*  *««-'«"..  -drm;™l\'7"':\,<"  rank 
^^-    S-7;paI.g,a„i,h„„„  .  ^"'-""'""ckly  lined 

Southern  States  by  the  nickn,         ,      "  '°  8="«"liy  in  the 
-note  a„,  ,-„  Jost  otS^T^s  ^V;^''-'^^ 
Squaws,"  or  "Old  Wives  "  is^n  4     ^         ^PPellation  of  "Old 
'-ents.  and  abounds  in  'th    ^Ltl  s"  '"'f  "^'"  °^''°">  <=- 
-  «e„  coffl^only  associated  w  ,h  i/ p/  ^"''"'''  '^''"^  it 
«'her  Ducks  of  congenial  habit!      I     ''"'  ^"^  «'«<^k,  and 
f^I  but,  to  them,  produ«ve  tm-  '^'"^  ''^^^^    '^e 

"  -ts  more  peaceful  .ate^  £~  °'  '^  ^^^  '°  ">«  '-^ 

strong  ,s  the  predilection  of 
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thi.  specie!  for  its  frigid  naul  climes  and  their  icy  barrie 
that  it  u  seen  to  linger  in  the  nortli  as  long  as  the  existence 
any  open  water  can  be  ascertained.  When  the  critical  mome 
of  departure  at  length  approaches,  common  wanu  and  gener 
feeling  begin  so  far  to  prevail  as  to  unite  the  scattered  familii 
into  numerous  florks.  They  now  proceed  towards  the  Soutl 
and  making  a  halt  on  the  shores  and  inland  lakes  round  Hm 
son  Bay,  remain  until  again  relucuntly  ilriven  towards  mildi 
climes.  They  are  the  last  birds  of  passage  that  take  leav 
of  the  fiir  countries.  Familiar  with  cold,  and  only  driven  I 
migrate  for  food  in  the  latter  end  of  August,  when  already 
thin  crust  of  ice  is  seen  forming  in  the  night  over  the  still  sui 
face  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  the  female  Harelda  is  observed  ing< 
niously  breaking  a  way  with  her  wings  for  the  egress  of  he 
young  brood. 

According  to  the  state  of  the  weather  we  consequently  ot 
serve  the  variable  arrival  of  these  birds.  In  October  the 
generally  pay  us  a  visit,,  the  old  already  clad  in  the  more  daz 
zling  garb  of  winter.  The  young  sometimes  seek  out  th 
shelter  of  the  freshwater  ponds,  but  the  old  keep  out  at  sea 
No  place  in  the  Union  so  abounds  with  these  gabblers  as  thi 
Bay  of  Chesapeake.  They  are  lively,  restless,  and  gregariou 
in  all  their  movements,  and  fly,  dive,  and  swim  with  unrivallet 
dexterity,  and  subsist  chiefly  upon  small  shell-fish  and  marine 
plants,  particularly  the  Zaslera,  or  grass-wrack.  Late  in  th( 
evening  or  early  in  the  morning,  towards  spring  more  particu 
larly,  vast  flocks  are  seen  in  the  bays  and  sheltered  inlets,  anr 
in  calm  and  foggy  weather  we  hear  the  loud  and  blendei 
nasal  call  reiterated  for  hours  from  the  motley  multitude 
There  is  something  in  the  sound  like  the  honk  of  the  Goose 
and  as  far  as  words  can  express  a  subject  so  uncouth,  il 
resembles  the  guttural  syllables  'ogh  ough  tgh,  and  then  'ogh 
ogh  ogh  ough  egh,  given  in  a  ludicrous  drawling  tone  ;  but  still, 
with  all  the  accompaniments  of  scene  and  season,  this  humble 
harbinger  of  spring,  obeying  the  feelings  of  nature  and  pouring 
forth  his  final  ditty  before  his  departure  to  the  distant  Norlb, 
conspires,  together  with  the  novelty  of  his  call,  to  please  rather 
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'»  called  •//aA.Aa.way  -^  „.  ??.?«  ""«  ^-'rce,  the  ,p^, 
fen  above  that  J^  n^ZZ""  '^'  '^"""e.  Tave 
than  a  venioa  of  the  ^™7  BuTT"'  "^  '"'*""°'»  »»  -no™ 
»y  «ha.  the  note,  I  had  uken  „„  r'  r'""'  "^  ""-^^  " 
yea«  previous  to  the  pubSon  o  n'"p''''  *"'  "•""e  two 
ogy.  •  whence  I  ,ea™  tL  oSence  „'f  .^'^'""''«">'»  "Zool- 
» «.ve„  by  the  aborigine,  of  ^Z  ."'  '^.•"""'  ""d  «,„„,! 
known  to  the  Canadian  y~  T'  ,  ^'"'  '^"c''  «  "o  less 
the.r,,„p,e  effu.ion,  b,  ikJT.' ^trL^^'^'T'  ''  ■" 

Jn  the  course  of  the  win,.r  ,k     r  ^-ackiwee." 

out  into  the  bays  and  i„,ets  nl  if^^'T'!"''  '""^'"  *="«'" 
of  the  United  State,  coasts;  sLd  in  th!  ^  '"  ""^  ""«">ity 
the  unruffled  boson,  of  th;  ^atM  •'"""«•  "°y''8'''«  along 
thousands  of  other  wate,- Lfllf'''''"PP'  *'"'  'he-many 
■nto  the  interior,  we  find  amon»  .^  "'"''"'«  ''^  this  route 
f"f  «°cks  of  the  present  sS  1  ™"""f  '"'""«  -">- 
l»nks  of  the  Missouri.  InTf.!  ^"^'"^  "  <""  "s  the 
the  grassy  shores  of  Hudson  C\ZV'  l''"^"'  ""^  ^'°n« 
the  middle  of  June,  liningthV^m^^  """"^  "''''»""' about 

fP^^^l^T^^^>  K.sia,  and 
her  to  April  many  flocks   pass   the  '^' ""''  *""""  0«o- 

rhey  are  only  accidental  vis^"  on  T'r     '"  ""'=  °""'^y'- 
many  and  along  the  borers  onheL,,  T  "^^'^  '"  «"- 

hut  never  in  flocks,  upon  th.  "'  ^"^  ""  o^en  seen 

The  flesh  of  the  old  kiXis  bu   iZT  '""T  "'  "°"-" 
young  is  pretty  good  food.  '  "'"""«'''  ^^  that  of  the 

:^^^s^:^c;:::^-^  "^^  >«'tude.  bei„g.o„ 

'ers  in  numbers  aIon»^  ,h^  ^  °^""  spec  es  of  Duel     1.     ■ 

^  along  the  AU»Suttr^.^'"'»''-^t  co'^-- 
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AMERICAN   MERGANSER. 

ooosanubk.   burf-bkeasted  siiellukake.  saw-bill. 

Mf.riiansf.r  amkkicanus. 

CiiAt.  Head  and  neck  black,  with  green  reflections;  back  and  icapu- 
lur»  black  ;  rump  slate  gray  \  wingii  bruwn,  varied  with  white  i  a  black  bai 
across  the  white  wing-covcrts;  under  parts  white,  tinged  with  delicate 
sulmun  pink,  which  si>on  fades  after  death  ;  bill  bright  red ;  legs  and  feel 
orange.  l.ength  about  26  inches.  The  female  is  smaller,  the  head  and 
neck  are  chestnut,  and  the  feathers  of  the  neck  are  elongated  to  a  con' 
■picuoua  crest. 

i\V.r/,  Usually  In  a  hollow  tree,  —  often  in  a  wooden  box  set  for  its  use 
by  egg.huntera;  sometimes  in  a  hole  in  a  cliff  i>r  under  a  rock,  or  even  in 
an  abandoned  nest  in  a  tree ;  made  of  grass,  leaves,  and  moss,  and  thickly 
lined  with  down. 

A^^r.  6-t2  (usually  about  8) ;  creamy  white  ;  size  very  variable,  tver 
age  about  3.65  X  i.Sa 

The  Goosander  inhabits  the  remote  northern  regions  of  both 
continent!!,  being  seen  thiring  summer  on  the  borders  of  grassy 
lakes  and  streams  throughout  'he  whole  of  the  fur  countries, 
and  is  among  the  latest  of  its  tribe  in  aututnn  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  milder  climates.  It  is  said  to  breed  in  every  lati- 
tude in  the  Russian  empire,  but  mostly  in  the  north.  It  is 
common  also  in  Kamtschatka,  and  extends  through  northern 
Europe  to  the  wintry  shores  of  Iceland  and  Greenland. .  Many 
of  these  birds,  however,  pass  the  breetling-season  in  the  Ork- 
neys, and  these  scarcely  ever  find  any  neces.sity  to  migrate. 
They  are  seen  in  small  families  or  companies  of  six  or  eight  in 
the  United  States  in  winter,  and  frequent  the  sea-shores,  lakes, 
and  rivers,  continually  diving  in  quest  of  their  footl,  which  con- 
sists principally  of  fish  and  shelly  mollusca.  They  are  also 
very  gluttonous  and  voracious,  like  the  .Albatross,  sometimes 
swallowing  a  fish  too  large  to  enter  whole  into  the  stomach, 
which  therefore  lodges  in  the  cesophagiis  till  the  lower  part  is 
digested,  before  the  remaindei  can  follow.  The  roughness  of 
the  tongue,  covered  with  incurved  projections,  and  the  form  ol 
the  bent  serratures  which  edge  the  bill,  appear  all  purposely 
contrived  with  reference  to  its  piscatory  habits.     In  the  course 
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the  cold  much  l^..  ^  ^.'',7''  «"«»  »  «he  North  i.  fc,„ 
ply  of  food  i.  nccc^iy'Z'^^    n;'""  ""'  "PP""".  "»  »"P- 

yet  ftr  f«,™  being  .uffidemvll      *."'''"  """  '    ''''^s.  i. 

Dunn.town,  a  fe«,  ^iie,  beloT^  "'^'"  '""  "^^  -< 
through  which  that  river  n«!L  *"*'  °^  '  ^»'S-  .i-, 
E««<e  Mountain,  G.  Lyman^l    '  "?'  "^  ' ^^  ='-  •'<''- 

w'th  her  brood  making  off  round  T  '  "  "  "  ''''''«■■• 

vie*.    On  rowing  ,o  the  ,l?th^     ,'^""  ^"'^h  '"' v,i  ti., 

'inuedherretreaTandw   ;^     SLT'for"  '^"  ^'"^  '- 
"«  the  exertion,  that  could  I  Z^!      ^'  P'">  "^  ''  '"'" 
respectable  distance  before  u,     We  „  '"  '°"""«  ""*    '  -  •>'  a 
diminutive  posseswr,  of  their  na,=.i     .'"'."'""'^  """  "'"e 
Goosander.orDun-DiverS    "r.  ;    ""^   *'"  "  f«"""e 
of  eight  young  ones      On  n  1         k  *""  "'"^'^  "">«  b'ood 
hour,  the  youSg.  ^coX'^:L'^r^'''T"  ''="^- 
their  natural  protector,  who  IZl^  If'^f'  ^'"^  '""""d 
crawding  on  her  back     At  u°!,K         ,'"  "^"^  "«"»  "'ong 
^ight  as  the  chase  reW IL  Zh'  '"^"S  ""'^  ^"'"'  ""r 
the  gravelly  shore,  w^  Wng  S  of  !'  "  "  "''""  "" 
and  that  of  her  family,  semd  fori™?,       "  """^  8"^  =°'°' 
cealment.    When  we  aonrli^         ""*  ^  ^  ™™P'ete  con- 
brood  took  to  the  later  /r<v     '*""'  ''°'^'^"'  ™°ther  and 

the  young  sUove're'^^iXl"  LTd"'  "^"""'  ""  '^""^^ 
'"  cutting  off  the  retreat  ^oZJ't  i  "^'^  ''^  succeeded 
length  taken  from  S  a  flatL/  ^  ^""'j'^'  "'"•=''  ''^  « 
retreated  to  hide.  We  now  e,^T„^  ^  T'"'''  "  ^'^  «"% 
found  it  to  be  a  young  ZglTs^r^Uw"  ""'  ""'"8"'  ^^ 
than  the  em  of  a  rL«        j  '"'  '!*"«'  not  b-jreer 

«g        a  Goose,  and  yet  already  a  most  eleS, 
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epitome  of  its  female  parent,  generally  gray,  with  the  rufous 
head  and  neck  and  the  rudiments  of  a  growing  crest  After 
suffering  itself  to  be  examined  with  great  calmness  and  without 
any  apparent  fear,  we  restored  it  to  its  more  natural  element, 
and  at  the  first  effort  this  little  diminutive  of  its  species  flew 
under  the  water  like  an  arrow,  and  coming  out  to  the  surface 
only  at  considerable  distances,  we  soon  lost  sight  of  it,  making 
good  its  aquatic  retreat  in  quest  of  the  parent.  On  inquiry  we 
learned  from  the  tavern-keeper  that  for  several  years  past  a 
nest  or  brood  of  these  birds  had  annually  been  seen  near  this 
solitary  and  secluded  island.  In  such  situations,  probably, 
escaping  the  observation  of  man,  many  of  these  birds  spread 
through  the  country  and  breed  from  Pennsylvania  to  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  Canadian  fur  countries. 

This  bird  is  not  found  in  abundance  in  any  part  of  our  temperate 
regions,  but  it  breeds  (sparingly)  about  latitude  45°,  and  thence  to 
the  fur  countries,  —  probably  to  the  limit  of  forests.  It  winters 
from  New  Brunswick  and  Illinois  to  the  Southern  States. 


KED-BREASTED   MERGANSER. 

shelldrake. 

Merganser  serrator. 

Chak.  Head  black,  with  green  reflections,  the  feathers  of  the  nape 
elongated  to  a  conspicuous  crest ;  white  collar  on  the  neck ;  back  black  ; 
wings  mostly  white,  the  outer  feathers  black  ;  in  front  of  the  wings  a  tuft 
of  white  feathers  broadly  edged  with  black ;  breast  pale  chestnut,  streaked 
with  black ;  belly  white ;  bill  red ;  legs  and  toes  reddish  orange.  Length 
20  to  25  inches. 

The  female  is  smaller,  and  has  the  head  and  neck  reddish  brown,  — 
almost  similar  in  coloration  to  the  female  amtricanus. 

Nest.  Generally  on  .in  inland  island  or  the  bank  of  a  secluded  stream, 
placed  under  cover  of  a  bush  or  rock,  or  concealed  amid  rank  herbage; 
usually  made  of  grass,  heather,  or  leaves,  and  lined  with  down.  Some- 
times the  first  eggs  are  laid  on  the  bare  ground,  and  down  gradually 
tucked  about  them. 

Eggs.  6-12  (usually  about  9);  olive  gray  or  pale  drab,  tinged  with 
green;  2.60  X  1.70. 


RED-BREASTED  MERGANSER.  ^g, 

^^Tno2TL::s.  c:3«^"^^^'  ■"'-'''-'  °^  the 

season  th„,ughout  the  remmf  !r  "^  '"^^  '"  "'^  »•""■»" 
terior,  fro«  whence,  at  S^eaTorl  >,  "T""  '^'^  *'=«'=™  in- 
ance  of  winter,  it  mijafe  oS  th  '"""'  ""'  ^°"''■"'■ 
open  water  and  the  ne«a^  J^^  oftut'^^"^^'  '--'J"^'  °f 
breasted  Mergansers,  equ^  ~o  f  il  t'""-  '"'*=  ^^''■ 
America,  are  seen  as  far  as  IcelTd  breed  "T  "',"'  """"^ 
inhabit  most  pats  of  the  R„  J     J  "  Greenland,  and 

great  rivers  of  s/4ria  and^h  '''""'"'°"».  Particularly  the 

arrive  about  Hud^^Ci  lu^r  °'  """^  ^"''^-  ^hey 
"P,  and  malce  their  neSimmedblr  T"  ''  ""^  '"^^  ''^^alcs 
and  a  lining  of  dow,/or  feSr!?  ^^'"- "^ -'hered  grass, 
young  are  at  first  of  a  dirty  bmwn  ,-^  '"'''"'•     '"« 

The  breeding-range  o{,}Zk'^  ^°""^  ^°'""8^- 
the  preceding'  Ac' ord  ngTo  a1^"°  T  ^"^"^'^^  "'- 
weeds  on  the  borders  of  lakes  in  Main  ,  ^  °'^'  '"  '^^^ 
Union,  and  Mr.  Say  observed  them  TrT  ""'"  ^^"^  °f  the 
°n  the  7th  of  June,  assembleS  he  '"''^ Michigan  in  4,0, 
summer.  '    ''^"""^'^  there,  no  doubt,  to  pass  the 

dJttuir'^Ji^it^-  ^^^^^^^  well,  and 

about  often  in  the  greatest  sT  T-  '^°'""^"^'  moving 
above  the  water  for're:;^ ^  "  '„?  "^ ''"' °"'^  *-tel 
these  birds  frequent  the  bays" „dL- """'"'  "'"'^  '>"«. 
-.and  feed  as  usual  o^^  ^anTrel^:^  ^''  ^  '^^ 

^ror:i^ff^:,^7A'T^'''"'  'a«tude4^«i„*,he  We  t       . 
ingly  north  of  thatlin^^     u       ^^■"'  t°  ">«  Arctic  C,  cle  .Z\  ""'' 

'  t  breeds  in  abundance  on  n,»  .»• 

o  sit.    She  IS,  however,  equal  to  .hi  ,1'°°"  aftershe  begins 
"1  mother,     she  sits  p^iemlv  a„  \  ""^  """"''  »  most  dud 

"^■"g  from  it  until  an  in  ruder  is  n^^  '''"""'^  ""  'he  nest,  never 

"atched,  the  young  are  led  to  the  w  toT  a„d  IT"  "''T  '^'y  are 

-  '•r,  and  at  an  earjy  .age  they 
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swim  fapidty  and  dive  witb  great  expertneu,  as  I  have  leaned 
by  experience.  I  paddled  after  a  brood  one  hot  summer's  day, 
and  though  several  times  they  were  almost  within  reach  of  my 
landing-net,  they  eluded  every  effort  to  capture  them.  Throughout 
the  chase  the  mother  kept  close  to  the  young  birds,  and  several 
times  swam  across  the  bow  of  the  canoe  in  hei  efforts  to  draw  my 
attention  from  the  brood  and  to  offer  herself  as  a  sacrifice  for 
their  escape. 


HOODED   MERGANSER. 

HOODED  SHELLDRAKE. 
LOPHOOVTES   CUCULLATCS. 

breas,  wi.h  two  crescen.ic  ,"pe  of  b tt  ^^ '  "1"'"  P""  "W^,  .h. 
of  yellowish  brown,,  bill  Jd  „  bl'  'l  .  .  "  ""'"  *'"■  ''"" 
Length  about  ,9  inches.  Fellc  is'ra  h„  '""T  ""=  "^'  «""  «<«. 
brown;  c«s.  reddiah  brown;  und     par,,  whitr""'  "^P"  P"'^  -""k 

A',./.    In  a  hole  in  tree,  o    s.ump'^o    faTle'  ,   ^T' T^'  ^""'"■ 
leaves  covered  with  down.  '^'      '"""  '"«'  '"'=''  «i'b  grass  and 

£^s-     S-.8  (usually  about  8) ;  ivory  white ;  ..,0  x  ,  75 

their  utmost  limits     It  i«  =.lc„  ,  ,  "^  countries  to 

to  .uit  those  cold  aid'SrS  :  T^^  '''''■''- 
withered  grass  and  feather,  in  J.-    5      J  '^''^  ^  "'^'*'  "f 

by  the  grfssy  borSero/™  '„'f  ,S  ""'^  P'^"^' 

dubon,  it  also  breeds  aroundTh.  1  A^ording  to  Au- 

ihe  Great  NorthwesternTwV   r  1^°°"'  °^  '^'  ^^'"'  ""^  «" 
St.  Peters,  in  le Tj  h  pj^t  VX^'T''     °"  '"^  '^-- 
'he  .8th  of  July.  J^no  do'bt  n  !.         ''  °'''''^'''  ^^^"'P'"  °° 
J    y.      "°  doubt  mthcsame  place  where  they  had 
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passed  the  rest  of  the  summer.  At  Hudson  Bay,  where  these 
birds  arrive  about  the  end  of  May,  they  are  said  to  nest  close 
to  the  borders  of  lakes.  The  young  are  at  first  yellowish,  and 
begin  to  fly  in  July.  The  Hairy  Head,  as  this  species  is  some- 
times called,  is  rarely  seen  but  in  fresh  waters  and  lakes,  ap- 
proaching the  sea  only  in  winter,  when  its  fevorite  haunts  are 
blocked  up  with  ice.  It  delights  in  the  woody  interior,  and 
traces  its  way  up  still  creeks,  and  sometimes  visits  the  mill- 
ponds,  perpetually  diving  for  small  fish  and  insects  in  the 
manner  of  the  Red-breasted  Merganser.  In  the  course  of  the 
winter  it  migrates  as  far  south  as  Mexico,  is  very  common 
throughout  the  whole  winter  in  the  Mississipi,  and  is  rendered 
very  conspicuous  by  the  high  circular  and  party-colored  crest 
which  so  gracefully  crowns  the  top  of  the  head. 

The  Hooded  Merganser  ranges  throughout  North  America, 
breeding  from  about  latitude  45°  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Arctic  Circle, 
and  wintering  from  Massachusetts  (sparingly)  to  the  Southern 
States.  It  is  rather  common  as  a  spring  and  fall  migrant  in  New 
England  and  adjacent  provinces,  but  treeds  in  numbers  in  the 
northern  portions  of  Ontario  and  in  Manitoba. 

Note. -The  Rufous-crested  Duck  {Netta  ru/lm), horn  Eu- 
rope,  has  been  taken  near  New  York.  One  example  of  Steller's 
DvcK{E,iicoHella  stelUri),  a  North  Pacific  species,  has  also  wan- 
dered  from  its  usual  habitat  and  been  captured  in  Greenland. 

The  Masked  Duck  {Nommyx  dominkus),  a  tropical  bird 
occurs  occasionally  on  the  lakes  of  the  interior,  but  cannot  be 
regarded  as  more  than  a  straggler. 


AMERICAN   WHITE   PELICAN. 
Plecanus  ERVTHRORIIVNCHOS. 

Char.  General  color  white,  the  breast  and  nape  washed  with  pale 
yellow;  wings  mostly  black;  bill  long,  the  lower  mandible  connected 
with  a  larger  gular  sac ;  bill  and  sac  reddish  in  life,  but  fading  to  vellow 
ish  after  death  ;  legs  and  feet  orange.    Length  about  5  t«t 

Ntst.  Usually  on  the  beach  of  an  island  in  a  large  lake, -a  looselv 
built  structure  of  twigs  on  the  top  of  a  mound  of  gravel  and  sand. 

Eggs.    1-4  (usually  2) ;  white,  with  a  rough  chalk-like  surface ;  3.35  X 
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a  maternal  tenderness  haTJem  ,^f  "  ^''""°"^  "'ebrity  for 
«o«'  brood  at  the  expen  e  o/its  o'"l!°  ^^'^  """"^'"""t 
"d  success  as  a  fisher  allows  of  a  T"  ^'°°^-  '''  '"^"^'X 
al.ment  for  its  young;  and  JressL T  "T"^  """^  «'^"=^"' 
■^.breast,  it  regurgiutes  the  coin  !V'^"-"°''='*  P^-^h  to 

-ch  a  diversity  of  ^Ll,'"^^  ^^^^^  -  -dely  o^r  infab 
cooler  pans  of  Europe  it  is  h  """°"  ^'^"'=^n-     In  the 

--ed  in  France,  E^g,  nd'  ZTrl"""  '''"'  ^'"^  ot 
rare  straggler.  It  i,  li^VwI'  u^  ^"'"^"''"'d  only  as  a  very 
-ny,  though  great  nuS"r~Hr  ."'  °°"''  °^«- 
This  resort  and  that  of  the  \Z  ,     ^^^  "''"'«  Danube 

are  noticed  by  Aristo  le  M™' ^'^"/-^  for  its  S^; 
Lithuania.  Volhinia,  Podolia  and  p  ?    "1°"""^  '"  ^^''  R"«ia 
northern  part,  of  th'e  Mus  :;"„'em°  "  "h  "'  "  ""''"°™  '»  '"« 
^  fer  as  the  Siberian  lakes  vet  h  ?  K    '   ""«  '"''''""  ">et  with 
fhe  lakes  of  Jud.a  and  of  gyp   the  rf  ''"'"  ^"^  «^i'''>'- 
«er,  and  those  of  the  StrymoS^l '      ^'  °'  ''^  ^''"^  '"  '^'n- 
^Ppear  whitened  by  floe"  P^, LTuf  Th""  ''""^  ""^  ''''^''^' 
™on  in  Africa,  on  the  Senegaflnd  Jh    r'T  '"'^'^'^e  con,- 
I-anga,and  on  the  coasts  of  A '  1' st„   ?"""'  "'  "^"  «  <" 
They  occur  at  Madagascar  !;f' ^'^^"^'^  Leone,  and  Guir.ea 
Sunda.  and  at  the  PhTpp^s  est"',',"  "''"''  °"  '"e  isle  o" 
great  lake  of  Manilla.     T^;  ^^^'^ZV  "^  ''="'^"«  "^'^e 
and  have  been  seen  in  the  remo  e  ishn  ,     f^'  "'"^  «  »ea, 
(-aptain  Cook  observed  themTik  l  '       /  "'^  ^"^'^"  OcearJ 

In  America  Pelicans  JV  T      '"  ^^^  «°"Md. 
-St  of  CalifornialVNew  iV'^  f^'  ''-«'^.  o"  the 
and  Terra  Firma,  the  isthmuIo?pr„"'  f"™  ''^  '^«'"-'' 

P^-chy,  as   far  as  Louisi^a  /„d  ~  ''"^^  °' ^^'"- 

rarelys^en  along  the  coast^f  the  AtbTK  '"'^^  ^"=  ^^ry 
been  k,„ed  i„  the  Delaware,  and  thenar'  t"  ''"^«'="  "-^ 
^'°"da.     In  a„  the  fur  coun'.ries    hey  ^^ '!r  '°  "^-^-^  « 

'ney  are  met  with  up  to  the 
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6ist  panllel  of  northern  latitude.  Indeed,  in  these  remote 
und  desolate  regions  they  are  numerous,  but  seem  to  have  no 
predilection  for  the  sea-coast,  seldom  coming  within  two  hun- 
dred miles  of  Hudson  Bay.  They  there,  according  to  Rich- 
ardson, deposit  their  eggs  usually  on  small  rocky  islands,  on 
the  banks  of  cascades  where  they  can  scarcely  be  approached, 
but  still  are  by  no  means  shy.  They  live  together  generally 
in  flocks  of  from  six  to  fourteen,  and  fly  low  and  heavily, 
sometimes  abreast,  at  others  in  an  oblique  line ;  and  they  are 
often  seen  to  pass  close  over  a  building,  or  within  a  few  yards 
of  a  patty  of  men,  without  exhibiting  any  signs  of  fear.  For 
the  purpose  of  surprising  'heir  prey  they  haunt  eddies  near 
water-falls,  and  devour  gr-  .  quantities  of  carp  and  other  fish. 
They  can  only  swallow,  apparently,  when  opening  the  mouth 
sideways  and  somewhat  upwards,  like  the  shark.  When  gorged 
with  food,  they  doze  on  the  water  or  on  some  sand-shoal  pro- 
jecting into  or  surrounded  by  it,  where  they  remain  a  great 
part  of  their  time  in  gluttonous  inactivity,  digesting  their  over- 
gorged  meal.  At  such  times  they  may  be  easily  captured,  as 
they  have  then  great  difficulty  in  starting  to  flight,  particularly 
when  the  pouch  is  loaded  with  fish.  Though  they  can  prob- 
ably perch  on  trees,  which  I  have  never  seen  them  attempt, 
they  are  generally  on  the  wing,  on  the  ground,  or  in  their 
favorite  element. 

In  the  old  continent  the  .Pelican  is  said  to  nest  on  the 
ground  in  an  excavation  near  to  the  water,  laying  two  or  three, 
and  rarely  four  eggs,  which  are  pure  white,  and  of  nearly  equal 
thickness^at  both  ends.  The  report  that  it  nests  in  deserts  re- 
mote from  water,  and  the  story  of  the  parents  bringing  water  for 
their  young  in  the  pouch  in  such  quantities  as  to  afford  drink 
for  camels  and  wild  beasts,  appears  only  one  of  those  extrava- 
gant fictions  or  tales  of  travellers  invented  to  gratify  the  love 
of  the  marvellous.  Yet  so  general  is  the  belief  in  the  truth  of 
this  improbable  relation  that  the  Egyptians  styled  it  the  camel 
of  the  river,  and  the  Persians,  Tacai,  or  the  water-carrier. 
The  pouch  of  the  Pelican  is,  however,  very  capacious,  and  be- 
sides drowning  all  attempts  at  distinct  voice,  it  gives  a  most 
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eraUy  inhabit  North'lrnri/t^;"^^^^^^^^^^       ^  «- 
and  then  only  as  a  straerier  ^.i,  '  sea-coast, 

protection  of  bay,  an^S;  t""*,!  T"  "'  "^"^  ""■"'  'h" 
different:  It  nev^r  teldlvT'  V'/"'"' """'«' '=''"«ia"y 
The  oceanic  spec  est  le^r  ''°'^''."'''  '""^^  '''  P-X ''t  J 
'owing  a  retre'atiig  h^a  7f  fiT  '"h'™"''''  ^'""™^^  f"'" 
'scape  by  enclosing  hem  as  in  '  "  "'^""-'nting  their 
ing  over  their  prey  thes"  hi  ^""8;  at  other  times  soar- 
P'unging  headlonrcaut  he  water  Tfl''  ^.  f  """^''  ='"'' 
These  and  other  acionslefj^  A"''  "«*"  '°  '«»  <■<="• 
cate  an  original  ditafrL "  v«  aT"  "?  ^ '"'*'■ 
on^.e.dcont.ent.pHncipany^;;,„---^^^^^ 

the  Bay  of  Fundy,  i^lT^Z  examS      "^''  '™'"  """-^^  "> 
captured  on  the  Gulf  of  St  Uwr^™  '"''""  ""="  ^^ 

Ma^r'^S^^ri^tfeeTr'^^^^^^^^^^         "  —  ■" 
It  winter  on  the  G,^  co^     '"  occasionally  on  the  Great  Lakes 
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BROWN   PELICAN. 

Pelecanus  fuscus. 

Chai.  Upper  ptru  uhy  gray ;  head  white  ^  neck  rich  chestnut :  win.- 
covert,  anri ;  ump  brown ;  under  part.  browni.h  gray ;  bill  browni.h ;  Jc 
du.ky  I  leg.  .Uck.    Length  about  4  feet.    In  winteJ  the  he«l  «,d  nelk 

m^7L  °J?  h"  '*)'."'?  ''""«"'«/<»«■  ""■«%  on  >he  ground,  .ometime. 
in  a  trcci  made  o£  twiga  and  Mdge.,  and  lined  with  gra«.. 
£ii's.    3-5  (u.ually  3) ;  white,  with  a  chalk-like  surface ;  3.00  X  1.95. 

The  Brown  Pelican  I  ihabits  exclusively  the  sea-coast  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  Amerit  •    'leing  abundant  in  the  West  Indies, 
particularly  in  Jamaica,  ; ;  riadoes,  etc.     These  birds  are  like- 
wise common  in  the  fv  •u.iem  States,  abounding  in  the  bay  of 
Charleston,  where  thej  .  re  seen  actively  engaged  in  pursuit  of 
their  prey.     They  likewise  breed  and  inhabit  in  the  peninsula 
of  East  Florida,  and  occasionally  wander  up  the  Mississippi  as 
far  as  the  rivei;  Missouri,    They  are,  like  the  preceding  species, 
veiy  gluttonous  and  voracious.     After  gorging  themselves,  they 
retire  to  the  rocks  or  islets,  and  during  the  process  of  digest- 
ing their  enormous  meal  remain  dozing  and  inactive  for  hours 
together,  with  the  bill  resting  on  the  breast,  at  which  times, 
in  South  America,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  natives  to 
steal  upon  them  unawares  and  seize  them  by  the  neck,  with- 
out their  making  any  defence  or  resistance.     Yet,  like  some 
other  gregarious  birds,  they  are  said  to  show  a  great  affection 
for  the  wounded  of  their  own  species,  to  which  they  will  carry 
a  supply  of  food.     Father  Raymond  relates  that  he  had  seen 
one  of  these  Pelicans  so  well  tamed  and  taught  among  the 
aborigines  that  it  would  go  off  in  the  morning,  and  return 
before  night  to  its  master  with  its  pouch  distended  with  fish, 
a  great  part  of  which  the  savages  made  it  disgorge,  leaving  it 
in  possession  of  the  remainder  as  a  reward  for  its  service. 

The  Brown  Pelican  is  common  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  States, 
and  on  the  Atlantic  to  North  Carolina.  A  few  examples  have 
wandered  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts  and  Illinois, 


CORMORANT. 


SHAG. 


Phalacrocohax  carbo. 

'■"1  yellow  in  coIor.Ld  a.  iTs  h,  "'"*■  K"""  '  ""=  8"'"  Po^ch  b"", 
"-.1.  .he  eye.  aoro;s'"he  ^  'o^'^rriL".'  1'  '""■  T"'""^  '""-  '^•■ 
"■'I'e  are  elongated  and  form  a  mane.^^i"*'  .  '''""«  "«  '"">er8  of  the 
;;rs  appear  on  the  head  ;  also  a  pTtch  ,  \  .'  '"''  "''"'  ^^''■^'^'  f«'h- 
h..^  shading  ,„  v.llo;at'rhe\r  .:  ,,;  c\"  ZZ^  t  ''^'■'"-  ™ 
'^"'-    In  a  crevice  of  a  sea-washed  Hiff  .  "^"'  "•""'  36  inches. 

or  .n  trees  by  river.-^ad.  oTTarg,  tls'sll^'  ""  '^'^•'  <"  »  '"''. 
VOL.  II.  _  j^  "^'  '""Bs.  sometimes  mixed  with  sea- 
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WMd  «nd  lined  with  grtw  or  lc»n.  Ututlljr  tba  mm  U  tha  accuir 
Ution  ol  yeart,  and  beconwa  a  heap  of  Iwigi,  rollen  at  tba  baac  ai 
aurmounted  by  a  layer  of  (reih  herbage. 

JStT'  »-«  (naually  3) ;  while,  with  a  rough,  chalk-lika  aurface,  tl 
inaide  of  the  abcll  aea.green  or  pale  blue ;  aiie  variable,  averace  abo 
tAo  X  i.6a  ^ 

The  Cormorant,  Phalacrocorax,  or  Bald  Raven,  of  the  Greek 
like  the  Pelican,  to  which  it  is  nearly  related,  ii  aito  a  gener 
inhabitant  of  nearly  every  maritime  part  of  the  world,  and  eve 
extendi  it*  reiiidence  into  the  inclement  regions  of  Ureenlani 
where,  by  following  the  openings  of  the  great  icy  barriers  of  thi 
dreary  region,  it  finds  means  to  subkist  and  to  fish  throughoi 
the  year.  To  the  natives  of  this  frigid  climate  it  also  piov« 
of  singular  service :  its  tough  skin  is  used  by  them  as  gai 
mente,  the  pouch  is  employed  as  a  bladder  to  float  their  fisli 
ing-tackle,  and  the  flesh,  though  coarse,  is  still  accepuble  t 
those  who  can  regale  upon  seal's  and  whale's  blubber. 

These  uncouth  and  gluttonous  birds  are  plentifiil  on  th 
rocky  shores  of  Great  Britain,  Holland,  France,  and  German) 
On  the  shores  of  the  ^Caspian  they  are  sometimes  seen  in  vas 
flocks,  and  are  frequent  on  Lake  Baikal.  They  inhabit  Chin 
and  the  coast  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  are  common  ii 
the  Philippine  Islands,  New  Holland,  New  Zealand,  and  othe 
neighboring  regions.  At  Nootka  Sound  and  in  Kamtschatk 
they  have  been  observed  by  various  navigators,  and  are  founc 
in  North  America  from  Hudson  Bay  and  Labrador  to  thi 
coasts  of  Carolina  and  Georgia.  They  are  not,  however,  com 
raon  in  the  centrat  parts  of  the  United  Sutes,  though  the 
penetrate  into  the  interior  as  far  as  the  Missouri  River.  The; 
breed  and  are  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  on  bare  and  rock; 
islands  neariy  throughout  the  year,  and  in  all  places  appea 
shy,  retiring,  and  sedentary,  enduring  the  most  severe  weathei 
with  impunity,  and  only  removing  seaward  or  south  in  tht 
depth  of  winter  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  food.  Mr.  Audii 
bon  found  them  breedins;  on  the  ledges  of  almost  inaccessible 
rocks  at  Grand  Menan  isle,  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  They  appe.ii 
very  wary  and  shy.  and  feed  their  young  with  great  assiduity, 
whose-voice  at  this  time  resembles  the  hissing  of  snakes. 


CORMORANT. 

The  Conaoiant  is  a  ve_,  J 
™«mg  PC.  havoc  whe„T,  vSuZral^dT.'^'""  '^"'  ~«- 

"■r.  and  remaining  a  lo^"  ™f .^  ^"'.  °' * '^•«  '"  '"e 
•ver  «capc..  and  i.  almcl  Xa«  2  «    I  '"  ""^  •'"^">' 
o  .*aUow  which  i,  emptoy.  thn.^;,""""  "  """  '"  "»  biu' 
'he  ai,..„dd«.e«,u.ly„X.hcTt"V°' '""''«  '«  «to 
'he  fin,  lie  fla..  .„d  .fc  J  ^  .he  t^^  '"  "'  "*-'«.  -o  'ha. 
»>nall  pouch  at  the  same  .ime  .n!,T^'  •*°*°  "«  «hroa, ;  the 
^y  of  .he  fish,  whiri.  oftent^v',:  ^  "  '°  ■"■""' '"«  "^"o" 
neck,  and  i.  there  remains  "IS  ^'  '"  P'"'^"'"'' «"  'he 
previous  to  its  passage  il'  the  rowrL"r.''o7r'°'^  •'«^""'- 

In  some  countries,  as  in  China  I^i  ^  .""  "°'"«=''- 
dexterity  of  the  Co^on^t  infah  W  """'^  '"  ^"«''""''  '"e 
by  buckling  a  ring  abouuhe Ut  «  of  Ir*^  1°  """"^  '"'" 
deg|u..,ion,  and  accustoming  i^to  rT  ^'  ""''• '°  P'""' 
Je  bill  to  its  master,  it  7X2  rurfuu'nd  h"''"'''"™'  '» 
On  the  nvers  of  China  fnr™  ■        *"°  ^omestc  fisher 

'he  prows  of  boats,  ^d  atTsra  '  "^  k""  "^  P'^'-ed  o^' 
'vith  an  oar.  they  i^Untly  pU«  In  '"  ""'"«  '"^  "«" 
.-^hich  is  taken  from  them  Si,, ,  f"""  """«'  "^'^  «  "'h, 
:»  satisfied ;  he  loose,  the  coiS  and  fil  k  "'T" ''" '"  ■»«'" 
:ng  it  .0  fish  for  itself.  But  H,'  o„t  h„  '  t  •"'  "^  '^'°- 
"y  'o  the  Cormorant ;  when  1«^  ^  ,.  *"  *'''"'  S*^''  aciv- 
-quired,it  relaxes  imo  ts  S  rndo,"' ■""'' "''"^'^ '»  ««» 
the  greatest  part  of  its  1 1  ,  ""'°'*"«.  and  doze,  away 

■"solitude  on'^lked    rL'ulfdoT"  '~''"«^.  P«-hed 

«Wch  it  PmdenUy  retires  forTrSterLf«T"'''',!'  "^^'  '° 
"f  enemies.  *     '"  '^'^'y  fro™  the  intrusion 

.o  »iSXTret:^t  ^::  sr  '^'^r'^'^  -^  -- 

land  to  the  shores  of  GreenZd  ^dl  "  ""'  """'^  °^«°'- 
in  America  nearly  .o  the  exS™^  ^\""  "'"*">'  "''dents 
-  usually  made  Jith  st  cks  selwe  H  "'  ^°'°"-  ^"^  °'« 
™«erials,  commonly  up^n  rXbut  '  ^"'''  ""^  "'^^  <=°'«^ 
'he  banks  of  rivets.X  t^  «  ISr  "•~"  '"^  °° 
X  are  occasionally  seen  perched. 
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According  to  Lawson,  they  are  observed  in  great  flocks  in  Caro 
lina  in  March  and  April,  when  the  herrings  ascend  the  creeks 
at  which  time  they  are  seen  on  fallen  logs  in  the  water  waitini 
and  watching  the  approach  of  their  prey. 

This  species  of  Cormorant  was  formerly  considered  a  commo 
winter  visitor  to  New  England,  and  nested  sparingly  along  th 
coast  from  Nahant  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy;  but  during  recent  year 
it  has  been  rarely  seen  south  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  thoug 
In  winter  a  few  examples  wander  as  far  south  as  the  New  Jei 
sey  shore.  Mr.  Hagerup  reports  the  bird  a  resident  of  Greenlan( 
being  most  numerous  in  the  northern  section. 

Nuttall  was  mistaken  in  giving  this  bird  a  more  southern  range 
Mr  Lawson,  whom  he  quotes,  probably  confused  the  present  sp^ 
cies  with  its  Double-crested  cousin,  -  a  pardonable  error  in  one  t 
whom  the  southern  bird  was  not  familiar  when  in  its  winter  pli 
mage,  for  at  that  seasop  the  two  species  are  somewhat  similar  i 
appearance. 

DOUBLE-CRESTED  CORMORANT. 

SHAG. 
Phaiacrocorax  DIUDPHUS. 
Char.  Prevailing  color  black,  with  green  reflections,  the  back  ai 
wings  varied  with  grayish  brown;  gular  sac  orange;  bill  bluish;  le 
and  feet  black.  During  the  mating  season  the  male  wears  crests 
lone  thin  plumes  on  the  sides  of  the  crown,  extending  from  above  t 
tyes  to  the  nape.  In  eastern  or  sea^:oast  birds  these  plumes  are  bla( 
but  birds  taken  in  the  interior  have  white  mingled  with  the  black,  a 
in  Pacific-coast  specimens  the  plumes  are  entirely  white.  Length  abt 
■12  inches.  ,  ,      ,  , 

Nat.  In  a  crevice  of  a  sea-waahed  cliff,  or  on  the  beach  of  a  lake 
on  a  tree  by  a  river  bank ;  made  of  twigs  and  grass,  —  sometimes  entir 
of  marine  herbage. 

Eggs.  2-5 ;  chalky  white  and  rough  on  the  surface,  with  inner  shell 
blue  or  green  tint ;  average  size  2.40  X  I40- 

The  range  of  this  species  extends  from  the  Gulf  States  to  Li 
rador  and  the  Saskatchewan  valley,,  and  its  breeding  area  fn 
about  latitude  45°  northward.   1 1  winters  north  to  the  Bay  of  Fur 

(sparingly). 

The  Double-crested  Cormorant  is  the  common  Shag  of  our  s 
water  fishermen,  and  is  numerous  in  Manitoba  also,  though  rati 
rare  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
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surface  of  the  water     i,  •   '       '"''  "  ol^'ains  by  divino-  fml  l*^' 

the  .urface  out  of  gunshot  of  a  pursuer     ^     ^^  P"''^'  ^°"'"«  'o 

■Note      I'v*     c  "^ — 

;■- smaller  varie,;or.rOo:b,::r;,rd  ^"-  ""■'^'•'^J">n'^'.us) 
to  the  Gulf  States,  though  oc-  •  "?  ''"tricted  chiefly 

•shore,  of  the  more  southern  S,,  ,,    'J""'"" "^  ""  the  A.lan,,-^ 

'ey  to  southern  Illinois.  "'""8  the  iMississippi  val 

Another  species,  the  Mfyf.-.v,  r- 
occurs  occasionali;  on  the  s 't    '^"'•""'*'~^'  ^^   «'«««».) 
been  taken  in  soui^ern  IlL:^°'"  "'  ">■=  <^"«  States,  and  S 


MAN-OF-WAR   BIRD 

l-RIGATE  BIRD.     FRIGATE  PEUCAN. 

Fregata  aquiu. 
^"a^^f  Infhr  '''-•  -0  --o„s  Of  ,ree„  and  purple 
-..;.    Us„T,i;--[-  -  .He  Shore,  loosely  .ade  of  t„i,s. 

abundant  in  ,he  island  of  A^enslonr  h"""^'  ^^""^  ^^'  «e 
In  the  South  Sea  they  are  seen  ah;  ."^^  '''^'°"'  ^"-^  ^^^ina. 
IsIes,andNewCaIedonia,alortSa  ■  *'"''"^^^^'E-^'e, 
'"  great  plenty  in  ,he  isla'nd  of l^el  t  t'h  ^^"P"— '"em 
*ey  are  common  off  the  coast  of  eL^'?'  ^"'"'''  """^ 
around  the  reefs  or  keys  oZ  f    ^'°"^'''  Particularly 

fifty  to  a  thousand.  They 'are  a,sotr''''  "  ""^'^^  "^  fr-' 
■"er,  along  the  coasts  of  the  uln  r"™""'  '^""''«  >«""- 
and  breed  in  various  place  redrin.,''  ''  '^  ^""'  ^"°«na, 
approach  of  cool  weather  ^  '°"'"™^^  '«""des  on  the 

t^'te.  from  one  to  two  hundred 
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leagues  from  the  land,  sustaining  these  vast  flights  with  I 
greatest  apparent  ease,  sometimes  soaring  so  high  as  to 
scarcely  visible,  at  others  approaching  the  surface  of  the  s< 
where,  hovering  at  some  distance,  it  at  length  espies  a  fi 
and  darts  upon  it  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  generally  w 
success,  flying  upwards  again  as  quickly  as  it  descended, 
the  same  manner  it  also  attacks  the  Boobies  and  other  mari 
birds,  which  it  obliges  to  relinquish  their  prey. 

These  birds  breed  abundantly  in  the  Bahamas,  and  are  s; 
to  make  their  nests  on  trees,  if  near ;  at  other  times  they  1 
on  the  txx:ks.  The  eggs,  one  or  two,  are  of  a  flesh  col 
marked  with  crimson  spots.  The  young  birds,  covered  w 
a  grayish-white  down,  are  assiduously  attended  by  the  paren 
who  are  then  tame  land  easily  approached.  When  alarmf 
like  Gulls,  they  as  readily  cast  up  the  contents  of  their  pou 
as  those  birds  do  of  the  stomach. 

The  Frigate  Bird  occurs  regularly  off  the  coast  of  Florida,  a 
exa.nples  have  been  seen  as  far  north  as  Nova  Scotia,  Ohio,  a 
Wiscor-<in ;  but  outside  of  subtropical  regions  it  must  be  consider 
an  accidental  straggler. 


GANNET. 

SOLAN  GOOSE. 

Sum  bassana. 
The  Gannet  is  another    ru  '""'«"'« 3- 'o  x  ,.90. 

^^th  Sides  or  th:  r„t  s^t  ■"T„^r"^  *'''^-~n - 

b-'ds  are  extremely  abundant  on  J  'r™"'  ^^^O"  "-ese 

of  the  St.  La^ence,  and  n"   uLn         "^^^  ''^'*'  '»  "-e  Bay 
United   States,   especial   to   the  r°  ""^ '°'''' °f  ">« 

0»  the  south  side  of  iZg  U^  ZT,.  "'  "^"P^  "^«"-- 
'hey  are  seen  in  mmb.n  in  ^eiTl  I  "'^^boring  coast 
;ng  with  the  Velvet  and 's^L  D  .°' °'=*°''"  ^^-^t" 
'hey  also  pe„et«te  into  the  A  c  ir  ^"  '^'  '"""°er 

"ents.  are  seen  on  the  coast  of  Ne?fn    ^f'T  °^  ^'^  ™nti- 
'"  Greenland,    m  Iceland  they  bSdln' '"'  "^^^^'""^"^ 
I  flocks.    They  are  also  eauai  v7nm  "*  ''*'"  '-^  great 

I  of  America.  ''"^'^  *=°""°°°  'o  the  northwest  co^ 
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These  birds  abound  in  Norway  and  the  Hebrides,  part 

ularly  on  some  of  the  least  accessible  of  the  islands.     Accoi 

uig  to  Dr.  Harvey,  Bass  Island,  near  Kdinburgh,  not  mote  th 

a  mile  in  circumference,  has  in  the  months  of  May  and  June 

surface  almost  wholly  covered  with  nests,  eggs,  and  young  bin 

so  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  walk  without  treading  on  thet 

and  the  flocks  of  birds  are  so  pro<ligious  as,  when  in  flight, 

darken  the  air  like  clouds,  and  their  noise  is  so  stunning  that 

is  scarcely  possible  to  hear  your  next  neighbor.    Looking  do( 

towards  the  sea  from  the  top  of  the  precipice,  you  sec  it  on 

sides  covered  with  multitudes  of  birds,  swi.nming  and  ( hasi 

their  prey;  and  if  in  sailing  round  the  island  you  survey  t 

hanging  clifls,  you  may  see  on  every  crag  or  fissure  of  tl 

rocks  numberless  birds  of  various  sorts  and  sizes;  and  sei 

in  the  distance,  the  crowding  flocks  passing  continually  to  ai 

from  the  island  can  only  be  compared  to  a  vast  swarm  of  bee 

The  rocks  of  St.  Kilda  are  no  less  frequented  by  the  Ga 

nets,  and  Martin  assures  us  that  the  inhabitants  o.'  that  smi 

island   consume  annually  no  less  than  twenty-two  thousai 

young  birds  of  this  species,  besides  a  vast  quantity  of  the 

eggs,  these  being,  in  fact,  their  principal  support.    This  suppi 

though  spontaneous  from  nature,  is  not  obtained  without  imm 

nent  hazard  of  life  to  those  who  engage  in  procuring  these  bin 

and  their  eggs;  as  besides  climbing  difl^cult  and  almost  ina, 

cessible  paths  among  the  rocks  beetling  over  the  sea,  the 

sometimes  lower  each  other  down  from  above,  by  ropes  i 

baskets,  to  collect  their  game  from  the  shelvings  and  fissur. 

of  the  rocks  chosen  by  these  sagacious  birds.     The  young  ai 

a  favorite  dish  with  the  North  Britons  in  general,  and  durin 

the  season  they  are  constantly  brought  from  the  Bass  'ile  t 

Edinburgh. 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  Gannets  are  in  these  island 
birds  ofpassage,  making  their  first  appearance  in  the  mont 
of  March,  cominuing  there  till  August  or  September,  accord 
mg  as  the  inhabitants  take  or  leave  their  first  egg;  but  ii 
general,  the  time  of  breeding  and  departing  appears  to  coincid. 
with  the  arrival  of  the  herring  and  its  migration  out  of  thos. 
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'lands,  the  appearaLeJthettt"''   T"*^   ">'   B"'»h 
the  fishermen  as  a  sure  presl'  „.  ^h  *  ""'"^^  "'"™*d  ": 

°[«he  lagus.  being  frequently  seen  off     T"'  "'  "'^  '"°'«'' 
plunging  for  sanJines.  ^       "  °^  ^""»"  in  December, 

In  the  month  of  August  D,  u 

if;  r^™  '"'•«-'--.-'they":rj''''"'' '"  ^'""'■'"» 

">  flocks,  from  five  to  fifteen  belch  ^^^'"^  ""^  *'>°'«  di'-v 
fly  high;  i„  «orms  they  Iceed  In  "'"''"  *"">"  "-ey 
but  never  cross  over  the  la„d  S„  T  '""^  "'"  «'«^  ^"^^l 
montories  intervenes,  but  foHri  ''"  '  ''''^  *'"'  ''»  P«.- 
eourseofthebay..-.nd  reguSydol;"  *=""="  distance  the 
the  movmg  parties  would  make  .  ""^  "''P^-     Many  of 

fi'hmg;  fo,  ,his  purpose  Ztano""  °'  "'"  '"^  '"'  ^'''o 
■ng  headlong  i„,o  ,h^  sea,  mIkT  th     '  f 'T  '"«'"•  ""="'  d«- 
the  volence  of  the  concision  after     >!■  k°""  ""'^  ''^^"  -^th 
"'ute     VVith  the  arrival  Of  trei„?",''''^^P"""'^  '""r 
end  of  summer,  they  are  seen  on  .hi  °^  P''^''''"^'  *n  the  latter 
November,  when  the  pilchal  re,     ^T  "^Cornwall,  and  in 
wear,  though  a  few  linger  ofthf'  \  '''""'''  -"""'y  dis- 
An  individual  killed  nei  MournVn"  "'™"«''°"' "«=  "^'e  • 
;>";^.his  bird,  a  long  Z^Zl^l^^^'  "  '"  -■»™°" 
a  boatman,  showing  himself  Jth    f  '^^'""^Pwiel,  assisted  by 
Efficiently  redeemi'ng  Tl^^ZV:".  r°™'  -^ 
'"■^■PPorted  charge  of  cowardke  a„d  sh,  ^     '^'"''^  '■™'"  ">« 

Many  years  ago  a  Gannet  fl  ''up'dity. 

»n,e  pilchards  fying  on  a  fi;  Zl  °'"  ''*"^"'='^'  ^"^  seeing 
f .  darte-d  do^^  ti°h  Leh^^H  '°  '  """  "^^''  ^^  curinf 
'--gh  the  board  and  brrkJits  ^S"  ''''  "  ""''''  ''^  l^U 

;-^-   tr  OairK^^^^^^^^^^^ 

r-'^x:ti=£--?acis 

four  hundred  Veet  i„  height Td  l     '"f ''""^  information)  " 

--•'■    At  that  time:£'sr  o7Z  Tt"  """'  °" '"^ 

June,  ,t  was  covered  with 
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Innumerable  bird,  upon  the  ne.tt.  k.  crowded  or  cIomIv  w 
ranged  a.  .ogive  tlie  appearance  of  a  huge  mas.  of  snow  whiS, 
he  hovenng  crowd.  «en  around  thi.  macce«ible  ma^rmoun 
urn  forcbly  pre.en.ed  a.  a  di,U.nce  .he  .cual  appear^cTof , 
«ow-..orm.  While  U,„.  engaged.  U,e  report  ofTmuske,  d 
no^  «em  ■„  ,he  Iea.t  .o  alarm  U>em;  and  defencele»  whi 

•moached  and  de,pa.ched  wi,hou.   using  any   mean,   fo^ 

IT^L'^^T'^  "V"^  '"  "^^  »P°'.  "hile  engaged  m  .he 
•ffecions  and  cares  of  reproduction 

and  genera  ly  placed  upon  .he  mos.  inaccessible  parts  of  .he 
h.ghes.  rocks.  The  egg  (only  one  being  laid  befon^ching) 
»  whue,  and  very  like,  that  of  .he  Cormoran.,  bu.  not  Tjw 

a  ouTr  "''  °'  '''  '"^-  ^"1^^'^  ">»«  three  and 
a  quarter  ounces. 

The  Gannet  seems  incapable  of  diving, -at  least  no  alarm 
can  force  i.  .o  immerse.     Upon  .he  wa.er'i.  swim,  a  'buoyS 
as  a  Gull.     When  offered  fish  i.  will  accept,  bu.  will  nev« 
mto  a  pond  after  food;  and  from  every' appease"   of  u 
ac.,o„s  on  water,  to  which  it  will  go  only  frorco^ulsion    . 

by'^dilit'from '.V/ttr°r'''""^"^'y  °' '^''' "^^ 

wounded,  it  rarely  or  never "div'es   tr^Tg'to  ^Zr:^:l  "     ' 
sttong  and  rapid.  u»"«s  to  its  flight,  which  is 
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BOOBY. 

Sl/u  SUM.         ^ 
«"y  i  under  MrT/.M^  '"''. '"""  'ooty  brown  ■»„ 

Th    Boo  '  "'"**  "'"'"  '"  '^ 

;--Loa'f;:.Xw.'aV.;:^^^^^^^^^  and  de..  ' 

a  a™,  or  using  any  efficiem  effS^tr"""^ '°  '''''  ""XgenT^ 

marine  mon-rrh   °"'^''*'''  "ofwithstanding  this  t^u  . 

™         '^"'  contrive  to  nht,-  *      *  tnbute  to  their 
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appearance  is  geiienlly  hailed  by  mariners  as  an  indication 
the  approach  of  land.  Yet  numbers  are  not  wanting  arou 
the  remotest  ajtd  most  sequestered  islands  in  the  midst  of  t 
wide  ocean.  There  they  live  in  companies,  associated  w 
Gulls,  Tropic  Birds,  and  their  tynnnical  persecutor,  the  Friga 
who,  appreciating  their  assistance  as  providers,  dwells  and  rei 
in  the  same  retreats. 

Among  the  Frigates,  some  (probably  the  males  after  incut 
tion)  live  in  societies  apart  from  the  rest,  dispersed  to  situatio 
most  suitable  for  obtaining  pillage. 

Boobies  utter  a  loud  cry,  something  in  sound  betwixt  th 
of  the  Raven  and  the  Goose ;  and  this  quailing  is  heard  mo 
particularly  when  they  are  pursued  by  the  Frigate,  or  whe 
assembled  together,  they  happen  to  be  seized  by  any  sudd( 
panic.  As  they  can  only  begin  the  motion  of  their  wings  1 
starting  from  some  lofty  station,  they  usually  perch  like  Corm 
rants,  and  in  flying  stretch  out  the  neck  and  display  the  toil. 

According  to  Dampier,  in  the  Isle  of  Aves  these  birds  bre< 
on  trees,  though  in  other  places  they  nestle  on  the  ground,  ar 
always  associate  in  numbers  in  the  same  place.  They  lay  oi 
or  two  eggs,  and  the  young  continue  for  a  long  time  coven 
for  the  most  part  with  a  ver}-  soft  and  white  down.  The  flei 
is  black  and  unsavory,  yet  sailors  frequently  make  a  meal  i 
it.  In  summer  they  are  not  uncommon  on  the  coasts  of  tl 
Southern  States. 

The  Booby  is  chiefly  restricted  to  the  tropical  or  sub-tropic 
seas,  but  an  occasional  example  wanders  as  far  norih  as  off  tl 
coast  of  Georgia. 

Note.  —  The  Blue-faced  Booby  {SuM  cyanops)  and  the  Rei 
FOOTED  Boobv  (Sula  piicafor)  occasionally  straggle  north  to  th 
Florida  waters ;  and  the  Anhinga  (An/iinga  anhmgd),  also  a  tro| 
ical  bird,  has  been  taken  ofE  North  Carolina  and  on  the  Mississipj 
River. 


RED-BILLED  TROPIC   BIRD. 

P^  PhaEthon  -CTHEREUS. 

t'l?""  ?"'''"*°"h°«^«d'L  ""''  ""■'<!  "'•"■  blackish  • 

:  t?  '^"-"-l^i't^^^^^^^^^^  -"  '"^  'epid  seas, 

of  'he  ecliptic,  see^s  .o  a"^  «^^°"'^  '"^  W 

'ne  car  of  the  sun  under  the 
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mild  zone  of  the  tropics,  and  advertises  the  mariner  with 
erring  certainty  of  his  entrance  within  the  torrid  climes, 
though  generally  confined  to  these  more  favored  solar  real 
which  it  widely  explores  to  their  utmost  bounds,  it  someti 
strays  beyond  the  favorite  limit,  and  hence  we  have  give; 
a  place  among  the  oceanic  birds  which  stray  in  summer  to 
coasts  of  the  warmer  States. 

The  flight  of  the  Tropic  Bird ,  is  often  conducted  to  a  \ 

digious  height,  at  which  in  every  season  it  can  obtain  a  ti 

perature  of  the  most  delightful  kind.     At  other  times,  affec 

by  the  ordinary  wants  of  nature,  it  descends  from  its  li 

station,  and  accompanied  by  an  ignoble  throng  of  Friga 

Pelicans,  and  Boobies,  it  attti.d^  the  appearance  of  the  flyi 

fish  as  they  emerge  from  the  water,  pursued  by  their  enen 

of  the  deep.    These  birds  are  sometimes  observed  to  rest 

the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  have  been  seen  in  calm  weat 

upon  the  backs  of  the  drowsy  tortoises  supinely  floating,  so  t 

they  have  been  easily  taken  by  allowing  the  approach  o 

boat.   On  shore  they  will  perch  on  trees,  and  are  said  to  br< 

on  the  ground  beneath  the  shade  of  the  adjoining  woo 

They  are  met  with  on  the  islands  of  St.  Helena,  Ascensi 

Mauritius,  New  Holland,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  Soi 

Seas,  but  in  no  place  are  they  so  numerous  as  at  Palmersl 

Island,  where,  along  with  the  Frigates,  they  have  been  seen 

such  plenty  that  the  trees  were  absolutely  loaded  with  the 

and  so  tame  or  listless  that  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  tali 

from  the  boughs  by  hand.     In  the  Sandwich  and  Frieni 

Islands,  where  they  also  abound,  the  natives  set  a  high  val 

on  the  long  tail-feathers,  made  use  of  by  way  of  ornament,  a 

in  Otaheite  they  form  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  ostentatic 

garment  worn  by  mourners.     The  flesh,  though  often  eaten 

mariners,  cannot  be  accounted  good. 

This  cannot  be  considered  more  than  an  accidental  straggler 
Northern  waters,  though  examples  have  been  taken  as  far  north 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Note.  —  Thd  Yellow-billed  Tropic  Bird  (/".  Jlavirostr, 
has  been  taken  in  Western  New  York. 


'.  flavirostris) 


HORNED  GREBE 

SPIRIT   DUCK       ur-T  ,     „ 

UCK.     HELL  DIVER.     DUSKV  GREBE. 

COLYMBUS  AURITUs. 

""oughout  the  Hudson  Baylrcr„  ""''""'"'"'"" '^^on 
eveor  lake  with  grassy  boX  „  I""'  ''f"'"'"*  ^'-"o^' 
">onth  of  June,  ^  co„struot7S  "est  o  t  ''  "u'°"'  ^'«"'  ">« 
'eft  afloat,  is  sometimes  moored  to  th.  '  ''"'^«^'  '''"'^''. 

"Ijhef.  The  eggs  are  whi"  spott  'd  ™"''"^  "^"^^  ^"^ 
»^th  brown;  in  order  to  hideXL  f  '•  ^'  "  '""«'  ''""^d 
Je  habit  of  covering  them  whi  e 'i^'n^"'"''"'  "  "- 
-.'^s  ret.,  to  the  South,  appearing!"  Ja"s^'^l— ^mT 
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times,  in  the  small  freshwater  lakes  near  the  ocean.  At  a  lal 
period  they  retire  still  farther,  being  very  common  in  the  Midc 
and  Southern  States,  where  they  are  known,  with  other  specii 
by  the  name  of  Dippers  and  Water  Witches.  The  Indians 
Hudson  Bay  give  the  Homed  Grebe  the  name  of  Steiei 
While  here,  they  keep  generally  in  the  salt  water,  swimmii 
and  diving  with  great  agility  and  elegance,  and  these  are  almc 
universally  young  birds,  the  old  ones  keeping  probably  mo 
inland  in  their  migrations  towards  the  South.  In  most  of  tl 
individuals  which  have  fallen  under  my  notice,  the  stomac 
like  a  pouch  in  form,  has  been  generally  swelled  out  with  i 
own  feathers,  apparently  bent  and  masticated  before  swallowing 
the  birds  had  been  feeding  on  minute  eels  and  coleopteroi 
insects,  and  had,  besides  the  matted  feathers  plucked  from  tl 
breast,  a  quantity  of  sand  and  gravel.  The  appetite  of  th 
Grebe  is,  indeed,  keen  and  little  scrupulous,  —  for  which,  som^ 
times  it  pays  a  dear  forfeit,  as  happened  to  an  individual  see 
by  Mr.  N.  Wyeth,  which  had  its  bill  clasped  in  the  shell  of  a  clai 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  disable  it  both  from  flying  and  diving, 

This  expert  diver  is  a  common  bird  throughout  this  eastern  coui 
try,  breeding  from  about  latitude  45°  to  the  higher  fur  countrie 
and  wintering  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  Southern  States. 


HOLBCELL'S  GREBE. 

RED-NECKED  GREBE. 
COLYMBtra   HOLBfELUI. 

Char.  Upper  parts  dusky;  head  and  nape  black;  cheeks  ashy;  nee 
rich  chestnut ;  wings  varied  with  white ;  under  parts  silvery  white,  varie 
with  gray.     Length  about  19  inches. 

Nest.  On  the  border  of  a  reedy  pond  or  sluggish  stream,  fastened  t 
the  rank  herbage,  —  made  of  reeds  and  sedges. 

Eggs.  2-7;  dull  white,  sometimes  tinged  with  green,  washed  wit 
brown;  average  size  2.25  X  1.35. 

The  Red-necked  Grebe,  like  most  of  the  other  species 
retires  to  the  hyperboreal  regions  of  both  continents  to  pas 
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SweSX«';St/ -^^^^^^^^^  "^the  desolate 

remote  i„U„d  shores^of  G  eat  sf  r  ?"""'="'  ^^  ^-^  =«  'he 
vvere  observed  by  Capuin  Sn^'  ^''  "'^^^  ^'''"''-'^ 
"onth  of  May.  l„  fhe  coZoUt,"""'''  P?"^  '"  ">e 
ceed  to  the  South,  probabl  aTlr  a '^?  "'Tl  """^  ""'ds  pro- 
■n  the  United  States     At  th?.  ""''''• '""  "«=  «rely  seen 

'"e  estuaries  or  rive,  in  the  viS  Tl  '"''""'  '^''-  -" 
'"»«»  are  seen  more  abundan  ,v  2  r    '^  ^^^'  ^"'  "t  other 
^"-"■"on  in  the  eastern  parts  of  e/'"'  '^'"'="-     They  are 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  sV^^H   T'  ""^  fr'^'I-^^'r  visit 
;^»n'all  fish,  f^,  reptiles  folLmerot       ^'"'^''^  f<'°'^' -  Lual, 
The  nest  is  similar  to  tha   ofthe  Z     v'"''  ^"'  ^^S"^'"- 
number  three  or  four,  of  a  wh  rl/         '"«  'P'"'' '  '^e  eggs 
-'ed  with  yello.ish'or  bri      '"'"'  '"'^  ^^^^-"8  asTf 

w/ht^.fur1o"uXtt'^?a7htu!:°"'  '"^°'"  '='«"^e  450  to  the 

whi'i^'  i'' '"°-'"- "o':- 1  :';:?/;p-'  ^nd  rapid  sJ:zi 
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PIED-BILLED  GREBE.    • 

LITTLE  GREBE.     DABCHICK.     CAROLINA  GREBE. 
PODILYMBUS  PODICEPS. 

Char.  Upper  para  dusky,  wings  varied  with  ashy  and  white ;  an 
parts  silvery  white,  mottled  with  dusky ;  breast  washed  with  rufous ;  c 
and  throat  black ;  bill  short  and  thick,  of  a  bluish  white  color,  with  a  bl; 
band  across  the  centre.    Length  about  14  inches. 

t?e!t.  Amid  the  rushes  at  the  edge  of  a  pond  or  i,uggish  stream 
made  of  coarse  herbage  lined  with  grass ;  sometimes  floating  on  the  wa 
fastened  to  reeds. 

Eggs.    4-10  (usually  5)  j  white  stained  with  pale  brown ;  2.00  X  i.; 

The  Pied-billed  Dabchick  is  an  exclusive  inhabitant  of  ( 
North  American  continent,  proceeding  north  to  breed  as 
as  the  remote  fiir  countries  of  Upper  Canada,  a  specimen  h 
ing  been  killed  on  Great  Slave  Lake  by  the  exploring  pa 
of  Captain  Franklin.  It  arrives  in  the  Northern  and  Mid^ 
States  about  the  close  of  August,  and  is  then  seen  residing 
our  small  freshwater  lakes  until  the  approach  of  winter,  wh 
it  retires  probably  as  far  south  as  the  lagoons  of  the  Mis! 
sippi  and  the  tidewater  streams  and  bays  of  the  Mexi< 
Gulf.  It  is  the  most  common  species  in  the  Union,  and 
met  with  in  all  the  States  as  far  as  Florida,  leaving  those  coi 
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principally  on  fish  and  ^1^ ^  5°' ""'^'"' '  ^^'y  ^ed 
and  other  kinds.  They  Xn  sw^l '"'^'  "  """^  ^^^ 
to  take  any  aU™  fr„^  th  perjt"'  :""'""  ''P'""'»« 
next  moment  dive  and  swim  unT  '^''""°''  ''"'  *»  'he 
'""«  -  to  appear  for  sever^  1"^'"  '"'  "'=''  ^  '-«">  <>' 
at  such  times  these  wTter  WiTche  '  ^"'"^'^ '»^«ible ;  and 
called,  are  often  moving  aLTlm', ""  l""'^  "«=  '''^'«'^<=<l'y 
which  is  the  only  par    f  levaL  ,  !?^^^'\^"'«"-ged  to  the  bill' 

covert  of  the  suZnding  "L.^te^h  T" '  ^°"  '"  '"« 
'"g  point  is  not  only  eL  v  f  >  f  "'"*  ""''"  P'^i-^ct- 
rfiscovered.  Like  Ducks  hJ  """^T^"'^'  ^"'  ^ith  difficulty 
'heir  habit,  and  may  bt  'per7ei"dtft  "'"^*''"  ''°'='"™'  '" 
twilight  actively  engaged   and?  "  '""'"'  '"  ""=  ^usky 

great  activity.  WhKr:1h  T'^ 'r  "T"  f '''^"''' ^'^ 
note,  and  their  breeding-places  "  .  n  "''  '°  """  «"y 
young  are  often  eaten    IT  "''°">'  ""''nown.     The 

flavored.  ""'  ""^   "^  g«erally  tender  and  well 

southward. -S  breed   g'T.t,::,.:^'^,""^™"  '^^'^  *^'-t  and 
"  Check  List  "  as  "nearlv  thV      u    ^  ^"*  '■"W"  '»  the  A   O  TI 

Chili  and  the  Argen^e  Ip  bhf'"",Vwir"'^ '"r '"^'-  ~ '« 
Jersey.  '""'"c-     It  winters  as  far     -th  as  New 

Since  Nuttall's  dav  we  ha™  i. 
breeding  habits  of  thrspecrelandT,^  '°"'l"""S  '  °'«  "f  the 
express  su^jrise  that  the  bird  kouW  I,       "      '"^"^  "*  apt  to 
earher  naturalists.    I„  habk    the  olhi^'  T'""^^  "■«  """^  of 
ally  from  other  Grebes.  "abchick  does  not  differ  materi- 


LOON. 
great  northern  diver. 
•     Urinator  IMBER. 

^HAR.  Mantle  black,  spotted  with  white ;  head  and  neck  black,  wit 
green  and  purple  reflections ;  throat  with  two  bands  of  white  stripes 
ander  parts  white.  Length  very  variable,  ranging  from  28  to  ^^  inches 
though  specimens  measuring  about  the  extremes  of  this  variation  ar 
more  common  than  those  of  intermediate  length. 

JVfs/.  Amid  rank  herbage  near  the  water,  on  the  margin  of  a  lake  c 
river,  often  on  an  island,  sometimes  on  the  sea-shore. 

lij^s,  2-3  (usually  2) ;  olive  brown  with  a  few  darker  spots;  averag 
site  about  3.50  X  2.25. 

The  Ixjon,  the  most  common  of  its  tribe  in  the  Unitec 
States,  is  a  general  inhabitant  of  cold  and  temperate  climate 
throughout  the  whole  northern  hemisphere.  It  is  found  ii 
the  north  of  Europe,  and  spreads  along  the  Arctic  coasts  a 
far  as  Kamtschatka,  Nootka  Sound,  and  the  mouth  of  the  01 
It  dwells  on  the  dreary  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  Greenland,  Ice 
land,  and  Hudson  Bay.  These  birds  abound  in  all  the  lakes  o 
the  fur  countries,  where,  as  well  as  in  the  interior  of  the  mos 
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period  of  „pjoductfoJi;We't'-  i*"^'  "-'^  P"'  '^o 
'f  south  as  Ae  Fame  Isles  1  .tl         "  ^°'™  '°  ^reed  a, 
oongwith  the  Eider  DuckT  whh  wVT'k"^  Northumberland, 
'he  shores  of  Labrador    '; ^S  Heh    ,   '"  '"^°  =''^''"<=  "" 
■n  the  summer  season,  as  w  5  as    „  v''  "'^  ""=  ^°™'"°" 
Russia.  f„™  all  which  countn^    thev  ,^?™''^'  ^"^^^"'  ='"<' 
considerable  distance,  being  onlv  1.-.?'  ""'8"'"=  '°  '"'r 
coasts  of  the  ocean;  the  you„?„nT'"  ""^^^"8^"  ""  ""^ 
the  lakes  of  Germany.  L'nce^ands:.  TV"'  ''"''>■■  °" 
regions  the  old  are  unknown      InthT?'^'  ^"'  '"  ""ose 
superior  severity  of  the  wren,  th.  '"^  ^'^'^^'  fr"™  the 

-"y  the  old.  are  seen  To  Safe  ^.7'.^'  ^^«="  °='^«iO'-.- 
estuary  of  the  Mississippi  "'^'  '^  "°'  1"''^-  to  the 

•onely  islet,  or  thetS^^tdllV'^  "'^'^' -- 
haunts  of  men;  here,  on  the  lunH  •  "'''  ^"  '■'•°'"  'he 

they  construct  their  ™de  1h  '  =°""«"°us  to  the  water 

or  June,  through  th^  Sdn  .'of  ^  "^-  /--  "■«  "'h 
three  eggs  which  had  been  taken  L  :  "^"'''  ^  ""'^ed 
™«de  in  a  hummock,  or  elevaLn  ""  ""'  °^  "  Loo". 

Pond,  in  New  Hampshire  The  !  ^'^y'''"'>^^>  «  Sebago 
eggs  of  a  Goose,  of  a  dark  sm\  -• ''~'"  '^'  ''^  °f  'he 
nearly  all  over  wiih  umber^rspL  V't'^  ''°'''"' 
Penod  of  incubation,  secede  f^m T  ""^'''  ''''"  'he 

by  themselves  in  the  bays  and  ZJ'"  """'  ^"'^  -^^"ciate  - 
^oon  after  moult,  and  Lol  sT L    "'7,'°  "'^  ^^''-    They 
unable  to  rise  f^m  the  water     Th         °^  ^''"''^"  =>'  ">  he 
attended  by  the  female  pll  '  dilne' ^".1'  f ''  "^'"^  ""^y 
sea.     Instinctively  wanted  of  the  11       T^  ^''  '°^"'^'  'he 
"s  consequences  by  stow  but  'ffirfT'"'  °^  ^'°'''  '^'r  ^void 
'he  fish  begin  to  faH,  hTyo  nl  unTb.""'"'""-     ^'  -°"  - 
»metimes  seen  waddling  fem^' one  ^     Z  """"""«  '"  "y-  «e 
'his  situation  are  easily  capped  ,s  th       '1  '"°"'^^'  ^'^'^  - 
— .'oHse^m^her^rS^rSS^-^ 
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utter  a  long-drawn,  melancholy  scream,  like  ■i  doh,  with  a  shril 
loud,  sighing,  and  rising  note.  Now  and  then,  as  if  a  call  upc 
the  parent,  the  tone  is  broken  almost  in  the  manner  of  runnir 
the  finger  across  the  mouth  while  uttering  a  sound.  A  yout 
bird  of  this  kind  which  I  obtained  in  the  salt-marsh  at  Chelst 
lieach,  and  transferred  to  a  fish-iHjnd,  made  a  good  deal  i 
plaint,  and  would  sometimes  wander  out  of  its  more  natur 
element,  and  hide  and  bask  in  the  grass.  On  these  occasioi 
it  lay  very  still  until  nearly  approached,  and  then  slid  ini 
the  pond  and  uttered  its  usual  plaint.  When  out  at  any  di 
tance,  it  made  the  same  cautious  efforts  to  hide,  and  woul 
commonly  defend  itself  in  great  anger,  by  darting  at  the  ii 
truder  and  striking  ijowerfully  with  its  dagger-like  bill.  Th 
bird,  with  a  pink-colored  iris,  like  albinos,  appeared  to  suff 
from  the  glare  of  broad  daylight,  and  was  inclined  to  hide  fro 
its  effects,  but  became  very  active  towards  the  dusk  of  evei 
ing.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  in  this  individual,  like  that 
nocturnal  animals,  appeared  indeeil  dilatable  ;  and  the  one 
question  often  put  down  its  head  and  eyes  into  the  water  ' 
observe  the  situation  of  its  prey.  This  bird  was  a  most  expe 
and  indefatigable  diver,  and  would  remain  down  sometim 
for  several  minutes,  often  swimming  under  water,  and  as 
were  flying  with  the  velocity  of  an  arrow  in  the  air.  Thou( 
at  length  inclined  to  be  docile,  and  showing  no  alarm  wh( 
visited,  it  constantly  betrayed  its  wandering  habit,  and  eve 
night  was  found  to  have  waddled  to  some  hidding-plac 
where  it  seemed  to  prefer  hunger  to  the  loss  of  liberty,  ar 
never  could  be  restrained  from  exercising  its  instinct  to  mo' 
onwards  to  some  secure  or  more  suitable  asylum. 

Far  out  at  sea  in  winter,  and  in  the  Great  Western  I.akf 
particularly  Huron  and  Michigan,  in  summer,  I  have  ofti 
heard  on  a  fine  calm  morning  the  sad  and  wolfish  call  of  tl 
solitary  Loon,  which  like  a  dismal  echo  seems  slowly  to  invai 
the  ear,  and  rising  as  it  proceeds,  dies  away  in  the  air.  Tl 
boding  sound  to  mariners,  supposed  to  be  indicative  of  a  ston 
may  be  heard  sometimes  for  two  or  three  miles,  when  the  bi 
itself  is  invisible,  or  reduced  almost  to  a  speck  in  the  distanc 
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the  Non^egUn,;?.  long  dZ  hoJJ     ""^T """  "^'"g-     «' 

the  young  bW  already  menrionTdtK--'*"'*'  ''°'''^"'  fr"™ 
of  oU,er  fowls.  i„dica.e7„oSti:H''r'°"'  "''^  "''" 
•ocial  communication  of  the  .pledes!^^  '"'^  *"""  °' 

the^you^fbii't'Suent';  '""''^  ""'  ""P"""^"'-' .•  K' 
Vork  and  Boston,  and  a^  heSo '  "  "."  'k'  """"'  °^  '^- 
So.ne  of  the  Russian  Tarlron.^r'''  ""'""''»«  ^aten. 
'he  breasts  of  this  and  X^wH?  ""'  ''"  '"-"  ^an 
3"  then,,  and  sewing  .hem  t:;  I'^rS^  ""=  '""- 
and  cap3.  The  GreenJanders,  I  weU  a,  .^  ^  '  *'""'"" 
Hudson  Bay  and  on  the  bant?  ^  i  of~"8'"«  ""-"d 
P>oy  their  skins  as  an£  o^tJo^ltT'"'''  ^"^"'  ^"'- 
Indians  of  the  Missouri  and  ZZi  'If'^orat.on;  and  the 

the  sacred  calumet  with  t^"  b,^^f 'PP'  t°  k°"^"  °'"^'"-' 
other  species.  "^^  "eck-feathers  of  this  and 

fro™  the  Middle  States  south"  IVgu^^TL^^'^-     "  *'■''*- 

BLACK-THROATED  LOON. 

Urinator  arcticus 

»ge  covered  with  mos,  a„d  „d«      '  """""«  """»  "^  ""«  herb- 

^  ASy-     Usually  2  ;  brown  of  ,„     1- 

dark  brow.,  av/rag;  ,"e "/s  x",  f^  "'  "'"'  '■"''  '""  ""'■'d  -i.h 
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preceding,  and  though  frequent  near  the  >hore>  of  HudK 
Hay,  is  seldom  seen  in  the  interior  of  the  fur  countries, 
abounds  in  the  northern  parts  of  Kurope,  Norway,  Swede 
and  Denmark,  and  in  the  inland  lakes  of  Siberia,  especial 
those  of  the  Arctic  regions ;  it  is  also  seen  in  Iceland,  Greei 
land,  and  the  Faroe  Isles.  It  is  held  in  superstitious  regai 
by  the  Norwegians,  who  believe  its  cry  to  portend  rain.  Th 
skins  of  this  and  other  species,  being  tough  and  imperviot 
to  wet,  are  used  by  the  Indians  and  Esquimaux,  as  well  i 
by  the  Norwegians,  for  articles  of  dress. 

The  Arctic  Uiver  is  an  autumnal  and  winter  bird  of  passag 
in  England,  Germany,  and  Holland,  more  rare  upon  the  ir 
tenor  lakes  of  Francp,  but  common  upon  those  of  SwiUei 
land.  It  lives  on  fish,  frogs,  insects,  and  aquatic  plants,  an 
neste  in  the  reeds  and  herbage  upon  the  borders  of  lakes  am 
in  marshes,  preferring  those  which  are  much  intersected  b 
waters :  it  is  said  to  lay  two  eggs,  which  are  brown,  marke( 
with  scattered  black  spots. 

The  Black-thro.ited  Loon  is  somewhat  uncommon  everywher 
within  its  ranse,  but  is  especially  rare  on  thi.s  eastern  side  of  th 
Atlantic.  It  breeds  in  the  Far  North,  and  In  winter  has  beei 
found  as  far  south  as  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  casually  to  Ohio  an( 
Long  Island. 

This  is  a  rather  solitary  bird,  though  occasionally  two  or  threi 
pairs  breed  on  the  same  lake,  but  rarely  associate.  In  the  migra 
tlon  small  flocks  are  sometimes  met  willi. 


Ml 
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^  Urinator  lumme. 
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of  the  winter.  According  to  Riclurdion,  theae  binli  firequ 
tiie  ihorei  of  Hudaon  Bay  up  to  the  extremity  of  Melville  P( 
insula,  and  are  alio  abundant  on  the  interior  lakes,  where  tl 
breed.  Mr.  Audubon  found  them  noting  on  the  coast 
Ijbrador  near  imall  freshwater  lakes.  Their  food  is  simi 
to  that  of  the  preceding  species.  Fleming  says  that  tl 
breed  in  Zetland  and  the  Orkneys.  In  Greenland  and  Icela 
they  also  lay  among  the  herbage  on  the  shores  contiguous 
water,  and  make  a  nest  of  moss  and  grass,  lining  it  with  dot 
The  young  of  this  species,  called  the  Cobble,  is  frequer 
seen  in  England  In  the  winter  in  bays  and  inlets,  and  sor 
times  in  freshwater  rivers  and  lakes.  In  the  river  Than 
this  bird  attends  the  arriv.il  of  th-  sprats,  on  which  it  fee 
and  is  hence  known 'to  the  fishermen  by  the  name  of  the  Sp 
Iamti.  From  its  diving  habits  it  is  frequently  taken  in  i 
fishing-nets,  to  which  it  is  attracted  by  their  contents.  1  fl 
well,  and  dives  and  swims  with  remarkable  dexterity,  a 
while  proceeding  in  the  air  is  said  to  be  sometimes  very  noi 
At  Hudson  Bay  the  young  fly  before  the  end  of  August,  a 
the  whole  commence  their  migrations  in  the  course  of  S( 
tem'oer.  These  birds  are  common  also  to  the  Baltic  and  I 
White  Sea,  and  are  found  in  the  inclement  regions  of  eastc 
Asia,  as  in  Kamtschatka  and  Siberia. 

This  species  breeds  from  the  lower  fur  countries  to  tha  Arcl 
and  In  winter  migrates  south  to  the  Middle  States,  and  casualiy 
North  Carolina. 


-^^iV', 


:'^9>^ 
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BLACK  OUIM.KMOT. 

SEA    PIGEON. 
Ceithus  i;kVI,I.P 

The  Black  C;uillemot   '     ■ 
telle  »„  ,,  tat  c„.„„„f "'"'  '°''"*™  "'  'I"  .W. 
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on  the  still  more  dreary  coasts  of  Spttzbergen.  In  the  hyp 
boreal  seas  and  straits  of  America  it  also  abounds,  from  I 
inclement  shores  of  Melville  Island  down  to  Hudson  I 
and  Labrador.  According  to  Mr.  Audubon  it  also  bi  ;eds 
the  isle  of  Grand  Menan,  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Like  t 
other  Guillemots,  these  birds  are  entirely  marine,  never  goi 
inland,  and  rarely  seek  the  coast  but  for  the  indispensable  pi 
pose  of  reproduction.  In  the  cold  and  desolate  regions 
the  North,  abandoned  by  nearly  every  other  animal,  the  Guil 
mots,  though  in  diminished  numbers,  find  means  to  pass  t 
winter;  frequenting  at  such  times  the  pools  of  open  wat 
which  occur  even  in  these  high  latitudes  amongst  the  floes 
ice.  Others,  but  in  small  numbers,  and  those  probably  br 
in  lower  latitudes,  venture  in  the  winter  along  the  coasts 
the  United  States.  In  Europe  they  are  also  seen  at  this  se 
son  along  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic.  They  are  alike  indi 
enous  to  the  western  side  of  the  American  continent,  ai 
occur  in  Kamtschatka.  At  St.  Kilda,  on  the  Bass  Isle,  in  ti 
Firth  of  Forth,  in  the  Fame  Islands,  off  the  coast  of  Northui 
berland,  and  on  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  Wales,  particulai 
near  Tenby,  they  are  known  to  breed. 

They  fly  commonly  in  pairs  with  considerable  rapidity,  i 
most  grazing  the  surface  of  the  sea,  but  at  other  times  thi 
proceed  in  a  more  elevated  course.  Their  note,  according 
Audubon,  is  a  contracted  whistle.  They  nestle  sometim 
under  ground,  but  more  commonly  in  the  deep  and  rod 
fissures  of  inaccessible  cliffs  and  bold  headlands  projecting  in 
the  sea.  To  avoid  the  access  of  water  to  the  eggs,  they  cor 
monly  pile  together  a  nest  of  pebbles,  beneath  which  tl 
rain-water  or  melting  snow  passes  off  without  any  injury  i 
inconvenience.  To  escape  becoming  the  prey  of  the  foxi 
which  incessantly  watch  for  them,  the  young,  when  pushed 
the  necessity,  throw  themselves  without  difficulty  from  the 
impending  eyries  into  the  sea.  These  birds  dive  with  gre 
facility,  and  feed  upon  small  fish,  but  particularly  on  shrimp 
small  crabs,  and  other  Crustacea,  and  marine  insects.  Th< 
show  considerable  vigilance  on  being  approached,  and  ai 
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much  more  shy  and  ^^' 

y  (called   improperinhoro/\'h°'ML*^""'='"°''-    The 
There  are  two  „.        r  "  ""''«'• 

water  with  great  rapidity,  usin„  ,1  •      "  *  '™g  distance  under 
y  not  satisfactonly  established." 


MURRE. 

FOOLISH  GUILLEMOT.    COMMON  GUILLEMOT.     PENGUIN. 
Uria  TROILE. 

Char.  Upper  parts  rich  velvet  brown,  variable  in  tint;  under  pari 
white;  wings  with  a  small  white  patch;  bill  long  and  slender  and  t 
black  color;  legs  blackish,  webs  olive.  Length  about  18  inches  (femal 
rather  smaller).  In  winter  the  chin,  throat,  and  sides  of  neck  becom 
white,  more  or  less  mottled  with  black. 

Nest.  On  a  ledge  of  an  ocean  cliff;  no  attempt  is  made  to  construe 
a  receptacle  for  the  egg,  —  it  is  laid  upon  the  bare  rock. 

Egg.  I ;  variable  in  color,  the  prevailing  tints  being  ivory  white,  ye 
lowish  green,  dark  green,  pale  blue,  and  reddish  brown,  with  numerou 
intermediate  tints  ;  markings  irregular,  and  of  browns  and  grays  in  var: 
ous  shades  ;  size  variable,  average  about  325  X  1 .90. 

The  Foolish  Guillemot,  so  called  for  its  fatuity  in  thi 
breeding-season,  in  allowing  itself  sometimes  to  be  seize< 
by  the  hand  or  killed  on  the  spot  without  flying  from  iti 
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these  bird,  extend  their  Lit  ?"-'°""^-  ^"  Europe 
-ntty  coast  of  Spitzberge„Tthe7are1r'"  "  '"  '^  ""=  "" 
and  along  the  White  and  Icy  s^^JJ''  ^''°  ="""  '"  I^Pmarck, 
the  whole  coast  of  Hudson  b^v  Z^'T  ^amtschatka.  Along 
they  congregate  in  s  Jr  ™  lit^a,  J'  '".'  ^^-fo-nd'and! 
and  in  ™ore  tempem.e  climat  s  ^hj^th  T  S"  "^  "^''"^y^ 
pens  to  suit  their  particular  hlw^       ^  '""^^  '''"^"°°  hap- 

extremely  numerous  in  the  jt^^^^^^^^^ 

to  the  Island  of  AngleseyonTh"  ct  """'°'™'  =°"'«"°"'' 
St-  Ives,  in  Cornwall!  the  FarnelsI^Tr  "'''^'  "°'  ^'  fro-" 
berland,  and  the  cliffs  of  the  "  ,e  o/w  '  ""'  "^  Northum- 
-n  Yorkshire.  Occasion  Uy  tte  ;:f,'"' ^"'^  °f  Scarborough 
coasts  of  the  United  States     but  th.  T   '^'"  "'""K  the 

m  America,  according  to  AudSton  ■T'''°'^  °'  ">^  ^P-'^'es 
"here  they  find  an  In  1,  "' :'"''^'" ''''=  ^^^  °f  F^ndy,  • 
temperature.  '^^     '^^'  =°ng".al  rocks,  and  a  cool 

.45  e':?y -Xl^drlrrth'^''  — ^^  <=Hffs  in 
"t  is  not  uncommon  to  see  Eedf   ,.'' '"  '""^  "'""^'^  that 
the  ledge  of  a  rock,  al    in  a  ^       T^  "P""  "^^'^  '^gs  on 
other.     They  lay  but'  a  single  ^^1"^''  'T''"'  -^"^ 
without  any  precaution  to  profct  "t  *!  f.     '"'  "^'^  '°'^''' 
from  ,t  by  any  shelter  or  convernce  at  alut  "'"^'"^  '"^'"^ 
of  a  pahsh  green,  blotched  and  mn.t  ^      ,^  ^  ^  ""t.     It  is 
umber  brown.     They  rarely  lit  thl       """'  ^''''^  ^"'^  ''^-P 
and  are  fed  during  [he    ime  "Lfl       '5'  ""'"^  '^'^turbed, 
■narine  production's,  by  the  ^at    V'-'  '"'^"  "^^  ^  °ther 
'vhere  seldom  disturbed,  it  is  w.th  diffi"  '"accessible  places,  or 
to  flight,   and  may  then  some  1      k^  ^     "  "^'^  "^ '°'"^^d 
other,  flutter  into  the    "erh.         >.'  '"'""  ''^ 'he  hand; 
nestle,  and  seem,  in  ac?  o  t.^  e"  "'  ^'""^  °"  "'"<=''  the; 
flight.     They  are'atal  time,  eTtrmeTv  "'''""'   '''  '"'«  °^ 
their  pinions  as  oars  instead  othefet'  TT  ''""«'  "^'"^ 
■n  the  water,  as  well  as  in  the  a       mJ;  h        ""'  ''  "  ^"= 
-<i  capable  of  migrating,  by  the  cfol^I-^f -/^J^^ 
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appear  from  the  shores  of  Britain,  and  are  seen  in  winter  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  Holland,  France,  along  the  borders 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  as  far  southward  as  Italy.  Many  of  the 
young,  as  well  as  old  birds  of  this  species,  also,  bred  in  colder 
latitudes,  migrate  in  winter  along  the  coasts  of  Norway,  Hol- 
land, and  England,  seeming  as  it  were  to  fill  up  the  place  of 
those  which  have  left  their  native  shores  for  still  milder 
climates. 

The  inhabiunts  of  Kamtschatka  kill  the  Murres  in  great 
numbers  for  the  sake  of  their  flesn,  though  it  is  said  to  be 
tough  and  ill  tasting,  but  more  especially  for  their  skins,  of 
which,  as  of  other  fowls,  they  make  garments ;  but  the  eggs 
are  everywhere  accounted  as  a  delicacy.  This  bird  is  called 
by  the  Welsh  Guillem,  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  England 
mUock. 

During  very  recent  years  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  "  Com- 
mon "  Guillemot  is  a  decidedly  uncommon  bird  on  our  shores,  if 
not  quite  rare  ;  it  has  been  confused  with  Briinnich's,  which  it  very 
closely  resembles.  The  present  species  is  credited  with  breeding 
from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  Frozen  Ocean;  but  Mr.  Hagerup 
considers  it  rare  in  south  Greenland,  while  Kumlien  reported  find- 
ing Guillemots  "  breeding  by  thousands  "  on  the  Greenland  coa-st. 

A  few  of  these  birds  are  found  off  the  New  England  shores  in 
winter. 


BRUNNICH'S  MURRE 

THICK-aiLLED    GUiLLEMOT.      FOOLISH    G.„r  ,  . 

PENGUIN.  GUILLEMOT. 

Uru  lomvm. 

En     ,  TOCKS  Of  an  ocean  cliff 

..f^-.^s/^'^  ™'^''''  '"  -— A.  ana  .„.  ave„«.  ,,„, 
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School "  of  ornithologists  are  nothing  if  not  "separatists,"  and  b; 
separating  forms  which  appear  to  them  to  have  gained  the  right  ti 
distinct  and  separate  recognition,  the  A.  O.  U.  are  proving  thei 
right  to  the  title  of  "  pioneers  of  modern  ornithological  science,' 
given  them  by  an  illustrious  Europea.i  savant. 

Whether  the  path  which  these  "  pioneers  "  are  blazing  —  witl 
its  unbending  adherence  to  a  fixed  line,  over  whatever  difficulty  i 
may  lead— will  be  followed  strictly  by  future  systematists,  is  i 
debatable  question;  but  followed  strictly  or  but  partially,  th( 
present  generation  of  American  ornithologists  have  establishec 
themselves  among  the  leaders  of  the  science,  and  the  influence  o 
their  determinations  is  acknowledged  wherever  birds  are  studiec 
or  described. 

I  will  not  pretend  to  be  in  full  sympathy  with  all  of  the  separatinj 
that  has  been  attempted,  nor  of  all  that  has  been  accepted.  Ther( 
will  be,  doubtless,  a  revision  of  the  present  system,  —  nay,  man; 
revisions ;  ornithology  is  in  its  infancy  yet.  1  follow  the  Americai 
school  because  an  amateur  writer  must  follow  somebody, —  wi 
have  had  too  many  unskilled  hands  tinkering  with  systematii 
work.  I  follow  the  Americans  also  because  I  am  doing  Americai 
work  for  American  readers,  and  the  use  of  the  A.  0.  U.  system  o 
classification  and  nomenclature  will  avoid  confusion.  I  follow  thi: 
system  for  another  reason :  I  consider  it  the  best  that  h?s  as  ye 
been  issued ;  and  so  I  give  to  Briinnich's  Murre  specific  instea< 
of  varietal  rank. 

This  bird  does  not  differ  in  habits  from  its  congeners.  Durinj 
the  winter  it  lives  an  the  open  sea,  and  in  the  breeding-seasoi 
assembles  in  large  flocks  on  bold  cliffs  and  rocky  headlands.  It  i 
an  expert  diver,  using  wings  and  feet  to  get  under  water  and  ti 
swim  through  it. 


SEADOV,:.     UTTLEAUK. 

si«1^as  x7t -•-  '--o™e,,W,  ...e.  .,  ,„,^  _^ 

•he  Greenland  Dove;  .„,  in  l  °  ""■"^^'  ''y  ''"^  "«™e  of 
P-geon  Diver.  It  in^.^it  oltver"'""'  "  '^  ''^°  ^''"'^^  '^e 
™o.ng  of  the  Dove  is  never  leTr"'  ^^r",,"""^  ">«  S^"" 

Arct,c  Circle,  approaching  the  verv  Pole  '■'  '^^  '^"'""  "«^ 

g  ne  very  Pole,  hav,ng  been  obtained 
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by  Dr.  Richaidaon  from  the  dreary  coast  of  Melville  Island, 
the  latitude  of  75°  and  76°,  in  August,  where  these  birds  we 
seen  by  thousands.  This  is  probably  almost  the  last  bird  o 
served  within  the  desolate  and  glacial  boundaries  of  the  earl 
In  Greenland  and  Spiubergen  Uovekies  congregate  in  grt 
flocks,  and  in  the  depth  of  winter,  watching  the  motion  of  t 
ice  in  the  offing  when  it  is  broken  up  by  storms,  they  crowd 
thousands  into  every  opening  fissure  or  flaw,  in  order  to  snat 
up  the  marine  productions  on  which  they  subsist.  Mr.  Aud 
bon  found  a  few  individuals  breeding  on  the  coast  of  Labradi 
In  Newfoundland  this  species  is  called  the  Ice  Bird,  being  t 
sure  harbinger  of  severe  weather,  as  it  seldom  proceeds  far  frc 
its  inclement  natal  regions,  except  when  accidentally  driven 
shore  by  stomi„.  In  the  United  States  its  appearance  is  alwa 
solitary,  being  a  mere  wanderer,  as  it  is  also  along  the  mile 
coasts  of  Europe.  The  uniform  predilection  of  these  bii 
is  for  the  hyperboreal  regions  of  their  nativity,  and  they  ev 
fatten  in  storms  when  not  ovei whelmed  by  their  fury,  as 
these  times  the  small  Crustacea  and  marine  insects  on  whi 
they  feed  are  cast  up  and  brought  to  the  surface  in  grea 
abundance.  At  times  they  appear  to  fly  well,  as  .ippears 
their  extensive  accidental  migrations,  they  having  sometin 
been  mef  with  considerably  inland.  The  water,  however, 
their  more  natural  element ;  they  dive  with  great  facilit> ,  a 
are  often  observed  dipping  tlieir  bills  into  the  water,  as 
drinking. 

Those  individuals  which  have  been  obtained  in  this  vicini 
usually  in  the  depth  of  winter,  have  sometimes  been  found 
Fresh  Pond,  so  lean  and  exhausted.  By  buffeting  weather  a 
fatigue,  as  to  allow  themselves  to  be  quietly  taken  up  by 
hand. 

Like  other  species  of  the  genus,  and  the  family  genera 
associated  with  the  Razor-bills,  they  seek  out  for  their  bre 
ing-places  the  most  inaccessible  impending  cliffs  which  pro] 
into  the  ocean,  and  in  their  clefts,  without  any  .-xrtifici.il  n 
deposit  their  single  egg,  which  is  of  a  pale  bluish-green,  C( 
monl)  without  spots,  but  sometimes  scattered  with  a  few  sr 
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DOVEKIE. 
touches  of  blackish     At  tk'  *** 

utter  their  uncouth  "and  monoSrJT'l'' ""'^  "'  """^ '» 
«  name  they  are  known  to  iSe  n  '  u  °^  ''"■'■"'•  ''^  ^^ich  a. 

a.-d   supplied  to  the  shiDW  they  were  shot  daily 

Palatable,  and  free  frLtny  fiThvr''  f  °  '""'"^  '"«■"  v  J 
■-'^ts  chiefly  of  a  small  speciS  ^      ,:  ""'"«''  ">"'  ^««1  con 
'he  Arctic  seas  abound.   ^        "^  ""'  (^'""■"■).  »ith  which 

^s^-Kt::^';:^--„estoours.„.so„, 

strurele     I,.  "•       """  '"""K^''  and  wearied  frnm  .u  "™*" 

"pidfyasaH-    ^^'  ""  ""^"'  ^ut  they  are™  i^" ''.'°"'"''' 
"'    '  »'  a  Hummine  Birri'«  a„  j  . '       *  moved  almost  »« 

«"">  great  rppidity.     Th.^biVd  i^  """"'""'^  •""•  throughXMr 

assembles  i„  y^st  co^lri  irll.f '':k''""^  ^'-'^'  -1  «here 
«"gg>e  as  far  south  "n::  Zsl'^'^n  ""'^  '"  »-•--  ''"d  then 


PUFFIN. 

SEA    PARKOT. 
FraTERCUU  ARCncA. 

Cha«.  Upper  parts  black  or  dusky,  a  band  of  same  across  the  neck 
cheeks  and  under  parts  white.     Length  about  12  inches. 

JVtsl.     In  a  crevice  of  a  cliff  or  in  a  burrow. 

Ssg-.  I ;  dull  white,  marked  with  pale  brown  and  lilac;  averaae  sizi 
2.40  X  1.70. 

The  Puffin  is  a  general  inhabitant  of  the  cold  and  inclemeni 
regions  of  the  whole  northern  hemisphere.  On  the  coasts  o 
northern  Europe  it  is  met  with  to  the  Icy  Sea.  It  is  found 
in  Iceland,  Greenland,  Spitxbergen,  and  the  Faroe  Isles 
on  the  coast  of  Kamtschatka  and  the  Kuriler  it  is  .-Isc 
common.  In  the  temperate  climates  of  Creat  Britain,  a.  *ell 
as  in  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Isles,  it  likewise  breeds  in 
latge  communities,  as  at   the   Fame   Isles,  off  the  coast  ol 
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«"«.pn,bably  inhabit  tl,e  c2ts  " ,  N  ^'°."f  ^"''°''  "-'y 
winter  are  ,«n  in  grea.  num^^  °„  .^'"^"""dland,  and  in  the 
arr  little  more  than  «ragS„  ,i"  ;•"  ^^  °^  *""■"'/•  They 
according  to  Ca.esby  pfoceedin  1  """'^ ''-"«'''"''' •>« 
far  south  a,  Carolina'  'mSo'"  'f' '°""^  f  ">e  sea«,n  a, 
coasts  of  Andalusia  in  Spain  ^  "'  '^'°  »«"  <>■>  the 

-lt"Xl^rrar  t'i?  —  '"  "-^^  innu- 
April,  but  do  not  comme^ee  S"  °  "f  ""^  '"''"^  ""X  i" 
*eek  in  May.     They  mX  ?„  '"«ba'ion  until  the  first 

holes  in  theloose  earth  tt"  ^T  P'^'t  """  """"'^  ^eep 
female  unite,  forming  „cavafio„^^h'       **"'*'  ^'^  """«  "^d 

As  thi,  labor  is  very  conS^e'v      °'  '"'  '"  "'P"'' 

'elves  with  the  de«rted  bu^o^of  LT.^r" '^°"'^"'  "■^'"- 
■me,  dislodge  the  owners  forThis UveteH      '  ""^  P™''="">'  " 
'ay  a  single  -vhitish-colored  egg  on  th.  .'°"''^"'*"=^-    They 
den.   The  young  are  :,atched  by  the V.  '  '"°"'''  °^  ">«'> 

attentively  fed  by  the  assidul  „. ^^?"'"«  "'J-'^''"''' are 

busily  engaged  fishing  fo/ hem  and  hr'''"'''°u''"  """^  «" 
Wl,  until  they  are  so  far  gS  t^  ,„7^7  ""^'^  P^^  '»  the 
"eives.     About  the  close  of  Z.st  .1      u''  '"^  '^''""^  """»- 
a  single  bird;  and  indeed  so  foltV^  °'^'°  '  '^X.  to 
young  ones  which  are  hatched  iTi^  '^''  "^'^  desert  the 
Falcon  and  other  rapacfot  ^  T'  '"?  ''  ^^^^  '"  '"' 
the  mouths  of  their  holes      Yet  nn.  ^u     ""'"''   ''°^  '^em  at 
neglect  of  their  young  at  thi!  L"       l^''°'^'"«  "-is  apparent 
-merged  in  .he  desL  anj  uSJ'T  "^"^  ."'h- '-'-ct 
after  food,  no  bird  is  more  at.em.ve  t„  I  ""*"'  °"'  P"'^'"^ 
'hey  will  suffer  themselves  to  b"   talc  „  h      k""  ^"'"^''  ^'»« 
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tut  when  leleaied,  instead  of  flying  «w«y,  they  hurry  «gi 
into  the  burrow  to  their  cherished  young. 

The  Puffin,  euentially  aquatic  in  iu  nature  and  habi 
makes  no  great  progress  in  the  air,  ulcing  wing  with  difficult 
and  It  walks  op.  the  whole  length  of  the  leg  and  foot  with 
wriggling,  awkward  gait.  In  tempestuous  weather  these  bir 
seek  shelter  in  caverns,  the  holes  of  the  nearest  rocks,  in  th( 
burrows,  or  in  the  rabbit-holes  on  the  beach,  in  which  th 
dose  tiU  the  return  of  calmer  weather.  Though  accustomed 
the  severest  cold,  they  are  unable  to  brave  the  storm,  and  whi 
overtaken  by  it  are  often  drowned  and  cast  dead  on  the  shot 
Their  food  consists  of  various  kinds  of  small  fish,  particular 
sprau,  the  smaller  kinds  of  crabs,  shrimps,  and  sea-weeds ;  at 
•it  is  not  improbable  but  that  their  sudden  migranons  are  regi 
lated  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  kinds  of  fish  c 
which  they  delight  to  feed.  They  are  exceedingly  rank  i 
flavor ;  yet  the  young,  preserved  with  spices  and  pickled,  ai 
by  some  people  n.  -  ;•  admiioU.  They  are  even  potted  at  S 
Kilda  and  elsewhere,  and  sent  to  London  as  rarities. 

Though  pertinacious  in  attachment  to  their  favorite  breec 
mg-places,  they  have  sometimes  been  known  to  desert  them  i 
a  very  unaccountable  manner.  At  the  great  Isle  of  Arrai 
Galway  Bay,  in  Ireland,  the  stupendous  cliffs  to  the  southwe! 
of  "  e  island,  which  from  time  immemorial  had  been  the  plac 
of  resort,  or  rather  the  nuti  -al  habitation,  of  such  numbers  c 
Puffins  as  is  almost  incredible,  was  at  once  deserted  on  th 
»4th  of  June  by  the  entire  species,  who  thus  abandoned  thei 
eggs  and  young  and  went  off  to  sea.  The  like  incident  is  sai( 
to  have  happened  forty  years  previous,  and  no  reason  could  b 
assigned  for  this  extraordinary  dereliction. 

Among  the  enemies  of  the  Coultemebs  is  sometimes  th: 
piratical  Raven,  who  makes  bold  to  offer  battle ;  but  as  sooi 
as  he  approaches,  the  defender  of  the  premises  catches  hin 
under  the  throat  with  her  beak,  and  sticks  her  claws  into  hi 
breast  till  he  screams  out  with  pain  and  tries  to  get  away.  Bu 
the  Coultemeb  retains  her  hold,  and  tumbles  him  about,  til 
both   frequenUy   fall   into   the   sea,   where    the   aggressor   i: 
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"■ould  tie-in  «"S,7roir"""'*''  •-  •»-»««•     B«. 
■»b'.  neck,  hegeneuily  comMoffT  /":'  ^"^  "^  ""  Cclter- 

dni-r  the^  bird,  ou,  TtheiS«?'. """"""'  •«'■»«'<"«. 
"'•o  .hehoie,  which  i.  .eiSb^^e  yS  '"n!"""*  ""'  """d 
b«  pulled  out  rather  Uwn  to.c  iu  h^n  '  *,'""'  ""^*"  ''•»«>f '» 
veo-  .evere.  .nd  i.  canThenTrritJi     L    ^"  """  '•>  ^'^"' 

rr  er  £•  i--^.  -  ^'=r.  •- -d 

co-nmon  p„fli„_  ^ut  b,^',.  """  '"«  "'"'«■     't  i.  .imila'r  to  .he 
"en«.,ed.o  „„«„  C[iZT'Z!^':±'  ""^^  ''-"c  b^ 


RAZOR-BILLED   AUK. 

TINKER. 
Alca  TORDA. 

Char.  Upper  parts  black,  with  green  reflections ;  throat  deep  brown ; 
a  line  of  white  in  front  of  tlie  eyes ;  a  narrow  bar  of  white  on  the  wings  ; 
under  parts  white ;  bill  horn-brown  with  a  bar  of  white.  Length  about 
17  inches. 

In  winter  the  throat  becomes  white,  the  bill  loses  the  horny  shield  at 
the  tip  and  the  white  bar,  and  appears  smaller  and  sharper,  and  the  line 
from  the  eyes  is  indistinct. 

Nest.  On  an  ocean  cliff,  —  usually  near  the  sunimit ;  the  egg  is  laid  on 
the  bare  rock,  generally  in  a  crevice  or  amid  loose  stones. 

^gg-  '  I  ground  c^lor  shaded  from  ivory  white  or  pale  buff  to  dark 
buff  or  reddish  browi  ;  marked  with  dark  brown  and  gray  ;  size  variable, 
average  about  2.90  X  1.S0. 

The  Razor-bill  is  another  of  those  gregarious  marine  birds 
which  dwell  amidst  the  wildest  r,oenes  of  Nature,  and  penetrate 
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UmW  SB,,,  „  ,„  „  x„\iT'i'^'^  •<"  ""»  Of  fc 

resort  to  the  same  rocks  an,l  J' .         f     """  "°™einorml  they 
sufficient,,  desert.  roc^I  C™  "^  '"'  "'^  ^'-- 

habttsand  marine  food     One "f  .u"    ''  ™"'''  *°  """^  ^""'^-^ 
's  on  an.l  abom  the  Nee,lle-ro.k     ndT"'  '"^"^  '"  ^"^'^"d 
dangerous  to  the  shipwrecked  mX^  °'her  precipitous  chffs,  so 
Ij'e  Of  Wight.     As  curious  anT  trSn"'""  f^"''  '"^  '"""""ic 
nstmct  these,  and  the  birds  whh?^  "'"^''^  "^  ^^'^e  and 
nterestmg  spectacle  in  May  and  ?„     '"""'  "'^™'  ^"^^  an 
here  m  such  numbers  that  7bol/       k   ?'  ^^^"^'•'"'^  "« 
and  the  eggs  being  esteemed  ,f       ^^'"  ^'  ''"'^d  *"  a  day  • 
'he  fishermen  and^therSil^  "7'^"'™'^''^  ^°-^'^ds^^ 
raverse  the  precipices  in  search  oA'm""  "''^'^''='«^ 
'he  egg.s  of  the  Murre.     Some  of  1         '""''"  ^""Ph^re  and 
r  'r'^^^''  feet  above  the  nwn   '  T  ''""'"^""^  <="«"^  ''re 
fre  s  them  into  gloomy  cavernfT'     !f "'  "'"'=''  '^'^hes  and 
and  deeply  indented  cliffr^K  """^  "'"^  P'^^ent  rugged 

'he  birds  arrange  themel:  1!  k"  "^  '"^'"^^  -<!  '^ 
I'reparation  lay  their  egg    wh^Jh  t  ■^"'''  ''"'  ^'"'°"'  ''•'"her 
precaution  by  hundre.if  i;?  ^  "  T  "  ""*=  ^'^^^d  without 
fended  by  the  rocks,  so  that    H  J  Z"'  "'""^'"^'^  '°  °^  de- 
hem  are  swept  into  the  s  a     To  fh  u""  '^''°'^  ^^""^^  of 
deposits  the  dauntless  fowlers  Z't     T'^'''  '"accessible 
from  rock  to  rock,  collect  the  e^^rnn.  "J"^  "'*'"«  '"'tepidly 
mdiiference.     In  most  pl..ce,    hoi?      T""  ^''"^  'he  same 
from  above.     The  adventurer  'i,, el  d'  "/  '"^""P'  ■"  "''de 
"guous  to  the  brink  of  the  d  ff  by  a  r         '"""  ""=  ^'°Pe  '^on- 
~^who.lowe.„gh.s;X^---^:^asmg. 
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sonal  strength  alone  to  support  him ;  which  if  failing,  the  fowlei 
is  dashed  to  pieces  or  drowned  ia  the  sea  which  roars  an<J 
heaves  below. 

In  Older  to  study  the  habits  of  these  marine  birds,  the  cele- 
brated Edwards  spent  several  days  among  these  terrific  anr 
romantic  rocks.  If  a  cannon  was  fired,  the  air  was  darkenet 
with  a  black  cloud  of  the  cliff  birds,  which  issued  by  thousand: 
from  every  hole  and  cranny,  as  if  summoned  into  sudden  exist 
ence  by  the  work  of  enchantment.  They  fly  about  in  silenc* 
near  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  perform  a  few  circuits,  and  or 
the  removal  of  the  cause  of  alarm  return  soon  to  their  eyry,  or 
alighting  on  the  waves,  dive  out  of  the  way  of  harm  until  wel 
assured  that  no  enemy  is  near. 

These  Auks  lay  but  one  egg  except  when  robbed  of  the  first 
and  if  this  is  taken  they  will  sometimes  give  a  third.  Mr 
Audubon  found  them  breeding  in  great  numbers  on  the  coas 
of  Labrador,  generally  taking  possession  of  the  most  rugge( 
and  precipitous  isles,  in  the  deep  indentations  and  fissures  o 
which  they  crowded,  and  deposited  their  eggs  as  near  togethe 
as  distinct  proprietorship  would  admit,  —  commonly  upon  s 
nest  of  pebbles,  artificially  collected  together,  under  and  betweei 
which  the  dripping  waters  and  melting  ice  thus  passed  withou 
ever  coming  in  contact  with  the  eggs.  The  Murre  sits  on  he 
nest  in  an  upright  posture,  and  with  her  head  facing  the  wind 
The  young  are  fed  by  regurgitated  food  until  they  attain  a  con 
siderable  size,  after  which  the  small  fish,  on  which  old  an( 
young  principally  feed,  are  mere!"  laid  before  them.  The 
leave  their  rock  or  nest  when  about  half  grown,  and  thei 
immediately  commence  fishing  for  themselves.  Thousands  o 
these  birds  are  here  seen  breeding  on  the  same  rock. 

The  flight  of  the  Razor-bill  is  rapid,  and  according  to  Mi 
Audubon  sometimes  even  greatly  protracted,  but  low  abov 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  sustained  by  a  constant  stiff  am 
short  flapping  of  the  wings.  It  dives  to  great  depths  am 
swims  under  the  surface  with  considerable  velocity,  using  it 
wings  as  flattened  fins,  and  in  this  manner,  like  the  Divers 
it  may  be  seen  p^irsuiiig  and  seizing  its  prey. 
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the  Seal  Islands.  ando.he«   "tultn    ^1,  °'  ""'""^  ^•="='". 
Bay  of  Fundy.  "^'"'  «  'he  entrance  of  the 

anJtn'tijtatfrr:'^^'^'  '"''  '"«'  ™-es  swift,, 
°W  bW,  like  fh at  oTthe  p^/„'t  '°  "'""  ^'<=  ""^  °^  'i'" 
°f  this  region  c.ll  thts  s^ed";  he' h'".-":.;  '•""^  "'Oern^en 
flesh  is  quite  palatable  HT\  """'•'"'""ed  Murre.  Its 
by  the  GreenS^'''^^^l\j^^7  ''")•  -^  ""ch  eaten 
subsistence  during  the  monfe  *of  Feh'"  '  '°"""'*  ''"'"  '^"-^ 
bTds  are  killed  with  mSch!^"^.'"'' *'"'''•    "^^ese 

canoes,  or  taken  in  nets  iV,r.'-  """"'^  '" 

are  also  used  for  clothing  The  e^'^  "''''''^"^-  'T'''^''  ^^ins 
a  delicacy,  and  the  fealhers  of  tf  \"'  ^''"^^here  accounted 
-a™,  and  elastic.  For  the  le  of  ir.'"."'^^"*'^  «"«' 
according  to  Audubon,  thousand,  fl  '''"'"^'  °^  ''^^'hers, 
I-brador,  and  their  b;^  strewe/  ""t  "''"^^  "^  "^"ed  in 

The  islands  between  th!        u       °"  "'^  ^'>°«- 
B-dor  abound  ^^^ZZZLTI:!  ""'^  '"^^^'^  -" 
eggs  are  collected  by  -he  inhab.tlm  o   M  ™'""'  •"'<^'''  '^'^°^e 
purpose  they  commence  h„7       v        "^""^  Scotia.    For  this 

the^ollowin/da^CnTocKC:;  f  ''''  '"'  '^"^'  ^^ 
and  such  is  the  abundance  nfl  "''' "^  °«"''y  dropped  • 

-th  a  party  of  three  men't  ':  T  ''''  "'•  ^"'^ '"-  K 
collected  thirty  thousand  d^ze^  o   the™?'  °'  ^"  "'=^''^'  "ad 


GREAT  AUK. 

GREAT  PENGUIN.  GARE  FOWL. 

Plautus  impennis. 

Ch\k.  Upper  parts  black,  a  white  patch  in  front  of  the  eyes ;  u: 
parts  wiiite ;  sides  of  the  throat  dark  buff;  wings  little  more  than  i 
mentary.    Length  about  30  inches. 

Nest  Among  the  shingis  on  a  sea-washed  beach,  sometimes  at  a 
siderable  distance  from  the  water.    The  birds  probably  make  no  nesi 

Egg::.  Probably  I ;  creamy  white  or  buff,  sometimes  tinged  with  gl 
marked  with  dark  brown  and  gray  ;  average  sixe  4.80  X  2.90. 

The  Great  Auk,  or  Northern  Penguin,  inhabits  the  hig 
latitudes  of  the  glo'  e,  dwelling  by  choice  and  instinct  am 
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ocean,  far  from  ,a„d,  ^1^  ^f    «  "^^  °f  ^^  geli, 
of  procreation.  ^'^^  "^""^  "  ^sorts  in  the  seL^n 

;reaSplt^?;7l:;Tj^^^^^         "  --  'rom  .he 
monster  of  the  deep,  ,he  Auk  st'     '""l  ""^  ""P^bious 
"^one  in  those  desolate  anH  r      f  ^  'condemned  to  dweU 
y-  aided  by  ali-bountfurNattT  iffiir"'  °^  ^'^  ««" 
and  tnumphs  over  all  the  physical   II,    /■  ""'"^  '°  ^"b^^t 
a  diver  ,t  remains  unrivalled    n,o      f-  °^  ""  ^""dition.     As 
'ts  most  natural  elemelt   ,.    ^""^'^'"g  beneath  the  ^ter 
bWs  in  the  air.    1~'conres1o   "^  ^^""^''^  °^ -"' 
the  season,  migrating  for  short  h7!       ''"^  "^  ^""ation  with 
on  which  it  feeds,     j,  Z  F,"  r      °''''  '"'^  'he  finny  pr'" 
Newfoundland  these' biS  S  J^bS""'  ^^-"4  and 
They  nest  among  the  steepest  cirofir.  '"  ^'''  """'^ers. 
^hore,  m  the  vicinity  of  floa  ing  Je  Lt     '^''  '^""'^  fr"""  '^e 
e™s,and  the  crannies  and  clefe  of  !;,f'"^  P°^^"^'°"  °f  ^av- 
selves  deep  burrows  in  whichlhev  ]  ° th '•  "''""'"^''^  f°'">em. 
r  °'  "'^'  °^  '''e  Swan,  wh' rish  Te ifJ  ?'"^  '««'  ^b°"'  'he 

'nes  and  spots  of  black,  wS  pr   em  T'l'"  """  ""™emus 
■dea  of  Chinese  characters.    Uev Tr!  '  '""Agination  the 

ofh     i"''"  ^''^^  "-ey  'ay  no  oTher  that""'''""'''  "'^'  '^  ""■'= 
of  ^reedmg  is  June  and  July  ''^'  '^^'»"-    Their  time 

Kiida,'a;d^n^t;:  we:r:t:,'°  '''"'  *"  ^-^  ^^-^  or  St 
"al  years  past  n'o  mJrthata  s2/°  ""'■  ^""°''^'  ^-  -- 
appearance.  It  feeds  on  tge  fiTtr,  '"'  "^''^  '"«' 
nne  plants,  as  well  as  on  thoTwhth  T  ""  °"  '°'^'  ""a- 
''guous  to  their  holes  or  buri^Js  'xhr"  °"  "i'  "^'^^^  '°- 
the  roots  of  the  /li^4,Wa  r<,sT\,  ^°™«  '''^''''  'ear  up 
'he  drsert  coasts  of  NewfounZn  ^  "'  ^''^  '°  '''eed  on 
hy  naWgators,  though  not  r  cetlv  Ac"  m''^  "^'^  ^^^  -« 
^".rna^     h    fr,^„ented  Sla^r:!^:??  l!;--': 'he 


the  eyes;  under 
:  more  than  mdi- 

netimes  at  a  con* 
make  no  nest. 
inged  with  green 
2.90. 

)its  the  highest 

.,  "  "'  -"*-»c  uiras.    The  nH^r  «  "'  -wmuig  oi  tne 

,™  »*.   », „.„„  „  ^  ,^„^  .""«;"5£X^;' 


I"'  •"•  '«•""".  wough  not  recentiv  4„  J  '  "  "^en  seen 
Esquimaux,  who  frequented  htisIand'JT^  '°  ^^°''^°''  'he 
^"■ns  of  these  birds  The  o  der  n  '  ""  "°"'"«  °^  '^' 
-.y  venture  to  the  shorl,  i'^^rth^.^^.l'"!/  ^^  >>« 
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the  young  are  not  unfrequently  met  with.  When  fed  in  ci 
finement,  the  Auk  expresses  its  an;xiety  by  raising  and  shak 
the  head  and  neck  and  uttering  a  gurgling  noise,  but  appe 
to  be  on  the  whole  essentially  dumb,  as  well  as  deprived 
flight. 

Since  Nuttall  wrote,  the  Great  Penguin  of  the  North  Atlai 
has  become  extinct.  There  is  no  mystery  surrounding  the  exti 
tion  of  these  birds ;  they  simply  yielded  to  the  InevitaUe  law  of 
survival  of  the  fittest.  Through  disuse  the  wings  became  unfit 
service,  and  the  parents  could  not  reach  a  place  of  safety  for  tl 
eggs ;  and  though  expert  divera,  and  strong,  swift  swimmers,  tt 
legs  were  almost  useless  when  upon  land,  and  the  birds  were  c 
tinually  surprised  by  hunters  and  captured  in  large  numbers,  ui 
the  last  one  perished. 

Not  many  years  ago  they  were  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  Ni 
foundland,  and  they  no  doubt  occtured  as  far  south  as  Ihe  sho 
of  Massachusetts.  The  year  1842  is  given  as  that  in  which  t 
last  of  these  Auks  were  seen.  Now  a  few  stuffed  specimens  is 
that  can  be  found  of  former  legions. 
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•«ana  Mix'mi,  i.  ,„ 
/<»«rfa  r«fra/«,  i.  „V ' 
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-</m  ferrfa,  ii.  4,0.       " 
-^"•o//*,  ii.  403. 
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Itconltll,  i.  331,  ' 
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'*"'"  "mtricana,  ii.  3,, 

A-Jc/iaj,  ii.  303. 

'anlint„,i,^  ii.  3,, 

'^'"■'■o,  ii.  323. 

'ya«ofl,ra,  ii.  3J3. 
<l'<J«f^.,  ii.  3,j 
fitlvigula,  a  j,6. 
oiuura,  ii.  3,5. 
ftMlopt^n,  313. 
""Ar«,  ii.  307. 

^""W  rfo/W«,,  ii. 

'*"'*'"  A'->/m,i.«x,  i:  ,■  ^■ 

fraltnsis,  i.  2„,  '■*• 

'^'"'■■"'"«""'»'-»//~»«,i.46, 
/*'/»«/,  i.  467.  ^'' 
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^rdta  candidUsima,  ii  86 
anma,  ii.  Si. 
cmrulta,  ii.  94. 
<f««<i,  ii.  84. 
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wiUoKianus,  i.  66 
A"!",  Great,  ii.  4,4.      " 
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Auk,  Little,  ii.  403, 

razor-billed,  ii.  410. 
AvfKct,  ii.  106. 
Aytkya  ajfinis,  ii.  54J. 

americana,  tl.  3^0. 

(oliarii,  ii.  346. 

marila  Mearctica^  i).  343. 

vallisnariaf  ii.  336. 

Baldpate,  ii.  311. 
Bartramia  hngicauda^  ii.  164. 
Beach-bird,  ii.  49. 
Beetlehead,  ii.  68. 
Bittern,  ii.  99. 

Cory's  Least,  ii.  103. 

Least,  ii.  loi. 
Blackbird,  Bahama  red-winged,  i.  101. 

Cow,  i.  104. 

Crow,  i.  115. 

Red-winged,  i.  96. 

Rtisty,  i.  119,  , 

Skunk,  i.  109. 

Yellow-headed,  i.  101. 
Blackbreast,  ii.  126. 
Blackhead,  Big,  ii.  343. 

Little,  ii.  345. 

Ring-billed,  ii.  346. 

Ring-necked,  ii.  346. 
Blackheart,  ii.  126. 
BlueUll,  ii.  343. 

Little,  ii.  345. 

Marsh,  ii.  346. 
Bluebird,  i.  285. 
Bobolink,  i.  109. 
Bob-white,  ii.  33. 

Cuban,  ii.  30. 

Florida,  ii.  30. 
Bogaucker,  ii.  176. 
Bonasa  umfieZ/us,  il.  30. 

umbellus  torgaia^  ii.  34. 
Booby,  ii.  379. 

Blue-faced,  ii.  380, 

Red-footed,  ii.  380. 
Boiaurus  exilis,  ii.  loi. 

lentiginosus,  ii.  99. 

neoxtna.  ii.  103. 
Brant,  ii.  293. 

Blade,  ii.  293,  293. 

White,  ii.  281. 
Byanta  bernicla,  ii.  293, 

canadensis,  ii.  285. 

canadensis  huUhinsii,  ii<  ^0> 


Branti  canadensii  minima,  \S.  293. 

tetu^sit,  ii.  392. 

nigricaHtf  ii.  393. 
Brant-bird,  ii.  7i< 
Broadbill,  ii.  300. 
Brownbock,  ii.  169. 
Bubo  virginianuSf  1.  61. 

lirginianHs  saturatus,  1.  64. 

virginianus  subarctkus,  i.  64. 
Bufnehead,ii.  347. 
Butl-bat,  i.  470. 
Bullhead,  ii.  68. 
Bulweria  butweri,  ii.  368. 
Bunting,  Bay-winged,  i.  320. 

Black-throated,  i.  3^. 

Henslow's,  i.  330. 

Indigo,  i.  310. 

I-^uk,  i.  299. 

Le  Conte's,  i.  331. 

Painted,  i.  314. 

Snow,  i.  300. 

Townsend's,  i.  299. 

Varied,  i.  313. 

VeUow-winged,  i.  329. 
Burgomaster,  ii.  248. 
Butcher-bird,  i.  159. 
Buteo  borealis,  i.  46. 

boreaiis  harlani,  \.  48. 

brachyurus,  i.  50. 

iatissimus,  i.  49. 

lineatuj,  i.  43. 

iineaius  alUnt,  i.  45. 

swainsoni,  i.  48. 
Butterball.  ii.  347. 
Buzzard,  King,  i.  6. 

Turkey,  L  i. 

Caiamospita  melanocorys,  \,  399. 
Calcarius  lapponicus,  i.  304. 

oruaius,  i.  305. 

pictus,  i.  305. 
Calichelidon  cyaneovi rides,  i.  403. 
Calidris  arenaria,  ii.  49. 
Campephiius  principalis,  \,  441. 
Camptolaimus  labradarius,  i.  303. 
Canary,  Wild,  i.  348. 
Caracara,  Audubon's,  i.  6. 
Cardinal,  t.  362. 
Cardinalis  cardinalis,  i.  363. 
Carduelis  carduelis,  i.  353. 
Carpodacus purpureus,  i.  373. 
Catbird,  i.  195. 


mimt,  |i.  191, 


■aius,  i.  64. 

rcticuj^  i.  64. 
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.98. 
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rys,  1.  J99. 
i.304- 


idss^  i.  403. 

'".  i-  44I- 
'Wmj,  i.  30a. 


i.  361. 
353- 
,  ■■  37a- 


Cathariila  at  rat  a,  I.  a. 
Catharttt  aura,  i.  i*. 
Lcdar  bird,  i.  15^. 
Cc.'/^/uBj ///,„,»,  I 

CW""4rO/'',ii.3gi. 

"aMJt/i,   li.   J,;. 

C<TM/oAi  ia/iameHsu,  i.  ,(« 

"""""  AAv««,  L  463. 
'-''"'?'''■'''"'/""««,  ii.  ,8. 
aomiHicut,  if.  57. 
'guatarota,  ii.  68. 
Charitonela  alttola.  ii    ,., 
U.a(,  yellow-brea.led,  i.  ,7, 
Lhcbec,  i.  .,21.  ' 

Chclulon  cry,/,r„g„,„r,  i.  ,„ 
«<■«  (<rr„Uum,,  ii.  agt. 
*y/'rtorta,  ii.  igj. 
xnalis,  if.  jSi. 
Cherry-bird,  i.  154, 
Chewinli,  i.  jjj. 
ChickadM,  i.  1^6. 
Carolina,  i.  150. 
Hudsonian,  i.  151. 
Chippy,  i.  333. 
??■""/"'"  grammacu,,  i.  „- 

aw/„/„  ,,>f,„,v,„,„,  i.  ,■;/ 

Ch.iclc-wiJIVwidow,  i.  .6! 
Cw«j  hudsonius,  i.  57. 
Cistatharus  luariaxx.  i.'jgo. 

faluttriSii.  279. 

iteliaris,  i.  377. 
5;?*^'''V»<»/.>,ii.  3,5. 
C/.r«o/«  «>»W»,  i.  40,.  ' 
Cobb,  ii.  25J. 

"ythrofhlhalmus,  i.  /rf 
«wr,  i.  ^37.  -^  ' 

minar  maynardi,  i.  4,8. 
Cocliawee,  ii.  355.  '■> 

Cotafte,  auratus,  !.  4,8 
"''"«'  "li-iinianus,  i"i.  33. 

'"rgiHianuseuianmtii,u.  30 
^••'■S'nianusfloridanu!,  ii.  ,0.' 
OW«  Imcoc.fMa,  ii.  7.       ^ 
t../W,(.„//„^^„„^^,.^     ii.  „ 
l-olymt„s  aurilus,  ii.  jgj.       '' 
hotbxiii,  ii.  384. 
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ComfMhIyf,,  a„cnc.iHa,  \. 
Lcntofiii  iarcalii,  i.  4,0. 
''"••<",  1.  419. 

?"""•"'  '"rolintMlu,  i.  4,S 
Coot,  ii.  1,7.  '"• 

Wack,  ii.  333 

Butter-billed,  ii.  33, 

Eurojican,  ii.  301. 

"orse-head,  ii.  33, 

5??'."- 333.334. 

Hhitcwingcd,  li.33. 
Cormorant,  ii.  ^(^,      '" 

I'ouble^rrested,  ii   ,„ 

'■'l^riila,  ii.  37J.      ■"  ' 

Mexican,  ii.  373. 
''""''"  amiritamii,  i.  ijr, 

(aiirhiHs,  i.  1-^2. 
""•'  t-iii'ifaiis,  i.  ,j„. 
"ii/rag,,,,  i.  ,3,. 
C<.C««„.t  fo/«f,„v  ii.  „ 
Courlan,  ii.  ,02. 
Cowbird,  i.  ,0,. 
Crake,  ii.  ig^. 

Carolina,  ii.  1S9. 
Corn,  ii.  ,56. 
Spotted,  ii.  196, 
Crane,  B|„e,  j|.  ^g 
Brown,  ii.  77. 
Great  White,  ii.  73. 
Little  Brown,  ii.  76. 
^andhili,  ii.  ■jy. 
Whooping,  ii.  73 
Creeper,  Bahama  Honey,  i.  388I 
Black  and  White,  i.  ,80 
Brown,  1.387. 
Crex  crtx,  ii.  ,94. 
Crossbill,  American,  i.  378. 
Common,  i.  378. 
Ked,  i.  37S. 
White  winged,  i.  ,81. 
Crow,  i,  136. 
Carrion,  i.  4. 
Fish,  i.  ,3/. 
Florida,  i.  131. 
Rain,  i.  433,  43J. 
Crow  Dnck,  ii.  ,57 
'l-ynoflMmfulicarius,  U.  ,„,. 
Cuckoo,  Black-billed,  i.  4,6     ' 
Mangrove,  i.  437. 
Maynard's,  i.  438 
Vellow-billed,  i.  433. 
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Curlew,  Eskimo,  U.  iss. 

Dryobai*3  vUhtut,  1.  4J1. 

HucbonUn,  ti.  iso. 

viihims  amdub0Mii,  i.  453. 

lack,  ii.  iM. 

viilasus  hu(om€iax,  i.  45a 

Loog-bUUd.  IL  iiS. 

Duck,  IlUck,  ii.  31). 

Short4)ilM.  11.  us. 

Broadi4>ill,  li.  334. 

CjWMoeitta  crijtata,l  133. 

Canvai^Mk,  il  336. 

tristata /lorincoia^  1.  136. 

Crow,  ii.  197. 

Cymodroma  ^aZ/aria^  11.  a68. 

Dippw,  li.  334. 

Dusky,  ii.  315. 

Dabchick,  il.  386. 

Florida,  ii.  316. 

y>ri/*Vrt  (i^tt/a,  ii.  309. 

Gray,  ii.  307,  309. 

/)f»Jritg-it/its  canadtHiis,  il.  41. 

Harlequin,  ii.  353. 

DemiroUa  mstiva^  i.  zao. 

Labrador,  ii.  303. 

aHduboniy  i.  330. 

Lesser  bcaup,  ii.  345. 

ilafhturttiix,  i.  233. 

Uing-uilcd,  ii.  355. 

tttrulea,  i.  347. 

Masked,  ii.  364. 

€xruUji€ntf  i.  S45. 

Fied,  il.  303. 

ear6onata,  i.  365. 

Ring-necked,  ii.  346. 

eastanea,  \.  »yj. 

Kuddy,  ii.  334. 

toranata,  i.  217. 

Kufoiis-crested,  il  364. 

disco/or,  i.  J43. 

Scaup,  li.  343. 

dcminica^  i.  338. 

Sea.  ii.  324. 

dominica  albUora,  i.  219. 

Spine-tailed,  ii.  334. 

kirtlandi,  i.  365. 

Spirit,  ii.  347,  383. 

macuhia,  i.  324. 

Stelier's,  ii.  364. 

montana,  \.  365. 

Summer,  ii.  317. 

falfttarum,  i.  330. 

Surf,  ii.  331. 

faimarum  hyfochrysta,  L  319. 

Velvet,  ti.  334. 

feitsytvanica^  i.  335. 

Wild,  ii.  303. 

i/r/(i/<i,  i.  23S. 

Wood,  ii.  317. 

tigrina^  1.  326. 

Dunlin,  ii.  126,  laS. 

tawnsendit  \.  365. 

vigorsii,  i.  239. 

Eagle,  Bald,  1.  19. 

vireni,  i.  230. 

Caracara,  L  6. 

DickcisMl,  1.  398. 

Golden,  i.  15. 

Diomtdea  txuians^  Ii.  278. 

Gray  Sea,  i.  26. 

Dipper,  ii.  347. 

Washington,  t.  19. 

biver,  Great  Northern,  U.  388. 

White-tailed,  i.  26. 

Dolichonyx  orytivorus,  i.  109. 

Ectapistts  migratorius,  U.  I. 

Doiighbird,  ii.  133. 

Egret,  ii.  84. 

Dove,  Carolina,  ii.  11. 

Blue,  ii.  94. 

Ground,  ii.  13. 

Little  White,  it.  86. 

Key  West,  ii.  9. 

Peale's.  ii,  S8. 

Mourning,  ii.  11. 

Reddish,  ii.  88. 

Sea,  ii.  403. 

Eider,  ii.  334. 

Turtle,  ii.  11. 

Common,  ii.  324. 

Zenaida,  il.  10. 

Greenland,  ii.  329. 

Dovekie,  ii.  403. 

King,  ii.  339. 

Dowitcher,  ii.  169. 

Elanoides  forficatus,  i.  39. 

Long-billed,  li.  171. 

Etanus  leucttrus,\,  38, 

DryobatiS  borealis,  i.  454. 

Empidonax  aeadicus,  1.  435. 

pubesans,  I  452. 

fiavivtniris^  i.  436. 

BmtUtMx  «/»/»„  I.  „ 

BHic<m4Ua  Mlm,  a.  JT 

'"•'••>""  fmillu,,  il.  ■J/t 

"'UtrnMij,  il.  i^^'' 

«"»■«,  I.  315. 

^«&.  olnmitriMj,  i.  „ 
itlaHjKi,  I.  7. 
<««»if«»i</,  I.  J, 
fripiHua  aiulum,  i.  g. 
"pilui,  i,  la. 
mtlicclus.  I.  7. 
"'•"">'•"  srr/alct,  I  g. 
"mlicolu,  otsoliiut  I.  g, 
•fantrmdii,  i.  i^.' 
Iparvtrius,  i,  ij, 
ImHUHCMUl,  i.  14. 

Falcon,  reregrine,  L  9. 

Prairie,  i.  9 
Finch,  Grasi,  i.  3,0. 
Urk,  i.  3,7. 
Lincoln's,  i.  jjj. 
Pine,  i.  351. 
Purple,  i.  37,. 
Seaside,  i.  346. 
Shore,  i.  344. 
bummer,  i.  i2y. 
Thiatle,  i.  ug. 
Fire-Wrd,!.  g3. 
Flamingo,  ii.  lot. 
Flicker,  i.  43g. 
FIjrcatcher,  Acadian,  i.  an 
Crested,  I.  4,3.       '  '* 
Fork-tailed,  i,  417. 
Least,  I.  4a,. 
Olive-sided,  I.  410. 
Sdssor-tailed,  i.  417. 
Small-headed,  i.  i6g. 
Traill's,  i.  4,4. 
VeUow-biUed,!.  4i«. 
Pratrrcula  arctica,  ii.  406. 
"raiea  glatialis,  ii.  400. 
Frigate  Bird,  ii.  373.       '^ 
^"/a'a  Hfuila,  ii.  373. 
''xAm  amtricBHa,  u.  197 

a'rfl,  ii,  201, 
Fulmar,  ii.  169. 

Lesser,  ii.  a7i, 
''•ilmari,  glaeialis.  ii.  J69. 
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Oadwall,  ii.  307. 

\    ''«""">ll"t'li<iua,\x.  IJ,,      " 
I  fiUmap,,  ii.  ,76. 

9" ''""'••  l!«l">la,».,a%. 
Oallmule,  Common,  il.  „i 
Florida,  ii.  103. 
Purple,  ii.  joi. 
Gannet,  ii.  375. 
Care  Fowl,  I.  4,4. 
Govia  aiia,  11.144. 

OtlKk.lid>,H  MlMta,  ii.  j,g. 
GitMyfl,  agiii,^  I    • 

Mmaia,  i.  240. 
tUlmlilfUm,  i.  jj,, 
tricAas,  i.  247. 
/<•«,»«,  occUiHtalis,  i.  ai, 
'""*•"  li-iiiira,  i.  a,,. 
IjtotrygoH  marlinica,  U.9, 
itlontana,  ii.  ip. 

"/an Jica,  ii.  351 

°"*'"'f^'Blue«iay,i,,7o. 

Goatsucker,  i.  470. 

Godwit,  Black-tailed,  ii.  ,«. 
I  Hudsonian,  ii.  i^ 

I  Marbled,  ii.  ,«. 

I  Golden-eye,  ii.  349. 
Barrow's,  ii.  351. 

I  r.  , .?"'''''  Mountain,  U.  «i. 
I  Goldfinch,  i.  353,        '"■«'• 

American,  34g. 

,  Bl"ck-headed,  1.3,0. 

Goosander,  ii.  3jg, 
'  Goose,  Barnacle,  U.  agi. 
Blue,  ii.  ag3. 
Brant,  ii.  293, 
Cackling,  u.  ,,,. 
Canada,  ii.  ags. 
Greater  Snow,  il.  ag,. 
Hutdiins's,  ii.  290. 
Laughing,  ii.  ag4. 
Lesser  Snow,  ii.  ag3. 
Solan,  ii,  37J, 
Southern,  ii.  ago. 
White-fronled,  ii.  aga 
1  Wild,  ii.  aSj.  ^' 

I   Goshawk,  i.  31. 
Gtackle,  Boat-tailed,  i.  114 
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GnckU,  Brontt,  l.  iiS. 

Plorlfb,  1.118. 
PurpU,  I.  115. 
Gnutqult,  I.  31  j. 

Mekxlloui,  1.  ji). 
Orefn-ithank,  11,  159, 
Urtbc,  Canilina,  U,  jl6. 
I)u»ky,  II.  jKj. 
HolbceU't,  ii.  3S4. 
Horned,  U.  383. 
Lllttc.  il.  386. 
Pied.UII«d,  il.  386. 
Ked-iMdud,  il.  384. 
Grosbeak,  Blue,  i.  371. 
Evening,  I.  367. 
Pine,  t.  375. 
Roxe-breaated,  1.  369. 
Grotofhaxa  ani,  1.  438. 
GruuM,  Canada,  ii.  41. 

Canadian  Ruffed,  11,  34. 
Finnate<l,  it.  35. 
Prairie  Sharp-tailed,  ii.  41. 
Ruffed,  li.  30. 
Sharp*tail«d,  ii.  39. 
Spotted,  11.  41. 
White,  il.  43. 
Grti  f  amerUaMo^  ii.  73. 
iattaJtHsis,  ii.  76. 
mexicatta,  il.  77. 
Guara  atba^  li.  112. 

rubra,  ii.  11  a. 
Guillemot,  Stack,  ii.  395, 
Black-winged,  li.  397. 
Common,  ii.  39S. 
Foolish,  ii.  398,  401. 
Mandt'a,  ii.  397. 
Thick-billed,  ii.  401. 
Guiraea  eceruUa^  \,  371. 
Gull.  Black.headed,  ii.  236. 
Bonaparte's,  ii.  338. 
Common,  ii.  243. 
Forked-tailed,  ii.  334. 
Franklin's,  li.  238. 
Glaucous,  il,  248. 
Great  Black-backed,  ii.  253. 
Herring,  ii.  246, 247. 
Iceland,  il.  350. 
Ivory,  ii.  344. 
Kumlien'fl,  ii.  351. 
Laughing,  ii.  236. 
Little,  ii.  235. 
Mackerel,  ii.  aij. 
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Gull,  Parultk,  U.  fit. 

Kia|4)U)cd,  il.  143. 

Koaa's,  ii.  339. 

S>Mne'»,  U.  334. 

SlbeHaa,  11.  iji. 

Summer,  il.  213. 

Wedge- tatted,  il.  339. 

White-wingcd,  U.  350. 
GyrUlooD,  1.  7. 

Habia  tudavUiana,  I.  3A9. 
HttmatofHi  ostraligus,  11.  56, 

paUiaiui^  11.  54. 
Hagdon,  ii.  272. 

Black,  ii.  375. 

White,  li.  369,  371. 
HairUrd,  1.333. 
Ifatiaettts  aibitilia^  1.  36. 

UuiOtt^haluSf  i.  19. 
Hang-nest,  i.  83. 
Harforhyncut  rufut^  i.  193. 
Hawk,  Black,  i.  41. 

Blue,  i.  }i. 

Blue  Hen,  i.  31. 

Broad-winged,  I,  49, 

Cooper's,  i.  34. 

Cuban  Sparrow,  I,  14. 

Duck,  i.  9. 

Fish,  1.  27. 

Florida  Red-shouldered,  i.  45. 

Great-footed,  i.  9, 

Harlan's,  i.  48. 

Harris's,  i,  46. 

Marsh,  1.  51. 

Pigeon,!.  II. 

Red-shouldered,  L  43. 

Red-tailed,  i.  46. 

Rough-legged,  1.  41. 

Sharp-shinned,  1.  35, 

Short-tailed,  I.  50. 

Snail,  i.  40. 

Sparrow,  i.  13. 

Swainson's,  i.  48. 

Winter,  1.  43. 
Heath  Hen,  ii.  38. 
Helinaia  swainronii,  i,  356. 
Hell-diver,  ii.  383. 
H4iminthophila  bachmani^  i.  361. 
eelata^  i.  264. 

chrysoptera,  i.  260. 

ciHcinnatiensis,  i.  265. 
iawrencei^  i,  265. 


f"t'tit;\.»l,\. 
/'»«,  1.  >5S. 
"^tofiUa,  i.  161. 

"m,  H«ih,  H.  jj.  '     •»• 

Men,  Pnilrie,  1.  jj 

Floridi,  il.  J,. 
OreM  Blut,  ||.  ,|. 
O'MI  While,  il.  J,. 
Oreen,  li.  ,;. 
U"l«  Blue,  II.  m, 
I^i»lan,.,  il.  56 
Small  White,  ii.  M. 
Snowy,  il,  8«. 
W»rd'i,  ii.  J,. 
Wurdenun'i,  ii.  J,. 
Vello»<ro«rned  Niiht  il  ». 

High.holder,l.„8       • 

^"'""'"""'*''">«.V«,ii'!;, 
Huniminj^rd,i.45,       '      ^^'■ 

•up"  •orinamnsU,  Ii.  jj,.' 
INl,  GloMy,  il.  ,,, 

Sa'l«,ii.  iia. 

White,  ii.  III. 

Wood,  ii.  no 
MnUt  vims,  i  ,,, 

t<MWa,l.s,. 
itimu,  i.  j,f 
tftirius,  i,  53 

JJdtdair,  i.  „^. 
J«««,  Arctic,  ii.  „g 
Long-Uiled,  ii.  ,j. 
P«nsitic  ii.  ,,,.»»• 
Ponarin.,!!. /j,. 
Richaidjonv  ii.  j,g 
JV.Blue,  i.  ,J3.'    •''"• 
Caada,  i.  .^g. 
'londa,  i.  13^. 
Florida  Blue,  i  ,,« 
„    Labrador,  i.  i,;.'^"- 
"""' "••■''••umu,\.  ^i. 
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Junta  kftmtlu,  I.  JJ,. 

J"***'"  •"/«>»<,  i.  141. 

Sl«te«lored,  i.  jj,. 

Kailnl,  I.  ,4 
Kllldeer,  ii.  6j. 
Kingbird,  i.  404. 
Arlonw,,  I.  409. 

It     ^II*'' '•■•'<• 
Klnghther,  i.  46,. 

Kinglet,  Cuvier'.,  i.  igj. 

"ulden-crowned,  i.  igi 

Kuby-crowiied,  i.  igi 
K'le,  Ulacii, ,.  40.  ' 

Ulacli.>l,„u|,|,^  i.  jJ. 

Blue,  i.  JJ.  •'^ 

Everglade,  i.  40. 

Fori(.u,led,  i.jo, 

HwkWlied,  i.  40. 
■  Mississippi,  i.  37. 

Swallow-tailed,  i.  ,5. 

White-Uiled,  1.  js. 
Kittiwalce,  ii.  341. 
Knot,  ii.  140. 
Krielter,  ii.  ijo. 

l^gKfus  lagcfu,,  ii.  4, 
rxfcslri,,  ii.  47      "■ 

"■"■■*',  li.  48.  ' 

Lanm,  trrealit,  i.  ,,„ 
I'-ljvlCaHu,,  I.  \i,_ 

^k.  Fitld,  i.  „. 
Honied,  1. 154. 
Meadow,  1.  75. 
M«lcan  Meadow,  i.  g, 
Prairie  Homed,  i.  a^. 
*nore,  I.  a^.  '^ 

Western  Meadow,  i.  g,. 
'^'U!  „gi„i„  ii.  aj, 
•"■gnlalus,  ii.  J4. 

"»«'",  ii.  243. 

Mawarniis,  ii.  ,4, 
I'linklmU,  ii.  ajg.'* 
glaucus,  ii.  248, 

*«»</«<.,;  ii.iji_ 
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Larms  Uucepttrui^  iL  S50. 
marinus^  ii.  J52. 
miMnius,  ii,  135. 

Umosa/eJoa,  ii,  166. 

Attmasikaj  U.  168, 

iimosay  U.  169. 
Limplcin,  ii.  102, 
Linnet,  i.  372. 

Brewster's,  i.  359. 

Pine,  i.  351. 

Redpoll,  1.  355. 
Log-cock,  i.  444. 
Longspur,  Chestnut-coUand,  i.  305. 

Lapland,  i,  304. 

Smith's,  1.  305. 
Loon,  ii.  2,^. 

Black-throated,  ii.  391. 

Red-throated,  ii.  393. 
LophodyUs  cucuilatus^  i,  ySj. 
Lord-and-Lady,  ii.  35a. 
Loxia  curvirojtra  minor,  i,  37S. 

ieucoptera,  i,  381. 

Macrorhamfus  griseuSy  ii,  T69. 

scoiofaceus,  ii.  171. 
Magpie,  i.  132. 
Mallard,  ii.  303. 

Dusky,  ii.  315. 
Man-of-War,  ii.  258. 
Man-of-War  Bird,  ii.  373. 
Marsh  Harrier,  t.  51. 
Marsh  Hen,  ii.  197. 
Harsh  Hen,  Freshwater,  ii.  188. 
Marlin,  ii.  166. 

Ring-tailed,  ii.  168. 
Martin,  Bee,  i.  404. 
Purple,!.  391, 
Sand,  i.  401. 
Maryland  Yellow-throat,  i.  249. 
Meadow  Hen,  ii.  197. 
Saltwater,  ii.  183. 
Meadow-wink,  i.  109. 
Afegalestris  sktta,  ii.  255. 
Megascops  asio,  1.  57. 

asio  fioridanuSf  i.  60. 
Mtianerfes  cara/inus,  i.  448. 

eryihrocephaius^  i.  447. 
MeUagris gallopavo,  ii.  15. 
Meiospi%a  faseiata,  i.  322. 
georgiana,  i.  342. 
/meffinif  i.  328. 


INDEX, 


Aftrgansor  amerieaMus^  U,  358. 

strraior,  ii,  360, 
Merganser,  ii.  358. 

Hooded,  ii.  363. 

Ked-breasted,  ii.  360, 
Merhn,  i.  12. 

Mtnda  migrati>ria,  i.  198, 
Micropalama  himantopus,  ii,  145. 
Milvulus  Jarficatusy  i.  427. 

tyrannuSy  1,  437, 
Mimus  polygl<atus,i.  187, 
Mniotiita  varia,  i.  389, 
Mocking-bird,  i,  187. 
Molothrus  ater,  u  104, 
Moor  Hen,  ii.  197. 
Moose- bird,  i.  138. 
MotaciUa  aiba,  1.  293. 
Mother  Carey's  Chicken,  ii,  367. 
Mud  Hen,  ii,  183, 197, 

Red-billed,  ii.  203. 
Murre,  ii.  398. 

Brtinnich's,  ii,  401. 
Myiarchus  crinUus,  i.  413. 

Neiia  ru/lKa,  ii.  364. 
Night  Hawk,  i.  470. 

Florida,  i.  473. 
Noddy,  ii.  232,  269,  271. 
Nomonyx  dominicuSj  ii.  364. 
Nonpareil,  i.  314. 
Numenius  boreaiis,  ii.  122. 

hudsonicus,  ii.  120. 

hngirosirtSf  ii.  118. 
Nuthatch,  Brown-headed,  i.  386. 

Red-breasted,  i.  385. 

Whitfrbreasted,  i.  383. 
Nyciata  aeadiea,  i.  72. 

tengmaimi  richardsoni^  \.  73, 
NycUa  nyctea^  i.  55. 
Nyciieorax  nycHcorax  navius,  ii.  91. 

vio/acevSf  ii.  90. 

Oceaniies  oceanUus,  ii.  264. 
Oceanodroma  ieucorkoa^  ii.  363. 
Oidemia  americatuiy  ii.  333. 

deglandiy  ii.  334. 

fusea^  ii.  334. 

perspieitiata,  ii.  331. 
Old-squaw,  ti.  355, 
Old-Tom-Peabody,  i.  318. 
Oior  buccinator,  ii.  299. 

co/umtianus,  ii,  296. 


Onole,  BaltimoreTg, 
Bullock's,!.,,  •'■ 
Orehart,  i.  o, 

O'Prey,  i.  37. 

O'en-birt,  i.  jij.         ■  '•  '9*- 
Owl,  Acadian,  i.  ^i. 

Bam,  i,  7j, 

Barred,  i.  70. 

Burrowing  j.  jg 

Cat,  i.6,. 

Busky  Homed,  i.  64, 
Flonda  Barred,  i.  ,, 
FloridaScreech.i.fc 
Great  Gray,  i.  (,. 
Great  Horned,  i.  61. 
Hawk,  i.  53, 
Hoot,  i.  70. 
l^"g-eared,  i.  « 
Mottled,  i.  „ 
Rfd,  i.  57. 
Richardson's,  i.  73. 
Saw-whet,  i.  7j. 
Screech,  i.  57. 
Short-eared,  i.  sg. 
Snowy,  i.  jj. 
Sparrow,  i.  73. 

Western  Homed,  i.  64. 
Oyster-catcher,  ii.  54.       ^ 
European,  ii.  56. 

P»l6*elly,H.  57. 

Paroquet,  Carolina,  i  aaS 

Parrot,  Carolina,  Laag!    " 

Sea,  ii.  ^o6. 
Partridge,  ii.  23, 30. 

Birch,  ii.  30. 

Spruce,  ii.  4,. 
„"""■  iomeslkus,  I.  ,r . 

Pasurina  cms,  i.  3,4. 

(yanea,  i.  310. 

^rsuotor,  i.  3r3. 
'■'"■'"'""«/>*'/<./,  i.  ,46. 

Hector,  i.  J42, 

"tnlinmsis,  i.  150. 
hitdsoHicMs,  i.  151, 


INDEX. 

Patch-head,  ii.  3,, 

Peabody-bird,  i.  3,8        '°- 
'^'^''^".f'""ian,Uus,  ii.  3„. 

Peet-weet,  ii.  ,60. 

Aj<-a/,  ii.  36J  ."•304. 

Pehcan,  Brown,  ii.  368 

Frigate,  ii.  373 

White,  ii.js 
P"gum,u.358,.,„,. 

Great,  ii.  4,^. 
'^'"'°-">"«nadmsis,\  ,,8 

Bulwer-s,  ii.  268. 
fork-tailed,  ii.  aSi. 
Leach's,  ii.  J53.     ■" 
Peale's,  ii.  j^g. 
Stormy,  ii.  257 
WhitejKllita  ii.  jgg 
"5i'e-faced,;i.a^- 
Wilson's,  ii.  264. 
P'f^MuloHfuh^^  t  403. 
lumfrans,  i.  3,5    '  •* 
■f««a  «r«m/M,  i.  3^8 

„      Wood,  i.  410. 
Pewit,  i.  4,5. '" 

<'''<'/>*»i,  ii.  37J.        ^^ 

•'•'^husflaridanus.W  », 
luxuanus,  ii.  ,,,.         ■"•>• 
Phalarope.Gray.ii.-;;-' 
Northern,  ii.  jo;. 
Re*ij  ii.  205. 
Red-necked,  ii.  J07 
Wilson's,  ii.  j„ 
Phatarofu,  hiatus,  ii.  jo? 
'r/«/or,  ii  2,, 

Pheasant,  ii.  30. 
English,  ii.  23. 

Say's,  i.  418. 
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Pkmmieo^trus  rubtr,  \\.  104. 
Pica  fka  kmdMHica^  {,  133, 
Pieoidtt  atmritanui,  i,  456. 

arctieus^  I.  455. 
Pigeon,  Partridge,  U.  9. 
Passenger,  U.  1. 
White^owned,  U.  7. 
WiJd,iLi. 
Pinicota  tnuclioior^  i.  375, 
Pintail,  ii.  309. 
/'/>//«  tr^hrofkihaimus,  11.  359. 

ttythrophihalmus  aUtnit  i.  361. 
Pipit,  i.  392. 

Meadow,  i.  393. 
Piranga  trythromeias,  i.  306. 
iudovicianaj  1.  310. 
ruira,  i.  309. 
PiatOns  im/funis,  ii.  414. 
PleeiropfuKax  nivaiut  i.  300. 
Pitgadis  autuMMalh^  il.  114. 
Plover,  Belted-piping,  ii.  60. 
Black-bellied,  U.  68. 
Chicken,  it.  71.  1 

Common,  if.  57. 
European  Golden,  U.  $8. 
Field,  ii.  164. 
Golden,  ii.  57. 
Green,  ii.  57. 
Mountain,  U.  67. 
Piping,  ii.  59. 
Red-legged,  ii.  71. 
Ringed,  ii.  66. 
Ruddy,  it.  49. 
Semi-palmated,  ii.  64. 
Swiss,  ii.  68. 
Upland,  ii.  164. 
Wiistling,  ii.  57. 
Wilson's,  Ii.  61. 
Pochard,  ii,  340. 
PodUytmAMS  podiceps,  H.  386. 
PoUaptUa  eanilea,  i.  170. 
Potyborui  cheriway,  i.  6. 
Poocates  gramineus^  \,  320. 
Portanaearolina^  ii,  189. 
/amaiceMsi,t  «■  196. 
HoveBoracensiSj  ii.  194. 
pormana^  ii   196. 
Prairie  Chicken,  ii.  35,  39,  41. 
Proceiiaria  ptiagiea,  ii.267. 
Progne  suits,  1.  391. 
Protonotaria  cUrta,  \,  257. 
Ptarmigan,  Allen's,  U.  47. 
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Ptarmigan,  Reinhardt's,  ii.  48. 

Rock,  ii.  47. 

Welch's,  ii.  48. 

WiUow,  ii.  43. 
Puffin,  ii.  406. 

Large-billed,  ii.  409. 
Puffinus  attduioHi,  Ii.  275. 

boreaiiSy  ii.  274. 

kuhlii,  ii.  273,  274. 

major y  ii.  372. 
PupNus pujginus^W,  376, 

strickiandi,  ii.  375. 

Qua  Bird,  11,91, 
Quail,  li.  33. 

Messina,  ii.  30. 
Quail-dove,  Blue-headed,  il,  14. 

Ruddy,  ii.  10. 
Quiscalus  major,  i.  114. 

guiscuia,  i.  115. 

quiscula  teneus,  1.  118. 

quiscula  agtetuSf'u  llS* 

Rail,  Big,  ii.  183. 
Black,  ii.  196. 
Carolioa.  it.  189. 
Clapper,  ii.  183. 
Common,  U.  189. 
Florida  Clapper,  ii.  187. 
King,  ii.  188. 
Land,  ii.  196. 
Lesser  Clapper,  ii.  180. 
Louisiana  Clapper,  H.  187. 
Red-breasted,  ii.  180, 188. 
Scott's,  ii.  187. 
Virginia,  ii.iSo. 
Yellow,  ii.  194. 
PaUus  elegans,  ii.  188. 

iongirostris  crepitans,  il.  183, 
iongirostris  saturatuSf'n.  187. 
iongirostris  seottii^  ii,  187, 
virginianus,^.  180. 
Raven,  i.  120. 
Razor-lnll,  ii.  260. 
Recurvirosta  anuricana,  il.  ro6, 
Redtrird,  i.  362. 
Redhead,  ii.  340. 
Redpoll,  i.  355. 
Greater,  i.  357. 
Greenland,  t.  359. 
Hoary,  i.  358. 
Holbaeirs,i.  357. 


Reditart,  i.  164. 
Stgnlus  CttUnitiUa,  I.  jj,. 
"tvUri,  i.  j8i. 

lalrafa,  i.  ajj. 
KkoiasMkta  nsta,  ii.  >», 
Rice-bird,  i.  109.  "' 

Hissa  Iridaciyla,  B.  14, 
KoUn.  i.  198.  ' 

Golden,  i.  83. 

Graund,  i.  359. 

Swimp,  i.  J05. 

*"'*■*""•"  'ociaiUit,  i.  40 
KUn,  ii,  150. 
Synchops  nigra,  u.  360. 

Saddleback,  ii.  253. 
Sanderling,  ii.  49, 
Sandpiper,  Baird'j,  ii.  14,. 
Bartramian,  ii,  164. 
Black-bellied,  li.  ij6. 
Bonaparte's,  ii.  ug. 
BLff4)rea»ted,u.  iM. 
Curlew,  ii.  ,,5, 
Green,  ii.  15;. 
^-"ax,  li.  I  jjs. 
Pectoral,  ii.  130. 
Purple,  ii.  134. 
Red-backed,  ii.  ijfi. 
Setni-palmated,  ii.  143. 
Solitary,  ii.  ley. 
Spotted,  ii.  ifc. 
S'Ul,  ii.  ,45. 
Western,  ii.  144, 
White-nimped,  U.  ,j,. 

Saw-bill,  ii.  358.  " 

SaxUola  xnanlkt,  i.  190 
^yrnisfhai,,  i.  4,,. 

'«>»,  i.4lS. 
^"'"thagu,  ciinliHus,  i.  1,0. 
Scolofax  ruMcola,  ii.  im. 
Scoter,  American,  n,  1,7 
BI^U.333. 
Surf,  li.  331. 
Velvet,  a.  334. 
^      White.wmg«d,ii.  334. 
■jaa-goose,  ii.  J05, 3o»,  an. 
Seaniew,  ii.  243. 
Sea-pigeon,  ii.  395. 
S«a-6waIlow,  ii.  3,3. 
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Stinrut  aurocafillui,  I.  ii> 

motacWa,  i.  J14. 

omebor^UHsit,  I.  an, 
Sttt/iaga  ntKii/a,l.  164. 
Shad-bird,  ii.  jya. 
Shag.  ii.  369.  372. 

Shearwater,  Audubon's,  ii.a«. 
Cory's,  ii.  J74.  " 

Greater,  ii.  373. 
Manx,  il.  375, 
Sooty,  a.  175. 
SheUdrake,  ii.  360. 

Bufl-breasted,  ii.  3,8. 
Hooded,  ii.  363 
Shoveller,  ii.  300. 
Shrike,  Loggerhead,!.  i6a. 
Northern,  i.  159. 
White^omped,  i.  ,63. 
iitaiia  sia/ij,  i.  age. 
Sickle-bill,  ii.  118. 
Siskin,  Pine,  i.  35,. 
•SWa  camtdmis,  i.  385. 
carolitunsis,  i.  383  ' 
turilla,  1.  386. 

Skimmer,  Black,  u.a6o. 
Skua,  ii.  355. 

Button's,  ii.  359. 
Skunk-head,  ii.  331. 
Skylark,  i.  397, 
Snipe,  Common,  ii.  173. 
English,  ii.  173. 
European,  ii.  176. 
Grass,  ii.  130. 
Gray,  ii.  169. 
Jack,  ii.  ,30,  173. 
Red-brea.,ted,  ii.  140, 169. 
Robin,  ii.  140, 1S9. 
Rock,  ii.  134. 
Stone,  ii.  153. 
Wilson's,  ii.  173. 
Winter,  ii.  ,a6j  ,3^, 
Snow-^rd,  i.  339. 
White,  i.  300. 
Snowflake,  i.  300. 
Somaleria  draitri,  ii.  314. 
•KolUssima  btnalis,  ii.  ,39 
'AtcladilU,  ii.  339. 
Sora,  li.  189. 

Sou-southerly,  ii.  355. 

Sparrow  Acadian  Shirp-taii^  i.  34,. 

Bachman's.  i.  337.  •         ' 

Brewer's,  i.  335, 
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Spirrow,  Chipping,  I.  333. 
Clay-colored,  i.  337. 
Dusky  Seuide,  i.  347, 
Kngbbli,  i.  354. 
Field,  i.  336. 
Fox,  i.  338. 
Ground,  1. 335. 
Grasshopper,  i,  339. 
Henslow's,  i.  330. 
House,  i.  354. 
Ipswich,  i,  326. 
Lark,  i.  317. 
Le  Conte's,  i.  331. 
Liucoln's,  i.  338. 
Nelson's,  i.  346. 
Pine  Woods,  i.  338. 
Savanna,  i.  323. 
Scott's  Seaside,  i.  347. 
Seaside,  i,  346, 
Sharp-tailed,  i.  344, 
Song,  t.  333. 
Swamp,  i.  343. 
Tree,  i.  333. 
Vesper,  i,  320. 
White-crowned,  i.  315, 
White-throated,  i.  318. 
Yellow-winged,  i.  339. 
Spatula  elypeaia^  ii.  300. 
Speoiyto    cunieularia    0oridana. 
;8. 
cunieularia  hypogeea^  i.  78. 
Sphyrapicus  partus,  i.  450. 
S/inus  Htaaius,  i.  350. 
piHUS,  I  351. 
trijtis,  i.  348. 
Spisa  amtricana,  \.  398. 

towHSendif  \.  399. 
Spi%eUa  breweri^  i.  33c. 
monticola,  i.  333. 
pallida,  i.  337. 
Pusilla,  \,  336. 
socialis,  i.  333. 
Spoonbill,  ii.  300. 

Roseate,  ii.  108. 
Sprigtail,  i.  309. 
Squawk,  ii.  91. 
Stake  Driver,  ii.  99. 
Starling,  i.  83, 

Starnanas  cyanocephala,  ii.  14. 
Slelgidnpteryx  serripgnnis,  i.  403. 
Stercorarius  hngicaudus,  ii,  259. 
parasiticus,  ii.  258. 
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Stgrcorarius  pomarinus,  ii.  157, 
Sttma  an<tth€tus,  ii.  338. 
antillanim,  ii.  235,- 
dougailif  ii.  223, 
/orsttri,  ii.  ai6. 
fuiiginosa,  ii.  338. 
kintstdp,  ii.  313. 
maxima,  ii.  217. 
paradisaa,  ii.  330. 
sandvicensis  acufiavida,  Ii.  333 
irudtaui,  ii,  328. 
tschegrava,  ii.  337. 
Stilt,  Black-necked,  ii,  53. 
Stork,  Wood,  ii.  no. 
Striker,  Gannet,  ii,  317,  337. 

Little,  ii.  225. 
Strix pratincola,  \.  75. 
Sturmlla  magna,  \.  79. 
magna  mexicana,  i.  83, 
magna  neglecta,  i.  83. 
Sturnus  vulgaris,  i,  83. 
Sitla  bassana,  U.  375. 
cyanops,  ii.  380. 
sula,  it.  379. 
piscator,  ii.  380. 
Summer  Red-Urd,  i.  309. 

YelJowblrd,  i.  23c. 
Surnia  ulula  caparock,  i.  53. 
Swallow,  Bahama,  i.  403, 
Bank,  i.  401. 
Bam,  i.  394. 
Chimney,  i.  463, 
Cliff,  i.  396. 
Cuban  Cliff,  i.  403. 
Eave,  i,  396. 
Rrugh-winged,  i.  403. 
Singing,  i,  399. 
Tree,  i.  399. 
White-bellied,  i.  399. 
Swan,  Trumpeter,  ii.  299. 
Whistling,  ii.  396. 
Whooping,  ii.  399. 
Swift,  Chimney,  i.  463. 
Syhania  canadensis,  i.  237. 
microcephaia,  i.  265. 
mttraia^  i.  167. 
pusila,  u  168. 
Sylvia  mtnuta,  i.  168. 
Symphemia  semipalmata,  ii.  146. 

semipalmata  .'nornaia,  ii.  149. 
Symium  ntbulosum,  i.  70. 
nebulosum  alieni,  I,  ,"1, 


,  u.  'if. 


Taet^Mlt  Habr,  I.  35, 
lina^er,  Louisiana,!.  3-0 
Scarlet,  i.  306. 
Summer,  i.  309, 
ToHtattu hculalor.W,  no 
Tattler,  ii.  iji. 
Teal,  Blue.«ingeii.  il.  31,. 
Cinnamon,  ii.  ^2\, 
European,  ii.  323. 
Green-winged,  ii.  tai 
Teeter-tail,  ii.  160. 
Tell-tale,  ii.  152. 
Tern,  Arctic,  il.  aao. 
Black,  U.  230. 
Bridled,  ii.  aag. 
Cabot's,  ii.  aa2, 
Caspian,  ii.  aa/. 
Cayenne,  ii.  217. 
Common,  ii.  213, 
Forster's,  ii.  216. 
Gull-billed,  ii.aiS. 
Least,  ii.  jij. 
Marsh,  ii.  ai8. 
Roseate,  ii.  323. 
Royal,  il.  21;. 
Sandwich,  ii.  2i». 
Short-tailed,  il.  330. 
Silvery,  ii.  225. 
Sooty,  ii.  2a8. 
Tnidea's,  ii.  328. 
Wjile-winged  Blacj;,  ii.  -3,. 
Wilson's,  ii.  3,3.  ^ 

Tha:a,^„on  culmimtui,  i.  27, 
Thlstle-ljird,  i.  348.  '       '' 

Thrasher,  Brown,  i.  iga. 
Thrush,  Alice's,  i.  air 
Bickneli's,  i.  ai2. ' 
Brown,  i.  192. 
Golden-crowned,  i.  ait 
Gray-theeked,i.  211. 
Hermit,  i.  205. 
Louisiana  Water,  i.  au 
Olive-backed,  i.  an. 
Red-winged,  i.  20a. 
Tawny,  i.  207. 
Varied,  i.  202. 
Water,  i.  2,1. 
Wilson's,  i.  207. 
Wood,  i.  202 

lodmicianu,,  \.  272,  275. 
Tinker,  ii.  410.  '    '' 
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Tip-up,  11.  ,So. 
Titlark,  i.  292. 
Titmouse,  Tufted,!,  la,. 
Totanusjlavifi,^  ii.  ,,, 
mtlamilemus,  ii.  ija. 
ntiu/ariuj^  ii.  1J9, 
Kkrofui,  ii.  1J9. 
soUlarius,  ii.  n* 
Towhee,  i.  359.       "■ 
Whitfreyed,  1.  36,. 
TriHga  alfina,  ii.  ijg. 
otfina  faciftca,  ii.  ,a« 
iairdii,  ii.  ,42. 
CttHului,  ii.  140. 
f'fruginea,  ii.  125, 
fuseicollis^W,  129. 
Tringa  marilima,  ii.  13. 
maculata,  ii.  130. 
minuliUa,  U.  136. 
Trcchilm  coluiris,  i.  4,, 
Troglodyi,,  a-ij„„  i   ^• 

aidan  fftrtmiHii,  i.  \n. 
imtriccmus,  i.  270. 
^iimatis,  i.  270 

Tropic-bird,  Red-billed,  11.38,. 

f  cilow-billed,  ii.  ,82    ^ 
Troupial,  i.  Sa. 
T^jngilis  subnificM,  ii.  ,„ 

o*na  NcktuUi,  1.  21a 

'""•'"M'tallaui,;.  20, 

jusceieem,  i.  307. 

Uiacus,  i.  aoa. 

mustelinus,  i.  202. 

uuulalus  swainsonii,  i.  2,, 
Turkey,  Wild,  ii.  ,5.  '  '• 
Turnstone,  ii.  71. 

TlrmfanK<:»us  amiricanus,  ii.  ,t 
cufidc,  ii.  38.  ■"■ 

Tyrannus  dnninUmsis,  \.  4,4. 
tyrannus,  i.  404. 
verlicalii,  i.  409. 

Ulula  cintrea,  i.  44. 
Uria  iomvia,  ii.  401. 

troile,  ii.  398. 
Unnator  araicus,  i|.  39, 

;<«<<>■,  ii.  388. 

liimme,  ii.  393, 


Vanellus  vamllus,  ii.  70, 
Veery,  i.  207. 
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yiimMIU,lilc. 
JIavifrihUti.  174, 
JlmtirUlU,  i.  lt6. 
til"*',  i.  1*0. 
ntmtfratmtli,  i,  i;t. 
nmtioriutiuis  maynarM,  i,  lis. 
tUvacnu,  i.  itt, 

MHtarhu,  L  176. 

tolilaHui  tItiuU,  i.  177. 
Vino,  BcU-t,  i.  lio. 

BItt»lMHM,l.   176. 

Kejr  Wat,  i.  i8a. 

Mountain  Solitary,  i,  177, 

Philadelphia,  i.  i8fi. 

Red«yed,  i.  ita. 

Solitary,  i.  176. 

Warbling,  i.  180. 

WhitMyed,  i.  178. 

Ydlow-fraen,  i.  iW.     ) 

Ydlow-throatad,  i.  174. 
Vulture,  Bhuk,  1.  4. 

Turkey,  i.  i. 

Wagtail,  White,  i.  143. 
Warbler,  Andubon's,  i.  aao. 

Bachman'a,  i.  261. 

Bay-tareasted,  1. 137. 

Black  and  White,  i.  3I9. 

Black  and  Yelkiw,  L  114. 

Blackbamian,  i.  33a. 

Black-poll,  i.  138. 

Bhck-throated  Blue,  L  345. 

Bbck-thioated  Green,!,  ijo. 

Bloe,  i.  147. 

Blue  Mountain,  i.  265. 

Blue-winged,  i,  35S. 

Blue  Yelkm-backed,  i.  244. 
Brewster's,  i.  265. 
Canadian,  i.  227. 
Cape  May,  i.  226. 
Carbonated,  i.  265. 
Cerulean,  f.  247. 
Chestnut-sided,  i.  235. 
Cincinnati,  i.  265. 
Connecticut,  i.  353. 
Golden-winged,  i.  260. 
Gray-headed,  i,  253. 
Hemlock,  i,  233, 
Hooded,  i.  167. 
Kentucky,  i.  246. 
Kirtland's,  i.  365. 


Warbler,  Liwrcwe>i,l.  165. 

Magnolia,  L  224. 

Mourning,  1.  251.  ^ 

Myrtle,  i.  217. 

Nashville,  i.  363. 

Orange-crowned,  i,  2&4. 

Palm,  i.  220. 

Parula,  i.  244. 

Pine,  i.  239. 

Prairie,  i.  342. 

Prothonota^,  I,  257. 

Snall-hCKled,  i.  365. 

Summer,  i.  220. 

Swainson's,  i.  256. 

Sycamore,  i.  229 

Tennessee,  i.  261. 

Towusend'a,  i.  365. 

Wilson's,  i.  168. 

Worm-eating,  i.  255. 

Yellow,  i.  320. 

Yellow-crowned,  i.  217. 

Yellow-palm,  i,  319. 

Yellow  Red-poll,  1.  319. 

Yeltow-rumped,  i.  317. 

Yellow-throated,  i.  338. 
Water  Hen,  U.  303. 
Water  Wagtail, !.  3ia, 
Wavey,  U.381. 

Blue,  ii.  383. 
Waxwing,  Bohemian,  I.  15a. 

Cedar,  i.  134. 
Whale4>lrd,  ii.  305. 
Wheatear,  i.  290. 
Whip-poor-will,  i,  467. 
Whiskey  Jack,  i.  138. 
Whistler,  U.  349,  351. 
Widgeon,  ii.  311-313. 
WUlet,  a.  146. 

Western,  ii.  149. 
Wibomia  minnta,  L  168. 
Wlson's  Blackcap,  i.  168. 
Woodcock,  ii.  176. 

Black,!.  444. 
Eiir(q>eaii,  ii.  179. 
Woodpecker,   American  three-toed,  I. 
456. 
Arctic  three-toed,  i.  455. 
Banded-backed,  i.  456. 
Black-backed,  i.  455. 
Downr,  i.  4$a. 
Golden-wiiifed,  i.  438. 
Hairy,  i.  451, 


I'ilaited,  i.  4>,. 

K«l-l«Ili«l,i.44j. 

KedMMcIuded,  I.  a.. 

K«l.h«ded,  i.  446. 
Wren,  Uewick'j^i.  ,tj 

Carolina,  i.  a;j, 

Florida,  i.  j^j. 

House,  i.  J66. 
W-Wlled  Marrt,  I.  „, 
Long-tailed  House,  i.  ,2 
»J"™n'.  Ma„h,l,8o.'^ 
MocJcingr,  i.  a^a. 
Parkman's,  i.  j;o 
Sho,t.bai«i  Marsh,  i.  ,„ 
Winter,  i.  a;o.  " 

Wood,  i.  aoa  j,^ 
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VellowJjird,  I.  348. 
Vellowlegj,  ii.  ,54. 

Oreater,  ii.  ijj. 

'-•"«■,  ii.  ,j4. 

Summer,  ii.  ,,,. 

Winter,  ii.  ,5,7 
Vellow-throat,  Florida,  i  ... 

Maryland,  i.  24,.      '    ' 

Western,  i.  aei. 

I    f""'!''-  unaiJa,  ii.  10 
I   ^■"•O'dura  macroura,  ii.  „ 

"liHo/lit,  i.  31S.  ■^  ' 


